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Manuscrits chrétiens (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris), I 
(1972), I1 (1974). 

TU = Texte und Untersuchungen. 

ULLMANN, Medizin = Manfred ULLMANN, Die Medizin im Islam, coll. HO 
(Brill, Leiden, 1970). 

WRIGHT, Cat. syr. mss. = William WRIGHT, Catalogue of the Syriac Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum (London, 1870-1872). 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländischen Gesellschaft. 
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JACQUES D’EDESSE (633-708) ET LES TEXTES 
DE L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT 


PAR 
Paul FEGHALI 


Entre le cinquième et le septième siècle, la littérature chrétienne en 
Grec, connut un prestige remarquable, non seulement aux yeux des églises 
syriaques mais arméniennes aussi. « Au début du V° siècle, l'inventeur de 
l'alphabet arménien, Maëtoc, le catholicos Sahak et leurs disciples, les pre- 
miers traducteurs, ont été en rapport avec les grands centres religieux et cul- 
turels de l’époque »'. Ce cinquième siècle fut donc un siècle de traduction 
pour l'arménien. Et ce que nous disons de l’Arménie nous le disons de sa 
voisine Édesse et des autres contrées syriaques. À ce moment, on traduit 
Jean Chrysostome, Grégoire de Naziance, Eusèbe de Césarée, mais aussi 
Athanase et Cyrille, évêques d' Alexandrie. 


Ceci est dû pour différentes raisons. La première est que le Nouveau 
Testament est écrit en grec. La seconde est que le grec est la principale 
langue culturelle dans l'empire romain en Orient. Il n'est que de citer les 
principales villes de la Syrie, du Liban et méme au-delà. Quant à la troisiéme 
raison, elle est d'ordre théologique: Puisque les controverses entre les 
églises, au cinquiéme et aux siécles suivants, étaient menées principalement 
en grec, le lecteur syriaque avait bien besoin de voir les textes théologiques 
traduits du grec en syriaque. Cela fit que presque tous les Péres de l'Église 
étaient traduits totalement ou partiellement en syriaque. De plus, les mé- 
thodes de traduction furent affinées afin que le syriaque soit le « miroir » du 
grec, comme a dit Sebastian Brock?. 


Dans cette ligne, nous plaçons la philoxénienne. En effet, Philoxéne de 
Mabboug fait exécuter en 500-505, une nouvelle version littérale du Nou- 
veau Testament. En 616, Thomas de Harquel, évéque de Mabboug, remanie 





1) Charles RENOUX, « Langue et Littérature arméniennes », in Christianismes orientaux. 
Introduction à l'étude des langues et des littératures, Cerf, Paris, 1993, p. 109. 
zà Set P. Brock, The Bible in The Syriac tradition, Kerala India (SEERI, SCC 1}, 
d. pp. 20-21. 
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la philoxénienne pour donner l'Harcléenne". 


Ceci pour le Nouveau Testament. Quant à l'Ancien Testament, il faut 
signaler au septième siècle, la Syro-hexaplaire qui fut principalement 
l’œuvre de Paul, évêque de Tella. Ce grand savant travailla au monastère des 
Antonins, à Ennaton, dans la banlieue d' Alexandrie. Durant les années 615- 
617, cet évéque fut loin de son diocése de sorte qu'il termina la traduction 
avant l'arrivée des Perses à Alexandrie. 


Athanase, le patriarche syrien orthodoxe, confia le travail à Paul, qui ne 
revint pas au texte de la Septante, mais à la Septante révisée par Origéne au 
UI’ siècle, c'est-à-dire la cinquième colonne des Hexaples*. Traduction ser- 
rée par Paul de Tella, si utile pour retrouver le texte des Hexaples”. 


Le dernier mais non le moins important fut Jacques d'Édesse qui revit la 
Peshitta, le texte reconnu de la Bible, à la lumiére de la LXX. 


Nous faisons la connaissance de ce savant qui abandonna son diocése 
pendant des années, mais se consacra totalement à la recherche, à tel point 
qu'on l'appela « l'écrivain le plus prolifique dans l'église syrienne orthodoxe, 
au septième siècle. I] fut un grand théologien, un philosophe compétent, un 
historien, un grammairien af. Et ce qui nous intéresse un grand bibliste. 





3) Christianismes orientaux (n. 1), p. 316; J. WHITE, Sacr. Evangeliorum vers. Philoxe- 
niana, 2 vol., Oxford, 1778; Actuum, Apoc. et Epistol., 2 vol., 1799-1803; A. VOOBUS, The 
Apocalypse in the Harkelean Version, A Fac-Simile Edition of Ms. Mardin Orth. 35, fes 143" 
159", with an Introduction, CSCO, 400, subs. 56, 1978; Paul FÉGHALI, “Philoxenus of 
Mabbug and the Philoxenian of the New Testament”, Congress of SBL, 2010 (to be printed). 
Ul est à dire que Philoxéne demanda aussi la traduction de l'un ou l'autre livres de |’ Ancien 
Testament. D'ailleurs, il y eut aussi des traductions de Livres de la LXX faites durant le 6° 
siècle. Par ex, le livre d'Late dont il reste quelques fragments. 

4) Nous rappelons pour mémoire l'œuvre gigantesque d'Origene appelée Hexaples, 
c'est-à-dire en six colonnes. Dans la 1" colonne le texte hébreu en lettres hébraïques: la se- 
conde, le texte hébreu transcrit en lettres grecques; dans la troisième la traduction d'Aquila 
{IS s., trad. Littérale); dans la quatrième, celle de Symmaque (en 165, grande qualité litté- 
raire). La cinquième fut la révision de la LXX par Origene. La sixième fut l'œuvre de Théo- 
dotion. Voir DoRIVAL et Jean MARGAN, « Versions anciennes de la Bible, Versions 
grecques », in Dict. Enc. de la Bible. Brepols, 1987. pp. 1304-1311. 

5) A. M. CERIANI, Monumenta sacra et profana, VM; Codex syro-hexaplaire Ambrosi- 
anus photolith., 1874; W. BAARS, New Syro-Hexaplaire Texts, Edited. Commented upon and 
Campared with the Septuagint, Leyde. 1968, A. VOOBUS, The Pentateuch in the Version of 
the Syro-Hexapla. A Fac-Simile Edition of a Midyat Ms discovered, 1964, CSCO, 369/sub 45, 
1975; 1d., The book of Isaiah in the Version of the Syro-Hexapla. A Fac-Simile Edition of Ms 
St Mark 1 in Jerusalem with and Introduction, CSCO, 449, subs 68, 1983. 

6) Albert ABOUNA, Littérature en langue araméenne (en arabe), Dar el-Machreq, Bey- 
routh, 2° éd. revue et corrigée, 1996, p. 334. 
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1. JACQUES D'ÉDESSE ET SA CARRIÈRE 


Celui qui naquit vers 633 au village de « *Aindiba » ou la fontaine du 
loup. près d'Antioche. va écrire à l’âge de soixante-quinze ans, le cinquième 
livre de son Hexaméron', quelques mois avant sa mort. Jeune, il fut à l'école 
du Periodeute régional Kyriakos; avec lui il étudia les livres des deux Tes- 
taments et les œuvres des grands auteurs. Puis, il se dirigea vers le monastère 
de Qenneshrin, le nid des aigles, sur la rive gauche de l’Euphrate, face à 
Karkémish. Monastère créé au Vle siècle par Jean bar Aphtonia, un siècle 
auparavant, donc en pleine influence de la littérature grecque. La Jacques se 
mit à l'étude du grec; il ut l’Écriture sainte en grec et profita énormément 
d’un grand maître amoureux de la littérature grecque, Sévère Sebokht. 


Mais ce jeune étudiant ne se contenta pas de Qenneshrin; il partit vers 
Alexandrie qui gardait sa célébrité scientifique avant la conquête arabe, avec la 
philosophie aristotélicienne. En 683, nous retrouvons Jacques à Edesse et en 
684. Athanase de Balad, patriarche d’Antioche qui était son compagnon d'étude, 
le nomme évêque de cette ville; mais il n’y demeura pas longtemps; ayant voulu 
reformer le diocèse et surtout les monastères afin que les moines se remettent à 
garder les saintes règles; mais n’ayant obtenu aucun résultat, il démissionna et 
partit avec deux de ses disciples, Daniel et Constantin. Il reviendra à Édesse à la 
suite d'un synode qui le contraignit à reprendre sa mission pastorale, délaissée 
depuis vingt ans; il y passa quelques mois et quand il revint au monastére de 
Teléda pour ramener ses livres, il y mourut le cinq juin 708. 


Ce grand amoureux des livres laissa derriére lui une abondante littérature. 
Ignatius Ephrem Barsoum* compta trente-deux ceuvres et de nombreuses lettres. 


Au niveau philosophique, La cause premiére, éternelle et toute- 
puissante qui est Dieu et qui maintient tout dans l'existence). Traduction des 
catégories d'Aristote du grec en syriaque, et d'abord /‘Isagogé ensuite les 
Catégories avec l'explication des Universaux, en 128 folios". Enchiridion 
qui comprend les expressions scientifiques et philosophiques. On y trouve de 
maniére spéciale ce que les théologiens ont utilisé comme termes : hypos- 


———— 


7) Jacobi Edesseni, Hexameron seu in opus Creationis Libri septem, edidit LB CHA- 
BOT. CSCO 92, Leuven, 1928; interpretatus A. VACHALDE, CSCO, 97, Leuven, 1932. 

8) History of Syriac Sciences and Literature (en arabe et traduit en anglais), Damas, 
1996. Nous citons le texte arabe, pp. 294-306. 

9} Georges des Arabes le mentionne. Mais il semble perdu. 

10) Khalil GEORR, Les Catégories d'Aristote dans leurs versions Syro-Arabes, Beyrouth, 
1948; H. HUGONNARD-ROCHE, « Sur les versions syriaques des Catégories d' Aristote », JAS. 
275 (1987) 205-222. 
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tase, aséité, nature, personne, prosopon... De plus, il a écrit deux lettres sur 
le thème de ia mort : Est-ce que les années de l'homme sont comptées de 
sorte qu’il ne meurt qu’au terme de sa vie. La seconde, prolonge la première 
en mentionnant le terme de la vie, mais en ajoutant l’ordre et la permission 
de Dieu qui l’a créé et a pris soin de lui. Tout cela est appuyé par des témoi- 
gnages théologiques et philosophiques. Une troisième lettre parle de la Pro- 
vidence divine et réfute la doctrine du destin et de la fatalité!. 


Au niveau théologique, Jo science théologique. Bar Haebreus le cite 
dans son livre les Conduites (al-hidáyát). Moise bar Képha s'y appuie dans 
ses deux livres sur « l’autonomie et la création des anges », sur « la théologie 
et l'incarnation ». Ensuite Questions et réponses sur le christianisme avec 
des exemples de l'Écriture sainte, pour l'éducation des étudiants. De plus, 
des synodes de Carthage, Réponse à Nestorius. Réponse à 28 questions théo- 
logiques posées par son disciple Constantin. 


Suite à cela viennent les questions liturgiques et la théologie sacramen- 
taire : Homélies sur le sacrifice de la messe (pain azyme), sur le Myrrhon... 
Explication de la messe. Organisation de la prière de l'office pour la semaine 
dans un manuscrit parisien écrit au XV“ siécle". Pengit des dimanches et des 
fêtes", Le livre des trésors où l’on trouve les rites du baptême, du mariage, 
de la bénédiction de l’eau à la fête de l’épiphanie, les services des funérailles 
pour les prêtres, les évêques... Hymnes pour le Vendredi-Saint. Correction 
de la liturgie de St Jacques, frère du Seigneur, à partir du grec. Anaphore de 
la messe, calendrier des fêtes de l’année liturgique. 


A cela s'ajoute l'oeuvre canonique (questions et réponses), historique 
(Chronique d'Eusébe de Césarée, puis sa propre Chronique selon la manière 
d'Eusébe). Enfin l’œuvre grammaticale, si vaste, qui va ouvrir la porte aux 
études bibliques. Un livre de grammaire dont il ne reste que des fragments 
qui furent édités, et considérés comme le premier livre de grammaire en sy- 
riaque!*. À cela s'ajoutent de nombreuses lettres, à propos de l'alphabet grec, 
de l'écriture syriaque, des points diacritiques. 


11) Expression typique « al-qadà' wal-qadar ». 

12) A. MINGANA, Woodbrocks Studies, 1927. 

13) Voir History, p. 69 : Il a composé ce qui se dit les dimanches de la résurrection. et a 
réuni de nombreux textes... 

14) Theodor NOLDEKE, Compendius Syriac Grammar, translated from the second and 
improved German Edition by James A. CRICHTON, Eisenbrauns, Winona Lake, Indiana, 2001, 
p- 244, l’utilisation de tue dans f'épitre 13 de l'édition de Wright, p. 11, 7. II en est de même 
en p. 445: Rage hod o RE A la p. 285 à propos de l'attribut relatif avec une construction 
proche du grec. 
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Et avant de revenir à l'Écriture Sainte proprement dite, je voudrais citer 
la réflexion d’Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 
1922, p. 251): « Les Saintes Écritures ont trouvé en Jacques d'Edesse le 
plus grand théologien en langue syriaque, témoin ce que renferment diffé- 
rentes œuvres. Et les textes en prose dans les sciences comme dans la gram- 
maire et la philosophie et la biologie, sont si précis et élégants. Enfin le con- 
tenu des différents traités nous donnent à penser que les syriaques ne le cé- 
daient en rien, dans ces domaines, aux occidentaux ». 


2. JACQUES D’ EDESSE ET LES ÉTUDES BIBLIQUES 


Nous commençons par citer les titres de ce qu’a écrit Jacques dans le 
domaine biblique. 


a- 


b- 


2 


d- 


Correction de la Peshitta de l’Ancien Testament. Ce fut le premier 
livre en langue syriaque qui chercha à mettre en ordre les livres ca- 
noniques. II divisa les livres en chapitres, et il préfaça chaque cha- 
pitre par le résumé de son contenu. Il fit des remarques et écrivit di- 
verses notices inspirées de Sévère d’Antioche, montra la différence 
entre les versions syriaques et les versions grecques, où même expli- 
qua le vocabulaire et le sens des mots. 


Le livre des Rois, 1 et 2 Samuel, 1 et 2 Rois selon l'appellation des 
Septante. Il fut fait en 705. Les manuscrits sont datés de 719-720, 
c'est-à-dire quelques années aprés la mort de Jacques. 


Vocabulaire des mots des deux Testaments. Il s'agit d'un gros vo- 
lume trés précieux et vraiment utile, où les noms des personnes, des 
villes et des villages ainsi que les mots étrangers à la langue ont été 
vocalisés complétement. En effet, les maitres enseignaient à leurs 
étudiants la lecture correcte avec les points diacritiques. Cela existait 
avant Jacques, mais celui-ci améliora la méthodologie quand il était 
au monastére de Teléda. De plus, il ne se contenta pas des livres bi- 
bliques, mais il placa la vocalisation chez les grands auteurs grecs 
comme Basile, Grégoire de Naziance, Grégoire de Nysse, Jean 
Chrysostome, Sévère d'Antioche. 


Explication de la Genèse et des quatre livres qui la suivent, avec 
d'autres livres de I’ Ancien Testament. Ceci se trouve dans le corpus 


ke 


15) Rubens DUVAL, Littérature syriaque, 3° éd., Paris, 1907, tr. arabe par Louis QAS- 
SAB, Baghdad, 2001. Nous citons le texte arabe, ici pp. 75-76. 
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de Sévère". 

Hexaméron (n. 6). Il fut écrit suite à la demande de Constantin, 
évêque d’Emése puis d'Édesse. 1l s'agit d'un dialogue avec un cer- 
tain Constantin. L'œuvre se présente en sept traités : (1) Création des 
intelligibles et incorporels, c'est-à-dire des anges. (2) Création du 
ciel et de la terre. (3) La terre préparée pour l'habitation des hu- 
mains, les mers, les iles, les montagnes célébres, les plantes et les 
arbres. (4) Les luminaires, comme la lune et les étoiles, créés dans le 
firmament. (5) Les animaux et les reptiles qui vivent dans l'eau ou 
qui volent dans les airs. (6) Les animaux sauvages, les rapaces, les 
reptiles terribles. Quant au septiéme traité, écrit par Georges, 
l’évêque des Arabes, il parle de l'homme. Ce texte se trouve dans 
deux manuscrits à Lyon et dans un codex parisien, l'ancien Colbert. 


9 


f- Traduction du récit des fils de Jonadab (Les Rékabites) du grec en sy- 
riaque. C'est un écrit juif, apocryphe. Francois Nau le publia à partir 
du BM 12174 et Paris 236. 


g- Plusieurs lettres : Une à propos des Gabaonites (Jos 9, Iss) qui font 
alliance avec Josué. Une autre qui parle du juste Noé. Une troisiéme 
qui parle de la généalogie de Jésus où il dit: «Je sais que nous 
avons des récits écrits par des personnes ferventes, de chez elles, 
sans qu'elles aient un texte précis qui témoigne. La Sainte Vierge 
Marie est la fille d'Anne et du bienheureux Joachim. Il habitait la 
Galilée, là où sera bâtie la ville de Tibériade. Et tout se termine par 
la prophétie de Daniel sur le Christ » (Dn 7, 14). 


Dans la lettre XIV, un ensemble de questions furent traitées : Pourquoi 
Dieu dit à Abraham : ta descendance sera en esclavage 400 ans dans une 
terre étrangére? (Gn 15, 13), Pourquoi Abraham a-t-il quitté "Ur des Chal- 
déens? (Gn 11, 31). Est-il sür qu'il n'y avait pas de livres avant Moise? Ceci 
répond à ceux qui disent que Moise a inventé l'écriture. De la femme éthio- 
pienne dont Aaron et Marie ont dit du mal (Nb 12, Iss). De l'orgueil de Sa- 
tan et de la parole du Seigneur qui lui dit à propos de Job : « Prends garde à 
son áme » (Jb 2, 6). De béhémot dont a parlé le livre de Job (Jb 40, 15-24). 
Quel Zacharie fut tué entre le temple et l'autel? Voir Mt 23, 35 où il est dit : 


16) G. PHILLIPS, Scholia on Some Passages of the Old Testament by Mar Jacob, 
Londres, 1864 (avec tr. Anglaise). Voir entre autres B.M. 700 (Add 14483, 9° s.), 861 (Add 
17193, en 874); Voir aussi François Nau, « Traduction des lettres XII et XIII de Jacques 
d'Édesse, (Éxégéte biblique), in ROC. 10 (1905) 197-208 ct 258-282. 
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« Zacharie, fils de Barachie ». En fait, c’est Zacharie fils de Joaida (2 Ch 24, 
20-22). Est-ce que l'enfant qu'Elie a rendu à la vie était Jonas, fils 
d'Amittai? (Jon l, 1). Est-ce que Teglat Phalasar, le roi d’Assour, vivait à ce 
moment à Ninive? Quelle parole est vraie : Celle qui dit: « Dans quarante 
jours aura disparu Ninive? (Jon 3, 4) ou dans trois jours? » Qu’est ce con- 
combre sauvage que cueillait un des fils des prophètes? (2 R 4, 39). 


Dans cette méme lettre, d’autres questions furent abordées : le prophéte 
Abdias, la tente d’Alliance, Ceruya la mère de Joab, Abiyya le père de Asa 
(IR 15, 2). Les Psaumes ont-ils tous été écrits par David? Est-ce vrai que les 
Juifs furent appelés Hébreux a cause de Eber (Gn 10, 21, 24). Quels sont les 
3000 proverbes attribués a Salomon? {IR 5, 12). Qui sont les soixante braves 
qui gardaient son lit? A propos de Saül, premier roi des Hébreux. Les dix 
justes à Sodome. 


La lettre XV répondit à 15 questions pris dans la Bible et surtout dans 
l'Ancien Testament. 


La lettre XVI parlera du Cénacle qui n'appartenait pas à Nicodème mais 
à Lazare que Jésus ressuscita. Qu’est « cette écharde dans la chair » de Paul? 
(2Co 12, 7). Le Philippe qui a évangélisé le ministre de la reine d' Éthiopie et 
les Samaritains, était le diacre non l'apótre. Koush est le Yémen, non 
l'Éthiopie. Les Mages étaient douze; les ossements qu'Ézéchiel vit au milieu 
de la vallée (Ez 37). Dans les lettres 34-38 d'autres problémes furent traités. 


3. JACQUES D'ÉDESSE ET LA SEPTANTE 


Toute une vie consacrée à la Bible, avec le texte grec dans une main et 
la Peshitta dans l'autre. Quand on sait que le texte syriaque officiel eut pour 
base principale le texte hébreu qui devint l'Autorité à la fin du I" siècle aprés 
JC, et quand on se rend compte que la LXX n'est pas une traduction serrée 
de l'hébreu, d'autant plus que ce texte n'était pas encore fixé!”, la réaction de 
Jacques d'Édesse sera tout simplement la correction du texte syriaque sur le 
grec. 


Que reste-t-il de cette œuvre jacobienne? Les cinq livres du Penta- 
teuque, Samuel | et H, Isaïe et Daniel. Un texte presque complet, comme dit 
le patriarche Barsoum dans son History (p. 294). Mais pour le reste de la 
Bible ce sont des fragments, des bribes qu'on essaie de publier. 





17) Gilles DORIVAL, « Les origines de la Septante : la traduction en grec des cinq livres 
de la Torah ». in La Bible grecque des Septante. Du judaisme hellénistique au Christianisme 
ancien, Cerf, Paris, 1988, pp. 39-82. 
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Nous avons déjà cité l’œuvre de G. Phillipes (note 16). D. Kruisheer 
nous promet une édition du commentaire sur l'Octateuque"*. A. Salvesen 
prépare une « édition de la version de Jacques d Édesse de LI Samuel »!° 
Déjà le livre de Daniel avait eu sa part en 1788” avec trois textes comparés 
avec deux textes de la Genèse. Ézéchiel aussi que nous lisons dans BM 
14229 et Paris 27 fut signalé dans Oriens Christianus". 


Ce qu'on peut dire en général, avant de citer des textes précis, c'est 
qu'au monastére de Karkafé il y avait plusieurs manuscrits de la LXX. Ce 
qui fait qu'on peut difficilement s'arréter à un seul. De plus, ce connaisseur 
de l'hébreu a pu recourir ici ou là à des travaux de savants juifs. Ensuite, 
Jacques n'a pas voulu donner une traduction compléte de la LXX, d'autant 
plus qu'il connaissait l'opposition à la culture grecque dans le monastére oü 
il vivait. En effet, enseignant le grec, au monastére d’Ausibone”, il se vit 
contraint de quitter ce monastère et d'aller à Teleda et d’’y passer quelques 
neuf ans à la révision de l'Ancien Testament”. Enfin il faut dire que 
l'évéque d'Édesse avait háte de finir le travail à cause des circonstances poli- 
tiques que traversait la région. 


En fait, on n'a pas de traduction « pure », mais comme dit Wright «a 
curious ecclectic or patchwork text »^*. Cinq volumes furent trouvés au dé- 
sert de Nitrie; ils forment un ensemble qui fut écrit en 7 19-7205. 





18) Dirk KRUISCHEER & Lucas VAN ROMPAY, A Bibliographical Clavis to the Works of 
Jacob of Edessa, Hugoyé, |, 1 (p. 8 de 25). 

19) A. G. SALVESEN, « An edition of Jacob of Edessa’ version LI Samuel", Symposium 
Syriacum VAL, pp. 13-22; Voir Id., The Books of Samuel in the Syriac Version of Jacob of 
Edessa (MP I, 10), Leiden, 1999; R. 3. SALEY, The Samuel Manuscript of Jacob of Edessa in 
its Underlying Textual Traditions (MP I, 9), Leiden, 1998. 

20) C. BUGATI, Daniel secundum editionem LXX interpretum ex tetraplis desumptum, 
Milan, 1788, XI-XVI, 150-151, 157-158 (Gen 11, 1-9; Gen 49, 2-11; Dan 1-6; Dan 9, 24-27 
Sus (ou Dan 13) 1-6) reprinted in J. B. EICHHORN, Allgemeine Bibliothek, 2 (1789) 270-293; 
Voir aussi J. D. MiCHAELIS, Orientalische und exegetische Bibliothek, 18 (1782) 180-183 
(Gen 49, 2-11). 

21) M. UGOLINI, « Il Ms Vat. Sir 5 e la recensione del V.T. di Giacomo d'Edessa », OC, 
2 (1902) 412-413 (Ez 7, 1-13). A la p. 409 l'auteur parle d'autres fragments d'Ez. 

22) Saint Ausibone est en fait Basile le Grand. Avec Amien, ils construisirent ce monas- 
tére au milieu du IV* siécle. 

23) Voir note 6, p. 336. La base est BM 14129 puis BNP 26, 27. 

24) William WRIGHT, 4 Short History of Syriac Literature, 1894, p. 17; Id., Catalogue 
of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum Acquired since 1838, p. 38, col |. 

25) CeRIANI, Le Edizioni e i Manoscritti delle Versioni Siriache del Vecchio Test., 1869, 
p. 27; Voir Monumenta, op. cit, vol II, fasc I, pp. XI-XII, vol V, fasc 1, pp. 1-40. L'Abbé 
MARTIN, "L'Hexaméron de Jacques d'Édesse", Jas (9* série) 12 (1898), Intr. pp. 230-232, 
296ss. 
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Nous rappelons que les textes des commentaires de Jacques se lisent 
chez Dionysios bar Salibi, chez Bar Hebraeus, et surtout dans les Catena du 


p ku brat 

moine Sévère” . Heo 

Aprés cette vue succincte, nous voudrions regarder quelques textes ja- 
cobiens et les comparer pour voir dans quelle mesure la LXX a influencé le 
texte de Jacques d' Édesse. Et nous commençons par la conclusion que nous 
lisons dans le Colophon à la fin de I Samuel”. Le livre s'appelle : le premier 
des Régnes, comme dans la Septante (BactAevwv). Alors que dans la Peshit- 
ta nous parlons du premier livre de Samuel et du second livre de Samuel’. 
Ensuite, l'auteur n'est pas parti d'une seule version, mais de plusieurs, Le 
passage se fait du syriaque (Lass ` des syriens) au grec (Lua ` aux grecs). 
Cependant il ne s'agit pas de traduction, mais de correction : Témoin le 
verbe au début jii. « To direct, make straight or right ». L'on parle de che- 
min droit, de cœur droit’. Cela signifie tout simplement que le texte relu 
n'était pas juste. On comprend ici pourquoi les amoureux du syriaque 
s’opposérent aux propositions de Jacques. Pour eux, la langue syriaque fut 
celle d'Adam avec Dieu au paradis. Ils considérent qu'elle ne peut étre sup- 
plantée par le Grec! 


Deux détails encore. Le premier ` autant que possible?'. Cela signifie 
que l'auteur n'avait pas les mains libres. Le second insiste sur la difficulté", 


A. Salvesen (pp. 484-485) cite un scholion concernant l'onction de Da- 
vid par Samuel”. L'auteur commente 1S 12-13 et s'appuie sur Is 11, 2, car il 
développe le thème de l'Esprit (ou l'esprit, dans une large frange de la tradi- 
tion syriaque). 





26) Bibliotheca Orientalis L 487-488; Cod. Vat. 103 (Cat Ill, 7); B.M. Add 12144 
(WRIGHT, Catalogue, p. 208). Dans le premier ms, on trouve un exposé bref du Pentateuque, 
de Job, de Josué, de Juges, par Jacques d’Edesse (Cat III, pp. 9-11). 

27) Alison SALVESEN, « Spirits in Jacob of Edessa’ Revision of Samuel », in Aram, 5: 
122 (1993) 462. 

` 28) La Sama late: Livre de Samuel le prophète. Nous sommes dans la ligne juive qui 

considère que Samuel a écrit I-II S; « pour les événements qui ont suivi sa mort, le voyant 
Gad et le prophète Nathan ont complété son œuvre », Introd. à la Bible, 1, Desclée, Paris, 
1957, p. 414. Voir Baba Bathra 15a. 

29} m. s f Différentes versions. 

ie compendious Syriac Dictionary, Oxford, 1957, p. 627. 

heer pi 
32) Slam. Difficulté dans l'absolu ou difficulté dans la compréhension toas 
33) Voir PHILLIPS, Scholia, pp. 24-28. 
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En IS 16, 13, la différence entre le texte de la P$ et celui de Jacques est 
on ne peut plus claire. Celui-ci parle de l’Esprit de Dieu (al La PS dit : 
l'Esprit du Seigneur (L:), comme dans la LXX (kopiov). Pour le verbe a se 
reposer » (tus) de Jacques, la PS dit aà, qui signifie avec la préposition Ss 
envahir. Et le verbe tout seul signifie : prospérer. Quant au verbe grec de la 
LXX £9nAaco, il rejoint Jacques avec le sens de descendre et se reposer. 


Pour le texte d'Is 11, 2, Jacques ne change pas le texte de la PS. C'est le 
méme verbe J:a : habiter, camper. 


En 1S 16, 14, le début de la phrase est renversé. Jacques commence la 
phrase avec le verbe t:> (a passé) suivi du complément Sola «e (de Saül) lais- 
sant le sujet pour la fin fos, Loi (l'Esprit de Dieu). Dans la PS il y avait le pro- 
nom e (o), Jacques s'en passe peut-être pour l'élégance. La Pš dit tout sim- 
plement : « L'Esprit de Dieu passa de Saül ». Dans la suite de la phrase, la P$ 
est conforme au grec : « Et un esprit mauvais, de devant Dieu, le faisait fondre 
Le) ou le tourmenter. Il s’agit du verbe arabe ` $3 de «là. Cependant, 
Jacques place le verbe =... à la fin et ajoute le verbe I. (prendre, voir arabe 
Jl) : un esprit mauvais de devant Dieu le saisissait et le tourmentait ». 


L'on voit ici combien Jacques use avec liberté des textes qui sont à sa 
portée. Tantót il s'appuie sur la P5, tantót sur la Septante et à la fin il présente 
sa propre traduction”. Va-t-on s'étonner aprés cela que ni les tenants de la PS 
ni les tenants de la syro-hexaplaire ne se sont retrouvés dans ce nouveau texte. 
Pour cela, il n'eut pas autant de succés que la traduction de Paul de Tella. 


Nous revenons à présent à I’ Hexaméron avec les citations qui s’y trou- 
vent. La premiére: Ps 102 (103), 20 : « Afin qu'ils accomplissent rapidement 
et sans retard, ces choses qui (leur) sont ordonnées ». Que dit la LXX? 
« Bénissez le Seigneur, tous ses anges, puissants en force, qui accomplissent 
(xotoovtec) sa parole et écoutent la voix de sa parole ». La LXX est fidèle à 
l’hébreu avec deux fois le mot « parole » "27 et le verbe « écouter » yaw. La 
P$ semble résumer l'hébreu. Elie se contente de dire ` « qui se revêtent de 
force et font ses commandements ». 


Le texte de Jacques n'est ni conforme à {’hébreu, ni à la LXX, mais il se 
présente dans la ligne de la P3 tout en changeant le substantif « ses comman- 
dements » „saas en un verbe : ce qui est commandé ou ordonné. 


34) M. H. GOSHEN GOTTSTEIN, « Neue Syrohexaplarfragmente » in Biblica, 37 (1956) 
165-166. 
35) Syr. p. 8; latin p. 5; aei, dol. soot yo Srsany lial 
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Dans Gn 1, 6-8, il est parlé du firmament. Jacques suit la PS, mais il 
n'attend pas le v. 8 (comme dans le texte hébreu) pour dire : « il en fut ain- 
si» Loe love, mais il place Pexpression juste après l'ordre de Dieu : « Dieu 
dit : Qu'il y ait un firmament entre eaux et eaux. Il en fut ainsi » (v. 6). Ainsi 
il suivit la Septante Kat EYEVETO OUTUX. 


Dans Gn |, 11-13, Jacques s’éloigne de la PS. Au v. 11, au lieu du verbe 
not : (Que la terre) fasse sortir, il place un verbe plus précis LA. germer. Et 
cela se dit pour les plantes, alors que le verbe « sortir » est plus général et 
s'emploie pour de multiples choses. La LXX utilise le verbe Bhaotew qui 
signifie faire germer. En hébreu nous lisons : 1» : selon son espèce. La P$ 
suit le TM: ama. Mais la LXX ajoute à kata yevoc, une expression : 
Kai kað’ opovotr] ta et selon sa ressemblance. Jacques reprend le grec „lo 
ele», Cela lui permet un apport scientifique quand il va faire de la botanique 
dans son Hexaméron. 


La Pš poursuit le v. 11 : « Et un arbre de fruits (qui fructifie) qui fait des 
fruits selon son espèce dont la plante a^s, est en lui sur la terre; il en fut ain- 
si ». En hébreu, au lieu de plante, on a « semence » as oxin oo WW, suivi par 
la LXX oneppa et donc par Jacques. 


Une derniére lecture dans ce premier chapitre de la Genése (v. 21-22) 
nous montre le travail de Jacques d' Édesse dans la « correction » du texte de 
la Bible. Non seulement un retour à la LXX, mais aussi un travail pour amé- 
liorer le texte afin qu'il soit digne de la nouvelle société qui se forme avec la 
conquéte arabe. 


Quand la Pš dit « Dieu créa », fə, dans la ligne de l'hébreu 32", 
Jacques dit le verbe a faire » „a et cela à la manière de la LXX : Coop, 
Puisqu'il y a déjà la matiére, le verbe « faire » suffit. Quant à la création, elle 
se fait à partir de « rien », en syriaque p,» II. Et alors qu'on parle « d'âme vi- 
vante » en hébreu, et grec, et dans la PS, Jacques considère que le mot I... 
(vivante) est de trop. Dieu fit « tout âme rampante ». Et au lieu de omg : 
« tout oiseau ailé selon son espèce », comme dans la Pš. Jacques reprend Ji : 
selon son espèce, et cela avec le grec kata yevoc. Enfin, le pluriel yuan 
prend la place du singulier sos pour dire que toutes les créatures de Dieu 
Sont belles. Cela dit une certaine personnalisation, alors que le singulier peut 
Signifier le neutre : cela était beau. Quant aux oiseaux du v. 22, le verbe qui 
les accompagne est au pluriel |... comme en grec, non à la forme féminine, 
comme c'est la régle dans les langues sémitiques. 


De la Genése nous passons au Livre de Samuel : David voulut recenser 
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le peuple. Pour cela, il mérite le châtiment lui ou son peuple (2S 24). Et nous 
lisons le v. 15-16 : « Le Seigneur envoya donc la peste en Israël depuis ce 
matin-là jusqu'au temps fixé, et il mourut parmi le peuple de Dan à Bersabbé 
70000 hommes. L'ange étendit la main vers Jérusalem pour la détruire, mais 
le Seigneur renonga à sévir et dit à l'ange qui exterminait le peuple : « As- 
sez! Maintenant, reláche ton bras ». Or l'ange de Seigneur était auprés de 
l'aire d'Arauna le Jébusite ». 


Dans ce texte de l'histoire d'Israél, Jacques suit fidèlement la P$ sauf 
quelques améliorations minimes de style. Le texte dit : « Le Seigneur empé- 
cha » Ils. Jacques place le pronom annonciateur use. Et au lieu de l'état 
construit Jl» devant le mot fla» (lange de la mort), Jacques garde l'état em- 
phatique L5» avec le , (Rex, Lie). La PS dit: «Qui était détruisant le 
peuple », ou en train de détruire le peuple. Jacques emploie l'imparfait « qui 
détruisait » ke oi). Puis il ajoute le pronom annonciateur devant le mot 
« peuple » ha> od. 


Un autre texte du livre des Régnes se lit en IR 22, 19, à propos de Mi- 
chée fils de Yimla. À la question du roi « Michée dit : J'ai vu le Seigneur as- 
sis sur son tróne et toute l'armée des cieux debout auprés de lui, à sa droite et 
à sa gauche ». 


Le texte de la Pš est pris au premier livre des Rois lisse, Lsoo fee. La P$ 
suivant l'hébreu, dit simplement: le Seigneur (Lis). Quant à Jacques, il 
parle du Dieu des armées flax. alors que la LXX parle du Dieu d'Israél. Au 
lieu de « toute l'armée (a) des cieux » Jacques parle de hads en accord 
avec le grec otpatia qui désigne l'armée (de la terre). La Pš dit ensuite : 
«au-dessus de lui » «x» wx, puisque le roi (Dieu) est assis et les gardes sont 
debout. Cette image n'était plus comprise. Comment les adorateurs (un des 
sens de lox.) peuvent être au-dessus de Dieu. Ils sont plutôt « auprès de 
lui » oia. 


Nous terminons cette analyse des textes de Jacques en lisant le livre de 
Job. Le premier texte, Jb 15, 15-16 : « Méme à ses saints Dieu ne se fie pas, 
et les cieux ne sont pas purs à ses yeux. Combien moins le répugnant, le cor- 
rompu, l'homme qui boit la perfidie comme l'eau ». Elifaz de Teiman veut 
disculper Dieu; alors il montre que tout homme est impur. La Pš et Jacques 
se rejoignent pour parler de « saints » lùs, avec le verbe «se fier » euo. 
Ensuite, ce sont les cieux tima qui ne sont pas assez purs £a, ` méme termes, 
méme formes grammaticales. D'ailleurs la LXX suit aussi l'hébreu. Ceci au 
V. 15. Mais au v. 16 les deux textes divergent. La PS dit: « Et aussi si 
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l'homme est rejeté Wa et accablé sighs, c’est qu'il boit le mal Ya. comme 
de l'eau ». Pour Jacques, c’est tout un autre texte : « Laisse sana l'homme 
repoussant Less, et non pur Le Y». Avec le verbe « boire », la P$ emploie le 
futur 18 alors que Jacques emploie le présent I (Shoté). Ici Jacques suit 
carrément la LXX : l'homme donne la nausée BôsAvymo. I n'est pas pur 
a-kadaptos; avec le participe présent en grec mvæv c'est le participe pré- 
sent aussi en Jacques : buvant. 


Le second texte de Job est une parole d'Élihu (33, 21-24). Je traduis la P$ 
d'abord : « Il mange sa chair à cause de sa peur, il ne voit pas la multitude de 
ses os » (v. 21). Fidélité au texte hébreu avec des termes analogues : ‘KI, bsr, 
r'a. Mais il y a possibilité de plus d'une lecture. La LXX parle de « chair qui 
tombe en pourriture » (onzo); « il fait voir ses os vides ». Quant au texte de 
Jacques, il est plus développé ` « Si donc sa chair est pourrie lasts car la ma- 
ladie l'opprime... et la multitude de ses os sont vus vides ». Au lieu de la peur 
obs, dans la P3, c'est le verbe voir dans la LXX comme chez Jacques à cause 
de la lecture du verbe hébreu qui peut signifier « voir » et « craindre ». 


v. 22 : « Son âme s'approche de la décrépitude et sa vie de la mort ». La 
P3 est fidèle à l'hébreu. La LXX parle d'abord de la mort et ensuite de 
l’Hadès. Le texte de la P$ satisfait Jacques mais il parle du shéol Sow dans 
la ligne de la LXX. 


v. 23: « Si à lui il y a un ange qui l'écoute, un entre mille, il montrera à 
l'homme sa rectitude » (Pš). Jacques donne un autre sens au texte, suivant en 
cela la LXX : «S'il y avait auprés de lui des milliers d'anges portant la 
mort”, Pun d'eux ne le frapperait ni ne le toucherait, s'il comprend dans son 
cœur qu'il faut revenir au Seigneur ». Il s'agit d’un calque du grec plus déve- 
loppé que l'original. 

Nous arrétons ici cette recherche qui a montré d'une part le retour de 
Jacques au texte de la LXX dans ses différents manuscrits, et d'autre part, sa 
liberté de poursuivre le grec ou l'abandonner pour suivre l'avis des savants 
Juifs. Sa Bible fut en fait, un texte propre à lui, montrant son souci de rendre la 
lecture claire, et essayant d'actualiser le texte pour les VII et VIII siècles. 


CONCLUSION 


. Voilà un regard sur Jacques d'Édesse à l'occasion du treiziéme cente- 
naire de sa mort. Et nous ne pouvons que regretter que cet homme à la haute 
DOR e CORP ed nu 

36) New aj. En grec Sava - popor. 
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stature reste méconnu jusqu’à présent, et ses œuvres non publiées. Philo- 
sophe, historien, théologien, canoniste, grammairien de haute valeur et sur- 
tout bibliste qui a relu la Bible syriaque, la Peshitta à la lumière de la LXX, 
et cela en réponse à l’attente de son siècle de lumière avec la culture grecque 
dominante. A-t-il été un créateur dans ces domaines? Plutôt un homme de 
réformes et à tous les niveaux. Même les homélies cathédrales de Sévère 
d’Antioche furent traduites avant lui : il se contenta de relire et de corriger ce 
qui avait été fait avant lui. Celui qui échoua dans la réforme de la vie monas- 
tique jusqu’à brûler les canons qui règlent la vie des moines et dire : « Je 
brûle ces règles que vous piétinez parce qu’elles sont devenues inutiles pour 
vous ». Celui qui ne réussit pas dans son diocèse, parce qu’il préférait fré- 
quenter les livres, non les hommes et les femmes, car il était de nature ner- 
veuse, réussit merveilleusement son œuvre littéraire à tel point que l’Église 
syrienne orthodoxe lui discerna les nombreux titres et appellations : unique 
parmi les savants, unique parmi les grands maîtres, rare en son temps, pro- 
dige parmi les chercheurs. Bref, l’incomparable savant des Syriens, dans les 
premiers siècles comme dans les siècles suivants, méritait bien qu’on en 
fasse mention de lui maintenant qu’il revient à la surface, avec ce sympo- 
sium tenu à Cordoba, en Espagne. 
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A LIST OF EAST SYRIAC ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORS IN THE 
*BOOK OF CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ORDER OF CHURCH 
SERVICES AND ITS SUCCESSION” OF ABRAHAM SEKWANA 
(A.D. 1849-1931) 


BY 
Grigory KESSEL” 


I. AUTHOR AND THE TEXT 


The author's name of the treatise discussed in the present paper was 
scarcely known before 1982, when a short notice by Khalil Samir devoted to 





si I should like to thank Dr. Nikolai Seleznyov (Moscow) who kindly shared with me 
his photocopy of the text and thus caused the writing of the present paper. 

Abbreviations: 

ASSEMANI 1719 — Josephus ASSEMANI, BO, vol. 1, Roma, 1719. 

ASSEMANI 1725 — Josephus ASSEMANI, BO, vol. 3,1, Roma, 1725. 

BAUMSTARK 1922 - Anton BAUMSTARK, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur mit 
Ausschluß der christlich-palastinensischen Texte, Bonn, 1922. 

BAUMSTARK 1936 — Anton BAUMSTARK, “Syrische Handschriften der Bibliothek der 
Erzbischüflichen Akademie in Paderborn", in Oriens Christianus 11 (1936) 97-101. 

ECCHELLENSIS 1653 — Abraham ECCHELLENSIS, Tractatum continentem. Catalogum 
Librorum Chaldaeorum, tam ecclesiasticorum, quam profanorum. Auctore Hebediesu Metro- 
polita Sobensi, Romae, 1653. 

Frey 1963 — Jean-Maurice FIEY, "Diptyques nestoriens du XIV* siècle”, in AB 81 
(1963) 371-414. 

FIEY 2004 — Jean-Maurice FiEv, Saints syriaques / ed. Lawrence Conrad, Princeton, 
Darwin Press, N.J., 2004. 

KAUFHOLD 1983 — Hubert KAUFHOLD, “Einige ergänzende Bemerkungen über Abraham 
Sekwana”, in Oriens Christianus 67 (1983) 208-211. 

MINGANA 1933 - Alphonse MINGANA, The Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of 
Manuscripts now in the Possession of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 
vol. t. W. Heffer and Sons, Limited, Cambridge, 1933. 

REmmK 1979 - Gerrit REININK, Studien zur Quellen- und Traditionsgeschichte des 
Evangelienkommentars der Gannat Büssämë (CCSCO" 414, "Subs." 57), Peeters, Louvain, 1979. 

. SIKWANA 2007 — ‘Immani‘il Misa SIKWANA, Hartütün masáriqa, Dar al-masriq al- 
Jagáflyah, Dohük, 2007. 

VOOBUS 1965 — Arthur VOOBUS, History of the School of Nisibis («CSCO" 266, "Subs." 
26). Peeters, Louvain, 1965. 

WILMSHURST 2000 — David WILMSHURST, The Ecclesiastical Organisation of the 
Church of the East, 1318-1913 ("CSCO" 582, “Subs.” 104), Peeters, Louvain, 2000. 
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Abraham Sekwana was published in “Oriens Christianus”!; this received fur- 
ther additions made by Hubert Kaufhoid in the next volume of the same pe- 
riodical". In the preceding period as well as in the present time Abraham 
Sekwana is generally known as a scribe from a Chaldean scribal family in 
Algo’ who copied a number of important Syriac manuscripts. He is men- 
tioned especially frequently in the context concerning the authenticity of the 
“Chronicle of Arbela”, extant in a unique manuscript allegedly written in the 
10" c.? The codex itself is safely considered today as a forgery executed by 
Abraham at the request of Alphonse Mingana while the origin and value of 
the historical material is a point at issue“. 


And if in 1982 Khalil Samir managed to list only five manuscripts cop- 
ied by Abraham, thanks to the research of David Wilmshurst and 
*Emmanü'rl Masa Šikwānā about thirty codices from his hand are known to- 
day”, which has led to the assessment of his output as an impressive one, 


1) Khalil SAMIR, “Un auteur chaldéen oublié: Abraham Simon Sekwana (1849-1931)", 
in Oriens Christianus 66 (1982) 215-217. Already Samir had noticed the absence of Abra- 
ham’s name in any handbook of the history of Syriac literature, which still remains the case, 
see footnote 21. 

2) KAUFHOLD 1983. 

3) Presently Berlin or. fol. 3126 (for its description see Julius ASSFALG, Syrische 
VERF Los Syrische, KarSunische, Christlich-Palästinische, Neusyrische und 
Mandáische Handschriften (“Verzeichnis der orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland" 5), Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1963, p. 48). 

4) On the issue see Khalil SAMIR, Alphonse Mingana. 1878-1937. And his contribution 
to early Christian-Muslim Studies, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 1990, pp. 11-12 and lit- 
crature cited there; further studies are mentioned in Christelle JULLIEN, Florence JULLIEN, "La 
Chronique d’Arbéles. Propositions pour la fin d'une controverse”, in Oriens Christianus 85 
(2001) 41-83, see also Wolfgang HAGE, "Synodicon Orientale und Chronik von Arbela. Die 
Synode von 497 und die zwei Metropoliten der Adiabene", in Martin TAMCKE (Ed.), Syriaca, 
Zur Geschichte, Theologie, Liturgie und Gegenwartslage der Syrischen Kirche, 2. Deutsches 
Syrologen-Symposion (Wittenberg. 2000) ("Studien zur Orientalischen Kirchengeschichte” 
17), Lit Verlag, Hamburg, 2002, pp. 19-28; Ilaria RAMELLI, H Chronicon di Arbela: 
Presentazione, traduzione e note essenziali, Universidad Complutense Madrid, Madrid, 2002; 
Bawai Soro, The Church of the East. Apostolic and Orthodox, Adiabene Publications, San 
lose, 2007, pp. 287-339 [the publication contains the English translation of the Chronicle 
made by M.J. Birnie]. 

5) WILMsHURST 2000, 253 note 298 (it should be complemented by the mentioned arti- 
cle by Kaufhold, of which the author seems not to be aware as well as by the list of Abra- 
ham's manuscripts in SiKWANA 2007, 11-13). No doubt the number of manuscripts copied by 
Abraham Sekwana will grow with further examination of the collections preserved in the 
Middle East. 

6) The output of Abraham is surpassed only by two scribes: ‘Isa bar TSa'yà (more than 
70 mss) and Joseph bar Thomas (more than 50 mss) (WILMSHURST 2000, 254; SikwANA 
2007, 91-94, 130-132 and 168 (although the listings of Wilmshurst are more complete, those 
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As has already been demonstrated by both Samir and Kaufhold, Abra- 
ham Sekwana was not only active as a scribe, but he also authored some 
original literary works’. The most considerable among them is the “Book of 
Considerations on the Order of Church Services and its Succession”, written 
according to the opinion of the commentators in 1901/2 but most probably 
composed a few years earlier, in 1898". 


The treatise under discussion is a long work (the copy I used consists of 
200 folios), written in Classical Syriac. The text can be divided into two 
parts. The first is a historico-theological introduction to the East Syriac ec- 
clesiastical tradition, while the second is a liturgical commentary per se". 





of Sikwana include a few mss that are missing in the listings of the former]). 

7) Khalil Samm, “Un auteur chaldéen oublié: Abraham Simon Sekwana (1849-1931)”, 
in Oriens Christianus 66 (1982) 215-217; KAUFHOLD 1983. 

8) The translation of the title made by Baumstark ("Buch der Notizen, das be- 
kanntmacht mit der táķiç der (Gottes)dienste der Kirche und mit ihrer Sukzession”, in 
BAUMSTARK 1936, 98) contains an important error that ought to be corrected. In the Pader- 
born manuscript as described by BAUMSTARK the final word of the title is eoo. (if one ex- 
cludes the possibility of a miswriting by Baumstark), which means that the treatise deals with 
the succession of the services (the interpretation of Baumstark was upheld Kaufhold, while 
Samir does not give a translation of the title). However, in my copy the form of the final word 
is alsa, thus changing the meaning of the title and thus implying the succession of the 
Church. Such interpretation is confirmed by the contents of the treatise (particularly, in the 
beginning it deals with the history and development of the Church of the East) and its internal 
subdivision (see the title of Ch. 2 of the first mémra in the Appendix). The latter variant read- 
ing is also confirmed by the Trichur, Metropolitan Library 68. 

9) According to Haddad the book was written by Abraham Sekwänä in A.D. 1901 
[Butrus HADDAD, “Hams mahtütát suryaniyyah fi maktabat al-Magma'", in Journal of the 
Syriac Academy 2 (1976) 384], whereas Baumstark argued that it was finished in 1902 
(BAUMSTARK 1936, 98). The divergence between the two dates was reconciled by Kaufhold, 
who assumed that it was due to different calculations in the conversion of the date in the Se- 
leucid era (KAUFHOLD 1983, 209). This however seems to be disproved by the evidence of 
Baghdad, Chaldean Monastery Syr. 506, which - according to the catalogue description - re- 
ports that the text was composed in 1898; a further discrepancy is brought out by Aldo, 
Chaldean Church 33, which allegedly gives 1889 as the year of the composition of the text 
[Hormiz SANA, Mag QAYABALO, ‘Îliya *Isà SEKMANI, “Mabtarat kanisat al-Q6%”, in Makta- 
bat al-Mawsil w- ‘aprafha (*Fahäris al-mabfütät al-suryaniyah D al-‘Iraq” 1), Bagdad, 1977, p. 
235]. The veracity of the data provided by Chaldean Monastery Syr. 506 is clearly proved by 
the name of the Catholicos * Abdio" (i.e. 'Abdisó* Hayyat, 1895-1899), who is mentioned in 
the Prologue of the treatise. Thus the year 1889, when Algo’, Chaldean Church 33 was cop- 
ied, should be treated as a reference to the date of the composition of the treatise; the differ- 
gs with 1898 is perhaps a mere misprint. And finally, the evidence of Chaldean Monastery 
eres is further confirmed by Trichur, Metropolitan Library 68 which also reports that the 
m Aras composed by Abraham Sekwand in 1898 (fol. (E, The year 1898 is upheld also 
in "Abram ‘IMMA *' Awráhà Sikwana "al-Qas", in Simjà 1/1 (2007) 107. 

10) See the table of contents of the treatise in the Appendix. 
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So far the work is known to be extant in two manuscripts copied by 
Abraham himself. One is in the collection of the Syriac Academy in Bagh- 
dad (A.D. 1925)'! and the other is in the Erzbischôfliche Akademische Bib- 
liothek in Paderborn (A.D. 1912)'?. However, this list can be augmented by 
at least five? more manuscripts. The first is in the library of the Chaldean 
Monastery in Baghdad copied by Abraham in 1919 (Syr. 506)", the second 
is in the Chaldean church in Algo copied at an uncertain date ^, the third 
was copied in 1929 and is at present in the Metropolitan Library in Trichur 
(Kerala)'5, the fourth one (copied in 1928) is in the library of the Metropoli- 
tan residence of the Church of the East in Baghdad (no. 159)", while the 
fifth one (which evidently bears some anti-Chaldean interpolations)'* is pre- 





11) Butrus HADDAD, “Hams mabtütát suryaniyyah ff maktabat al-mağma“”, in Journal 
of the Syriac Academy 2 (1976) 384, cf. Khalil Samir, “Le “Journal of the Syriac Academy” 
et les etudes syro-arabes”, in Oriens Christianus 66 (1982) 223. 

12) BAUMSTARK 1936, 98 

13) Only the first two manuscripts are mentioned in WILMSHURST 2000, 253 note 298. 

14) Butrus HADDAD, Jak IsHAQ, Al-mabpizat al-suryaniyah wa-al-‘arabiyah ft hizänat 
al-rahbániyah al-kaldàniyah ft bagdad (“Faharis al-mabtütàt al-suryániyah fi al-"Iráq" HI, 1), 
Bagdad: Magma‘ al-lugah al-suryaniyah, 1988, p. 222 

15) Hormiz SANA, Nó'il QAYABALO, 'lliyà *Isà SEKMANI, "Mabtütàt kanisat al-Qo3”, in 
Maliabät al-Mawsil w-'afràfhà (*Faháris al-mab{ütät al-suryaniyah fi al-‘Irāq” I), Bagdad, 
1977, p. 235. The year mentioned in the description - 1889 (erroneously considered by the 
authors of the catalogue to be of the Seleucid era!) - most probably refers not to the date of the 
execution of the manuscript but to the date of the composition of the work and, as suggested 
earlier (see footnote 9), might be a misprint for 1898. More precise examination of the manu- 
scripts will help to assess the date of its execution (SIKWANA 2007, 12 follows the statement 
of the catalogue). 

16) Johannes P.M. VAN DER PLOEG, The Christians of St. Thomas in South India and 
their Syriac Manuscripts, Bangalore, 1983, p. 140 (n° 22) = Mar APREM, “Syriac Manuscripts 
in Trichur”, in J. MADEY, G. KANIARAKATH (eds.), The Church I love. A Tribute to Rev. Plac- 
id J. Podipara C.M.I., Ecumenical Biblical and Oriental Study Center, Kottayam, p. 108 (n° 
68). The ambiguous description of both catalogues ("copied in 1898 <...> completed in 
1929") is to be clarified as follows: the book was written by Abraham in 1898, whereas the 
manuscript was copied in 1929. Neither of the available descriptions gives the scribe's name, 
although it is mentioned in a colophon (fol. 185^): deacon Joseph bar Thomas of the Abuna 
family from Alqos (on him see WILMSHURST 2000, 254 and 'Emmünü'il Masa SIKWANA, 
Hatfüfün masàriqa, Dohük, 2007, pp. 91-94). 1 owe the opportunity to work with the manu- 
script to Dr. Nikolai Seleznyov (Moscow) who kindly allowed me to use his photocopy at the 
final stage of work on the article (which prevented me from introducing its evidence into the 
main body of the article). NS 

17) Al-Mutran Kiwarkis SLIWA, Fihkist mahfüfàt maktabat mutraniyyat kanisat al- 
masriq fi Bagdad, Bagdad, 2005, p. 15! \ The Catalogue provides the title of the text, while 
the author’s name is strangely lacking. 

18) In the prologue of the treatise aln mentions “our reverend father Mar Sem'un, 
Catholicos and Patriarch of the East". The name of the Catholicos as it can be found in the 
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served in a private collection whose whereabouts are unknown to me". The 
last copy was used for the present study”. 


IL. LIST OF THE AUTHORS 


One cannot but agree with Anton Baumstark, who assessed the book of 
Abraham as an important source for the study of the East Syriac liturgy, alt- 
hough it seems that it has completely escaped the attention of liturgical 
scholars”, Baumstark especially stressed the significance of the first chapter 
of memra 4 which contains two curious lists: one of East Syriac Catholicoi 
and the other of the East Syriac authors”. The list of Catholicoi certainly de- 





manuscript at present evidently bears the sings of emendation, whereas the original name can 
be read as ‘Abdi36° (and that is confirmed by the Trichur, Metropolitan Library 68, fol. 1"). 
Such emendations point to the fact that manuscript was (and maybe still is) in the possession 
of a member of the Church of the East, who altered the name of the Chaldean patriarch to the 
common name of the Catholicoi of the Qudshanis patriarchate. 

19) The copy of the manuscript was kindly procured for me by Dr. Nikolai Seleznyov. 
Dr. Seleznyov has informed me that he came into possession of the copy of the manuscript 
thanks to Rev. Ishak Timrs, at present a priest of the Church of the East in Armenia. There are 
numerous stamps with shelf mark 200 saying: “from the books of Ishaq Adüniyä from Erbil”. 
1 did not manage to pursue the data any further. 

20) There seems to be a colophon on fol. 200 but it is unreadable on my photocopy. 
However, relying on the correspondence of the handwriting of the manuscript to that of 
Mingana Syr. 47 which I managed to study de visu, there seems to be no doubt that it was also 
copied by Abraham. ! was not able to consult a copy of Trichur, Metropolitan Library 68 until 
just a few days before submission of the paper (see footnote 16), therefore | could not make 
full use of it for this study. Nevertheless collation of the relevant passages does not reveal any 
considerable variant readings. 

21) For instance it is not mentioned in Pierre YOUSIF, A classified bibliography on the 
East Syrian liturgy. La bibliographie classifiée de la liturgie syrienne orientale, Mar Thoma 
Yogam, Rome, 1990. Regrettably, Abraham still remains virtually unknown as an author. He 
is not mentioned in the recent study by George KtRAZ, "Biobibliographies of some Twentieth 
Century Syriac Writers", in George Kiraz (ed.), Malphono w-Rabo d-Malphone, pp. 339-364. 
It is worth noting that Abraham and his literary activity is well presented in a number of re- 
cent Arabic publications: Yüsuf HABBI, "Turát al-sürit al-adabi fi al-qarn al-tasi* ‘aër”, in 
Journal of the Syriac Academy 5 (1979-1980) 97-98 D am grateful to Prof. Dr. Hubert Kauf- 
hold who kindly provided me with photocopy of the paper]: "Abram ‘IMMA “’Awrähä 
Sikwana 'al-Qas", in Simia 1/1 (2007) 98-107; ‘Emmand'il Misa SIKWANA, Hapfafin 
masariga, Dohük, 2007, pp. 11-13. 

22) "Das Ganze dürfte bei einer näheren Beschäftigung mit dem nestorianischen bzw. 
schaldtischen Offizium insbesondere als eine Art von Erläuterung zu dem von Bedjan 

sorgten "Breviarium Chaldaicum’ nicht wertlos sein. Ein gewisses Interesse spezieller 
Natur bietet Mën IIL Pàsóqà 1 durch die Zusammenfassung der Überlieferung über die 
Anfinge der ostsyrischen Kirche, eine Liste der Katholikoi und ein umfangreiches 
Verzeichnis der dem Verfasser wenigstens dem Namen nach bekannten ostsyrischen 


kirchlichen Schriftsteller" (BAUMSTARK 1936, 98). 
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serves to be studied on its own, although it is worth noting that it contains 
the names of Catholicoi until Ya(h)ballaha III (A.D. 1281-1317) only”; 
however, what seems to be an advantage of Abraham's list is that the author 
discusses at some length the problems associated with the history of the first 
Catholicoi. 


As for the list of East Syriac authors, after presenting the names of Ca- 
tholicoi Abraham introduces it as follows: “With the multitude of Metropoli- 
tans and bishops there were in their time [of the Catholicoi] also renowned 
and versed teachers. We do not know the names of many of them, either be- 
cause their works and names vanished on the score of the persecutions that 
were in the Church of the East, or maybe because of the negligence of the 
authors who did not mention their names in the texts, or else it is due to hu- 
mility that they were unwilling to mention their names in the texts of their 
writings. And among them we know the following names from their works: 
<...>, And then he goes on with the list. Thus from the statement of 
Abraham one may infer that what author implicitly states is that the actual 
list contains the names of the authors to whose works he had direct access 
and, consequently, that those texts were available at the time when Abraham 
was writing his work. 


However, my examination of the list allows us to determine that Abra- 
ham certainly did not have at his disposal the work(s) of each mentioned au- 
thor. Rather his primary source should be identified as the “Catalogus libro- 
rum" of ‘Abdi86° of Nisibis (f A.D. 1318) which was supplemented by a 
mixed variety of sources (some of them having a compilative nature); never- 
theless it should be borne in mind that Abraham had access not only to the 
ordinary repertoire of manuscripts used on a day-to-day basis in the parishes 
but also to precious collections with rare and unique manuscripts as well and 
for that reason his list may provide evidence on texts that are considered to- 
day as lost. e ` 


Herewith I give the list of authors found in the copy available to me re- 
taining the diacritics. The Syriac text is supplied with an English translation 
and, when available, with reference to a relevant chapter in the “Catalogus 
librorum” of Assemani’s edition”. Siglum E after a chapter number indi- 


23) According to my preliminary observation Abraham depends on the tradition stem- 
ming from the "Liber turris". See infra footnote 28. 

24) Fol. 58*-59". 

25) Since as will be demonstrated later Abraham clearly depends on *Abdisó"s “Cata- 
logus librorum", the origin (either "Catalogus librorum" or compilation or original work at- 
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emes that the spelling of a name in Abraham’s text follows the edition of Ec- 
chettensis” rather than that of Assemani. A question mark signifies an un- 
certainty in the identification (mainly due to the lack of any further infor- 
mation). An asterisk before a name marks the fact that the work(s) attributed 
to the author is known to have been copied by Abraham". All of the names 
that are not to be found in the "Catalogus librorum" of ‘Abdi86* are provided 


in footnotes with available data concerning both their identity and literary 


e. 
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ET wide 


+343 wae 


Mar Abraham of Kaëkar® 

Mar Sahlüpa 

*Mar Papa? 

Mar Sem'ón bar Sabba‘é, who 
(composed) ‘anyata “although you 
took of” and “the one who knows 
the thoughts” and others”! 
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tributed 10 an author) of each of the coinciding names requires special investigation. That is 
the reason why I do not provide references to available evidence for those names which fea- 
ture in the "Catalogus". 

26) ECCHELLENSIS 1653. 

27) For the list of the manuscript copied by Abraham Sekwand see footnote 5. 

28) Though different identifications are possible (e.g. — n? 9), ! argue for the identifica- 
tion of this name with Catholicos Abraham of Kaskar (whose historicity is still being debat- 
ed). since the name is followed by the names of the next three Catholicoi (n° 2-4). However, 
no literary texts are known which are attributed to Catholicos Abraham of Kaskar. In the same 
sequence those four names of Catholicoi also appear in the list of the Patriarchs of the Church 
(fol. 58'). Apparently, Abraham Sekwna depends on the East Syriac tradition first registered 
in “Liber turris" (Christelle JULLIEN, Florence JULLIEN, Apótres des Confins. Processus mis- 
sionnaires chrétiens dans l'empire iranien ("Res Orientales" XV), Peeters, Bures-sur- 
Yvette/Leuven, 2002, pp. 231-232, see there also about the possible confusion of two persons 
with the same name: the Catholicos and the famous monk of the 6" c.). 

` 29) ASSEMANI 1725, 612, Most probably Catholicos (see the previous as well as the fol- 
tering entries), <a. A.D. 220-224. No information about his literary activity or works attribut- 
ed to him. 
S 30) BAUMSTARK 1922, 29-30. Catholicos of Seleucia, ca. A.D. 310-317. There exists 
inauthentic correspondence of Mar Papa with “western fathers” (i.e. Bishops of the Patriar- 
chate of Antioch) who confirmed the supremacy and autonomy of his see. See German 
translation: Oskar BRAUN, “Ein Betrag zur Geschichte der ostsyrischen Kirche im vierten 
Jahrhundert”, in Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 18 (1894) 163-82, 546-45. That it is this 
correspondence that is implied as Papa's euvre’s is confirmed by the fact that it can be found 
in Mingana Syr. 47 copied by Abraham Sekwand. 

31) See edition of the Gët? attributed to Sem'ón: Michael KMosko, "S. Simeon Bar 
Sabba'e", in René GRAFFIN (ed), Patrologia Syriaca, pars 1, tomus 2, Firmin-Didot, Parisiis, 
col. 1048-1055. Kmosko identified some of the "ët? in the text of Hudra published by De 
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5. *Mar Ya'gób of Nisibis’? 
6. *Mar Aprém the Great 52 
7. Mar Yohannan of Kaškar” 
8. Mar Miles 50 
9. "Mar Abraham of Kaëkar, the head | xi 83 
ofthe Monastery 
10. Mar Narsai 53 
1l. Mar Yohannan 56? 
12. Mar Abraham 55? 
13. | Mar Mika’el* 76 
14. Mar Balai, who [composed] qänônë 
“and also me" for the feasts” 
15. *Marüta of Maiparqat 57 
16. Aprahat the Persian CSS Ale 60 
[17. ` | Abraham the Great „$ müde | 83 
18. Abraham of Bét Rabban e sons aisle 55 
19. | Yohannan’ sde | 56? 
20. | Tsai’? Nm 





djan, where they have no attribution. In the edition of Darmo the attribution is lacking as well. 

32) ASSEMANI 1719, 17-24. Bishop of Nisibis (t A.D. 338). The only known work that 
is attributed to Jacob in the Syriac tradition is the fifth letter addressed to Catholicos Mar Papa 
(see footnote 30, German translation: Oskar BRAUN, "Ein Betrag zur Geschichte der 
ostsyrischen Kirche im vierten Jahrhundert", in Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 18 
(1894) 167-169). On Jacob see Paul KRÜGER, "Jakob von Nisibis in syrischer und arme- 
nischer Überlieferung", in Le Muséon 81 (1968) 161-179; David BUNDY, “Jacob of Nisibis as 
a Model for the Episcopacy", in Le Muséon 104 (1991) 235-249. 

33) Perhaps the monk of the 5" c. whose life can be found in “Liber castitatis", ch. 10. 
Cf. Frey 2004, 121, Arthur VOOBUS, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient. A Contribu- 
tion to the History of Culture in the Near East, vol. 1 (*CSCO” 184; "Sub." 14), Peeters, 
Louvain, 1958, pp. 288-289. There is no information about his literary activity or works at- 
tributed to him. 

34) Since the name of Michael follows the names of Abraham and John who were the 
heads of the School of Nisbis, I assume that the name of M. is to be identified with the teacher 
of the school of Nisibis, who is mentioned elsewhere in the list (n? 59). 

35) BAUMSTARK 1922, 61-63, ASSEMANI 1719,166-168. I found no gànóne attributed to 
Balai. 

36) Most probably John of Bët Rabban, the head of the School of Nisil in the 6" c., 
since his name usually follows that of Abraham of Det Rabban, although the same name oc- 
curs twice more in the list (n° L1, 33). 

37) BAUMSTARK 1922, 123, VOOBUS 1965, 175. Teacher in the School of Nisibis (ef 
c.). Author of the “Commentary on Martyrs" (Addai SCHER (ed.), Traités d'Isai le Docteur et 
de Hnana d'Adiabéne sur les martyrs, le Vendredi d'Or et les Rogations; Suivi de la Confes- 
sion de foi à réciter par les évêques avant 'ordination ("Patrologia Orientalis" VII, L), Paris, 
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21. "ob" 23410 

22. Elma’? FOU oU 
23. Bar Sauma ES Em 54 
24. ‘Yazdin the Great” B wae 

25. |Lülyane"" pum 

26. Mar Babai the Great wi sibo 66 
21. Bàbai b. Nsibnayé CSR 113 
28. Mase’ the Teacher? BESS irawo 

29. | Grigorios the Persian? wba manda sss | 123 
1911). 


38) BAUMSTARK 1922, 230. Perhaps the translator from Greek of the works of Galen 
and author of the “Book of Treasures” (ca. A.D. 760-835). Edition and English tr.: Alphonse 
MINGANA (ed.), Encyclopædia of Philosophical and Natural Sciences as Taught in Baghdad 
about 817, or Book of Treasures by Job of Edessa, Cambridge, 1935; see also Gerrit REININK, 
“The ‘Book of Nature” and Syriac Apologetics Against Islam. The Case of Job of Edessa’s 
Book of Treasures”, in A. VANDERJAGT and K. VAN BERKEL (eds.), The Book of Nature in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages, Peeters, Louvain, pp. 71-84. Fiey admitted that he might be 
identical with Job who founded a monastery over the tomb of Abraham of Nathpar and trans- 
tated into Persian Abraham’s discourses (FIEY 1963, 391). 

39) BAUMSTARK 1922, 114-115, VOOBUS 1965, 122-133. Head of the School of Nisibis 
(6^ c.). Allegedly wrote commentaries on all the books of the Old Testament, Paul's Epistles, 
numerous theological and apologetical treatises (none of them is extant). The quotations from his 
exegetical works can be found in the late exegetical compendia like that of 186‘dad of Merv. 

40) BAUMSTARK 1922, p. 133. Perhaps, an interpreter at the time of 185‘ya(h)b III (A.D. 
650-658), None of his exegetical works are extant. Mingana Syr. 25 and Mingana Syr. 507 
preserved tesbhatà attributed to him for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist on the occasion 
Se One is aware also about an anchorite of the same name who lived in the 5^ c. (FIEY 

, 196). 

41) The available evidence that I managed to find is that he is commemorated as a mal- 
pand (Doctor) on a par with Ephrem, Narsai, Abraham, John and Michael (Mingana Syr 542, 
see MINGANA 1933, 996). Since all of the mentioned names are related to the School of Nis- 
ibis, I assume that he was also somehow related to that School and thus one might expect that 
certain exegetical traditions were attributed to him; however he is not mentioned in VOÓBUS 
1965. On the other hand, one might wonder if the name stands for the so-called "Julian Ro- 
mance” (in which the name of the Roman emperor is rendered as Yülyänüs). If so, then it 
could be a token of the survival of the text in the East Syriac tradition, which otherwise is ex- 
lant in a unique manuscript of the 6*-7^ c. [this altemative explanation was suggested to me 
by Dr. Alexei Muraviev, to whom I extend my appreciation]. Furthermore, Fiey has proposed 
to see in Lülyàne" a Syriac monk Julian Saba (FIEY 1963, 391). 

42) According to the account of the “Chronicle of Se‘ert” the teacher of Hnana of Adia- 
bene in Edessa was a certain Moses (Voosus 1965, 234). Of the same name and also in Edes- 
Sa - according to the “Liber castitatis" - was a teacher of the mystical author Gregory of Cy- 
Prus, whose entry precedes {n° 12). Mingana Syr. 564 features a collection of prayers some of 
which are attributed to a certain Rabban Mar Moše (t 947) from the monastery of Bét 
Sayyaré (MINGANA 1933, 1065); see on him in Fiey 2004, 142-143. 

43) In the edition of both Ecchellensis and Assemani the author is introduced as “Greg- 
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30. Sabriso^* grum 
31. | Habel* ESCH 
32. *Sem'ón d-Taibüte(h) mass Age | 114 
33. Yôhannän of Bët Rabban op sy tiède 56 
34. *Dadiso', the head of the Monastery Ae, Ais | 117 








35. | Bar Sabba“ 





36. | Giwargis Marézaya”” 





37. | Abimalk the Interpreter 
































38. *Rabban bar Ed? 

39. Abraham Natpraya 122 
40. *Yausep Hazzaya 68 
41. 186‘ ya(h)b of Adiaben 74 
42, | Nano: Ï 75 











ory the Solitary (dairaya)". However, in the note preserved in the “Liber castitatis" his epithet 
is "Persian (parsdya)” (ch. 12). 

44) BAUMSTARK 1922, 290. Perhaps S. bar Paulos (12" c.), teacher in the monastery of 
Mar Michael near Mosul. Author of numerous extant liturgical texts, he is often referred to in 
exegetical works (e.g. “Gannat Büssäme&”, commentaries of Išō‘dād of Merv). For his name- 
sake mentioned in the “Gannat Büssäme” and whose identity is still not clear see REININK 
1979, 24, note 46). 

45) BAUMSTARK 1922, 135 considers the work of a certain Habel to be a source used by 
the author of the “Chronicle of Arbela” (cf. Jean-Maurice FIEY, “Auteur et date de la 
Chronique d'Arbéles", in L'Orient Syrien 12 (1967) 292-294). | did not manage to find any 
other author with such a name. 

46) BAUMSTARK 1922, 122. Probably a monk and disciple of Mar Aba (6" c.). No in- 
formation about his literary activity or works attributed to him. Alternatively, it might be the 
first bishop of Merv (ca. 4^ c.), see Sebastian P. BROCK, “Bar Shabba/Mar Shabbay, First 
Bishop of Merv”, in: Martin TAMCKE, Wolfgang SCHWAIGERT (eds.), Syrisches Christentum 
weltweit. Studien zur syrischen Kirchengeschichte. Festschrift Prof. Hage (“Studien zum Ori- 
entalischen Kirchengeschichte” 1), LIT, Münster, 1996, pp. 190-201 (cf. the next name of 
Giwargis of Merv, in whose account in the “Liber castitatis" Mar Sabbä, bishop of Merv is 
mentioned). . 

47) marüzàyà, according to the “Thesaurus Syriacus” (Robert P. SMITH, Thesaurus Syr- 
iacum, vol. Il, E Typographeo Clarendoniano, Oxonii, 1901, col. 2220) has a meaning "ex 
urbe Maru", viz. Mery. Probably identical with Mar George Marwäzäyä mentioned in the 
"Liber castitatis" (ch. 36). The assertion of the "Liber castitatis" that he was a disciple of 
Abraham of Kaëkar (6^ c.) is considered to be reliable by Fiey (Jean-Maurice FIEY, “Chré- 
tientés syriaques du Horásan et du Ségestän”, in Le Muséon 85 (1973) 81). No information 
about his literary activity or works attributed to him. 

48) BAUMSTARK 1922, 133, VOOBUSs, 266, FiEY 2004, 23. According to the “Liber casti- 
tatis" (ch. 41), teacher at the School of Nisibis in the 6" c. One can find only some zešbhāțā 
attributed to him (e.g. in Mingana Syr. 507). 

49) Perhaps the life of the famous East Syriac monk of the 6*-7" c. is implied, on it see 
Jean-Maurice FIEY, "Autour de la biographie de Bar ‘Eta”, in L'Orient Syrien M (1966) 1-16. 
Abraham produced at least one copy of his “Vita”, which is preserved in Cambridge Or. 1316. 
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44. Rabban Sabir”! mcn 

45. Türis the Solitary” = STE 
46. Grigórios of Nisibis? 

47. | Sabhalmaran™ 

48. " 
49: malas, 86? 




















50) In the editions of both Ecchellensis and Assemani the name is given as Msiha Zkà. 
However Assemani comments that the very same author is mentioned in the “Monastic histo- 
ry" of Thomas of Marga Commentaire as DÉI Zkā, who lived at the end of the 6^ c. Thus 
Assemani admits the latter form is a possible variant of the name, whereas Baumstark distin- 
guished two persons and considered, following the thesis of Mingana, the variant of Msiha 
Zkä to refer to the author of the “Chronicle of Arbeta” (BAUMSTARK 1922, 134-135 and 204), 

51) Famous monk of the 6" c. and founder of a monastery in Huzistan, No information 
about his literary activity or works attributed to him. However it is worth noting that the cita- 
tion attributed to Rabban Sabir that can be found in the “Commentary on Asceticon of Abba 
Isaiah” of Dadisó* was considered by Draguet to be not an orally transmitted saying but a 
quotation from a text (René DRAGUET (ed.), du livre d'Abba Isaïe par Dadï$o* Qatraya (VIF 
siècle) (^CSCO" 326, "Syr." 144), Louvain, 1972, pp. 72 [transl.] and 257 (lemma in “Littéra- 
ture ancienne. Autres auteurs”); René DRAGUET (ed.), Commentaire du livre d'Abba Isaie par 
Dadisó Qaraya (VIF siècle) (“CSCO” 326, "Syr." 144), Louvain 1972, p. 94 [edition]). For 
the history of the monastery see Florence JULLIEN, “Rabban-Säpür. Un monastère au rayon- 
nement exceptionnel. La réforme d'Abraham de KaSkar dans le Bëth-Hüzäyë”, in: OCP 72 
(2007) 333-348. 

52) In “Liber castitatis" the name with the same spelling is applied to Martyrius 
Sahdona (ch. 127). 

53) BAUMSTARK 1922, 128. Also know as Grigor of Kaëkar, Metropolitan of Nisibis 
(6".7" c.), author of numerous works none of which is extant. In the case of the present name 
a possibility of scribal error cannot be excluded, for there are tesbháfà attributed to Giwargis 
of Nisibis (BAUMSTARK 1922, 209; Sebastian P. BROCK, "Some Early Witnesses to the East 
Syriac Liturgical Tradition”, in Journal of the Assyrian Academic Studies 18 (2004) 13-19). 
Such metathesis can be observed on the list of Catholicoi: instead of Giwargis (661-680) one 
reads Grigorios (fol. 58"). 

" 54) BAUMSTARK 1922, 133. According to the “Chronicle of Se‘ert”, disciple of Mar Aba 
(6 c.). No information about his literary activity, but see reference in Ceslas VAN DEN EYNDE 
(ed.), Commentaire d'Isho'dad de Merv sur l'Ancien Testament, II: Exode-Deutéronome 
("CSCO" 179, "Syr." 81), Peeters, Louvain, 1958, p. 125, note 3. 

55) There are three authors with such a name in the "Catalogus": ch. 82 — Catholicos 
Hnaniso* T. ch. 84 - Catholicos Hnanisó* IL, ch. 178 - Hnanis0* bar Saroëwai. Taking into con- 
sideration two letters of Catholicos Hnanisó* I that feature in Mingana Syr. 47 copied by 
Abraham Sekwani (the canonical texts of Hnanisó' I were edited in Eduard SACHAU (ed.), 
Syrische Rechtsbücher, vol. 2, G. Reimar, Berlin, 1908, pp. 1-51) one can assume that the 
Very same Catholicos is meant by Abraham. That might find further confirmation in the fact 
that Hnanisó* I is occasionally referred to in the East Syriac exegetical tradition (e.g., “Gannat 
Büssäme”) although complete treatises are not extant (cf. REININK 1979, 22). 

i Ka The name of Timotheos occurs twice on the list {n° 49, 94), whereas in the “Cata- 
ogus” of ' Abdisó* there is only one Timotheos, viz. Catholicos Timotheos I (A.D. 780-823). 
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50. | Natnrël the Interpreter wide Laas | 154 
$1. | Abba Zimai” ETE 

52. Rabban Narsai^* subis Lai 

53. Bäbai the Scribe wales wa | 119 
54. *Yohannan bar Penkayé has 55 ka 121 
55. | Yohannan d-Dalyate(h) eil ine | 69 
56. Yohannan of Dailam Sas daa | 116 
57. *Mar Aba wi sie 58 
58. T'ómà of Edessa Get 14186 63 
59. | Mika’él Badoga” 16 
60. | Va‘qüb Hazzaya® 

et (me 108 
62. Komi 61 
63. | Qiôre” 95 





64. 























If one excludes the possibility of erroneous duplication of the name, then there is at least one 
identification of the second occurrence ready at hand: Catholicos Timotheos If (A.D. 1318- 
1332) author of liturgical commentary (BAUMSTARK 1922, 235). 

57) BAUMSTARK 1922, 131. Allegedly wrote ascetical works none of which is extant 
er castitatis", ch. 69), Se‘ert/Scher 68 preserved monastic canons attributed to Abba 





58) We know of a teacher Rabban Narsai in the Schoo! of Nisibis at the time of Abra- 
ham of Bét Rabban (6" c.). However, the abbot of the Great monastery of Mar Abraham on 
mount Izla seems to be implied ("Liber castitatis", ch. 72). No literary activity is known in 
both cases. 

59) The author is registered in the "Catalogus" only by name. However he is known in 
the exegetical tradition as Bádügà [e.g. Mingana Syr. 57 (MINGANA 1933, 156), Mingana Syr. 
58 (MINGANA 1933, 159)]. cf. Titus JANSMA, “Investigations into the early Syrian Fathers on 
Genesis. An approach to the exegesis of the Nestorian Church and to the comparison of Nes- 
torian and Jewish exegesis”, in Oudtestamentische Studien 12 (1958) 85; Luise ABRAMOWSKI, 
“Zu den Schriften des Michael Malpana / Badoqa", in Gerrit J. REININK, Alexander C. KLUG- 
KIST (eds.), After Bardaisan. Studies on Continuity and Change in Syriac Christianity in Hon- 
our of Professor Han J.W. Drijvers ("OLA" 89), Peeters, Louvain, 1999, pp. 1-10. 

60) Pr 2004, 105. Monk of the 7" c. ("Liber castitatis", ch. 140). There is no infor- 
mation about his literary activity or works attributed to him. However there are occasional refer- 
ences to hís work in the exegetical literature [e.g. Mingana Syr. 58 (MINGANA 1933, 159)]. 

61) BAUMSTARK 1922, 122, VOOBUS 1965, 177. Teacher in the School of Nisibis, au- 
thor of the extant treatise "Explanation of the Fast" (e.g. Mingana Syr. 195). 
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ALIS 
69. Tedora of Merv La age ES 
70. Gabriel d-Hormézdasér user Ate 78 
7. Eliya of Merv " 79 
72. Aba of Kaskar™ 83 
73. Aba bar Brik 85 
Ca | Aprem of Elam Ge 
EI Sem‘on Garmqaya 91 
76. Barhadbsabba 23 
71. Mika the Teacher 04 








78. Sar; 








79. Mari the Persian 
80. Abraham of Mahōzē 








8l. Paulds of Anbar 





82. Gabriel Qaträyä 
83. Ya'gób 








84. *Abdiso* of Ar 
85.  |Danrel d-Jübänita 








86. Abraham of Basra 








87. Ahob Qatraya 
88. | Sallita of ReS'ainà ER ën Sade | 109 















































89. | Sahdost of Tirhän i 
90. Mar Habib 112 
91. Yohannan of Hirtä 115 
92. _| Tso'pna(h) Qatraya 118 
93. Babai da-M‘aré 119 
94. *Timaté’ds 86? 
95. "Ishaq of Nineveh 70 
96. “Ishaq of Antioch? 

97. *[5o'bamón 89 








ee fa MER 


ac 62) Assemani identified A. with Abraham of KaSkar (ASSEMANt 1719, 154-155). There 
€ Occasional references to the work(s) of Aba in the east Syriac exegetical tradition (e.g. 
Mingana Syr. 58). 

En Hd A large corpus of more than 200 texts is attributed to a certain Isaac and is edited 
Re ly and incompletely (Gustav BICKELL, S. /saaci Antiocheni, opera omnia, 2 vols. J. 
Pari eri, Gissae, 1873-1877; Paul BEDJAN, Homiliæ S. Isaaci Syri Antiocheni. Harrassowitz, 

arisiis-Lipsiae, 1903). 
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98. | Iso'sabran, the head of the Monas- | 
tery“ 

99. *Sabrigo‘ of Bet Garmai^? 

100. | Abraham of Sek" 















































101. | Yozädäq 158 
102. | Rabban Malkiso Hazaya” 

103. | Rabban Giwargis® 149 
104. | Sübhälmäran of Slok 120 
105. | Abraham bar Daënädad 126 
106. | *Büktso-^ 127 
107. | T86‘dnah 128 
108. Abraham bar Lipë(h) 129 
109. ‘Agebsma 124 £ 





110. | Ahüdme(h) 
111. | 'Abdiso 
112. | Gabriel of Basra 
113. | 180‘däd 

114. | Yôhannän of Nineveh 















140 
143 




















64) Since this author is said to be the head of the monastery, one is inclined to expect 
that the Great Monastery of Mar Abraham of Kaskar is implied (who as well as the following 
abbot Dadisó* are listed by Abraham Sekwänä with the epithet “head of the Monastery"). 
However [ did not manage to find any information about an abbot of that monastery with such 
a name (on the history of the monastery see Jean Maurice FIEY, Nisibe, métropole syriaque 
orientale et ses suffragants des origins à nos jours (“CSCO” 388, “Subs.” 54), Peeters, Lou- 
vain, 1977, pp. 144-150; Sabino CHIALA, Abramo di Kaskar e la sua comunità. La rinascita 
del monachesimo siro-orientale, Edizioni Qiqajon, 2005). 

65) Perhaps, the same as Sabri8‘ of Bé SIGk (n° 126) Mingana Syr. 47, copied by 
Abraham Sekwänä, contains ‘ônifä attributed to the Metropolitan SabriSó* (MINGANA 193, 
132). Cf. Frey 2004, 170. 

66) BAUMSTARK 1922, 332-333, ASSEMANI 1725, 599. Monk of the 16" c., author of a 
number of extant liturgical texts. 

67) We know of a disciple of Rabban Sabur (“Liber castitatis", ch. 98; Scher A., (ed.), 
Histoire Nestorienne inédite: (Chronique de Séert) (“Patrologia Orientalis” 13), Paris, 1918, 
pp. 314-315). No information about his literary activity or works attributed to him. 

68) There are two authors with such a name in the “Catalogue”. Since the first (ch. 80) 
is Catholicos, I opt for the second name (Giwargis of NeSra), who is usually identified with 
George bar Saidé, abbot (ca. 7” c.) of the famous monastery of Bét ‘Abé and who is men- 
tioned on a few occasions in the “Monastic history” of Thomas of Marga (however there is no 
mention of his literary activity there). 

69) Both editions of Assemani and of Ecchellensis read /56‘bdkt. Assemani discusses a 
possibility of the identification of that author with either of the four famous Nestorians who 
had the name Bókti$o* (AsSEMANT 1725, 195). There is evidence that Abraham copied a work 
of 186"bokt (Mingana Syr. 47). 
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Grigor of Süstré, who [wrote] gala 


iae roseg  déRdi | 163 
“prepare yourselves with your E 
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deeds” ien? | 
116. | Giwargis of Aë «Asie assise | 
117. | Eliya of Anbar iais Die m 
118. | Bod of Basra his sie | 151 

















119. |Dsnrel" 152 
120. | Yazdapné(h), who composed te$bhara | Balin oi ai e 118? 
for the week of “purify me"? suming dake 
121. | *Mar 'Abdito* of $oba Bigg Ain, wide | 105 
122. | Rabban Hünain 1 88 








123. | Giwargis Wardà, who composed 
‘anyata d-mautbà for Sundays and 
for the feasts of the whole year” 

124. | *Kamis bar Qardahe” 

125. | Mar Gabriel and Mar Abraham from 
the Upper Monastery, who made a 
third revision of Hadra’. 


Heady — sëtz e 

AME ën Visé Loës 
BEE 

wël wide Lutes Aë 

re um Zb Aë 


E [YI 





























70) BAUMSTARK 1922, 239, ASSEMANI 1725, 518-540. Metropolitan of Arbela (10" c.). 
The extant liturgical commentary is attributed to him. 

71) The author of the relevant chapter is introduced in the “Catologus” as Daniel of 
Bet 'ayná. Another option is also possible: Daniel bar Mariam (ch.-169). However, since Dan- 
iel bar Mariam is usually considered to be identical with Daniel bar Tübanitä, who was al- 
ready mentioned by Abraham Sekwän3 in the list (no. 85), I assume that Daniel of Re$'ainà is 
implied. That finds some confirmation in the preceding entry, which matches with the “Cata- 
logue” of *Abdisó* (nos. 118-119 = ch. 151-152). 

72) BAUMSTARK 1922, 208. Usually (based on the "Liber turris") considered to be iden- 
tical with I55*pnah of Qatar, who according to *Abdisó" wrote teSbháfa hnigyata. In Cam- 
bridge Add. 1981, containing Hudra, features one zesbóhtà attributed to Yazdapneh (William 
WRIGHT , Stanley A. COOK, 4 Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts Preserved in the Library 
9f the University of Cambridge, vol. 1, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1901, p. 
178). Cf. Fey 2004, 195. 

73) BAUMSTARK 1922, 304-306, ASSEMANI 1725, 561. Author (13 c.) of numerous 
hymns, usually transmitted in a corpus entitled “Warda” and containing the hymns for the 
main feasts and celebrations of the liturgical year (only some of the hymns are in fact attribut- 
ed to Giwargis). See edition of some hymns: Heinrich HILGENFELD, Ausgewählte Gesänge des 
Giwargis Warda von Arbel, Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1904. 

74) BAUMSTARK 1922, 321-322, ASSEMANI 1725, 566. Author (13° c.) of numerous ex- 
tant liturgical hymns. Baghdad, Chaldean Monastery Syr. 505, copied by Abraham Sekwänä, 
Contains a collection of 'anyáta. 

75) BAUMSTARK 1922, 198. Badger dated the final recension which was to become an 
authoritative one, to ca. A.D. 1250 and which traditionally stems from the monastery of Mar 
Gabriel and Abraham, also known as the "Upper Monastery" (George P. BADGER, The Nesto- 
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126. | Mar Sabrisó* of Bët Siok”, in whose | eis mn sinia vie 
time the service of Rogation was | masa ;àe&3» Was, ole 


composed and became obligatory in | ag thats 
our Church of the East”. 




















HI. SOURCES OF THE LIST 


It goes without saying that it would be a fascinating document for a 
study of Syriac literature if indeed — following the statement of Abraham 
Sekwana — the works of all mentioned Syriac authors were available to him 
at the beginning of the 20" c. It would be an especially valuable witness both 
to those authors about whose works we have so far had no evidence at all 
and for those who are only occasionally referred to in other Syriac sources’, 





rians and their Rituals, vol. 2, London, 1852, p. 22). The identity of both saints as well as the 
history of the monastery is not clear. According to Rücker, the revision of Hudra was certai 
ly not made by Gabriel and Abraham themselves but only in the monastery devoted to the 
for the identification of Gabriel he followed “Liber castitatis", where Gabriel of Kaskar (7' 
8° c.) is said to be the founder of the monastery whereas Abraham was identified with Abra- 
ham bar DaSandad (8""-9" c.) (Adolf RUCKER, "Das ‘Obere Kloster’ bei Mosut und seine 
Bedeutung für die Geschichte der ostsyrischen Liturgie”, in Oriens Christianus 29 (1932) 
180-187). Conversely, Fiey considered the information in the “Liber castitatis” to be a later 
interpolation (FIEY 2004, 80) and shifted the foundation of the monastery at least to the time 
of Catholicos [56*ya(h)b HI (the precise data concerning the foundation Fiey considered to be 
unknown (Jean-Maurice FIEY, Mossou! chrétien: essai sur l'histoire, l'archéologie et l'état 
actuel des monuments chrétiens de la ville de Mossoul (“RILOB” 12), Imprimerie Catholique, 
Beirut, 1959, pp. 126-135). It is worth noting in passing that the history of the development of 
Hudra has not yet been investigated. On the list of the extant manuscripts and fragments of 
Hudra compiled by Macomber the copies having an attribution to the revision of the Upper 
Monastery are not marked (William MACOMBER, “A List of the Known Manuscripts of the 
Chaldean Hudra”, in OCP 36 (1970) 120-134). The statement of Abraham that the recension 
was made by Gabriel and Abraham themselves and that it was a third recension deserves to be 
studied in more detail. 

76) See no. 99. 

77) The service of the “Rogation of the Ninevites” is implied. According to the note 
preserved in Hudra the service was introduced in time of “Mar Sabrisó*, the bishop and Met- 
ropolitan of Bt SIók", who in the time of the plague — according to the narrative — was or- 
dered by an angel to fast and entreat for the deliverance of the people from God's wrath 
(Thoma DARMO (ed.), Kidba da-qdàm wad-bätar wad-hüdrä wad-kaskól wad-gazzà w-qàlà 
d-'üdráne ‘am ktaba d-mazmóre, vol. L Trichur, 1960, pp. 259-260). Interestingly enough the 
name of Sabri86* is lacking in the note as it is published by Bedjan (Paul BEDIAN (ed.), Brev- 
larium iuxta ritum Syrorum Orientalium id est Chaldaeorum, vol. I, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 161- 
162; that might be due to the approach of Bedjan who is known to have aimed at the expurga- 
tion of “Nestorian” traces in the texts he published with Chaldean clergy in mind). 

78) St could then be hoped that some of them are still lurking somewhere in the manu- 
script collections of the Middle East. 
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However unfortunate it may be, at the present state of Syriac studies 
there are no grounds to support such an assumption. And secondly, one can 
find clear indications that Abraham did not have access to original literary 
compositions written by or attributed to ail the authors mentioned in the list. 
Those are the remarks made by Abraham himself: in the case of the names 
of Sem'ón bar Sabba‘é (n° 4), Balai (n° 14), Grigor of Šūštrē (n° 115), and 
Yazdapnéh (n° 120) the author says that they composed different kind of li- 
turgical texts (gale, tesbhata, qanóné); and secondly, the authors mentioned 
at the end of the list (n^ 125, 126) were commemorated by Abraham be- 
cause of their activities in the liturgical domain (revision of Hudra, introduc- 
tion of a new service). That implies that Abraham, most probably, in case of 
those authors referred not to their real literary texts but to different kind of 
liturgical compositions that were somehow related to them in the East Syriac 
tradition. 


And if it were not the case that Abraham had direct knowledge of the 
works of all the authors he listed, then the inevitable assumption is that he 
used a secondary source(s) which enabled him to procure the necessary in- 
formation. Considering a possible source(s) of such a list of Syriac authors 
one first of all inevitably thinks of the “Catalogus librorum" of * Abdisó* of 
Nisibis, since no other similar list witnessing to the Syriac literary tradition 
is known at present to exist™. 


The comparison of the list with the “Catalogus librorum" reveals a 
number of affinities between them. Among one hundred and twenty six 
names covered by the list some ninety two can be found in the "Catalogus". 
Moreover, it is evident that Abraham basically followed the order of 
“Abdi86*’s text. It should be noted that the sequence of names from n° 65 to 
93 corresponds (with some omissions) to ch. 61-119. But there are also some 
other hints that confirm the dependence upon *Abdiso"'s "Catalogus libro- 
rum". On the other hand, while comparing ‘Abdi86‘’s text with the list of 
Abraham, it is evident that the original order of *Abdiso"'s index is not fol- 
lowed faithfully in Abraham's list. And even if the probable reason for the 
ab DR A RG E, 


i 79) The complete title of the books is (following the edition of Assemani) “Mimra of 
eae » Metrolplitan of Sóbà and Armenia, containing the enumeration of all ecclesiastical 
oaks", 
. ` 80) See, however, footnote 105 infra. For the available sources for the history of Syriac 
literature see BAUMSTARK 1922, 5. 

81) E.g, Abraham retains the name of the West Syriac author Sergius of Res'aina, 
whose works however were available in the East Syriac libraries (e.g. Se‘ert/Scher 91, Notre- 
Dame des Semences/Vosté 51). 
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arrangement of some groups seems to be comprehensible, nevertheless the 
general order will probably never be shown definitively to have a particular 
idea behind it”. 


Furthermore there is evidence of another kind which confirms the fact 
that Abraham was indeed aware of the “Catalogus librorum”. Codex Pader- 
born, Erzbischôfliche Akademische Bibliothek Syr. 5, copied by Abraham in 
A.D. 1909 contains a collection of the works of *Abdisó* including the “Cat- 
alogus". 


Even if the dependence on the "Catalogus librorum" is established with 
certainty, one is still eager to know which texts were available to Abraham 
so that an acquaintance with them might (at least partially) be responsible for 
the appearance of one author's name on the list. Generally speaking, it does 
not seem to be a difficult task to implement, considering, firstly, the texts 
which were copied in the Assyrian and Chaldean milieu at the end of the 19" 
- beginning of the 20^ c. (and which are presently scattered all over the 
world) and, secondly, those preserved in the libraries of the Northern Meso- 
potamian region of the time, one can gain a representative survey of the texts 
which were circulating and available at the time of Abraham”. Such a study 
would indeed be an interesting document on the availability of the texts at 
that time and deserves a special treatment on its own right. 


As far as Abraham is concerned, there exists a group of documents 
which throw at least some light on the texts that Abraham could consult a 
little over a century ago in Northern Mesopotamia, namely the manuscripts 
copied by Abraham, The most salient example should be mentioned 
Mingana Syr. 47, copied in 1907. It is primarily a collection of synodical 
acts ("Synodicon Orientale") which is followed by curious chain of texts at- 
tributed to the following authors: Abraham of Kaëkar, Dadi86‘, I85‘barnin, 
Mar Aba I, Hnaniso', [so‘bokt, Timothy I, ISo*yab HI, Dadīšō‘ Qatraya, 
Evagrios, ‘Abdi8o‘ Hazzäyä, John bar Penkayé, Sem'ón d-Taibütëh, John 
bar Zó'bi and a few others. Recent studies of some of the texts contained in 





82) E.g., Catholicoi (n® 1-4), teachers of the School of Nisibis (n* 10-13, 18-22, 57- 
65). 

83) Among the questions that seem to have no explanation one can ask why some of the 
names seem to appear more than once: Sabrisó* of Bet Garmai (n° 99, 126), Mika’él (n° 13, 
59). Moreover the sequence of the names “Abraham of Kaskar, Abraham of Bét Rabban, John 
of Bet Rabban” also appears twice with some variations (n™ 9, 11, 12; 17, 18, 19). 

84) The most representative in this respect are the collections of Mingana in Birming- 
ham and the Collection of the Chaldean patriarchate and Monastery in Baghdad. 
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the manuscript demonstrate its dependence on manuscripts preserved at that 
time in the library of the Chaldean Monastery near Aua A which used to be 
one of most precious collections of Syriac manuscripts in the Middle East. 
Thus it seems to be justified to assume that Abraham had access to that col- 
lection, where he was able to become acquainted with a variety of Syriac 
texts. On the other hand, as was stressed elsewhere by Sebastian Brock, 
some of the texts preserved in Mingana Syr. 47 are not known in any other 
copy”. All of that provides us with a hint that Abraham had in fact access to 
valuable and rare manuscripts and collections, some of which seem to be no 
longer extant. 


Furthermore, a study of the texts copied by Abraham helps to evaluate 
another facet of his claim to make a list of the authors whose works were ex- 
tant in his time. A quick look on the manuscripts copied by Abraham makes 
it immediately clear that they contain works whose authors are not men- 
tioned on the list. Thus, Mingana Syr. 47 contains extract from Dadīšō“’s 
Qatraya treatise “On silence", works of John bar Zb'bi** and [s5‘ya(h)b of 
Gdälä. However, their names are lacking on the list of Abraham. 


This observation demonstrates that not all the names from the “Cata- 
logus librorum" which do not occur in Abraham's list were in fact unfamiliar 
to him. Some sixty-four names differ between the "Catalogus librorum" and 
the list of ‘Abdi36‘*. And it is remarkable that the omitted groups of names 





85) Gabriel BUNGE (ed.), Rabban Jausep Hazzaya. Brief über das geistliche Leben und 
verwandte Schriften. Ostsyrische Mystik des 8. Jahrhunderts ("Sophia. Quellen dstlicher 
Theologie” 21), Paulinus-Verlag, Trier, 1982, p. 219, note 1, p. 268, note 1; Sebastian P. 
Brock, “A Syriac Version of the Letters of Lentulus and Pilate”, in OCP 35 (1969) 45. 

86) The collection has been catalogued three times: Addai SCHER, “Notice sur les ma- 
nuscrits syriaques conservés dans la bibliothèque du couvent des Chaldéens de Notre Dame- 
des-Moissons", in Journal Asiatique 10° ser., 7 (1906) 479-512, 8 (1906) 55-82 ; Jacques M. 
VOSTE, “Catalogue de la bibliothèque syro-chaldéenne du Couvent de Notre-Dame des Mois- 
Sons prés d'Alqosh (Iraq)”, in Angelicum 5 (1928), 3-36, 161-194, 325-358, 481-498 ; Petrus 
HADDADD, Jacques [sAAc, Syriac and Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of the Chaldean 
Monastry ("Catalogues of the Syriac Manuscripts in Iraq" III, 1), Baghdad, 1988. In the foot- 
notes to the list of authors [ provided references to the manuscript from that library. 

87) Sebastian P. BROCK, “Notes on some texts in the Mingana Collection”, in JSS 14 
(1969) 211 and 216. 

i 88) The works of the latter can also be found in Mingana Syr. 50 and Cambridge Or. 

313 copied by Abraham Sekwana. 

39) He omits completely the first part of the "Catalogus", which contains (after the bib- 
s books) the Greek authors (ch. 3-48). It is worth noting that among the Greek writers 
B oli ioned in the "Catalogus" there is a name of one original Syriac author, namely John the 

‘olitary (ch. 47 and probably also 39). 


lical 
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constitute almost consecutive sequences: ch. 164-176, 178-188. The occur- 
rence of such clusters is also one more indication that Abraham was indeed 
following the “Catalogus librorum”. 





Thus, on the one hand one may observe clear dependence on the cata- 
logue of ‘Abdi86‘, whereas on the other, Abraham was surely aware of the 
original texts and had had access to the rich manuscript collections. There- 
fore, it is not a trivial task to determine in the case of each name that features 
on the list whether Abraham simply borrowed the name from the “Cata- 
logus" of *Abdiso', or whether he had personal knowledge of a certain text 


attributed to that author. 


If one excludes the coinciding names then there are some thirty-four 
that cannot be found in *Abdisó"'s "Catalogus" and thus they provide us 
with suitable material to use for a study of the possible sources of Abra- 
ham”. Let us analyze those names’. 


For some fifteen authors there is abundant material represented by ex- 
tant works attributed to them”, which were definitely easily available at the 
turn of the 20" century, as one can see from the available copies that were 
completed at the time. 


For some nine more one can find either references (quite often extreme- 
ly scanty) to their texts in other Syriac sources or short liturgical texts at- 
tributed to them”. 


And finally, to the best of my knowledge there is no evidence at all of 


90) It should not be forgotten, however, that a few of those names are lacking in the 
"Catalogus" of *Abdiso* simply because they belong to a later period than the time when 
'Abdiso*'s book was written. 

91) Here are all the names that differ in Abraham's list from that of *Abdisó" put to- 
gether in the order of their appearance in the text: Mar Abraham of Kaskar, Mar Sahlapa, Mar 
Papa, Mar Ya‘qüb of Nisibis, Mar Yôhannän of Kaëkar, Mar Balai, ‘Isai, "lob, Yazdin the 
Great, Lülyäne”, Müse' the Teacher, Sabris‘, Habél, Bar Sabbä, Giwargis of Merv, Abimalk 
the Interpreter, Rabban Bar ‘E(d)ta, Rabban Sabir, Grigóriós of Nisibis, Sübhälmäran, Aba 
Zinai, Rabban Narsai, Ya'qób Hazzaya, Posi, "Ishaq of Antioch, [86‘sabran, the head of the 
Monastery, Sabri86° of Det Garmai, Abraham of Slók, Rabban Malkisó* Hüzayà, Giwargis of 
Arbël, Giwargis Warda, Kamis bar Qardahé, Mar Gabriél and Mar Abraham, Mar Sabrisó* of 
Bet Slók. 

92) Mar Papa, Mar Ya‘qob of Nisibis, Mar Balai, "Isai, "Iob, Sabse", Posi, ‘Ishaq of 
Antioch, Sabri$5‘of Bet Garmai, Abraham of Slók, Giwargis of Arbel, Giwargis Warda, 
Kamis bar Qardähä, Mar Sabrisó* of Det Slók, Mar Gabriel and Mar Abraham. For data re- 
garding each author see notes to the particular name on the list. 

93) Yazdin the Great, Müse" the Teacher, Habel, Abimalk the Interpreter, Rabban 
Sabir, Grigorios of Nisibis, Sübhälmäran, Abba Zinai, Ya'qob Hazzaya. 
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the literary activity or of the works (and in some cases even of the identity) 
attributed to the following ten authors: Mar Abraham of Kaëkar (Cath.), Mar 
Sahlüpa. Mar Yohannan of Kaskar, Lilyane’, Bar Sabba, Giwargis of Merv, 


Rabban bar ‘É(d)tä, Rabban Narsai, Ts6‘sabran, and Rabban Malkiso 
Hūzāyā”. 

Naturally, one wonders if Abraham was indeed able to consult the writ- 
ings of those authors about whose works — as was just said — we either have 
just scant references to or no evidence at all. Taking into account Abraham’s 
access to rare manuscripts one has to treat the issue as thoroughly as possi- 
ble; however, it goes without saying that any definitive statement concerning 
each particular author in the present state of Syriac studies would be fool- 
hardily. 

The quest for the possible sources that might have been used by Abraham 
yields the following results”. One can distinguish among the names featuring on 
Abraham's list a number of groups each depending on particular kind of texts. 
Thus, Yohannàn of Kaskar (n° 7), Giwargis of Merv, Abimalk the Interpreter (n? 
37), Abba Zinai (n? 51), Rabban Narsai (n? 53), and Ya'qob Hazzaya (n° 60) 
may well be identified with monks whose lives are described in the “Liber casti- 
tatis" of I$o*dnah of Basra?". It might well have been the case, for there are 
known to be a number of copies of that work made at the end of the 19" c. (ar- 
guably based on an ancient codex from Seet". 


Secondly, there is the large number of names associated with the School 
of Nisibis as well as with other academies”. Taking into consideration the 
extant data concerning the texts attributed to them, it seems that it will not be 
too far from the truth to suppose that when introducing those names Abra- 
ham did not have access to the original works; rather it is much more plausi- 


——É a 


94) By no means are my observations on the availability of the texts completely correct. 
wae! well be that one day we will find at least liturgical texts or references in the exegetical 
s. 
95) Hereafter [ take into consideration all the names featuring on the list of Abraham. 
96) See also the note on Gregory the Persian (n? 29). 
hei 97) And if it is indeed so, then it is far from clear on what criterion Abraham selected 
- zee) BAUMSTARK 1922, 234 note 3, Jean-Maurice FIEv, “Isho'dnah, métropolite de Ba- 
DER son œuvre”, in L Orient Syrien 11 (1966) 435-438. 
Ge TD Narai, John and Abraham of D Rabban, Michael, "ai, "ob, Elisa’, Yazdīn the 
Natniel p vine , Müse' the Teacher, Abimalk the Interpreter, 18d‘ya(h)b, Sübhätmäran, 
Pasi, Pro e Interpreter, Rabban Narsai, Mar Aba, Thomas of Edessa, Ihïbä, Komi, Qiére’, 
1, Proba. Paulos of Nisibis, Gabriel of Qatar, Ahób of Qatar. 
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ble that he depended on certain kind of exegetical compendia like the com- 
mentary of I86‘dad of Merv'®, Gannat Büssáme"', a collection of commen- 
taries on the Psalms? or the anonymous Commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch'®, All of them were circulating at the end of the 19" — beginning of 
the 20^ c. and constituted the normative reading for educated believers. 
Such compendia are to be considered as a more probable source for Abra- 
ham than the original texts, and thus they partially provide a background 
against which Abraham could follow the “Catalogus”. 


And finally, a third group of names may easily be found in the liturgical 
texts like collections of te3bhata. The teSbhata for Sundays and feasts are known 
to have been transmitted separately from Hudra, and the majority of the authors 
to whom the texts are attributed feature on Abraham’s list as well. 


Thus, the quest for the names featuring in Abraham’ list suggests that the 
main (but certainly not the only) sources of his acquaintance with many Syriac 
authors were not the original texts. Rather he might have consulted monastic 
histories, exegetical compendia and collections of liturgical poetry ^. 


100) E.g., Notre-Dame des Semences/Vosté 45. See note on Subhalmaran. For the list 
of the authors mentioned e.g. in his Commentary on Bet Mautbe see Ceslas VAN DEN EYNDE 
(ed.), Commentaire d'Isho'dad de Merv sur l'Ancien Testament, Ill: Livres des Sessions 
(“CSCO” 230, "Syr." 97), Peeters, Louvain, 1962, pp. xi-xiv. 

101) E.g., Notre-Dame des Semences/Vosté 49. For a provisional list of the authors re- 
ferred to in the text see REININK 1979, 20-25. 

102) E.g., Notre-Dame des Semences/Vosté 35. For the list of authors used in one of 
such works see MINGANA 1933, 158-159. 

103) E.g., Notre-Dame des Semences/Vosté 34. For some of the authors used see 
MINGANA 1933, 1023-1024. 

104) Moreover, even a quick overview of the names featuring in such compendia 
demonstrate that they are not exclusively limited to the authors who were associated with ex- 
egetical tradition, for one can find among them: Isaac of Antioch, Timothy I, John bar 
Penkayé, Joseph Hazzäyä, Martyrius, Babai the Persian, Jacob Hazzäyä, Aphrahat. 

105) See the list of the names to whom the tesbhata for Sundays are attributed in 
Mingana Syr. 25 and in Mingana Syr. 507 (MINGANA 1933, 72-73, 934-936). See also Bayer- 
ische Staatsbibliothek, Codex Syr. 4 which contains the re5fdj4 attributed to the following 
authors: Narsai, Ephrem, Yazdin, Timotheos, Abraham of Nisibis, Barsauma of Nisibis, 
Abimalk the Teacher, John of Bei Rabban, Babai the Great, Babai of Nisibis, Simeon bar 
Sabba'& and some others. Cf. Juan MATEOS S.I., Lelya - Sapra. Esai d'interpretation des mat- 
ines chaldeennes (*OCA” 156), Roma, 1959, p. 92, note 2; Sebastian P. BROCK, “Some Early 
Witnesses to the East Syriac Liturgical Tradition", in Journal of the Assyrian Academic Stud- 
ies 18 (2004) 19-24. 

106) It is worth noting that Abraham might have been aware of secondary sources with 
the names of Syriac scholars of another kind. The East Syrian Diptych contains the listing of 
prominent scholars (FEY 1963, 389-394). Thus, the diptych studied by Fiey contains the 
names of Lülyäne’ (n° 25), Aprém {n° 6), Narsai (n? 10), Abraham (n? 12, 18), John (n? 11, 
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[V. CONCLUSION 

This inquiry into the sources of Abraham’s list helps to comprehend the 
author's approach. Abraham did not mean to provide an exhaustive list of all 
the authors whose works were available to him, but partially on the basis of 
the “Catalogus librorum" of *Abdiso* of Nisibis and partially on his personal 
knowledge he made a representative demonstration of the East Syriac liter- 
ary tradition. Such an exhibitive approach by Abraham can be found also in 
the above-mentioned Mingana Syr. 47, the major part of which contains 
“Synodicon Orientale”. Interestingly enough, Abraham did not copy the text 
completely, but rather he made some substantial omissions. It is instructive 
how Abraham explains the reason for abridgment: “It should be made clear 
that in some places I did not copy the text entirely, but cut it in order not to 
make the narrative too long""". One might assume that the same attitude ex- 
plains the approach that stands behind Abraham’s list. 


A notable aspect of the importance of Abraham’s list lies in the fact that 
his index of names provides important evidence for the textual criticism of 
the “Catalogus librorum”, which still awaits a critical edition. Thus, it sup- 
ports the readings of the edition made by Ecchellensis against that of Asse- 
mani for the following names: Tarts the Solitary (n° 45), Ahôb of Qatar 
(n? 87)", and *Aqebsmà (n° 109)'"". All of those three names are also sup- 
ported by the translations of Badger"! and Habbi'?. Furthermore, on two 
occasions the reading of Abraham's list differs from both of the available 
editions: Büktisó' against Io 'bokt and Grigôrios the Persian against 
Grigóriós the Monk. 








19) and Michael (n? 13) that feature in the list of Abraham, but there also some names that are 
absent from the list (e.g. Petiôn, IS5‘rahmeh). Fiey also reports the list of scholars found in the 

Book of Heresies” of Chaldean Patriarch Joseph II. Since none of those listings is as exten- 
sive as the one of Abraham, one can argue that despite possible awareness of one of those list- 
ings, Abraham certainly did not follow any of them slavishly. 

107) MiNGANA 1933, 126. 

108) ECCHELLENSIS 1653, 72. Assemani's edition contains a defective reading of that 
name - rikkásá d-pügdan? — and Assemani considers it to be a title of a work of a preceding 
author: Ephrem of ‘Elam (ASSEMANI 1725, 164). 

109) ECCHELLENSIS 1653, 82. Assemani’s edition: "Tab (ASSEMANI 1725, 175). 

110) ECCHELLENSIS 1653, 90. Assemani's edition: "AbdiSo* (ASSEMANI 1725, 191). 

111) George P. BADGER, The Nestorians and their Rituals, vol. 2, London, 1852, pp. 
382, 373, 374 
83,9 i 12) Yusuf Haset, Fihris al-mu allifin, ta'lif l'Abd D" al-Subawi. Bagdad, 1986, pp. 
ae (most probably Habbi made an emendation, since in the note he applies both names to 

and the same person ibid, n. 99), 96. 
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A striking feature of Abraham’s list is that it sounds as if the author was 
evidently reluctant to expose his Chaldean identity, for no Chaldean writer is 
mentioned in it (with the exception of — if one trusts our identification - 
Abraham of Bet Siók who lived in the 16^ c.). A study of the treatise will 
certainly reveal the general attitude of Abraham towards the issue, but it is 
worth noting that both the list of the East Syriac authors and that of the Ca- 
tholicoi end with persons who lived in the 13"- 14" e. Thus one may no- 
tice that Abraham deliberately did not want to extend the timeline of the East 
Syriac tradition he was talking about beyond the 14^ c. The point deserves to 
be studied further. 


Summing up the data obtained, one may conclude that the list compiled 
by Abraham constitutes a valuable witness for the history of Syriac litera- 
ture. Despite its evident dependence on the "Catalogus librorum" of 
‘Abdi86‘ of Nisibis it was arranged with particular purposes, which, howev- 
er, cannot be perceived in full. Investigation of the names that differ in 
Abraham's list from *Abdisó*'s “Catalogus” reveals that the author's prima- 
ry point of reference was not the original works, but certain monastic histo- 
ries, exegetical compilations, and collections of liturgical poetry. On the oth- 
er hand, the evident accessibility to Abraham of rare manuscripts enables us 
to assume that Abraham might have been aware of original works by a cer- 
tain author as well. The introduction of a particular name by Abraham may 
serve as a starting point for research into the availability of that author's text 
at the end of the 19" — beginning of the 20^ c. It goes without saying that 
each case must be treated with due caution and on the basis of extant evi- 
dence. Further investigations of the list will certainly prove its importance. 





113) Catholicos Ya(h)ballaha Wf (A.D. 1281-1317) and metropolitan Sabrisó* of Bët 
Slok (t A.D. 1256). 
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APPENDIX 


Table of Contents of the “Book of Considerations on the Order of 
Church Services and Its Succession”: 


Partl 

Mēmră ! 

Chapter I. Consideration (säkkälä) on the election of the Church and on its divisions 
and on symbols and images pointing to her (fol. 5°). 

Chapter 2. Consideration on the succession of the Church from the creation and on 


its eternity (fol. 10°). 
Chapter 3. Consideration on the three acmes [in the history] of the Church (fol. 13”). 


Memra 2 

Chapter 1. Consideration on the Holy Mystery of the Trinity which was revealed in 
the three acmes of the Church because of its Holiness (fol. 23"). 

Chapter 2. Consideration on the amazing Economy that was fulfilled because of the 
Church (fol. 30"). 

Chapter 3. Consideration on the images and types which clearly point to and prefig- 
ure the Church (fol. 35). 


Měmră 3 


Chapter 1. Consideration on how from Our Lord the succession of the Church came 
into the hands of the holy apostles (fol. 41°). 

Chapter 2. Consideration on the division of the gifts of the Holy Spirit to the Holy 
Apostles (fol. 45^). 

Chapter 3. Consideration on the exodus of the apostles to the four quarters [of the 
earth] for the preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven (fol. 50"). 


Part I] 

Mémrà 4 

Chapter 1. Consideration on the succession of the Holy Church of the East (fol. 53"). 

It re so-called “Hymn of the Church” from the “Acts of Thomas” (fol. 
Ss, 

te 


114) It might have been copied by Abraham Sekwana from the presumably lost Notre- 


Dame des Semences/Vosté 214. See edition (William WRIGHT, Apocryphal Acts of the Apos- 
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list of the Catholicoi of the Church of the East until Ya(h)balláha III (A.D. 1281- 
1317) (fol. 58-58", 

list of East Syriac ecclesiastical authors (fol. 59'-60^). 

Chapter 2. Consideration on fasting, prayer, and proskynesis (fol. 61"). 

Chapter 3. Consideration on fasting (fol. 66°). 

Chapter 4. Consideration on proskynesis (fol. 71"). 


Mémrà $ 

Chapter 1. Consideration on the order of the liturgical service of the Church of the 
East (fol. 77°). 

Chapter 2. Consideration on the seven periods of prayers, their peculiarities and the 
purpose hidden in their arrangement (fol. 85"). 

Chapter 3. Consideration on the four-part [division] of the night and morning prayer 
and symbols [hidden] in them (fol. 91"). 

Chapter 4. On the specific utility of the service of prayer (fol. 99"). 

Chapter 5. On prayers that are prescribed for all Christians (fol. 116"). 


Part NI 

Mémra 6 

Chapter 1. Consideration on the symbols and images [hidden] in the Church service 
(fol. 119°). 

Chapter 2. Consideration on ‘änvätàä of bäsäligä for Sundays and Fridays (fol. 140"). 

Chapter 3. Consideration on marmyä{ä of Saturdays vespers (fol. 157"). 

Chapter 4. Consideration on [...] of the Sundays and the purpose of their arrange- 
ment (fol. 165"). 

Chapter 5. Consideration on what is prefigured in the arrangement of three psalms of 
Our Lord “I called you"(fol. 168"). 

Chapter 6. Consideration on s#bhé and tesbhatà for Saturdays and on the purpose of 
their arrangement (fol. 170°). 

Chapter 7. Consideration on the arrangement of psalms for matins and vespers and 
on the reason for that (fol. 172"). 





tles, vol. 1, London, 1871, pp. w2-cae) and English translation (William WRIGHT, Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, vol. 2, London, 1871, pp. 67-68) of the hymn. 

115) See footnote 28. For a study of different patriarchal lists of the Church of the East 
see James COAKLEY, “The Patriarchal List of the Church of the East”, in Gerrit J. REININK, 
Alexander C. KtuGkisr (eds.), After Bardaisan. Studies on Continuity and Change in Syriac 
Christianity in Honour of Professor Han J.W. Drijvers ("OLA" 89), Peeters, Louvain, 1999, 
pp. 65-83. 
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Memra7 
Questions and answers [on liturgical matters] (fol. 175"). 


Memra 8 
On the funeral service of any kind of the dead (fol. 194°. 


Epilogue (fol. 199°). 


Parole de l'Orient 36 (2011) 67-84 


THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF ARISTOTLE’S CATEGORIES IN 
SYRIAC! 


BY 
Daniel KING 


Ever since the days of Andronicus of Rhodes in the first century before 
Christ, and especially after the rise of the Neoplatonist schools of late antiq- 
uity, Aristotle's Categories had become the first and most fundamental of the 
works of the First Teacher. This is where it all began for the student setting 
out upon his career in higher education at one of the philosophical schools in 
Athens or Alexandria. Before moving on to study physics, ethics or even the 
heights of platonic theology, the student must begin with the (relatively) 
mundane task of reading through and assimilating the Organon, or Instru- 
ment, that set of books which would equip him (or even, perhaps occasional- 
ly, her) with the tools of logic required for those more demanding later stag- 
es of the course. 





1) The following abbreviated references will be used in the notes: 


BAUMSTARK, GSL BAUMSTARK, A., Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn, 
1922. 
GEORR, Catégories GEORR, Khalil, Les Catégories d'Aristote dans leurs versions 


syro-arabes, Beyrouth, 1948. 
HUGONNARD-ROCHE, "Le ` HUGONNARD-ROCHE, H., “Sur les versions syriaques des Caté- 


versions” gories d'Aristote", in idem, La Logique d'Aristote du grec au 
syriaque, Vrin, Paris, 2004, pp. 23-38, 

HUGONNARD-ROCHE, HUGONNARD-ROCHE, H., “Jacques d’Edesse et sa réception 

Jacques d'Édesse" d'Aristote”, in La Logique d'Aristote, Vrin, Paris, 2004, pp. 


39-55. 

PETERS, Aristoteles Arabus PETERS, F.E., Aristoteles Arabus. The Oriental translations 
and commentaries on the Aristotelian corpus, Brill, Leiden, 
1968. 

WALZER, “New Light" WALZER, R., “New Light on the Arabic Translations of Aristo- 
tle", in Oriens 6 (1953) 91 ff. Reprint, Greek into Arabic: Es- 
says on Islamic Philosophy, Bruno Cassirer, Oxford, 1962, pp. 
60-113. 

WATT, “AL-Parabr” WATT, John W., “AFFarabi and the History of the Syriac Or- 
ganon", in Malphono w-Rabo d-Malphone: Studies in Honor 
of Sebastian P. Brock, Gorgias Press, Piscataway, N.J., 2008, 
751-778. 
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It is, therefore, no wonder that of all the commentaries which emanated 
from the Greek schools of Late Antiquity, those on the books of the Orga- 
non constituted the lion’s share, and commentaries on the Categories in par- 
ticular far outweigh by their number the actual importance that would appear 
to attach to this work given its brevity and the lesser significance it holds 
within the Aristotelian oeuvre today". 


This special interest in the Categories is to be found in the Latin and 
Arabic logical traditions as well’. Unsurprisingly, it was also central to the 
study of philosophy among the Syrians. In Syriac literature, the Categories is 
much better represented, both in translations and in commentaries", than any 
other treatise of the philosopher, a phenomenon that is partly accidental (be- 
cause it happened to be the very first book of the Organon) and partly delib- 
erate, in that the first two and a half books of the Organon constituted a sep- 
arate, smaller version, of the whole which was probably used for those only 
interested in the initial stages of a philosophical education®. As we shall see 
there is a fundamental continuity both within the tradition of Organon-study 
among the West Syrians, and between this tradition and the translations and 
commentaries in Arabic. The implication of this continuity, whatever one 
might think of the semi-mythological tale known as ‘Alexandria to Bagh- 
dad”, is that the Syrian tradition had a central role to play in the later recep- 


2) These late antique commentaries were published in the nineteenth century as the se- 
ties Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca. For a complete list, see Richard SORABJ (ed.), Aris- 
totle transformed: the ancient commentators and their influence, Comell University Press, 
Ithaca, N.Y, 1990, pp. 27-29. 

3) For an overview of Arabic commentaries, see Cleophea FERRARI, Der Kategorien- 
kommentar von Abit |-Farag ‘Abdallah ibn Aj-Tayyib (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 19), Brill, 
Leiden, 2006, pp. 9-14. 

4) For an annotated list of the relevant texts, Sebastian P. BROCK, “The Syriac Com- 
mentary Tradition", in C. BURNETT (ed.), Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical 
Texts: the Syriac, Arabic, and Latin Traditions, Warburg Institute Surveys and Texts 23, 
London, 1993, 3-18. 

5) Sergius of ReS‘aina intended to write commentaries on all of Aristotle but seems to 
have written nothing beyond the Categories before he was overtaken by an illness in Constan- 
tinople in 536. Boethius too never got further than the Organon in his attempt to treat the 
whole oeuvre before he met his end at the hands of Theodoric. 

6) It is not true, as has often been stated, that the Syrians knew only this truncated ver- 
sion of the Organon. Rather, the truncated version represents a pedagogical version. See John 
W. WATT, “Al-Farabi”. 

7) Known as such ever since M. MEYERHOF, “Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des philosophischen und medizinischen Unterrichts bei den Arabern”, 
in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften. Ph.-Hist. Klasse (1930) 389- 
429. There has been a great deal of literature on the subject since then, such as G. 
STROHMAIER, “Von Alexandrien nach Baghdad - eine fiktive Schultradition”, in J WIESNER 
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tion of Aristotle among those Muslim and Christian philosophers who wrote 
in Arabic in later centuries. 


THE CATEGORIES IN SYRIAC 


Research on the very earliest of all Syriac (and therefore earliest of all 
Semitic) versions of the Categories has been rather sparse. Ernest Renan was 
the first to point out the existence of this translation, which he knew to be 
different to the better known version of Jacob of Edessa*. Since Renan other 

of the Organon have received excellent scholarly treatment?, and Ser- 
gius of Re‘aina, the purported author of our translation, was also the subject 
of one extended study ^. The Categories translation itself, however, re- 
mained largely unread until modern times, when Prof. Hugonnard-Roche 
showed that the ascription to Sergius (which only ever began as a tentative 
suggestion by Renan) was false and carried out a brief but illuminating study 
of some of the characteristics of the evtl. 





(ed.), Aristoteles, Werk und Wirkung , Berlin, New York, 1987, 11,380-389; Dimitri GUTAS, 

“The ‘Alexandria to Baghdad’ complex of narratives: a contribution to the study of philosoph- 

ical and medical historiography among the Arabs", in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione 

filosofica medievale 10 (1999) 155-193; and most recently G. SALIBA, Islamic Science and the 

Leet? of the European Renaissance, MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass, 2007. and WATT, "AL 
arab”. 

8) E. RENAN, "Lettre à M. Reinaud, sur quelques manuscrits syriaques du Musée britan- 
nique, contenant des traductions d'auteurs grecs profanes et des traités philosophiques”, in 
Journal Asiatique 19 (1852) 293-333, esp. 330, and the same author's De Philosophia peripa- 
tetica apud Syros commentationem historicam scripsit, Paris, 1852, pp. 27-28, though in nei- 
ther case does the text deserve more than a passing mention. 

9)E.g. Proba's commentary on the Eisagoge (A. BAUMSTARK, Aristoteles bei den 
Syrern vom 5. bis 8. Jahrhundert, Teubner, Leipzig, 1900), the anonymous translation of the 
Same (A. FREIMANN, Die Isagoge des Porphyrios in den syrischen Übersetzungen, Berlin, 
1897 and, more recently and completely, Sebastian P. BROCK, "The Earliest Translation of 
Porphyry's Eisagoge. I. Edition", in Journal of the Iraqi Academy. Syriac Corporation 12 
(1988) 315-366), the translation of the Peri Hermeneias (J.G.E. HOFFMANN, De Hermeneuti- 
cis apud Syros Aristoteleis, Leipzig, 1869), and that of the Prior Analytics (A. NAGY, "Una 
Versione siriaca inedita degli Analitici d' Aristotele", in Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e. filologiche ser.V,7 (1898) 321-347). 

. 10) A. BAUMSTARK, “Lucubrationes Syro-Graecae", in Jahrbücher für classische 
Philologie 21 (1894) 352-524, esp. 358-384, though little is said about the text of the Catego- 
"ies. For Baumstark’s more mature view of ‘Sergius’ works, see GSL, pp. 167-169. 
fingi, H. HUGONNARD-ROCHE, "Les versions" and "Jacques d'Édesse”. Some of these 
findings will be modified or nuanced in what follows, and in the forthcoming edition, alt- 

‘ough most of what Prof. Hugonnard-Roche noted from his brief reading of the text is accu- 
fate and invaluable. 
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There are three extant versions of the Categories in Syriac: 

* The anonymous version, traditionally ascribed to Sergius of 
Re&'aina (d.536). This is the version with which we shall be con- 
cerned in this paper”. 

+ The version of Jacob of Edessa (d.708)'^, edited by Khalil Georr in 
1948". 

e The version of George, Bishop of the Arabs (d.724)", edited origi- 
nally (and somewhat poorly) by Gottheil, and then later with rather 
more success by Giuseppe Furlani”. 


Ibn Suwar, the editor and glossator of the famous Arabic Organon 
manuscript in Paris (Paris Ar. 2346), makes mention of three versions:'* 





12) There is an old error in some of the scholarship in which the number is reduced to 
two. The error originated with Tkatsch (Die arabische Übersetzung der Poetik, vol.l, p.70b) 
and was unfortunately repeated by F.E. PETERS, Aristoteles Arabus, p. 7 nl. It is set right by 
HUGONNARD-ROCHE, “Les versions", p. 25. 

13) An edition is in preparation, in which all the issues discussed here will be dealt with 
at greater length. 

14) For an overview of the work of this outstanding scholar, BAUMSTARK, GSL, pp. 
248-256, and the recent volume, B. TER HAAR ROMENY, ed., Jacob of Edessa and the Syriac 
Culture of his day, Brill, Leiden, 2008. 

15) K. GEORR, Les Catégories d'Aristote dans leurs versions syro-arabes, Beyrouth, 
1948. 

16) For George, see BAUMSTARK, GSL, pp. 257-258, D.R. MILLER, "George, Bishop of 
the Arab Tribes, on True Philosophy", in Aram 5 (1993) 303-320, and now Jack TANNOUS, 
“Between Christology and Katam? The Life and Letters of George, Bishop of the Arab 
Tribes", Malphono w-Rabo d-Malphone: Studies in Honor of Sebastian P. Brock, Gorgias 
Press, Piscataway, NJ, 2008, 643-688. 

17) R.J.H. GOTTHEIL, “The Syriac Versions of the Categories of Aristotle", in Hebraica 
9 (1892-3) 166-215; G. FURLANI, "Le Categorie e gli Ermeneutici di Aristotele nella versione 
siriaca di Giorgio delle Nazioni", in Ati della Reale Accademia nazionale dei Lincei. Memo- 
rie della Classe di Scienze morali e storiche ser.V\, 5,1 (1933) 1-68. Also the previous dis- 
cussion of George's version, G. FURLANI, “La versione e il commento di Giorgio delle Nazio- 
ni all’Organo aristotelico", in Studi italiani di filologia classica n.s.3 (1923) 305-333. 

18) The 131 marginal notes to the Categories were first published in GEORR, Catégories, 
pp. 361-386, tr.149-182, and also in A. BADAWI, Mantig Aristü, 3 vols., Cairo, 1948-52. They 
were quarried for the invaluable information they provide on the early Arabic and Syriac tra- 
dition by R. WALZER, "New Light" (references to this article will be to the page nos. of the 
reprint, see n. 1). More recently on this mine of information are the numerous articles of H. 
HUGONNARD-ROCHE, most especially “Une ancienne ‘édition’ arabe de l'Organon d' Aristote: 
problèmes de traduction et de transmission", in J. HAMESSE (ed.), Les problèmes posés par 
l'édition critique des textes anciens et médiévaux, Publications de l'Institut d'Études Médié- 
vales. Textes, Études, Congrés, 13, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1992, 139-157, and "Remarques sur la 
tradition arabe de l'Organon, d’après le manuscrit Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, ar. 2346", in 
C. BURNETT (ed.), Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts. The Syriac, Ara- 
bic and Medieval Latin Traditions, The Warburg Institute, London, 1993, 19-28. 
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A version by Hunain ibn Ishaq. This is not extant but was most like- 
ly the basis for the Arabic version done by Ishaq ibn Hunain and 
which is the main text found in the same ms. It was common prac- 
tice for Hunain's school of translation to make a version in Syriac 
first and then to produce an Arabic version on the basis of the Syri- 
ac”. 

e A version by a certain Jacob the Hermit. This Jacob was tentatively 
identified by Walzer with Jacob of Edessa”, 

e A version by one ~=" ty (i.e. Jonah the Monk). This individual was 
erroneously identified by Walzer (based on Georr's misreading of 
the name as kel as Job of Edessa, the translator of Galen’, Hu- 
gonnard-Roche has suggested that he might be the Periodeutes Jonan 
to whom the Syriac philosopher Severus Sebokht once wrote a let- 
ter’, or alternatively that he might be the author of our version of 
the Categories”. 

This latter possibility has some degree of plausibility to it, since the one 


short citation we have from the version of Jonah (in Arabic) does seem to 
share at least two unusual characteristics with our anonymous version. 


1) The word order neCov...xtvov...Sixovv...gvvdpov (1b18-19) is 
found in both the Anonymous Syriac and in the Arabic of Ishaq and of Jonah. 
This word order is not original, and is rarely found in the witnesses". There 
thus appears to be an agreement in error between these three, which is not 
shared by the versions of Jacob and George. It may well be that there is, then, 
some literary relationship between A and the version of Jonah. 


2) The first sentence, t&v érepoyev@v kai up Oa’ GAANAG tetaypévæv Breng 





19) As is clear from the marginal citation from the Syriac of Hunain to be found at 
GEORR, Catégories, p. 174/380. Al-Qifl's statement that Hunain’s translation was made from 
Greck into Arabic PETERS, Aristoteles Arabus, p. 8, is an error. The Arabic of Ishaq can be 
consulted in GEORR, Catégories, pp. 319-358. 

20) WALZER, "New Light”, p. 71, but see now HUGONNARD-ROCHE, “Les versions", pp. 
34-35, for a fuller assessment. 

21) WALZER, "New Light", p. 71. On Job of Edessa, BAUMSTARK, GSL, p. 230. 

22) Gerrit. J. REININK, "Severus Sebokts Brief an den Periodeutes Jonan. Einige Fragen 
Zur aristotelischen Logik", in R. LAVENANT (ed.), DI Symposium Syriacum, Goslar 7-11 
September 1980, Pont. Inst. Or. St, Rome, 1983, 97-101. 

23) HUGONNARD-ROCHE, “Les versions", pp. 35-36. 

24) Jacob did not, pace Minio's edition, read thus. Rather he has tustho réhabme cinis. 
PT wha rds s (i.e. ntyvov...nelov...dixowv...évvSpov). Philoponus (CAG 13,1, ed. Busse, 
bx -11) also knows of this word order, but such things are more subject to vagaries in a 

mmentary and we need not posit an organic relationship. 
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t) cider kai ai Siapopai (the differentiae of genera which are different and not 
arranged beneath one another are different in species) (1b16) is poorly ren- 
dered by Jonah as Jai, 31 A ise Lae cË Gp Lau zl gil Se Yi which 
appears to mean different genera that are not arranged beneath each other 
are different with respect to species and differentiae. The much more pol- 
ished Arabic of Ishaq, on the other hand, reads 4 tip Lee (2 gil Adel sy 
take puli A Ual pad 56 x, Which is a clear perception of Aristotle’s meaning. 
We can compare also the other versions that are given in the Paris Organon. 
Hunain’s Syriac is rendered by Ibn Suwar as 24 Ur Uam nd Al Met tot 
Lai Upay plu ue an (different genera that are not arranged beneath each 
other are different in species and also [in] their differentiae), while Jacob 
the Hermit’s version is given as gy! uke yay cÈ (5e Grae dl AN Weal) plo VI 
Lt rain (different genera that are not arranged beneath each other, differ- 
ent also are the species and the differentiae). The Syriac of Jacob of Edessa 
isréoluds. are érard iure amsn ais anch also ur remis a, while that 
of George reads aliazo rit kar mals rai hush alto emia pure. 
Now since La! appears to be a calque on se, it begins to appear fairly likely 
(as far as one can tell from such a small sample) that Jacob the Hermit and 
Jacob of Edessa are the same”. The same ar’ must have been found in Hun- 
ain’s Syriac, such that we can probably say that the latter had Jacob’s ver- 
sion in front of him. Ishaq was the first to use ta! for it, but he expressed the 
whole much more accurately and clearly than had any of the previous ver- 
sions. 


However, the only versions successfully to have translated the inverted 
order of Aristotle’s Greek are those of Jacob (by means of the à) and of Ishaq 
(by means of uas 35). All the other versions have opened themselves to the 
possible meaning, the different genera... are different... with regard to their 
differentiae. The first to commit this error was the Anonymous Syriac trans- 
lator, closely followed by Jonah. Hunain and George are both open to similar 
criticism on this point. 


This distinctive error would seem to support the suggestion that Jonah 
and the Anonymous are one and the same. However, since some of the other 
versions are little better, and since we have only the one passage to go on 
(and we cannot know to what extent Ibn Suwär adapted the Syriac when he 
was translating it into Arabic), the question must remain open for further 
consideration. 


25) As was suggested in HUGONNARD-ROCHE, “Les versions”, pp. 34-35. 
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Whether or not the Anonymous was actually known to the compilers of 
the Baghdad Organon, it was certainly known to the members of the famous 
monastic school of Qenneshre. Both Jacob of Edessa and George of the Ar- 
abs produced revisions of the Anonymous, probably independently of one 
another ^^. The versions of Jacob and George are typical products of the sev- 
enth century style of *mirror-translating" which marked the zenith of the pro- 
cess of Hellenising the Syriac language”. Moreover, it is quite clear from the 
texts themselves that the older version exercised a strong influence over both 
of the revisers, as indeed we shall see in some of the examples adduced be- 
low. Their revisions are indeed revisions and not new or independent ver- 
sions. The anonymous thus forms the first stratum in the Syriac tradition of 
Organon-study which was pursued relentlessly at Qenneshre, at the School 
of Nisibis, and later at such centres of learning as Bashosh and Baghdad, for 
the texts produced at Qenneshre were in turn well known to the likes of the 
Catholicos Timothy I as well as to the Syrian members of the circle of 
Baghdad logicians led by Abū Bishr Matta and his pupil Yahya ibn ‘Adi, 
and from which sprang Al-Farabi himself”. 


** 


Let us now take a closer look at the text itself, extant in only one manu- 
script of the seventh century”. In what follows, we shall see some of the 


26) It has usually been assumed that George is a revision of Jacob. Analysis of the texts 
makes this seem most unlikely. It is unclear even which is anterior to the other. For fuller de- 
tails, see the forthcoming edition. 

27) These developments were first outlined in Sebastian P. BROCK, "Towards a History 
of Syriac Translation Technique", in René LAVENANT (ed.), DI Symposium Syriacum, Goslar 
7-11 September 1980, Pont. inst. Or. St., Rome, 1983, 1-14. [ have attempted some further 
analyses of how this process worked out in practice, Daniel KING, The Syriac Versions of the 
Writings of Cyril of Alexandria: A Study in Translation Technique [CSCO 626 (Subsidia 
123)], Peeters, Leuven, 2008 and “Paul of Callinicum and his Place in Syriac Literature”, in 
Le Muséon 120 (2007) 327-349. 

28) For recent consideration and bibliography on this complex and little-studied subject, 
see John W. WATT, “Commentary and Translation in Syriac Aristotelian Scholarship: Sergius 
1o Baghdad” in the current volume. 

. . 29) London, British Library Add. 14658 (W. WRIGHT, Catalogue of Syriac manuscripts 
in the British museum acquired since the year 1838, 3 vols., London, 1870-2, pp. 1154-1160). 
The ms has been variously discussed, most recently in H. HUGONNARD-ROCHE, "Éthique et 
Politique au premier âge de la tradition syriaque", in Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph 
57 (2004) 99-120, although I believe that this rather peculiar and fascinating ms should not be 
seen as a typical example of a West Syrian textbook, for it rather preserves texts of much old- 
er provenance, often concerning cosmological and astrological doctrines of dubious ortho- 
doxy. See my paper “Origenism in Sixth Century Syria. The Case of a Syriac Manuscript of 
the Pagan Philosopher”, in A. FORST (ed.), Origenes und seine Bedeutung fur die Theologie- 
und Geistesgeschichte Europas und des Vorderen Orients. Adamantiana. Texte und Studien 
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false steps taken by the translator and the traps into which he fell, as well as 
some of the triumphs he achieved. Specifically, we shall look at some of the 
errors he made, the extent to which he was prepared to experiment with a va- 
riety of approaches, and finally with the learning process that he seems to 
have undergone and the improvements to his translation which resulted. 


ERRORS 


Frequently throughout the early chapters of the text (1a20,1a25 etc.), 
the expression tò bnoxsipevov (the subject) is rendered as zapen px, an ex- 
pression imitated in the revisions. The translation of xa6* bxoKeywévov twos 
(in respect of some subject) is thus rightly sms xxx, but the phrase èv 
DdroKxeyteve (in a subject) is xxm puw (lying in something). Thus instead of 
saying, as Aristotle does the knowledge-of-grammar is in a subject, the soul, 
but is not said of any subject, the translator writes the knowledge-of- 
grammar, which lies in the soul, but is not said of a subject (are 
ieh ré ag qt pois éstas rais haalia 3). He appears to have 
misunderstood the phrase èv ónokewevó as meaning something like ‘in x as 
subject’ rather than ‘in a(ny) subject". 


Sometimes, Greek grammar is not especially well understood. Thus the 
words La mask (2837) are incorrectly placed in the ms with the following, 
rather than the preceding, sentence. The translator appears to have taken 
okoûv as a postpositive, asseverative particle, translating it with — and 
thereby bringing the foregoing uah» into the following clause. Elsewhere 
we see eiye being read as if it were a conditional particle (om . re, 5a35). At 
another place tiv A6 óevtépov oov Katnyopeita: Kai 6 Aóyoc xarà Tob 
Onokeui£vou xoi toüvoua (3217-18) (both the definition of secondary sub- 
stances and their name are predicated of the subject) is translated as oœuarva 
taxa ar mats pam ver? ns an’ winks e asi ca (both in definition as 
of a subject also in (?) name ... ? are predicated of secondary substances), 
where there is no clear subject. Similar inversions of subject and object oc- 
cur elsewhere. For instance, tov Aóyov 52 émó£yovtat ai zpótoi odaiar (363-4) 
{the primary substances accept the definition) is correctly rendered ox «Xo 
has cumáct act, but them shortly afterwards a very similar sentence, tov 
16v étapopôv Aóyov émédéyerar hé dën (3b6-7) (the species accept the defini- 
tion of the differentiae), has been confused into ee mao zias dm 





zu Origenes und seinem Erbe, 1, Münster, 2010. 
30) This particular fault of the Anonymous' has been explored in a little more detail by 
HUGONNARD-ROCHE, “Jacques d’Edesse”, pp. 47-48. 
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(the definition of the differentia accepts the species}. Sometimes, the wrong 
form is used. as when siaz» (an indicator) is found for tò õnìoúpevov 
(that which is indicated), an active expression for a passive one. 


Difficulties of this sort can be caused when a particularly slippery con- 
cept is being described, such as the idea of reciprocation with regard to rela- 
tives: névta Bà tà npóc rt xpàc évnorpépovta A£yetat (6b28) (all things that are 
relative are spoken in relation to things that reciprocate [to them]), which 
the Anonymous has as . aec» Sli asm pre hel godas (all things that 
are relative are spoken of as turning back again), and where the same phrase 
is repeated at the close of the section (7b14) as am hada abre class réda, 
eie en ome de ose (it is clear that among all things that are relative, 
they are spoken of as turning back upon themselves). The term àvuotpégovra 
is thus being taken as having the relatives as its subject. By contrast, Jacob 
translated accurately, orco» omua Seo aln hal pm hol alo cota (all 
things that are relative are spoken of in relation to those things that turn 
back upon them). At 6b34ff. Aristotle makes the point that knowledge and 
the knowable are not absolutely reciprocal because while knowledge is 
knowledge of the knowable, the knowable is the knowable by knowledge 
(and the same for perception and the perceptible etc.). The distinction is 
made by the use of the genitive and the dative respectively in each instance. 
The later versions maintain this carefully by using s for the genitive and = or 
A for the dative, whereas the Anonymous uses — for both (or s in the second 
example), thus annihilating Aristotle’s very distinction. 


Sometimes complete nonsense is created by the translator’s failure to 
render accurately the connections between Aristotle’s difficult periods. Thus 
olov nod tò Aevkdv Aéyerot TO mv em@daverav zo ñv sivan xad ù mpaErG roxpà TH 
ye Tov xpóvov nohòv eiva (5b1-3) (for example, one would say there is much 
white because there is much surface [that is white] and [one would say that] 
an action is lengthy because the time taken is lengthy) is go takes renare 
Son rin ca rom hauls Awa ias (for example, one would say 
much white, and much surface, and an action a lengthy period). The mirror 
Version of Jacob has produced hus wën water’ m noia» CANS Ze? vert 
amour’ RD riots via hain’ enclose home burg vrais 
which exactly mirrors the Greek tà elvan With ému ha. 


EXPERIMENTS 


` All such errors as these mark out the Anonymous as a faltering pioneer 
in his field, a field which still had a long way to go before success was 
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achieved. This pioneering approach can perhaps be appreciated even more 
vividly in some instances of the translator's experimentation with different 
ideas, approaches, and equivalences. For example: 


We find both «io sr and mis As, and sometimes simply sre, for tig 
&vOpenos. There is some experimentation with the different combinations as 
the translator tries to create a consistent way of distinguishing something 
from someone", which he never entirely managed, although the revisers did. 


At least four different terms are found for &moSiSap1 which do not de- 
pend on different usages in Aristotle, but can be attributed only to a desire 
for experimentation. Besides ais,” ? X, and xx, he also uses sm. The lat- 
ter is the etymological equivalent based on the meanings of the respective 
roots. It is therefore more ‘correct’ from the point of view of the mirror tech- 
nique and was the equivalent adopted throughout their texts by both the re- 
visers. 


In short succession we find both wors ruw and wos run for keitai 
nov, napóvvpa may be translated by rax. œ in the first chapter, but later we 
find re haus.” In one place there is even a contradiction between a sec- 
tion heading (“ware 1.) and the corresponding term in the text (ma). There 
is similar variation between loanwords and Syriac words, such that we find 
both awhe and raa for SáOeog (the revisers copied his use of the 
loanword and eschewed réum)™, for tetpaywvoc we find both Laas, sie 
and wase AX. The list of examples could be considerably extended. 


This last example raises the problem of loanwords. Many of these in the 
Anonymous are unusual, and one wonders what readers of the text were 
meant to understand by loans such as esssar¢ (éninedoc) and „ores (pañoc). It 
may simply be that the translator did not understand their meanings. At first 
he even uses the term asia  (ypappy) but this clearly could not have 
communicated the concept of ‘straight line’ to any Syriac-speaker”, and thus 
rd, iam is used in preference thereafter. Jacob too uses many new or unusual 


31) Contra HUGONNARD-ROCHE, “Jacques d’Edesse”, p. 47, this matter is not a simple 
dividing line between the Anonymous and Jacob, as the experimentation in the former leads 
him eventually (by the passage 8a13ff.) to achieve the same usage as Jacob. 

32) The use of sis is based on the grammatical tradition, where ratas was the stand- 
ard Syriac for &r6500K, an equivalent that is also found in our text. 

33) This sort of variation means that precise tables of equivalence such as are found in 
HUGONNARD-ROCHE, “Les versions", p. 27, should be read with greater care. 

34) Similarly with Ec, for which A uses the loanword, also known to Jacob. 

35) The Syriac word is used for a measurement of weight, see Thesaurus, s.v. 
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Joans. but he almost always glosses them, at least on their first occurrence, 
with Syriac equivalents, which indicates to us the schoolroom context for the 
reading of his text. This is generally not the case in the Anonymous, with the 
interesting exception of xatagasic and áxópacic, to the former of which he 
adds that is to say a ‘yes’ (os seres os cae), and to the latter that is to say 
a no! (réa enel e aim). 

Sometimes we can see that the revisers picked out a preferred equiva- 
lent from the Anonymous and then used it across the board. We have already 
seen two examples of this (ris Gv@pamoc and dmodidwpi). In the passage 7a32- 
7b5, for instance, xatakeinw is translated with three different Syriac verbs, 
one of which (ash=) becomes the universally used equivalent in Jacob. 
Again, the very important xoióv, one of Aristotle’s categories, is rendered in 
the Anonymous as ren. This is true both for the initial list (1b26) and for the 
chapter on qualities (8b25ff.). However, at 3b15, he uses uw instead, 
thereby foreshadowing what would become the ‘mirror’ equivalent used by 
all the Qenneshre logicians, Athanasius, Jacob and George”. But perhaps the 
most important example of all is ia, (karnyopia), which we find in the 
Anonymous on one occasion (10b19) rather than the more usual sas (and 
réa for katnyopeiv)’”. The use of the «as root for this central concept may 
well owe something to the vocabulary of Sergius of Resh‘aina, but it results 
from something of a confusion, for the ‘naming’ to which Sergius was refer- 
ting when he used the word” is not the same thing as the ‘predicating’ which 
is meant by the Greek term xatnyopeiv. It may be that the Anonymous was 
dimly aware of the difficulty, and so, on one occasion at least, experimented 
with the loan equivalent instead. It was this loan equivalent which Jacob and 
George used. 


Abstractions are especially tricky. For tò päAkov Kal tò fitrov (the [con- 
cept of] more and [the concept of] less), we find both «sci. o hour, and 





36) Both Sergius of Resh'aina and Paul the Persian have es. Again, the neat linear 
Spectrum implied by the table at HUGONNARD-ROCHE, “Les versions", p. 27, partially brakes 
down when it is appreciated that George's a+ was also found at least once in the Anony- 
mous (cf. n. 34), See also my forthcoming article “The Genesis and Development of a Logical 
Lexicon in the Syriac Tradition", in John W. WATT and J. LOssL (eds.), Interpreting the Bible 
and Aristotle, Ashgate, 2011. 

37) But once es. 

38) Sergius used the term in connection with Ammonius’ definition of Aristotle's Cate- 
ories as being the book about the ‘laying down of simple names’. I owe this observation to 
Dr John Watt, whose forthcoming edition of Sergius’ Commentary will hopefully make clear- 
€r the relationships between Sergius and the Anonymous translation. For the present see the 
article mentioned in n. 36 above for more details. 
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the simple adjectives & „=o ihs. A similar problem arises with regard to 
other abstractions created by using the article with a neuter adjective, such as 
10 Io Kai tò üvicov. 


Again, experimentation does not occur only with individual expressions, 
but also in syntax. Sometimes, A will keep the exact structure of the Greek 
periods and sometimes he will turn genitive absolutes into their own main 
clauses. What is especially interesting is that he sometimes uses both ap- 
proaches in cases where Aristotle has used almost the same sentence struc- 
ture twice in close proximity (2b5-6). It is a useful characteristic {from the 
experimental point of view) that the text of the Categories uses certain sen- 
tence forms over and over, as this provides the translator with a number of 
opportunities for different approaches to the same basic problem. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


The above are ail examples of ‘experimentation’ by the translator. Be- 
yond this, however, we also see numerous instances of the translator clearly 
learning and improving his technique as he proceeds through his task, with- 
out going back and revising his earlier attempts. Again, the improved ver- 
sions found within A have often become the models for the revisers and 
therefore reveal to us the process by which the Anonymous ‘discovered’ a 
more text-oriented ‘mirroring’ style of translation. 


aicônrôs (sensible) is at first rendered as «san à (sentient), an active 
term being used for a passive one. Later, however, he changes course and 
uses the passive form ea, ide (able to be sensed, 7636), reserving ras à 
more properly for the active aicônrixéc (8a7). 


Sometimes these improvements come about as a result of a better un- 
derstanding of the Greek. Thus rà de5eypéva (9a32) is read as rà Seberyuéva 
(from Zeien rather than Séyopa) and translated by ashe (is shown). The 
same error then occurs for the infinitive (9234), i.e. asbie for an assumed 
Sedeix6a1 rather than óc8£y8o. Finally, he understands his mistake and trans- 
lates tà 8ebeyuéva (9a36,9b4) with sian, though leaving the earlier errors 
uncorrected”. 





39) It is, of course, possible that the Greek manuscript actually read SeSeryyéva. and 
Šeðeiyðm, but on the principle that it is perilous to reconstruct from the Oriental versions a 
variant that is completely unknown to all Greek mss (and known only from a single Syriac 
one), it would be better to assume a simple linguistic error on the part of the translator. 
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We saw above that the revisers would sometimes pick up on one of the 
various expressions which they found in their predecessor. The translation of 
cuvavaipéo is a case in point. When A finally settles on A. sre (7b37), 
having experimented earlier with aa: (7b19), his use of the preposition to re- 
flect the Greek compounded element was picked up by Jacob and George 
who both use this technique in their texts for the first time only at this point. 
It is, of course, a typical trait of ‘mirror’ translations. 


The most fascinating example of this sort concerns the use of the phrase 
which in Greek mss would have read as EN APIOMQ, and which might be 
interpreted as in number (èv &p@u@) or as one in number (čv &p@u&). At 1b6, 
Aristotle says that individuals (Socrates etc.) cannot be said of a subject be- 
cause they are simple (&roua) and singular in number (čv äpôn&@). However, 
the Anonymous obviously read ‘in number’: «Lo .mamahs e ox turd aes 
phare e ce usi minis eur a curd réas (things that are simply indi- 
visible and whatever is ‘in number’ are not said of any subject). Intriguingly, 
Jacob and George make exactly the same mistake. On the next occasion 
(3b12), the Anonymous and Jacob are still reading it incorrectly, but George 
has got it right. There is then a whole passage (4410-22) in which the phrase 
is used repeatedly. The Anonymous continues in his erroneous reading for 
the first three times, but on the fourth the referent has changed from an ab- 
stract neuter to a feminine noun, xp&ë&, and hence the word for one is pia 
rather than ëv. This is therefore unambiguous and the Anonymous translates 
it correctly. At this point the realisation of his earlier errors strikes him and 
for the final two instances of £v dpi0u@ within this passage, he translates cor- 
rectly”. 


As before, this leaming process is happening with regard to the ‘mirror- 
ing” of syntax too. fuiseos Svtos ömàáoióv got (7b17) (there being a half, 
there is a double) is confusingly rendered as mars mature res: (of half it 
is double), whereas immediately afterwards the sentence pù yap ôvros 
Sithaciou odk Bou fou, Kal Autoen: ui óvtoc oùk En čimháoiov (for there not 
being a double there is not half and there not being a half there is not a dou- 
ble) is rendered better asrexda bul mo sla ré are reant ia sober’ e s 
air ra (for when there is not a double, there is not a half, and when 





40) Jacob and George both cotton on to this problem rather more quickly. George only 
makes the mistake on the first instance and is always sight thereafter; Jacob takes until the 
third to do likewise. A similar pattern is found later (14a32), where the Anonymous reads £v 
as év (5), thereby rendering the clause meaningless. In the very next phrase, however, the 
Same expression is correctly rendered. 
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there is not a half there is also not a double), which is also much closer to 
how Jacob has it. 


Again compare the different ways of expressing the following three 
very similar clauses: 


1) pagó Sé aïriov 6étepov Garépo tob cho got (one is not at all the 
cause of the other existing) (14b28). 


burg anh ian oo ris hla dud L (since there is no cause that one 
should [exist] from the other) * 


2) obdétepov ôè ovdetépe attiov tod hei éotw (1463 1-2). 


mias roma els. ,ymabur Au rå ar’ aso (since also one is not the cause 
that there should exist the other). 


3) pndapdis 8£ otriov Tò Étepov 1 érépu tod elvat (1529-10) 


rool nhiaul ew ehia al aa (since one is not the cause of the other ex- 

isting) 

There is clearly a change over time here in the way he seeks to represent 
the Greek grammar, which one might call an improvement - it is certainly a 
tendency towards a more literal, text-oriented rendering. 


SUMMARY OF THE TRANSLATION TECHNIQUE OF THE ANONYMOUS, 


I would like to highlight just a few points from the above examples, to- 
gether with the many more for which there is insufficient room here. 


1) The Anonymous was the first to attempt to translate Aristotle’s Cate- 
gories (possibly any text of Aristotle) into a Semitic tongue. He therefore 
had no predecessors upon whom to build, no lexica upon which to rely, no 
tradition of philosophical discourse from which to derive his modes of ex- 
pression.” There are thus many errors both of understanding and of transla- 
tion. In fact, it may be surprising just how much he got right and just how 
many felicitous translations are to be found in the text”. 


2) The fact that he was prepared to experiment with different approach- 


41) Assuming » should be read for 1... 

42) He may have read some of Sergius, but this is far from certain, and if he did, he 
could not have read much of him. 

43) The scribe of the ms was evidently much less ‘clued-up’ than the translator, for he 
frequently fails to understand what the translator must have meant and makes inappropriate 
“corrections”. 
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the course of his work sets him apart from any definable ‘school’ of 
Jators. That he sometimes produces what we might call ‘mirror’ equiva- 
es that he was feeling his way towards the more circumscribed 
d, self-confident style of the seventh century“. 


es in 
translator 
lents indicat 
and develope 

3) The later revisers of the text (Jacob of Edessa and George of the Ar- 
abs) often followed their predecessor in the lexical and syntactical equiva- 
ences that he developed. This is especially clear in the cases of experimenta- 
tion, where just one of the options provided in the Anonymous was taken up 
in the revisions and used throughout. The seventh century translators thus 
leaned heavily on the earlier text, despite the fact that they improved upon 
almost every aspect of it. Many of the ‘ideas’ for etymological or mirror 
equivalents espoused by the Qenneshre school were in fact discoveries of the 
Anonymous. 


The Continuity of the Aristotelian Tradition 


Reading the earliest translation of the Categories in Syriac opens up 
one's perspective to a long and continuous tradition. It was read and assimi- 
lated by the Qenneshre school of logicians, who used it as the basis for their 
revised versions. We have seen that they made use of a number of his solu- 
tions to the not inconsiderable problems which they encountered in the Aris- 
totelian text. One of these later versions, that of Jacob of Edessa, as well as 
that of the mysterious Jonah the Monk, were known to the Baghdad school 
in the ninth century, to figures such as Yahya ibn ‘Adi and Ibn Suwar, who 
compared the Arabic of Ishaq with those older Syriac versions in order to 
nuance their understanding of the text of the Categories. In fact, Hunain’s 
Syriac version, which his son Ishaq used as the basis for his Arabic, probably 
owes rather more than is generally recognised to the versions of Jacob and 
Jonah which preceded him. For when one compares Ishaq’s Arabic with Ibn 
Suwar’s citations of Hunain, of Jacob, and of Jonah, it becomes quite evident 
that all these translations stand in a line of continuity with each other. It is 
the similarities between, say, Jonah's Syriac (Arabised by Ibn Suwar) and 
Isháq's Arabic, rather than the differences, that stand out‘. 


; Ishäg's Arabic version was in turn used by all subsequent Arabic logi- 
Sans, including Al-Färäbi and Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and as the textual basis 
GE 

44) One might compare him in this regard with Paul of Callinicum, although Paul was a 
more accomplished translator than the Anonymous. See article noted above, n. 27. 


o 45) Sec the texts in GEORR, Catégories, p. 174/380. Further arguments in this matter in 
e forthcoming edition. 
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for the Arabic commentaries, such as those by Ibn Suwar’s pupil Ibn al- 
Tayyib* and by Ibn Rushd (Averroes). Both in this instance and in others, 
the texts produced by the Baghdad Aristotelians can be seen to have had a 
significant impact on the development of Arabic logic”. 


The Middle Commentary on the Categories by Ibn Rushd was in turn 
translated both into Hebrew and Latin in the mid-thirteenth century”. This 
translation was behind the massive upsurge in an Averroist Aristotelian phi- 
losophy in those years. The commentaries of Averroes impacted such phi- 
losophers as Peter of Ireland, who was in turn the teacher of Aquinas, the 
‘First Teacher’ of the European tradition”. 


Our Anonymous translator may have made many errors and struggled 
through many a hard night trying to get to grips with Greek logic, but the re- 
sults of his labours formed a shoulder upon which would stand the philo- 
sophical giants of a later age. 





46) See Cleophea FERRARI, Der Kategorienkommentar von Abii I-Farag ‘Abdallah ibn 
At-Tayyib (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 19), Brill, Leiden, 2006. 

47) For example, the particular characteristics of Abū BiShr Mattā’s translation of the 
Posterior Analytics were fundamental to later Arabic epistemology. Deborah L. BLACK, 
Knowledge ('//m) and Certitude (Yaqin) in Al-Farabi’s Epistemology”, in Arabic Sciences 
and Philosophy 16 (2006) 11-45. 

48) For an overview and new arguments about the means of transmission, C. BURNETT, 
“The ‘Sons of Averroes with the Emperor Frederick" and the transmission of the philosophi- 
cal works by [bn Rushd”, in G. ENDRESS and Jan A. AERTSEN (Eds), Averroes and the Aristo- 
telian tradition: sources, constitution, and reception of the philosophy of Ibn Rushd (1126- 
1198): proceedings of the Fourth Symposium Averroicum, Cologne, 1996, Brill, Leiden, 1999, 
259-299, 

49) Among the extensive literature on the Western reception of Averroes, sec for exam- 
ple Majid FAKHRY, Averroes (Ibn Rushd): his life, works and influence, Oneworld, Oxford, 
2001, and Steven HARVEY, "Arabic into Hebrew, The Hebrew translation movement and the 
influence of Averroes upon Mediaeval Jewish thought", in Oliver LEAMAN (ed.), The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Philosophy, University Press, Cambridge, 2003, 258- 

80. 
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DIVINE PEDAGOGY ON THE ROAD OF SALVATION 
AND EARLY SYRIAC PERSPECTIVES 


BY 
Dr. Thomas KOLLAMPARAMPIL CMI 


The Syriac theological imagery/metaphor of ‘the Way’ provides an evo- 
lutionary and developmental vision of the history of salvation. Such a vision 
is quite dynamic with progressional, transformative, transfigural and peda- 
gogical thrusts. The dynamism involved in this evolutionary and develop- 
mental vision is composed of the aspects of engagement, teaching, learning, 
reconciliation, reform, recreation, emergence of perfection and so on. All 
these dynamics are needed on the path of salvation. AI! such factors on the 
path of salvation can be generally catalogued as diverse paths of divine ped- 
agogy. The attempt here is to perceive the aspects of divine pedagogy on the 
road of salvation through the imagery of ‘the way’ and its cognates, 


I. HORIZONS OF THE SYRIAC IMAGERY OF ‘THE WAY* 


The metaphors of the way, journey, pilgrimage are all elements of almost 
all religious persuasions of the world. Hence, they assume dynamic and larger 
horizons with polyvalence and polysemy in the aspects of the life of faith, reli- 
gious observance, spiritual growth, etc., of both individuals and religious 
communities. Our concern here is to describe the horizons and nuances of this 
package from the early Syriac Christian perspective. Hence, our attention and 
enlightenment revolve around early Syriac writings and authors like Aphrahat, 
Ephrem, the Liber Graduum, Narsai, Jacob of Serugh and so on. 


_A few assumptions of early Syriac theology have to be brought into our 
feminiscence for the discussion on the wider horizons of the imagery of ‘the 
way’. Ephrem speaks about ‘a chasm’ (HFid 30:2) existing between the cre- 
ator and the creatures. Ephrem’s approach to divine realities and theological 
matters as well, is founded on his deeper consciousness of the essential dif- 
ference between God and the created world. He demonstrates this by speak- 
Ing of the ‘chasm’ (pehta)! between the Creator and the creatures. It is de- 
—————- 

D Cf. HFid 15:5; 69:11; 44:4; PrRef 96:6, 12, 31-32, 44-45, 47 and 97:9-10; HPar 
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scribed by S. P. Brock as an affirmation of the ‘ontological gap’ between 
God and the creatures’. No creature can reach its Maker (HFid 30:2). The 
human intellect, being created, cannot fully comprehend God, the Creator, 
the Incomprehensible One, or define God, the Undefinable One". 


The whole story of human salvation and for that matter, the redemption 
of the whole creation, is the work of divine mercy. Hence, the same divine 
mercy traverses the ontological gap through divine benevolence for the full- 
ness of the life of ali creation. Such divine initiatives are from the provi- 
dence of God to humanity in the form of promises (covenants) towards 
which human beings have to respond from their free will. Thus all develop- 
ments in the field of the history of salvation can be poetically and symboli- 
cally summed up in the imagery of ‘the way’, the way of human behavior, 
the way of human learning and progress in the course of human action. 


In the Syriac tradition, the history of salvation, or the progress of di- 
vine-human engagement, is depicted in different symbolic abstractions, such 
as, the journey from the ‘tree of knowledge’ to the ‘tree of Life’; from the 
primordial Paradise to the eschatological Paradise; from the transitory histor- 
ical time to the eternal sacred time; from the corporate Adam/humanity to 
the incorporation in Christ and the mystical body of Christ, and so on. All 
these serve as wider horizons of the imagery of ‘the way’ in divine peda- 
gogy. Rather than through dualistic opposites and again quite distinct from 
the Hellenic body/soul divide, a pattern of continuum and complementarity 
guides the Syriac vision of the human salvific journey in history. The reality 
of the exiled Adam who is being made to return to Paradise forms the basic 
frame-work of the way of salvation in the imagery of ‘the way’. The exiled 
Adam’s return to Paradise is the dynamic that fills the ‘chasm’ or the ‘onto- 
logical gap’ that is filled simultaneously by the descending divine mercy and 
the corresponding proper human ascent in faith and action. In other words, 
the whole of humanity is in an exiled situation in which there is the need of 
travel hetween opposites or paradoxes. Such a journey is made possible only 
through Christ. 


The solidarity of humanity in the terrestrial Adam and that in Christ, the 
celestial Adam or the Second Adam (Dem XXIL60; SHF III 5,6/FH IX 5,6) 
has to be borne in mind. Ephrem writes more explicitly: 


112-3; LPub 4, 14, 21; CNis 10:7-8; 33:9; 55:5; 56:13. 
2) Cf. S. P. BROCK, The Luminous Eye, 24-27. 
3) Cf. HFid 50:1-4; 65:12; CH 53:1. 
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Blessed is He who put on Adam, 

leaped up and made him pass over ‘ 

on the Wood into Paradise (Hymns on Fasting 2:4) . 

It is from such a vision that the perfection rendered to humanity by 
Christ takes on its wider significance and concrete efficacy. The creation of 
Adam was in the model of the uncreated Only-Begotten. Adam is an image 
of the invisible Only-Begotten. Adam, when he attains his goal, attains the 
full likeness of the Only-Begotten. Thus regarding Adam-Christ complemen- 
tarity, the Only-Begotten is the first and the last, the alpha and omega. 
Among the created beings Adam is older in conception and younger in birth. 
This view on the creation of Adam is prominent in Syriac Christianity pos- 
sibly by a carrying over from Rabbinical traditions’. Adam-Christ comple- 
mentarity and human solidarity in Adam that gains perfection through Christ 
are stages of perceptions and grades of perfection in the Syriac understand- 
ing of salvation. Different stages of perfection involve a journey through dif- 
ferent levels of growth on a road. It amounts to a way, journey, pilgrimage, 
etc. Adam’s growth to perfection, in, through and with Christ, is the founda- 
tion of this imagery of ‘the way’ that depicts the stages of revelation, the pat- 
terns of human behaviour, the story of salvation and the foundational divine 
plan of salvation in a symbolic manner. 





Il. THE EARLY SYRIAC CHRISTIAN VISION OF SALVATION AND ‘THE WAY? 


Regarding the general structure of the imagery of ‘the way’ in the Syri- 
ac tradition, the description of Ephrem is the most axiomatic one’, He works 
out many details in the Hymns against Heresies 25-27*. Now Hymns against 
Heresies 26:4 can be taken as a summary statement of Ephrem: 


For the sake of the fruit he laid the way 
which [runs] from the Tree right to the Cross; 
it extended from the Wood to the Wood 
and from Eden to Zion, 
from Zion to Holy Church 
EEN 
4) Tr. S. P. BROCK, The Luminous Eye, 31. 
5) C. APHRAHAT, Dem XVII 7; EPHREM, CNis 37:8ff; HEcc 47:11; see also M. J. 


s Aphraate le Sage Persan, Tome M, 736 (n. 15); T. KRONHOLM, Motifs from Genesis, 


48- 
6) Cf. T. KRONHOLM, Motifs from Genesis, 48 (ns. 7 & 8). 
Eppa CF. R- MURRAY, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 246-249 for a synthesis of 
phrem's vision. 
8) For a detailed analysis see E. BECK, “Das Bild vom Weg", 11-35. 
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and from the Church to the Kingdom (CH 26:4). 


There are three main stages: from Adam to Moses, from Moses to 
Christ, and then the period of the Church. Robert Murray summarizes the 
whole allegory of ‘the way’ in Ephrem in twelve component elements: ‘The 
way of life’ was set by the Father, but it became blocked by Adam’s sin. 
Then the ‘messengers of peace’, ‘the servants of the Lord’, the prophets and 
apostles, removed the stumbling blocks and cleared the way. For the divine- 
human engagement on ‘the way’ divinity has set up staging posts, milestones 
and inns for the successful journey of humanity on the road of salvation. The 
way is still beset with stumbling blocks of idols, false teachings, robbers 
who are waiting to steal the sheep as well as to construct false paths. Yet the 
way invariably leads to the Kingdom'". Aphrahat explains how the blessing 
travels through the generations (Dem XXIII, 1) and finally through Christ the 
blessing travels to the house of the gentiles (Dem XXIII,47). Jesus Christ is 
the ladder that leads to the heights, to the Father. Again Christ is the straight 
and narrow way and those who journey in his footsteps will arrive at the ha- 
ven (Dem XIV, 39). 


The very creation of Adam in the image of God is for Ephrem a myste- 
rious revelation of God's First-born who is active in creation and redemp- 
tion. What God has begun in the creation of man out of his mercy (HFid 
67:19-21) would reach perfection by justification through the same mercy 
that forms Adam a second time (CNis 69:1-7). The bringing into existence of 
Adam by the divine mercy is a foreshadowing of the redemptive salvation 
offered to Adam through the Son who is the incamate mercy of the Divini- 
ty. 

In the vision of Jacob of Serugh Adam-Christ complementarity works 
mainly on two levels. On the one hand, Christ renders perfection to Ad- 
am/humanity in whatever Adam had been destined to attain, yet failed to at- 
tain due to his wrong conduct and the deviated path (SHF III 5-12/FH IX 5- 
12; SHF V 5,6/FH XII 5,6). On the other hand, the perfection conferred on 
humanity by Christ has a more profound and extensive nature that fulfills all 
divine promises in the creation of the world (QHC 7 181-206). 


With the imagery of the journey, often the early Syriac authors and 





9) CSCO 169 (syri 76), 104-105; tr. R. MURRAY, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 247. 
10) C£. R. MURRAY, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 249. 
11) T. KRONHOLM, Motifs from Genesis, 51. 
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writings” have depicted Christ as the way and the haven of Christians who 
are journeying to the Kingdom. Aphrahat writes: “The just people are the pi- 
lots of this world, just as a ship is guided by the wisdom of its sailors. The 
ship may run into heavy waves and be tossed hither and thither in the strong 
buffetings, but the skilful pilots stand on watch and bring the ship to the 
place of rest” (Dem XXIII, 10). The individual Christian should be a pilot of 
his journey as well as pilot to this world. For Ephrem Christ is the Supreme 
Pilot and Master Mariner. He writes: 


O Master Mariner, who hast conquered the raging sea, 

Thy glorious wood is a sign, 

it has become the oar of salvation. 

Thy wind of mercy blew, the ship set out on its course, 

away from the raging sea to the haven of peace. 

Blessed is he who has become the mariner of his own soul 
and has preserved and unloaded his treasure ! (HVirg 31:15)". 


Divinity is incomprehensible and unapproachable to humanity. But this 
difficulty is surpassed from the side of Divinity on account of divine mercy. 
Mar Jacob writes, “Your love compelled you on account of us to come to our 
place” (SMS 791,6/FH III 17). Divinity came down to the level of humanity 
to manifest itself in creation, redemption and resurrection. All revelations are 
divine self-manifestations through channels that are perceptible to humanity. 
Jacob of Serugh affirms that the Son emptied himself and came to the world 
of becoming so that he might become comparable to diverse likenesses by 
which humanity attained the proper understanding (HS V 163,6-9). 


Progressive divine revelations through the OT reach their culmination 
in the Incarnate Son. The progressive stages and the reward in the King- 
dom are explained by Ephrem: 


The symbol was in Egypt, the truth in the Church 
The sealing of the reward in the Kingdom (HAzm 5:23). 


Divine mercy comes to all levels of Adam/humanity to save all (HS HI 


= 
. 12) Cf. Odes of Solomon (Ode 16:1; 38:1-3), APHRAHAT (Dem. XIV, 39), EPHREM 
GlVirg 31:15). 
13) Tr. R. MURRAY, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 251. 
au Cf. Jacob of Serugh, SMS 750,10-751,3/FH 1 639-654; SMS 794,18-796,17/FH III 
On th SMS 797,18-798,11/FH 151-164; SMS 800,3-10/FH III 199-206; HS HI 287,1-16 
X € Veil on Moses’ Face”); Ephrem, CNis 13; see also S. J. BEGGIANI, Syriac Theology, 
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325, 14-327, 12)". Only a response in love can understand this descending 
love of God (SMS 794, 12-13/FH III 85-86). Whatever Divinity has revealed, 
so to say, the divine economy for humanity, is for the profit (yutrana) of 
humanity, precisely to give the teaching (yulpana) to attain salvation (SHF 
IV 1/FH XI 1). Hence, the revealed truths are not at all meant to track the 
Divinity for conquering and defining, but to enter into a loving relationship. 
In order to draw profit from the revealed truths a proper response, in the 
same coin as the revelations which came out of the divine mercy, is neces- 
sary. Precisely as the Divinity revealed itself out of loving kindness (rahma), 
only a corresponding loving acceptance of the divine truth with love and 
faith is the proper response. The understanding with love and the vision 
through ‘the eye of faith’ stirs one’s power of discernment (pursana) for 
proper Christian practice (SHF V 1/FH XII 1). Divine revelations through 
Nature and Scriptures find their culmination and fulfillment in Christ, and in 
him one has to recognize the Divinity by passing from revealed matters to 
the hidden reality, from Christ's humanity to his divinity. 


III. THE DIVINE-HUMAN ENGAGEMENT AND ‘THE WAY’ 


Syriac Christianity has something unique to offer through the metaphor 
of ‘the way’ ('urha). Some important general factors are: the progressive na- 
ture of the divine self-revelation, the various stages of the divine teachings 
through symbols and types, the divine Incarnation, and the progressive levels 
of human responses to divine mercy in the history of humanity, etc. 


The Syriac tradition presents the imagery of ‘the way’ in integration 
with other imageries such as ‘merchants’, ‘merchandise’, ‘ship’, ‘sea’, ‘mile- 
stones’ and ‘inns’, in order to provide an integral vision of the dynamics of 
divine revelation, the life of faith and the realization of salvation. Herein lays 
the richness and freshness of the early Syriac symbolic theology of ‘the road 


of salvation’. 


Ephrem gave a general framework of the imagery of ‘the way’ with a 
general salvation historical thrust. In the Hymns on Heresies Ephrem is pre- 
dominantly anti-heretical". Jacob of Serugh often provides catechetical and 





15) Cf. HS Ill 321-334, “Why Our Lord Abode upon the Earth for Thirty Years", ET 
from HTM, TV 4 (1990), 40-42. 

16) For a detailed survey on Ephrem's contributions see E. BECK, "Das Bild vom Weg", 
1-39. 

17) Cf. CH 25-27; E. BECK, “Das Bild vom Weg", 11-35. 
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astoral synthesis with soteriological aspects'®. The festal homilies of Jacob 
de examples of his imaginative exposition of the road of the incarnate 
Son with much pastoral significance. Jacob calls this road by various names 
such as. ‘the Road of Nativity’ ('urha d-yalda, SMS 789,5/FH II 293), ‘the 
Way of the Son of God’ (‘urheh d-bar 'alaha, SMS 802,1/FH III 239), ‘the 
Way of proclamation’ (‘ha d-karozuta, HS V 457,2/FH V 196, SMS 
81510/FH XVI 141), ‘the Path of Truth’ (Sbila d-quita, HS 1 192,8/FH VI 
511), "the Path/Road of the Cross’ (‘urheh da-zgipa, SHF II 18/FH VII 18), 
“the New Road of Humility’ (‘urha hdatta d-makkikuta, HS 1 457,21/FH X 
266), "the Journey in Humility’ (‘urheh b-makkikuta, HS I 447,17/FH X 54), 
etc, The stress is mainly on the “Road of Humility’ of the Son set out by the 
Father and travelled upon by the Son to its end in spite of all stumbling 
blocks. Humanity’s true road is that of humility to which the incarnate Son, 
the second Adam, was faithful instead of the arrogance and false pride of the 
first Adam who needed a true teaching. 


pas 
provi 


It is through the divine-human engagement that divinity equips and en- 
hances humanity to approach divinity and attain the divine goal. The central 
dynamism is the human response to the divine mercy that set the road ready 
for humanity to travel on. Adam was set in an intermediary situation in 
which if he had properly exercised his free will he would have attained the 
crown. In such a context the responses of Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Ja- 
cob, Moses, King Uzziah, Samson, Job, Jeremiah, Daniel and others are typ- 
ical, organic and objective patterns of human behavior in general. The OT 
personages, when they acted and behaved prudently, gained the glory of the 
Kingdom. When they misused their free will and journeyed on their selfish 
path they failed to attain the goal. In fact a prudent journey is a combat situa- 
tion of challenge for all humans. Ephrem's Hymns on Paradise XII, XIII & 
xiv propose a theology in poetry reflecting the history of salvation in a real- 
istic manner in the matter of a human journey to salvation with examples of 
the successes and failures based on OT personages as paradigms. 


Ka Ephrem describes the positive effects of the divine-human engagement 
in incarnation with some symbols. Becoming human, or being clothed in 
humanity, is a choice of the omniscient Father to reveal himself through the 
Son. Ephrem explains this divine teaching through the imagery of parrots be- 
ing taught (HFid 31:6,7) by humans by the help of a mirror. In the mirror the 


— 
18) C£. F. Rit LiET, “La métaphore du chemin”, 327-330. 
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parrot finds its cognate by which a way of teaching the parrot is evolved". In 
the same manner in the incarnation God assumed human nature as a cognate 
to humans so as to make humanity learn the way of salvation. It is an act of 
condescending humiliation and self-abasement on the part of the Son. He 
took up terrestrial form (HEcc 20:9) and made our body the tent of his invis- 
ibility (HWat 3:7). Incarnation is explained as the Father grafting his Fruit on 
our tree (HNat 3:12). it is the mixing of the sweet Fruit into our humanity 
(Nat 3:17). It is Son's sealing himself on humanity (HNat 1:99). The two 
natures are mixed wisely, like colours in the drawing of an icon (God-man, 
HNat 8:2). 


Regarding the various stages of the way of salvation, Jacob of Serugh 
has his own contribution. He combines the imagery of the road/way ('urha) 
of salvation and the divine teachings (yulpana) to humanity through the 
Scriptures. Jacob finds the starting of the road of Law from the first com- 
mandment, not to eat from the tree, given to Adam/Eve in Paradise (Gen 
2:16,17). There began the divine pedagogy destined to make humanity attain 
salvation. Jacob presents the interaction of human nature and the divine ped- 
agogy (in terms of divine self-revelation) working smoothly in Paradise. But 
the disobedience of Adam/humanity tilted the balance leading to the breach 
of the Law and the corruption of human nature. Therefore, the renewal of the 
Law came through Moses and the renewal of human nature through Christ, 
the incarnate Son. Hence, Christ fulfills the Law and renews Adam to lead 
him to his goal. Christ remains faithful on the way the Father had assigned to 
him in spite of all the stumbling blocks of the adversary. 


IV. DIVINE PEDAGOGY AND THE PROGRESS OF SALVATION 


The divine pedagogy towards the attainment of salvation is the outcome 
of the divine economy. It is constituted of three factors, i.e., the goodness 
(mercy) of God, divine justice, and the free will of humanity. Free will has 
been conferred on humanity by the goodness of God. Any hindrance or 
compulsion on that free will is against divine justice. At the same time let- 
ting free will go astray and thus destroy human destiny as well as the divine 
plan is against divine purpose as well. Ephrem explains the interplay of these 
three factors with an everyday example. According to him humanity stands 
as if on a weighing-balance, where the free will of man tilts with ups and 
downs in confrontation with the divine will. But God's mercy and justice 


19) Cf. S.P. BROCK, The Luminous Eye, 61,62. 
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rectifies humanity on the balance with his loving kindness and chastising 
justice as two scales (HFid 12:3-5; HEcc 5:8). With this balancing function- 
p g the divine economy renders its pedagogy and provides its teachings to 
wir all. While keeping the free will of humanity unhindered, divinity renders 
the teaching in diverse ways to travel forward according to the divine plan. 
Human free will is given the faculty to select the proper colours (HFid 31:5) 
to perfect the drawing of the divine image within humanity. Ephrem makes 
the role of teaching clear: 


He, the Good One, behold, labours with these two; 

He does not want either to constrain our freedom, 

or on the other be slack that it might go neglected. 

For, if he had constrained it, its power might be taken off; 

and if he let it leave, he deprives its help. 

He knows that if he constrains he deprives us. 

He knows that if he slackens he destroys us. 

He knows that if he teaches us he gains us. 

He neither constrained nor slackened as the evil one. 

He taught and instructed (us) as the Good One. (Epiph 10:14-15)" 


Humanity acquires either righteousness or iniquity from the exercise of 
the free will. Therefore the power of free will is a tremendous gift which 
needs prudent exercise. Jacob of Serugh explains it clearly: 


God has given equally to the sons of men 

their organs, constitution, and free will. 

He that desires to work iniquity has power to do so; 

And him that worked righteousness, God does not hold back. 

And that all the sons of men alike possess free will, 

Thou mayest learn from the parable of the younger son. 

The Son of God's instruction is filled with light: 

Ye that be in darkness, be illumined by the Day of Righteousness. 

In the tale of the younger son that squandered all he had, 

Thou must learn that free will is in all cases equal. (HS / 277, 1-10)". 


, In a sense Ephrem and Jacob of Serugh interpret the whole Paradise ep- 
isode with a pedagogical key. The tree of knowledge was the source of true 
knowledge which Adam had to acquire at a ripe and proper time. Hence, the 
Soe ieee Le 

20) CSCO 186 (syri 82), 183; It is to be noted that the authorship of the Epiphany 
ns by Ephrem is debated. However, that cycle of hymns originate definitely from the 
ac theological reflection inspired by Ephrem. 


21) HS 1 267-299 (Homily “ is Riches”); tr. from H 
TV 20 (1994) 18.14 (Homily *On the Son Who Squandered His Riches"); tr. from HTM, 
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commandment was given as a help, as a protective fence, so that Adam 
should learn with discernment the infallible knowledge and attain immortal 
life from the Tree of Life”. Adam's breach of the commandment was the re- 
sult of his lack of discerning understanding. Mar Jacob points out that divine 
mercy, which is by nature eternal and immutable, did not abandon ‘the fallen 
one’. Instead ‘the fallen one’ was sought for and was assisted through the 
‘voice’ of the Lord, in view of preparing them to make a supplication out of 
repentance and a confession of their wrong doing (QHC IH 691-806). 
Ephrem insists that Adam/Eve did not take advantage of the divine provi- 
sions offered to them to repent. The divine Judge delayed his coming to Ad- 
am in the garden in order to give an opportunity to prepare a plea. Again the 
Lord caused his silent footsteps to make a noise (Gen 3:8) so that, at the 
noise, they might prepare themselves to make supplication before him who 
issued the sound”. Even to this Adam failed to respond. Then the Merciful 
One ‘went on to employ the sound of his lips, just as he had used the sound 
of his footsteps, saying, “Where are you?” (Gen 3:9). Ephrem finds in that 
voice of the Lord the prefiguring of the ‘voice in the wilderness’ of John the 
Baptist, 


Jacob of Serugh gives an exegetical exposition of the question of the 
Lord, “Where are you?” in his homily, On the Expulsion of Adam from Par- 
adise”, explaining how God became a helping ‘tutor’ and a benevolent ‘in- 
terrogator’ to Adam by asking several questions in order to elicit a supplica- 
tion in repentance. But Adam failed on all those steps to give a discerning ` 
response to the divine pedagogy that wanted to make him return to the way 
of truth. The voice that was heard by Adam pronouncing death for disobedi- 
ence (Gen 2:17) was bound by justice to pronounce judgment. Hence, Ad- 
am/Humanity was expelled from Paradise to the cursed land in order that 
Adam might understand his shameful state and thus repent. The Merciful 
One could not curse Adam. Instead the earth was cursed as a pedagogical 
strategy to make Adam recognize his foolishness and repent. Hence, the ear- 
ly Syriac writers lay special stress on God’s mercy that is just and his justice 
that is meted out with mercy. So Ephrem writes: 


Praise be to your will that mixed, 


22) Cf. EPHREM, GEC Il 23 [CSCO 152 (syri 71), 39; ET by S. P. Brock, Hymns on 
Paradise, 214]. 

23) Cf. EPHREM, GEC II 23, 40; ET by S. P. BROCK, Hymns on Paradise, 215. 

24) Cf. EPHREM, GEC II 23, 40; ET by S. P. BROCK, Hymns on Paradise, 215. 

25) Cf. QHC MI 691-778 [CSCO 508 (syri 214), 59-62]. 
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one with another, the two glorious fountains of profits”. 
Benevolent is your justice and just is your grace (HEcc 5:21). 


` So that that might also be fulfilled, ‘where the sin excelled, 
there the grace too excelled much’ ... (HEcc 5:237. 


Both Ephrem and Jacob of Serugh explain the expulsion of Adam from 
Paradise as a gracious act of chastisement. Otherwise, perchance, he might 
approach the Tree of Life in rebellion, as he did in the case of the Tree of 
Knowledge, and live forever in misery, turning the life-giving gift of the 
Tree of Life into eternal misery, by mistake, in his case. Ephrem considers 
the punishment of death as a beneficial release from temporal pains as well. 
Both the punishment of death for sin and the promise of eternal life are ir- 
revocable. Ephrem finds God still holding valid the promise of life and exe- 
cuting the punishment of death in expelling Adam from the Garden”. Expul- 
sion ìs a divine pedagogy to make Adam learn and return to Paradise. Jacob 
of Serugh explains the episode as follows: 





Then he expelled them so that they should not approach the Tree of Life, 
that they might not eternally live rebelliously from its food. 

Rather, he had wished to have pity on them through his grace 

and when their wrong doing would be made known, he would let them return. 
He did not allow them to approach the Tree of Life, 

lest they live rebelliously from it eternally. 

He expelled them to the cursed earth to be wearied 

so that when they would be humiliated mercy would come and care for 
them. (QHC HL 1041-48). 


The Syriac vision explains that Adam in his foolishness did not under- 
stand his honourable state and preferred to become like an animal (HPar 
12:20; SHF 1 14/FH IV 14). God sent him out of Paradise to chastise him 
and make him realize his miserable situation in repentant learning and make 
him supplicate for his return to his inheritance”. There are many Old Testa- 
ment examples of such repentant returnings to proper inheritances, such as 
Samson, Jonah, Joseph and others (HPar 13:11-16). Moreover, there are 


EE 
trees 20) Cf. HPara 12:15-17 [CSCO 174 (syri $7), 53] for Ephrem's explanation on the two 
ves of Paradise as two fountains of Wisdom and Life. 
27) CSCO 198 (syri 84) 15; cf. Rom 5:20. 


28) Cf. 1 R 
Pose Gi Emmen, DECH 35 [CSCO 152 (syri 71), 45-46; ET by S. P. BROCK, Hymns on 


D CSCO 508 (syri 214), 75. 
) Cf. EPHREM, Hymns on Paradise, \3:10; JACOB OF SERUGH, QHC III 1079-80. 
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many discerning people, such as Jeremiah, Daniel, Noah, Patriarch Jacob 
and Moses (HPar 14: 3-7), who serve as models of discerning home-coming 
to the Father’s house. Through them the figure of Adam’s returning to the 
Father’s house, Eden, is clear to the discerning. They serve as a paradigm for 
those with perception (HPar 14:7). All those instances, as Ephrem holds, 
serve as instructions to humanity on how to retum from the state of bondage 
to the city of freedom. Moreover, Ephrem states that the deeds of Christ, 
such as the rebuking of the demons (Mk 1:25), ‘woe’ to the scribes (Mk 
1:43; Mat 23:13; Lk 6:24ff), the drying of the fig tree (Mt 21:19), the herd of 
swine cast into the sea (Lk 8:32-33; Mt 8:32), are all pedagogy to humanity. 
They are in fact symbols that serve as pointers to discerning actions in the 
history of salvation (HPar 12:13). Ephrem sings praise to the divine peda- 
gogy, “Blessed is he who has thus taught us to repent so that we too may re- 
turn to Paradise” (HPar 13:6)''. According to Ephrem, as a bird is taught to 
speak by the help of a mirror, we are taught through symbols by God (HFid 
31:6-7). Thus God uses symbols that are familiar to us to teach us and guide 
us to elicit discerning responses in faith and thus to win us. 


CONCLUSION 


This article is to bring out the significance of certain perceptions on the 
development of salvation under the banner of the imagery of ‘the way’. The 
basic framework of the journey and pilgrimage are taken to explain symboli- 
cally the journey and integration between the ‘tree of knowledge’ and the 
“tree of Life’; between the primordial Paradise and the eschatological Para- 
dise; between transitory historical time and eternal sacred time; between the 
corporate Adam/humanity and the incorporation in Christ and the mystical 
body of Christ, etc. Thus the ‘ontological gap/chasm’ between divinity and 
humanity remains bridged in the salvific journey of Christians. This mode of 
bridging is necessary to give answers to the paradoxical experiences of hu- 
manity at any time of history, especially in our own times. Thus the Syriac 
mode of the vision of salvation, by a historical approach with pedagogical 
dynamics, is quite enlightening to any generation of humanity for their own 
needs of reconciliation, renewal and realization of life’s goal. Symbolic 
theological explanations and demonstrations are given as pedagogy to inte- 
grate the daily experience of the ‘ontological gap’, or dichotomies of human 
existence. It is given in the background of the Christian history of salvation, 





31) CSCO 174 (syri 57), 56; tr. by S. P. BROCK, Hymns on Paradise, 171. 
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the Syriac vision of the ‘way of salvation’ and the Christocentric understand- 
ing of human journey to the Kingdom of God and so on. The Syriac imagery 
of ‘the way’ is dynamic, flexible and ever refreshing to accommodate the 
failures and successes of human endeavours for the attainment of salvation. 
On the way of reconciliation and renewal the functioning of divine mercy, 
divine justice and human freedom are all accounted for in the imagery of 
“the way” in the background of the OT and NT histories of salvation. Such a 
theological outlook is sufficiently objective and basically subjective to un- 
derstand the unity and diversity in the progress of salvation and the joumey 
of humanity to the eschatological Kingdom. 
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TRADITION AND TRANSLATION: THE FILIOQUE 
AND THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN SYRIAC 


BY 
Giulio MASPERO 


INTRODUCTION 


Every tradition requires a process of translation’: The transmission of a 
teaching includes making it accessible to people different than those who have 
first received the message, entering into their mentality without lacking fi- 
Gelity to the truth that one desires to communicate. This implies the search for 
the most adequate concepts and terms to serve as the foundation of the rela- 
tionship between the transmitter and the recipients. This effort to go beyond 
the frontiers produces as its fruit a deepening of the message itself, which 
needs to be reflected upon in its authentic content, beyond the simple letter. In 
this manner, the very moment of translation can become an occasion in which 
the custodians of tradition can understand it better, by means of the very act of 
transmitting it. 


Paradoxically, the vexata quaestio of the Filioque could present an ex- 
ample of this process. In fact, from a historical perspective, Maximus the 
Confessor’ avoided the perplexity that the Filiogue aroused in the Orient with 
the distinction, found earlier in Cyril of Alexandria; of the éxnopeveoda of 
the Spirit from the Father alone from his xporévan and ózápyzw from the 
Father and Son together’. From a philological perspective, the question 
€merges precisely at the moment of translation, since in order to express all 
these verbs, Latin can only use the verb procedere, thus losing the specificity 
of the Greek éxnopevdeoOat, as can be seen in the translations of the Gospel of 
John (8.42 and 15.26 in particular). This is clearly a limitation which permits a 
Breater theological and hermeneutic liberty, enough of one to be capable of 


E tulo 
1) The author would like first of ali to thank Carlos Jódar Estrella, whose patient and 
Bus Se? teachings granted him access to the wonderful world of the Syriac tradition. At the 
ame. Peter Bruns and Gregory Kessel are to be thanked for their precious counsels. 
2 MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR, Opuscula theologica et polemica, PG 91, 136AC. 
) CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Thesaurus, PG 75, 585A and In Ioannem, PG 74, 444 B. 
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transformation into a richness on the theological level. In fact, this can be used 
in order to underscore other aspects of the mystery, which always remains 
continually beyond any dogmatic formulation. 


The scope of the present work is to briefly examine, through various 
examples and without any pretext of completeness, the Syriac case, —where a 
situation analogous to that of the Latin can be found-, in so far as the verbs 
referring to the procession of the Son and the Spirit are both rendered in the 
Peshitta and in the Vetus Syra with the single verb asi’. 


For this reason it is interesting to study the manner in which the Syriac 
tradition resolved the problem. The question is also pertinent due to the geo- 
graphical proximity to the Greek world as well as the value and originality of 
the theology that has been developed in this cultural crossroads. The present 
study thus does not confront the problem of the debate on the Filiogue as it 
historically emerged in the confrontation of the Latin and Greek worlds, 
seeking to show at least how the Syriac authors have or do not have a certain 
position in relation to it from a purely formal perspective’. It instead engages 
with how the necessity to translate, inserted into the very process of the 
transmission of the tradition, required the resolution of the problem due to the 
impossibility of the use of two distinct verbs, something that implicated the 
theological understanding of the transmitted text. In fact, from the doctrinal 
perspective, it was necessary to elucidate three elements: 


1. Affirm that the Son is consubstantial to the Father. 

2. Affirm that the Spirit is God, stating that He comes from the Father in a 
unique manner that distinguishes Him from creation. 

3. Distinguish the procession of the Son from that of the third Person, 
which is not a generation. 


In light of these considerations, the first object of the present analysis is 
the beginning of the Pneumatological and properly Trinitarian thought in the 
Syriac world, which is obviously situated in the 4^ century, particularly with 
the reflection of Ephrem’, 


4) We find ais sore had ve om ‘reiia moi for Jn 15.26 in the Peshitta, while vs s, raw 
dudero hai wale is found for In 8.42. In the Vetus Syra, ms Sinaiticus, the situation is sub- 
stantially the same, less servile in respect to the Greek and with the verb in the feminine in Jn 
15.26. 

5) The term Filiogue itself is used here in a general sense to indicate the theological 
understanding of the role of the Son in the procession of the Holy Spirit, and thus the rela- 
tionship between the second procession and the first. 

6) For a presentation of earlier Syriac Pneumatology, see E. KANIYAMPARAMPIL, The 
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THE BEGINNINGS: THEOLOGY AND MAGISTERIUM 


This preoccupation is reflected in Ephrem’s theology, even if in a dif- 
ferent manner than that of the Greek environment. Instead of working on 
concepts and their definitions, he prefers to proceed through the use of im- 
ages’, conforming to both his cultural surroundings and his expressive form. It 
is thanks to this method that he reaches a notable dogmatic depth’. 


In order to indicate the divinity of the Holy Spirit, in his commentary on 
the Diatessaron, Ephrem writes in reference to Jn 21.19: 


And because Christ was taken as pledge of life from among men subject to 
death and from that nature (reas 429) over which death reigned, [God the 
Father] elevated him and seated him at his right, as hostage taken from 
those who are inferior. And thus [Christ] sends them [the apostles] a pledge 
from his nature (ua cl, the Spirit Paraclete, pledge of life’. 


Both Christ and the Spirit are called pledge of life. Thanks to this, two 
movements intersect: The ascending one of Christ as man, taken and elevated 
from the human nature that belongs to him, and that of Christ as God, who 
sends the Spirit from his divine nature. In this sense the double attribution of 
the phrase pledge of life serves to indicate the unicity of the divine nature, the 
unique source of Life. For this reason, the second eua vn is contrasted with 
the first, and presents the Spirit as consubstantial to the Son precisely because 
He has his origin from Him, that is from his divine nature. 


The Oriental theological conception is highly concrete and spiritual, so 
much as to place economy and immanence extremely close together, reading 
the second in the first. The very misunderstandings about monophysitism, 
which were later attributed to the Syriac tradition, were made possible by the 









spirit of Life, Kottayam, 2003. This is an extremely interesting study, although less relevant 
from the perspective of Trinitarian immanence: The reflection is ially concentrated on the 
more economic aspects, since, as in Greek and Latin tradition, it is only in the 4" century, under 
Arian pressure, that an explicit and complete dogmatic formulation of the Trinitarian dogma 
comes necessary. 

7) Cf. E. BECK, Ephräms Trinitätslehre, CSCO 425, subsidia 62, Leuven, 1981, p. 117. 
8) On the relationship between Ephrem's Pneumatology and Constantinople I, cf. C.B. 
» Überlegungen zur Rolle der Pneumatologie Ephrám des Syrers im Umfeld des Ersten 
ils von. Konstantinopel, in M. Tamcke (ed.), Syriaca H, Münster, 2004, pp. 29-52. 

` 9) base mola vlnr eua vg cal amde whose) ini ç nada réasœir sen 
CL MEN aged imo noob: une euse en ashore alhwe 
“ius zanmi Mois (L. LELOIR, Saint Ephrem. Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant texte 


Serie (manuscrit Chester Beatty 709), Chester Beatty Monographs 8, Dublin, 1963, XXI, 
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conception of procession and mission in such an unified manner. 


Another text of Ephrem could be cited in reference to this, which also 
serves as an example of a possible misreading. In the Sermo 7 de reprehen- 
sione, he writes, in reference to the unjust condemnation of Christ: 


He who had opened the eyes of the blind, blind spat on His face, and He 
who spirated (uas) the Holy Spirit received filthy spit’. 


E. Beck" excludes the reading of T. Lamy", who thought to read the text 
in an intra-Trinitarian manner, taking the verb aas as participle and not as the 
perfect. It is true that the action is tied with Jn 20.22, where the breathing on the 
disciples is expressed with the same verb. The observation of T. Lamy here, that 
the verb is not constructed with the preposition =, nevertheless appears pre- 
cious. Reading the Gospel text as He breathed upon them and told them: Re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit (raana uoi olan nom) isoeo Lom sas) helps to under- 
stand Ephrem’s complete passage: Beyond philological and grammatical con- 
siderations, the explicit affirmation that Christ is the subject of the action of the 
infusion of the Holy Spirit appears to be relevant. He no longer leaves the origin 
of the Holy Spirit implicit, as in Jn 20.22, but refers it immediately to the in- 
carnated Son. It seems that the necessity to affirm, in an anti-Arian context, that 
the Son has a perfect divine nature, is still at play here. In this case the trans- 
mission is by connecting the being from God of the Spirit to the Son. 


A third text is even clearer. It is found in the hymn of De defunctis et 
Trinitate, published by Lamy" and contained in ms Oxon Marsh 711 fol 1-2. 
The context is explicitly Trinitarian: 


The Father engenders, the Son is engendered from his bosom, the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and from the Son (issa zeen miso atis). 
The Father is the Creator (-exe33.) who has made the ages from nothing, the 
Son is the Creator (seis) who has established everything with his parent. 
The Holy Spirit is the Paraclete and the Comforter, in which has been 
brought to completion everything that was, that will be and that is. The 
Father is the mind, the Son the Word, the Spirit the voice; three names, one 
will, one power". 


10) real, noi rians vot mass am mi aoc ani «mars Los. nao wha moais aw 
raw Lao (E. BECK, CSCO 305 = syr 130, 433-437, p. 9). 

11) Cf. CSCO 306 = syr 131, p. 12, n. 6. 

12) Cf. T. Lamy, Sancti Ephraem Syri hymni et sermones, Malines, 1882, I, c. 353 (cc. 
352-356 for the text with complete discussion). 

13) Cf. Cf. T. Lamy, IL, cc. 240-248. 

14) aani etur eine reg muon ais ët oÀ mans OX ee ul ation rano tort 
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The text, other than the questions of its attribution to Ephrem, has a great 
value from the perspective of the history of the development of Trinitarian 
doctrine, in so far as it is a witness to the Syriac conceptualization of the 
Trinitarian analogy as mind, word and voice. 


One characteristic of this analogy is the relationship that unites the pro- 
cessions of the second and third Persons. This is coherent with Ephrem’s 
principal Trinitarian analogy, that of the sun, sunbeam and heat”, which E. 
Beck states contains "his entire Trinitarian doctrine". In hymns 40, 73 and 
74 he in fact specifically develops this analogy, truly original in respect to the 
Greek world”. 





A particularly relevant point needs to be added to these considerations, that 
is, the Pneumatological article in the Synod of Seleucia of 410, in the act of 
reception of the Nicene Creed. In fact, in that year, after a period of isolation 
and persecution, the Syrian bishops were able to reunite under the presidency of 
Marutha of Maipherkat'*. The text, in the edition of de Halleux", reads: 


And we confess the living and holy Spirit 
the living Paraclete, who is from the Father and the Son (wise eare p50)”. 


The verse has no variants, as can be seen from the critical edition of A. 
Vóóbus?', which differs only in minor details from the quoted version of the 





mos rëm whulois raos noi + corals xn. «las nie oto ris ‘wa ré con réa, ass 
ruse w eel ane do «uoi hlo gon ris noc rar wadua awo ras resila dns 
orator w 

(T. LAMY, Sancti Ephraem Syri hymni et sermones, Malines, 1889, UL cc. 241-243). 

15) raans noia r'hamamus riso casa Corto éme (E. BECK, Des Heiligen Ephraem 
des Syrers Hymnen de Fide, CSCO 154, = syr 73, LXXII, 1, p. 223). 

16) "Denn es enthält seine ganze Trinitatslehre” (CSCO 425, subsidia 62, p. 1). 
` V7) "Und nun zum Bilde selber bei Ephräm und bei den Griechen. Hier liegt wohl sicher 
die eigne Leistung Ephräms vor allem darin, dass er für den Geist durchgángig und konsequent 
die Wärme als dessen Symbol herausgestellt und durchgeführt hat. Er tritt damit in Gegensatz 
zu der Richtung, die von mir als die bei den grossen griechischen Theologen der Zeit Ephräms 
herrschende herausgestellt wurde, zwar nur auf Grund einer beschränkten Zahl ihrer Schriften 
aber doch Wohl hinreichend genug belegt, wo der Geist im Verháltnis zum Sohn keine eigne, 
SE charakterisierende Grösse im Bild gefunden hat” (/bidem, p. 117) See also p. 27 and 
18) Cf. P. BRUNS, Bemerkungen zur Rezeption des Nicaenums in der ostsyrischen Kirche, 
Jarium historiae conciliorum 32 (2000) 1-22. For further information on the question, see 
ibliography presented there. 
19) A. DE HALLEUX, Le symbole des évéques perses au synode de Séleucie-Ctésiphon 
in G. Wiessner (ed.), Erkenntnisse und Meinungen, Wiesbaden, 1977, 161-190. 
D Cine ay vo rés ben Lesen rs nie geen (ibidem, p. 163). 
V) Cf. A. Voôsus, New Sources for the Symbol in Early Syrian Christianity, Vigiliae 


Annu; 
the bi 
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Synodical. The addition of and the Son is visibly in perfect accord with 
Ephrem’s cited commentary on the Diatessaron. A. de Halleux observes that 
the absence of the verb ass indicates the text should be referred to the tem- 
poral mission and not to the immanent procession”. It nevertheless seems that 
the preoccupation with a polemical reading of the point may have hindered 
this scholar from adequately considering the problem of the translation of Jn 
15.26. This is all the more true since, even only from internal arguments, the 
Synodical plays on the equivalence of being from and consubstantiality. For 
the Son it states: 


who was generated from Him (m3) [the Father], 
that is from the essence («&obuce >) of his Father, 
God from (+) God, 

Light from (ese) Light, 

True God from (=) true God, 

generated not made, 

connatural (rs is) to his Father”. 


Throughout the entire Synodical the preposition ,= is used to indicate 
consubstantiality through procession, as the insertion of «ua is into the cited 
text demonstrates. In Syriac, it is as if the very affirmation of connaturality, 
semantically constructed with the term son, refers to the procession itself. For 
this reason it seems necessary to understand the content of the Pneumato- 
logical article in the immanent sense, and not in reference to mission. 


This is also confirmed by the context of the Trinitarian theology of the 
period. For, beyond that which has been already said of Ephrem, in the Acts of 
Sharbil as well, at the end of the 4” century, the same phenomenon is pre- 
sented, with expressions that echo the theology of the Synod: 


Since He who has clothed himself in flesh is God, is the Son of God, Son of 
the essence (us 5) of his Father, is connatural to the One («ua is) who 
engendered Him; given that He is the adorable splendor of his Divinity and 
the glorious manifestation of his majesty, He has always existed and for all 
eternity with his Father as well, his arm and his right, his power and his 
wisdom and his strength and [with] the Spirit of Life, who is from Him 





Christianae 26 (1972) 291-296. 

22) Cf. A. DE HALLEUX, cit., pp. 172-173. 

23) | rimes ooa rimes | emdee ps ab | mass haben em pes aise | cause shit's om 
means eua io adurra am | ass de edo dde | eiiz embe es eiiz wat (A. DE HALLEUX, 
cit., pp. 162-163). 
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(am), the propitiator and sanctifier of all those who adore Him”, 


In the Acts of the martyrdom of Saint Sallita the verb ass appears, in so 
far as it explicitly states that the Spirit “proceeds (4) from the Father and the 
25 


Son” 

In synthesis, one can say that the Syriac theology of the 4” century 
conceives the consubstantiality of the Persons in such a way that the proces- 
sion of the Spirit appears connected to that of the Son. This is habitually ex- 
pressed with recourse to the preposition =», used in an absolute manner, but 
also with recourse to the verb ass, thanks to the semantic liberty offered by the 
fact that this verb cannot become more specific. This theological conceptu- 
alization is finally consolidated in the Synod of Seleucia. 


THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE GREEK FATHERS 


1. Gregory of Naziance 


The problem of translation under examination emerges in the Syriac 
version of the works of the Cappadocian Fathers”, and in particular those of 
Gregory of Naziance", to whom the establishment of the technical termi- 
nology in reference to the second procession is to be attributed. In the trans- 
lation of Oratio 39, 12, precisely where the expression éxadpevong is intro- 
duced for the first time to indicate the procession of the Spirit from the Father, 
the Syriac translation in fact appears to be almost clumsy, since it is not ca- 
pable of introducing a term that distinguishes the procession of the Son from 
that of the Spirit. In the first place, the Greek text, ingenious in its specifica- 
tion of general procession (npoióv), which is applied to the two processions 
through the use of the adverb éxzopcvtóx, itself coined for the occasion, re- 





24) am tune msala éna ine arts whobun’ is mle ia am rare NS da WA etiem 
Al eno eben 50 eom mabure geng mae hosts emnt ac aise beschen réa Ab, 
MAVEN amlas CHE Ae ge uns mie ras Cuoio mb ebe cisaaso miwa musaa mais (ACIS 
of: Sharbil, in W. CURETON, Ancient Syriac Documents Relative to the Earliest Establishment of 
Christianity in Edessa and the Neighbouring Countries from the Year after our Lord's Ascen- 
sion to the Beginning of the Fourth Century, London, 1864, p. xx) 

25) nds wise are ps (B. BEDJAN, Acta martyrum et sanctorum, 1, Leipzig, 1890, p. 430). 
in 26) About the influence on the Syriac literature of the Greek Fathers, and the Cappadocians 
See, see Sebastian Brock, « L’apport des Pères grecs à la littérature syriaque », in A. 
ü P ~ G. GONNET, Les Péres grecs dans la tradition syriaque, Paris, 2007, pp. 9-26; David 

"K. TAYLOR, Le Pères cappadociens dans la tradition Syriaque », in ibidem, pp. 43-61. 
bend] About Gregory of Nazianzus's presence in the Syriac tradition, see: Claude 
Naz E, « Grégoire de Nazianze dans la tradition syriaque », in B. COULIE (ed.), Studia 

‘anzenica, CChSG 41, Corpus Nazianzenum 8, Turnhout — Leuven, 2000, pp. 175-183. 
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fers only to the procession of the third Person: 
The Spirit is truly Holy Spirit, in so far as He proceeds (npoióv) from the 
Father, not as a son (biks), since He does not [proceed] by mode of gen- 
eration (yevvrtóc), but by mode of procession (£kxopevtüxc), if it is pos- 
sible to create another term in order to be clear" 


The Syriac translation, in both the versio antiqua et media and the versio 
nova”, is incapable of literally rendering the text, since the Greek term 
ixnoptvtóc, newly created in order to indicate the mode of the procession of 
the Spirit (duresaas), in Syriac comes from the same root as the verb that in- 
dicates procession in general (ass), which corresponds in Greek to zpoióv, 
The effect of the linguistic poverty in comparison to the Greek can be seen. 
Everything is resolved through an adverbalization, which in translation 
simply appears absurd. 


This manifests how theological labor requires the development of a new 
terminology: Revelation itself places man before realities that could not be 
known with human effort alone, in such a way that it is necessary to develop 
new concepts and words from those that already exist. This however shows 
how essential it is to interact with the culture and language in use. Content and 
form are inseparable, and each translation requires a theological operation. 


2. Basil's De Spiritu Sancto 


This is evident in the Syriac translation of Basil's De Spiritu Sancto edited 
by D.G.K Taylor”. The liberty that typifies the oldest translations of the Greek 
Fathers’!, while being philologically disadvantaged, proves to be deeply inter- 
esting on the theological level. In fact, the analysis of this text manifests the 
clear theologically hermeneutic intervention of the translator. 


28) Fvedpa &yiov Anc tò rvedue, npoidy pèv ex Tod Tatpèc, ody bixd è, GE yap 
qevvritüc, GAA" éxnopsutég, ei Sei n Kai Katvotopijoat zepi tà óvópata cagnveias Évekev (C. 
MORESCHINI - P. GALLAY, SC 358, Paris, 1990: 39, 12, 14-17, p. 174) 

29) The Versio Nova narrates: Acte eV care pm eo shin cuai om artis. exon rien 

reals De reeset bal pama durch mes ea wee duronss rdre Age wd ab es (J.-C. 
HAELEWYCK, ed., Sancti Gregorii Nazianzeni opera. Versio Syriaca, MA. Orationes XXVII, 
XXXVIII et XXXIX, CChSG 53, Turnhout - Leuven, Brepols, 2005, 12, 15-18, pp. 147-149). 

30) D.G.K TAYLOR (ed.), The Syriac Versions of the De Spiritu Sancto by Basil of 
Caesarea, Louvain, 1999, CSCO 576 = syr 228. The Syriac text will henceforth be indicated as 
Syr I. About Syriac translations of Basil's works, see: Sebastian BROCK, “Traduzioni siriache 
degli scritti di Basilio", in E. BAUDRY et alii (ed.), Basilio tra oriente ed occidente, Bose, 2001, 
pp. 165-180. 

31) Cfr. Sebastian BROCK, "Towards a History of Syriac Translation Technique", in René 
LAVENANT (ed.), DI Symposium Syriacum, (OCA 221), Roma, 1983, pp. 1-14. 
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The text indicated by Syr 7 in the edition appears to come from the end of 
the 4" century or the beginning of the 5°. it is conserved in 5" and 6" century 
manuscripts". The translator tends to paraphrase the original, integrating 
numerous points from his own theological circle into it. Taylor has shown the 
numerous additions, aimed at presenting the Spirit together with the Father 
and the Son even when Basil does not include Him, as well as at explicating 
his consubstantiality, on this point going beyond the reluctance of the prudent 
Cappadocian"". This is a typically theological operation which perfectly ex- 
emplifies the close connection of tradition and translation. 


It is interesting to note that this does not constitute a betrayal of Basil, but 
could rather be characterized as according to his spirit in so far as, in De 
Spiritu Sancto XXIX, 74, he cites the authority of a theologian of Mesopo- 
tamian origin in order to maintain homotimia™. He also refers in Homiliae in 
hexaemeron I, 6, 21, while interpretating Gn 1.2, to a Syriac author, due to his 
proximity to the Biblical language”. 


The attitude of Syr J is that of deepening, in an immanent sense, the 
considerations that Basil had limited to the economic realm. For this reason it 
can be interesting to verify if this tendency is extended also to the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, according to a dynamic that is implicated in the very af- 
firmation of consubstantiality. The passages of the original Greek that have 
been cited in the discussions on the Filioque are to be verified in particular. It 
is in fact precisely here that the problem of the translation of ass can come 
into play in the most pertinent manner. 


A first indication is provided by the citations of Ps 33.6: By the word of 
the Lord the heavens were made, and all their hosts by the breath of his 
mouth. In XVI, 38 Basil has recourse to this verse, explaining that: 


This is not a word, that is, modulated air that signifies something, so as to 
be proffered by the organ of the voice; nor is it a spirit, breath of the mouth, 
that comes forth from the respiratory tracts. It is, instead, a Word that was 
with God after the beginning, and that is God (cf. Jn 1.1) and a Spirit of the 
mouth of God (cf. Ps 33.6) "The Spirit of truth, who proceeds 


XE ncn d a neu us 
32) C. D.G.K TavLon (ed.), CSCO 575 = syr 227, pp. xxv-xxx. 
33) Cf. ibidem, pp. xix-xxv. 
w 34) Cf. B. PRUCHE, Basile de Césarée. Sur le Saint-Esprit, Paris, 1968, SC 17 bis, p. 514. 
€ Greek text will henceforth be indicated as DSS. 
168. 35) Cf. S. GIFT, Basile de Césarée. Homélies sur l'héxaéméron, Paris, 1968, SC 26 bis, p. 
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(gxnopevetar) from the Father” (Jn 15.26)**. 


Jn 15.26 appears in the text with éxnopevetat. The Syriac translation is 
more developed, and modifies an essential aspect: 


That (divine) majesty, however, does not have a word which remains in the 
air, so that by means of a type of instrument of the (vocal) organ it might 
convey its message, instructing by its mediation the one who hears on 
behalf of the one who proclaims. And again, this "Spirit which is from the 
mouth" (Ps 33, 6) is not that which is gently exhaled from the parts of the 
physical organs associated with breathing, but it is that Word of Truth who 
is with God from the beginning, and is God (cfr. Jn 1, 1), for again (it is 
said); “The Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of Truth who proceeds (mass) 
from the Father” (Jn 15, 26)”. 


In the first place, the of the mouth/* becomes from the mouth, explicitly 
indicating procession according to a tendency to express consubstantiality 
through the origin from the divine nature. The surprising element is however 
that Jn 15.26 appears to be applied to the Word, in reference to the spiritual 
nature of God. This means that the verb ass is understood in a completely 
generic manner, and that the two processions are conceived of in a certain 
unity and inseparability, in their ion, as will be seen in what follows. 
Here, the text seeks primarily to distinguish creation and Creator. 





Similarly, in XVIII, 44, 20-21, it is specified that each hypostasis is 
named individually and in a manner that is correlated to the others: One is God 
the Father, one the Only Begotten Son, one the Holy Spirit”. The Syriac 
translation includes an insertion: One is God the Father, one the Only Be- 
gotten Son who is from Him, one the Holy Spirif. The Syriac author feels the 


36) Ott obv Aóyoc, dépos rónox onpavaxh, 6i gavntiKdy dpyavey expepopévn’ 
oft nvedua, axópatoc &tuôc, ex tüv dvaxvevonxóv pepäv eEwBobpevoc GAA Adyos ubv 6 
Mpdg Oedv dv £v ápyii, koi Ged dv. Ivetpa $2 ot6patos cob, tò TIvedpa tig dAnOeiac, 6 
Ropa tod Matpdc ékropedetar. (DSS, 16, 38, 31-36; pp. 378-380). 

37) le Mis pires rires mao, es vant sic ireo hla hasi so dhad ux, dul 
mehan a mas een am reg nab var le asaza aci asaros ep en mous ruta 1s 
e aber mie hal seo iina blue ele’ tnos omha rimis éren wom) dura ven 
4n réset hal coos tina cuoi abus vielen cob vais vm eleva duzia (Syr /, 72, 25 — 73, 
3; translation in Taylor, p. 61). 

38) In the Peshitta the expression used is of (3), without any variant (cfr. DM. WALTER 
(ed.), The Old Testament in Syriac, Leiden, 1980, p. 32) 

39) Elç @abg kai Tarp koi elc novoyevis Yiòç koi ëv Tivedua &yiov (DSS, 18, 44, 20-21; 
p. 404). 

40) enen reet rase ‘mixer ris wate 00 teo -éar ral Lise om a (Syr I, p. 85, 


21-22). 
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need to insert a reference to the procession of the Son, expressed without the 
verb through the preposition from Les), A little further on, the Greek text re- 
fers to the relationship between the procession of the Spirit and that of the 
Son. through the typical Greek use of the preposition 514: 


And one also is the Holy Spirit, He too proclaimed in his individuality, 
who, united to the unique Father through the unique Son (8 évó Yiod), 
carries the Holy Trinity worthy of all praise to completion in himself’. 


The text is obviously particularly pertinent to the question of the Fil- 
ioque, in so far as it appears to affirm a role of the Son — on the immanent level 
~ in the relationship of the Spirit with the Father, according to a theology 
similar to that later presented by Gregory of Nyssa in the Ad Ablabium®?. The 
Syriac version instead does not translate this passage, but explains the double 
procession in another manner: 


For just as the Father is, so also is the Son who is from Him, together with 
(a>) the Holy Spirit”. 


It seems that the procession of the third Person is conceived inseparably 
from that of the second, coherent with the necessity of underscoring the con- 
substantiality of the third Person himself. It is to be noted that the translator 
employs the preposition with (x>) and not the prepositional locution a=, which 
would translate the Greek through (514): In fact, previously, 145 had been seen 
as equivalent to from (+=), in reference to creation. Here, he wishes to un- 
derscore consubstantiality, and thus the fact that the discourse applies to di- 
vine immanence. 


The expression is striking also for that which has just been seen in ref- 
erence to the citation of Ps 33.6, where it appears that the translator applies Jn 
15.26 — and thus ass- to the Word. Perhaps it is this with (mx) which explains 
that peculiarity. 


The processions are in fact clearly distinguished, as will be seen in what 
follows. The Greek, at the beginning of 18, 46, speaks of the communion 
according to nature (tç Kate Tv go Kotveviac) founded on the being 


EE ee 
41) "Ev 8£ kai tò äyov MIvebya, koi abtd povadixixc eEayyeddopevov, A" £voc Yiod t 
évi Tam covantopevov, koi 8t éavt0d cupmdnpodv civ aoXvópvntov xoi paKapiay Tpáða' 
(DSS. 18, 45, 24-27, p. 408). 

42) Cf. G. MaspERO, Trinity and Man, Leuven, 2007, pp. 153-157. 

43) neen reent ma casos res Aet modure hase ron’ oborta ux, eem verc (Syr I, p. 86, 
13-14; Taylor, pp. 72-73). 

44) Cf. ibidem, pp. 10-12. 
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from God (£x tod God), immediately specifying Ps 33.6 again with another 
allusion: 


Absolutely not as everything is from God, but in the sense of proceeding 
(mpoed6v) from God; not in a generated manner as the Son, but as Spirit 
from his mouth (cf. Ps 33.6). 


The Syriac translator, first of all, speaks of the one nature of the one 
glorious Trinity", then expanding it to the Spirit, saying: 


Thus the Holy Spirit is far removed from the nature of creation since she is 
the one Spirit who is from God («ee (29), and she has never been reck- 
oned with the host of the many spirits. Now she is thus joined to the Father 
and to the Son, in a way that nothing else apart from her may be joined to 
God, because she is from the nature (us >) of God. It was not, however, 
in the same way as this which is said; “Everything is from God" (1 Cor 11, 
12) since everything which is made exists on account of his creative power. 
The Spirit, however, (proceeds) from him («he (x) as though she is ex- 
pressed from his nature, yet not by birth (à) like the Son, but like the 
living breath (‘spirit’) (news «o3) which (proceeds) from his mouth (cfr. 
Sal 33, 6)". 


The translation would merit a detailed study. In this context it is enough 
to note that, while for the Son the adverb duress, which appears in the text of 
Gregory of Nazianzus just cited, is employed, the being from God of the Spirit 
is indicated only with the preposition from Le, and not with the adverb or the 
verb indicating procession. This is reflected in the previously observed mod- 
ification in the citation of Ps 33.6, where “of the mouth” becomes “from the 
mouth". This verse is utilized here in order to distinguish the two processions, 
while it was previously applied to the Word. The underlying theology is that 
the Spirit is God because He is from the nature of God, understood in an 
immanent sense, unlike created realities, and angels in particular. Being from 
the divine nature in this manner is possible only for the third Person of the 
Trinity, and this in relation to the procession of the Son himself, in the in- 





45) oùy tig tà návta £k toU Ocod, GAA’ d; Ex 100 Ocod apoedOdv- où yevvntõç dc ò 
Yids, GX’ dag TIveüpia otopatos abtod. (DSS, 18, 46, 2-4; p. 408). 

46) schen whadubh eas eua wo (p. 86, 25-26). 

47) med ques read paws ën ver his zéien (oo too woi Wma UA Cam 
ER pré finde ord etiam en mises GS réwois nexis ma dumire palm edo mure 
Hm ver ps eom oA remkes soo eua vm Än quate rom alle mize Sch pure ue duds 
Were mhal esos gas tuos unas da malur mais em m» -om rare es al pisadas eoe hen 
manna, ps ha revi veré edet reio vert Bengel pa raen cdi easet andere cats eus (Syr /, 86, 
27-87, 9; TAYLOR, p. 73). 
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separability of their being from God. it can be remembered that for Ephrem, 
the Son is by the mouth of the Father‘. 


Another fundamental theme is the full recognition of the role of the Spirit 
as the Creator of all things, both spiritual and immaterial, something on which 
Basil again shows some uncertainty”, at least at the time that he writes the De 
Spiritu Sancto: the action of the third Person is confined to the sanctification 
and perfecting of intelligible beings. The highly Semitic attention to angel- 
ology presses in this direction. From a Trinitarian perspective, the text ac- 
centuates the fact that the Spirit is God because He is from the nature of God, 
in such a way that the Son is implicated in the previously presented affirma- 
tion of consubstantiality. 


The continuation of the text helps to clarify this. The Spirit will manifest 
the glory of Christ in so far as the Spirit of Truth and Wisdom, who shows in 
his own greatness the Christ, Power of God and Wisdom of God”: 


and He, who is the Paraclete has in himself the imprint of the goodness of 
the Paraclete who has sent Him, and manifests in his dignity the greatness 
of Him from whom He proceeds G@poñdev)!. 


B. Pruche comments in a note that the originating Paraclete must be the 
Father, even if the context is completely referred to Christ and the expression 
another Consoler of Jn 14.16 would suggest an identification with Him as 
well. It is to be noted that the verb used for procession does not necessarily 
implicate the procession from the Father in the sense of ékmopeveta. The 
Syriac text eliminates any doubt: 


and, again, as the Spirit the Paraclete, which she was called, for with this 
name “Comforter” she has taken upon herself the likeness of the Son, that 
through her benefactions she might comfort the hearts of those to whom 
she should come, so that by means of the majesty she possesed through her 
Power she might manifest her (own) glories, so that she should be known to 
Proceed (and) come forth (dade dans) from the Godhead”. 





48) Cf. EPHREM, Sermones de fide, 1, 75 (E. BECK, Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers 
Sermones de fide, CSCO 212 = syr 88, Louvain, 1961, p. 2). 

49) CF. A. MEREDITH, The Pneumatology of the Cappadocian Fathers and the Creed of 
Constantinople, YThQ 48 (1981) 196-211. 

50) Cf. DSS, 18, 46, 13-17. ; 

` SU Kai áx llapáncaroc 88 £v éavei xapaxmpitet tod anocteikavtos airóv TapaxAñrou 

Tiv dyaG6mra- Kai £v të éavtoð GLiGuan Thy peyakwodvyy supaiver tiv 100 Dee mpomBev. 
(DSS, 18, 46, 17-20; p. 410). 


52) Mes, wins mazes reins ur mms mas nA nis uoi sch dinhi rm verra 
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The Paraclete is identified with the Son, in such a way that it clearly 
appears how one has passed from the economy to immanence, the procession 
being indicated with the two verbs in the feminine has: and hav. The source 
of the origin is the divinity itself, that is, the one nature of the one glorious 
Trinity, as the translator calls it. This origin is clearly in reference to being 
God, and not only to mission, the being God that also characterizes the Son, 
and that the Spirit himself, in his being of Consoler, manifests. 


This is a union of nature founded on an exchange of glory, labeled by the 
Greek text as familiar (oixewnci)?, which the Syriac text translates as in 
tenderness and love (eesoaso ras)". 


The citation of Jn 14.16 appears immediately afterwards, in which Christ 
says of the Spirit: He will glorify Me, since He will take of mine and announce 
it to you. The Greek text comments: 


As the Son is glorified by the Father who says: / have glorified it and will 
glorify it (Jn 12.28) 36 is the Spirit glorified by (816) his communion with 
the Father and the Son” 


The Syriac translator seeks to follow the text closely, but changes it sig- 
nificantly when it refers to the communion of the Father and Son. He writes: 


And, again, just as the Son is glorified by the Father, as he said; “I have 
glorified and 1 will glorify” (Jn 12, 28), so also the Holy Spirit is glorified 
because of (m=) the Father by (=) the Son through (=) her communion 
with them. 


The intention appears to be that of explicating the intra-Trinitarian dy- 
namic, showing how the correspondence of glory and nature, the foundation 
of the entire argument of the treatise, requires that the communion in nature — 
and thus in glory — be given from the Father to the Son, and from the Father 
and Son in their communion to the Spirit. This is in perfect harmony with the 


conception of the communion of nature in terms of love. 
y 


Es 





ham rues choi e how code wombals ulea hän hom eth nl dures hiis mda 
be hana rb gt ahs hom anso munca zen (Spr /, p; 88, 2-5; TAYLOR, p. 74). 

53) Cf. DSS, 18, 46, 26. 

54) Cf. Syr 1, p. 88, 13. 

55) Kal ác S0E6Letat Ve napa rob Naxpbc, Aéyovros: Kai ébótoca, xal nity Softow 
abe Sočáčeron xo Fiveoua ui Tig npòç Maxépa xai Vièv Kowawias (DSS, 18, 46, 30-33; p. 

10). 

56) acc casco reine narma dennis a em vert won’ em Wis mods ooh es wane 

mood whos tars vis CR rare uo eta chee rezana reueg (Syr /, p. 88, 17-19; TAYLOR, p. 74). 
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In synthesis, the Syriac translator attempts to explicate consubstantiality, 
and for this reason expresses the divinity of the single divine Person in terms 
of nature. This however implicates the necessity of further accentuating pro- 
cession, indicated both by aas, with a general signification, and by recourse to 

. This is an approach that is already present in Syriac theology, which, due 
to its Semitic background, reads the Tr in light of the concrete images of 
Ephrem, manifested by the interaction between the process of translation and 
properly theological reflection. As will be seen in what follows, from this will 
emerge the importance of the He will take of mine stated by Christ in Jn 16.14, 
in order to distinguish the two processions and specify the role of the Son. 





3. Gregory of Nyssa and Pseudo Gregory Thaumaturgus 


This can shed some light on a philological crux in the studies of Gregory 
of Nyssa”. A text pertinent to the study of the question of the Filioque appears 
in the Oratio Dominica. Gregory writes: “The Holy Spirit is and is said to be 
from the Father (£k tod natpéc), and is witnessed to be from the Son ([ëk] tod 
vioG)"*. The codex Vaticanus 2066, from the 9" century, inserts the prepo- 
sition from before the Son as well, but in the critical edition of J.F. Callahan, 
he chooses to insert the preposition between brackets, dedicating a section of 
his introduction to the justification of this choice”. The preposition was in fact 
present in both of the manuscript traditions (D and Y), but after the 9" century 
many of the èx were scratched out, clearly for dogmatic reasons. In this con- 
text the two Syriac manuscripts that have transmitted the Nyssan text become 
crucial, both from the 6" century. In fact Vat syr 106 and Brit syr 564 (add. 14, 
550) witness to the presence of a second from (=) before the reference to the 
Son. For this reason, the editor concludes that the paleographic evidence 
shows that the particle belongs to the original text. Nevertheless, he decides to 
place it between brackets due to the argument of internal coherence in Greg- 
ory’s thought. However much this affirmation merits a discussion,” it ap- 
Pears relevant here to note, in light of what has been said, that the Syriac tra- 
dition could not read the preposition e» of the translation in a polemical sense, 








57) On the Syriac Translations of Gregory of Nyssa's works, see: Martin F.G. PARMEN- 
TIER, “Syriac Translations of Gregory of Nyssa”, in OLP 20 (1989) 143-193. 
58) To 8£ äyov avedya Kal £x tob natpòç Aéyerat, koi [EK] Tod viet che 
*Pospaptupeitar(GNO VIU2, 43, 1-2). 
Leh 59) Cf. ibidem, pp. x-xiv. For further information, see W. JAEGER, Gregor von Nyssa's 
Ehre vom Heiligen Geist, Leiden, 1966, pp. 122-153. 
60) Cf. G. MASPERO, cit., p. 160. 
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because it already knew various examples of this in its theology". An anal- 
ogous situation can be found in the De Sancta Trinitate, where an èx referring 
to the Son is present only in one part of the Greek manuscripts, while it is 
always transmitted by the Syriac tradition". 


A final Greek text can help to understand the richness represented by the 
Syriac translations of the Greek originals, as well as their theological value. In 
Homilia IV in Sancta Theophania, placed among the dubious works of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, the following passage, referring to John the Baptist, 
appears: 





And in whose name will I baptize You? In that of the Father? But You have 
the entire Father in You and You are in the Father entirely. In the name of 
the Son then? But other than You, there is no other who is Son of God by 
nature. In the name of the Holy Spirit then? But He is always with You, in 
so far as consubstantial to You and having the same will, knowledge, 
power and honor, and adored by all with You”. 


In the Syriac version * both the questions and answers are virtually 
identical”, except in the case of the Holy Spirit: 


Will 1 baptize You in the name of the Holy Spirit? But He proceeds from 
You (ass wise) and is equal to You in etemity and majesty”. 


As can be seen, the Syriac version adds the procession from the Son, 
using the verb ass, which, given the context of the translation that follows the 





61) In this sense, the observation of S. Brock on the proximity of Ephrem and Gregory of 
Nyssa seems extremely interesting (cf. S. BROCK, The Luminous Eye. The Spiritual World 
Vision of Saint Ephrem, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1992, 145-148). 

62) Cf. GNO IIVI, 13, 17-18. 

63) Eig rivoc 88 üvoué oe Paatiaw, Eis tò tod Matpoc; AN’ Sdov tov Matépa Eyes ev 
éaur®, Kai hos daapyeis £v të Llavpi. AM eic 105 Yio0; AM’ oùk Eon 1apè o£, Bac pÜoEt 
Yidc Gent, AAN siç tò 109 you IIvebpatog AAG obveati cot &à zavtàc, Oe ópoobctóv cot 
kai ónó6ovAov, xai éuéyvæpov, Kai Spodtvapov, Kai öpótpov, Kai bv col Beem Thy napa 
Róvvov npoakóvnov. (Ps. GREGORIO TAUMATURGO, Homilia IV in Sancta Theophania. PG 10, 
1184B). 

64) It is found in Brit 14515, fol. 64 vo, col. 2. attributed to Chrysostom. The reference to 
Arius and Eunomius clearly indicates an epoch posterior to Thaumaturgus. The question is 
complicated by the fact that the Syriac version appears to be the result of a fusion of the homily 
attributed to Thaumaturgus and another text, proposed to the translated text by the Syriac author 
without consideration of continuity (cf. J.B. PITRA, Analecta sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi par- 
aia, Paris, 1883, IV, p. 127). 

65) Cf. ibidem, p. 130. 

66) whanine rhaumohms rar yma asi vas edet stent ane renais ems (J.B. 
PITRA, Analecta sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi parata, IV , Paris, 1883, Frm. 13, pp. 130-131). 
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questions of the Greek text, appears to be the fruit of an interpretation based 
upon the theological understanding of the translator himself. In fact, the 
Syriac authors of the following centuries have a similar tendency. 


4. The Theological Elaboration: Philoxenus 


The Trinitarian theology of Philoxenus is not largely studied", although 
it represents a deep and rich synthesis. As for the theme under examination, 
his witness is particularly interesting, revealing a jump in theological preci- 
sion. It should be recailed that this author knows and cites the translation of 
Basil’s De Spiritu Sancto**. 


For example, explaining why the Trinity is one God and thus one nature 
in three Persons, Philoxenus describes the divine Persons thus: 


The Father who is Father from always and since eternity, not only by will, 
but also by nature; the Son who is Son in an essential manner together with 
the Father, Son not by grace, but by natural generation (eua een doulas); 
and the Spirit who is such neither metaphorically nor temporally, as the 
other messenger spirits who began to be, but Holy Spirit, [who is] from 
(em us) the nature of the Father and the Son, and consubstantial with 
them". 


The principle that guides the Trinitarian theology of Philoxenus is the 
clear distinction between that which is created and the three divine Persons, 


who are the unique eternal nature and have not had any beginning. He says of 
God: 


He is the first and He is the last, and there is no other God or Lord outside 
of Him. Every Person who is from Him (mas) is God”. 


From a doctrinal perspective, consubstantiality is referred to as the rela- 





67) Cf. A. DEHALLEUX, Philoxéne de Mabbog, Louvain, 1963 (primarily pp. 351-363). A 
reading of his pneumatology from the spiritual perspective can be found in P. HARB, “La 
conception pneumatologique chez Philoxène de Mabbug", ParOr 5 (1969) 5-15. 

68) Cf. D.G.K TAYLOR (ed.), CSCO 575, pp. xxxiii-xxxv. 

69) drorcadures wis euan edet rion? souls ciao ala om ran’ pla qno pad pen tant 
NT ais ov alera al Geng zéien es hauls ele wis hase ale mar xe om io 
Doan aen got Je ras iuo réa (oo ersan rad re coms risks zeen ait (PHILOX- 
S Epistola ai monaci di Tell'addá in 1. GUIDI, La lettera di Filosseno ai monaci di 
Hat ‘addä (Taleda), Memoria del Socio Ignazio Guidi, letta nella seduta de! 21 giugno 1885, 

eale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome, 1886, p. 454, fol. 4b, col. 1, 5-21). 

70) aim remain jaso case ial wise on wale dula hino aama rss Liam araw 

TR aaow wadere (Idem, 7ratiato sulla Trinità e l'Incarnazione, in A. VASCHALDE, in CSCO 
» eme, 1907, p. 17, 24-26). 
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tion of origin expressed by y=, in such a way that the Son and the Spirit are 
God precisely due to their procession from the Father. 1n the first text cited, it 
can be seen how, for the Spirit, this proceeding from the Father also implies 
being from the nature of the Son. 


This appears also from the recourse to analogy, which already charac- 
terized Ephrem, and is now inserted into an explicitly dogmatic and system- 
atic theological context in order to clarify the roles of the processions and the 
Trinitarian perichoresis: 


From the soul and with it are the word and the intellect; from the sun and 
with it are its ray and heat; from fire and with it are its splendor and heat. 
Thus, from the Father and with Him are the Son and his Spirit. In fact, if 

you will learn of the Father, you will find the Son, and if you will keep the 

Son, you will know the Spirit, from the fact that each of them is from the 

same nature, and this same nature is recognized as God. One is the nature in 

three Persons, and again the Persons three in the same nature: The Father is 

Being itself, the Son is consubstantial and God, and the Spirit, who is from 

Being itself, is God in his turn, not three gods, but one essence and one 

divinity”. 

The psychological analogy and the analogy of light taken from Ephrem 
are applied to the two processions in a particularly rich and synthetic text. The 
relationship between heat and the ray of sun or the splendor of fire signals 
again a proceeding together, already seen in the translation of the De Spiritu 
Sancto, by which the Spirit is also from the Son without the Father ceasing to 
be the unique principle. 


The close connection in Syriac of procession and consubstantiality is also 
caused by the necessity of expressing this last point with the expression i> 
<badure, This observation, inserted in the context of the passage cited, can 
help in understanding the Philoxenian conception of the relationship between 
the two processions. Assemani” affirms that the expression “the Father is 


71) ama vies e imate mach maa mer em dune whim mma era cn 
atte dure nazi ial éard Sëch ants awoko wis maaa non’ p590 eine chose mae 
SD eias omo réng coisa 38 maton modu comis sw las ps dure arches réal reind vna 

miea et bert ar euas mo ap mo ewin e(l saho emio ehhh «as so madera emie 

atta ae réhobure ele emde hdd ad cedure eg uaia eadera rhadur is wise (Idem. 

SC sulla Trinità e l'Incarnazione, in A. VASCHALDE, in CSCO 9, Rome, 1907, 25,28 — 
6,9). 

72) Philoxenus would maintain opposing positions incokaerenter: cf. G.S. ASSEMANI, 
BO, VI, Rome, 1719-1728, pp. 20-21. 
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Being itself, the Son is consubstantial, and the Spirit is from Being itself””, a 
parallel to that contained at the end of the quoted text, would indicate that 
Philoxenus does not conceive of the procession of the Spirit in relation to the 
Son as well. But his use of analogies would prove the contrary. Assemani 
himself must affirm that the author contradicts himself”, in so far as 
Philoxenus affirms that: 


The Father is distinguished from the Son only by the fact that He engenders. 
and is not engendered, in the same way that the Son is distinguished from 
the Father because He is engendered but does not engender. Thus the Spirit 
is distinguished from the Father and the Son in so far as He is always Holy 
Spirit, and never Father nor Son”. 


If the only distinction between the Father and the Son regards generation, 
the procession of the Spirit must also be referred to the Son, not as principle, 
but in his correlation to the Father. This is explained directly afterwards, when 
he says: 

For, if someone names the Father, he shows that He has a Son. And if he 

confesses the Son, he manifests that He has the Father. Thus, also if he 

names the Spirit, undoubtedly he indicates that the Spirit is of the Father. 

For this reason, in Scripture the Spirit of God is called Holy Spirit and 

Spirit of the Lord”. 


This text clarifies that saying Father already requires us to think of the Son, 
in such a manner that to speak of the procession from the Father immediately 
requires the role of the Son, without whom the Father would not be thus. 


The theology of Philoxenus is thus attentive to distinguish the two pro- 
cessions, in order to affirm at once identity of nature and distinction of the 
divine Persons: 


And since He is called Spirit and recognized [to be] from the nature of God 





True en tuoja ebe Ae rise rédur ewe (ldem, Trattato sulla Trinità e 
P'Incarnazione, in A. VASCHALDE, in CSCO 9, Rome, 1907, 23, 31 — 24, 1). 

74) Cf. the discussion in A.A. VASCHALDE, Three letters of Philoxenus: bishop of 
Mabbôgh (485-519): being the letter to the monks, the first letter to the monks of Beth-Gaugal, 
and the letter to Emperor Zeno, kome, 1902, pp. 74-76. 

75) deen Le rar en ris obo alder ed as alors saulo ama io e reng aluzon 
wis nda eset ele renan om «cuoi embase da wine on e uate ooh ease deeg rda (Idem, 
Trattato sulla Trinità e l'Incarnazione, in A. VASCHALDE, in CSCO 9, Rome, 1907, p. 27, 4-7). 

76) anmo tore ml dures esal eec mise asam vc ad dures mire ioti an’ renta dal 
Sas ahas wales «ceo ram do ée pa adm asar noi berg Ciurea ruolo rac 
Gon awoia «axo cuoi (Idem, Trattato sulla Trinità e l'Incarnazione, in A. VASCHALDE, in 

SCO 9, Rome, 1907, 27, 23-28). 
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the Father, He who is also called Spirit from the word of our Lord. For it the 
Son is from the Father not in the same manner as the Spirit is from the Son; 
but both are from the Father: one as Son and the other as Spirit”. 


The necessity to specify that the Spirit does not come from the Son in the 
same manner as the Son comes from the Father implies that there is a role of 
the Son himself in the communication of the divine nature from the first to the 
third Person, without the principle of the Father being injured for this reason. 


Philoxenus expresses procession through (ss, for the second procession 
he decides to apply ass to the Holy Spirit alone, while indicating the role of 
the Son in the second procession itself with a% instead, referring to Jn 16.14: 


We believe that the Father exists because He exists; and that the Son exísts 
because He is engendered; and thus too that the Holy Spirit exists because 
He proceeds (aas) from the Father and takes (es) from the Son (cf. Jn 
16.14y*. 


The combination of the two verbs, together with the context of the cited 
passages, requires the text to be understood as in reference to divine imma- 
nence. This solution appears common in the Syriac tradition, diffuse also 
within the liturgy. 


LITURGY AND SPIRITUALITY 


In the precious collection of Oriental liturgies edited by E. Renaudot”? 
various examples of liturgical use of Jn 16.14 to distinguish the two proces- 
sions can be found, as, for example, in the Liturgy of S. Marutha™. Most in- 
teresting is the consideration that the action of taking from the Son is, in most 
cases, characterized as referred to divine immanence not only by the parallel 
with the procession of the Son, but also by an explicit reference to the essence 
(évramor ami is p00), as can be seen in the Liturgy of Saint Sixtus! and 





77) ahim (2 am Aa am eoa mles euas mi modua ambre revoi mnhemes lao 
mamiue cometh riley to ER euros Are rise tort CH isa rie a, al cuoi iot enn 
ruai réfute reis w rés em (Idem, Trattato sulla Trinità e l'Incarnazione, in A. VASCHALDE, 
in CSCO 9, Rome, 1907, 31, 6-11). 

78) oh reise ula Me bet cambi eisa mohues Ja} madures rsohha roa 
is m sito or vn aan la sole reuso voie (Idem, Trattato sulla Trinità e 
l’Incarnazione, in A. VASCHALDE, in CSCO 9, Rome, 1907, 234, 21-25). 

79) E. RENAUDOT, Liturgiarum orientalium collectio, London, 1847 (reprint: Westmead, 
1970). 

80) Cf. ibidem, M, 263. 

81) Cf. ibidem, M, 136. Cf. also p. 200 and p. 348. 
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that of Ignatius, the Patriarch of Antioch", 


Further, in the fourth Sunday before Christmas, in the Office called of the 
Annunciation (isas), this formula is found: 


The eternal Father, who has no father. The Son who is from Him (mas), 
who has no son. And the Holy Spirit who proceeds from (aas) them", 


The text is particularly beautiful from a formal perspective due to its sym- 
metrical structure, and is particularly rich from a theological perspective due to its 
extreme synthesis. It can be seen how the verb ass, which is applied here to the 
second procession, can also be referred to the Son in so far as it is specified that 
He has no son. In this manner, it is clear that the Father is the Principle without 
principle and that the Son proceeds by generation, expressed by having recourse 
to ess, in such a way that it can be said without danger that the Spirit proceeds 
from both of them, due to the general character of the Syriac verb. 


This is also found in the Syriac spiritual tradition. In the 7" century, 
Dadisho of Qatar again presents the same theology, explicitly applying the 
verb aas to the second procession. In fact, in Discourse XIII of the Com- 
mentary on Abba Isaiah, affirming the identity of the Spirit of penance and the 
Spirit Paraclete, Dadisho states: 


For unique is his Person, consubstantial to the Father and the Son, who 
proceeds (aai) from the Father and the Son, is adored by all and glorified 
with the Father and the Son“. 


The context is not dogmatic, but spiritual. It is precisely for this reason 
that the affirmations are all the more striking, since, due to their structure and 
use, they seem to come from a Symbol. This is confirmed by the fact that, 
shortly afterwards, the same formula is repeated in the theological develop- 
ment designed to lead all the charisms back to the Spirit through the use of the 
equality of nature, power and will of the three divine Persons. In this way he 
manifests the greatness of the Spirit himself: 





Consubstantial with the Father and the Son, and who proceeds (ass) from 
the Father and the Son and has part together with them in the production of 


——————— 
82) Cf. ibidem, M, 529. C£ also the non-adverbial references on pp. 200 and 348. 
3) mi amis rix snaseoio zéie edi ins mises mise cal dul corea podem em tare (G.S. 
ASSEMANI, BO, MU/2, Rome, 1719-1728, p. 235). 
84) tine eare maa ani miso reng pur misa rs mias is metas wrens wad UA ous 
[peres As ge a dnos (R. DRAGUET, Dadito Qatraya. Commentaire du Livre d'Abba Isaïe, 
9uvain, 1972, CSCO 326 = syr 144, p. 173, 1-2) 
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creation®. 


Another example is that, in the 8^ century, of Hazzáyá, who writes, in 
Capita scientiae 35: 


The source that flows from Eden and waters the trees of Paradise is a figure 
of the Holy Spirit who proceeds (43) from the Father and the Son. 


In synthesis, the use of the verb aa» in order to indicate the procession of 
the Spirit from both the Father and the Son is maintained throughout the 
Syriac tradition, so much as to be able to be considered the norm. Among the 
exceptions", the Liber de Unione of Babai the Great stands out, which 
maintains the procession of the Spirit from the Father alone (sa): The 
position of this author of the 6" / 7” century is confirmed by the use of the 
analogy of the birth of Abel from Adam and the procession of Eve in order to 
illustrate the two processions”. 


That the phenomenon of affirming the procession of the Spirit in light of 
the Son is due to the general nature of the Syriac verb can be confirmed by the 
Arabic tradition as well, which, being secondary, can only have a verifying 
role. This can be seen already in the translation of the Canons of Hippolytus 
where the Son appears alongside the Father when the origin of the Spirit is 
spoken of”. It is then reflected in later theology, where the situation is more 
articulated both linguistically and theologically. There nevertheless remains a 
clear tradition that ties the procession of the Spirit to the Son”. 


85) this haotaa Lomi cp Aen ag asi eisa ar Cap eso reaa etus iasa (Ibidem, 
p. 174, 10-12) 

86) cm aias ease révois smoburt mal, irémssins seal carma pan eoo alios rase 
«rise réa (A. SCHER, “Joseph Hazzáyá, écrivain syrien du VIII" siècle”, RSO 3 (1910) 59). 

87) The exceptions posterior to the 9" century are not considered here, as they are overly 
marked by polemics. In particular, for the context of the late period, the witness of Barhebraeus 
does not appear useful for the discussion: cf. G.S. AssEMANI, BO, II, Rome, 1719-1728, p. 287. 

P 88) Cf. A. VASCHALDE, Babai Magni Liber de unione, Louvain, 1915, CSCO 79 — syr 34, 
p. 30, 18. 

89) Cf. ibidem, p. 32, 

90) Cf. D. B. DE HANEBERG, Canones S. Hippolyti arabice e codicibus romanis cum 
versione latina annotationibus et prolegomenis, Münster, 1870, 40, 76. See also W. RIEDEL, 
Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien, Leipzig, 1900, p. 212. 

91) Cf. R. HADDAD, La Trinité divine chez les théologiens arabes, 750-1050, Paris, 1985, 
pp. 239-242. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In synthesis, the examples presented, from the 4" to 8^ centuries, appear 
to permit the conclusion that the Syriac tradition is conscious of the necessity 
to protect the procession of the Spirit from the Father according to the Greek 
gxnopevetar, while at the same time being at greater liberty to express the role 
of the Son in this procession, manifesting theological content already present 
in the Greek Trinitarian doctrine, and particularly in Gregory of Nyssa. The 
Syriac phenomenon seems to be explained well through the semantic exten- 
sion of the verb ass, that can be applied to both processions as in the Syriac 
version of Jn 8, 42 and Jn 15, 26. 


This can provide some light for the question of the Filiogue in general by 
situating the discussion on a hermeneutic and philological level in such a way 
as to manifest the problem of underlying translations. This is not a limitation 
on the formal level in the search for expressions that go in one direction rather 
than another. It is instead necessary to return to the content and meaning of the 
whole, conscious of the limitations of every language before the infinite 
richness of Mystery. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TERMS ‘SYRIA(N) & SÜRYOYO 
ONCE AGAIN 


BY 
Johny MESSO 


Since the nineteenth century, a number of scholars have put forward 
various theories about the etymology of the basically Greek term ‘Syrian’ 
and its Aramaic counterpart Saryoyo'. For a proper understanding of the his- 
tory of these illustrious names in the two different languages, it will prove 
useful to analyze their backgrounds separately from one another. 


First, I will discuss the most persuasive theory as regards the origin of 
the word ‘Syria(n)’. Secondly, two hypotheses on the Aramaic term Suryoyo 
will be examined. In the final part of this paper, a new contextual backdrop 
and sharply demarcated period will be proposed that helps us to understand 
the introduction of this name into the Aramaic language. 


1. THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE GREEK TERM FOR 'SYRIA(N)* 


Due to their resemblance, the ancient Greeks had always felt that 'Syr- 
ia(n)' and *Assyria(n) were somehow onomastically related to each other". 
Néldeke was the first modern scholar who, in 1871, seriously formulated the 
theory that in Greek ‘Syria(n)’ is a truncated form of *Assyria(n)". Even if 
his view has a few minor difficulties’, most writers still adhere to it. 








1) Cf, e.g., the review (albeit brief and inexhaustive) by A. SAUMA, “The origin of the 
Word Suryoyo-Syrian", in The Harp 6:3 (1993). pp. 171-197; R.P. HELM, ‘Greeks’ in the 
Neo-Assyrian Levant and ‘Assyria’ in Early Greek Writers (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1980), especially chapters 1-2. 

2) Cf. HELM, Did. p. 31, where he even cites the interesting example of “[t]he editors of 
the twelfth-century Etymologicon Magnum" who "sought to derive ‘Assyria’ from ‘Syria’ 
through the device of an alpha privative”. 

3)T. NOLDEKE, "AZZYPIOZ EYPIOE EYPOE [ASSYRIOS SYRIOS SYROS/”, in 
Hermes 5 (18712), pp. 443-468; cf. idem, "Über den Namen Assyriens”, in Zeitschrift für 
dssrriologie und verwandte Gebiete | (1931), pp. 373-399; idem, "Noch einmal über 

SSyrien und Syrien", in ibid. 87 (1932), pp. 261-263. 
4) Cf. A. TvEDTNES, "The origin of the Name ‘Syria’, in Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
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In 2006, however, Rollinger brought to our attention a recently pub- 
lished inscription, dated to the second half of the eighth century B.C., from 
the Turkish town called Cinekóy, in the environs of Adana’. It contains a bi- 
lingual text, written in Luwian hieroglyphs and the Phoenician alphabet. In 
Phoenician, the toponym “Assyria” and the gentilic “Assyrians” are spelled 
as ‘sr and 'šrym (probably transcribed as Ašur & Ašurīm, not A$ür & 
Asürim), while its Luwian counterpart has Sura/i to cover both forms (it was 
not uncommon in antiquity to employ a geographical name in the singular as 
acollective, denoting a group of people). 


Rollinger argues that in the eighth century B.C., when the Assyrians 
dominated most of the Ancient Near East, “the Greeks established closer 
contacts with” southern Anatolia and northern Syria, where “Cilicia De, the 
area where the Luwian statue was found] also played a crucial role”. So ra- 
ther than having corrupted *Syria(n)' from ‘Assyria(n)’ in Greek, the Greeks 
may well have adopted the short form from these regions. This was perhaps 
from the Luwians, but scarcely from the Arameans or another Aramaic- 
speaking population in these territories, as Rollinger asserts (on which more 
below). In his judgment, the bilingual inscription even “provides incontro- 
vertible proof that the Luwians used to pronounce ‘Assyria’ without the ini- 
tial aleph”. Moreover, he avers that it settles the etymological question 
“once and for all”. Naturally, there is more to say about the interrelationship 
between ‘Syria(n)’ and *Assyria(n)'. Two names which have often caused an 
unnecessary confusion among writers who did not take into account the syn- 
chronic-diachronic approach, meaning that one has to study the sense of 
each name in the context of its first attestation and to follow it through sub- 
sequent eras. Such a study will reveal whether — and if indeed so, when, how 
and why — its root sense has evolved semantically, having acquired new 
connotations and/or meanings. One also has to beware of the so-called ety- 
mological fallacy, which incorrectly regards the original meaning of a given 





40 (1981), p. 139, who attempted to rebut the objections against Néldeke's theory by F. 
ROSENTHAL, Die aramäistische Forschung seit Th. Néldeke’s Veróffentlichungen (E.J. Brill, 
Leiden,1939), pp. 3f., n.1. 

5) R. ROLLINGER, "Assyrios, Syrios, Syros und Leukosyros", in Die Welt des Orients 36 
(2006a), pp. 72-82; idem, “The terms ‘Assyria’ and ‘Syria’ again", in Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 65:4 (2006b), pp. 283-287. 

6) Ibid. (2006b), p. 287; (2006a), pp. 74f. 

7) Ibid. (2006b), p. 285. In his earlier published article (2006a, pp. 77ff), Rollinger sug- 
gested that the occurrence of Sura/i in the other Luwian hieroglyphic inscriptions similarly 
stands for the toponym “Assyria”. 

8) Ibid. (2006b), p. 287. 
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word as essentially the same in all later periods and contexts. 


Nôldeke had already done this instinctively in the 19^ century?. Later 
experts. such as Helm, have provided us with further extensive studies in this 
regard. In his detailed analysis of ‘Syria’ and ‘Assyria’ in the Greek litera- 
ture. Helm concludes that these two toponyms "among pre-Herodotean writ- 
ers... were simply variant forms of the same geographical term with the 
same (albeit vague) geographical connotation"". He further observes that 
Herodotus “always carefully distinguishes” the Levantine and Cappadocian 
‘Syrians’ from the Mesopotamian ‘Assyrians’, thereby representing “a de- 
parture from normal Greek practice”. 


So Herodotus marks the turning point in the history of the separate ways 
of these names. But the real crux of the matter is Herodotus’ assertion in his 
Histories (7.63), where he stated: “these are called ‘Syrians’ by the Greeks, 
but ‘Assyrians’ by the barbarians”””, If Helm’s analysis of this line is cor- 
rect, this Herodotean statement cannot be invoked to prove the inter- 
changeability of “Syria(n)’ and *Assyria(n) after the fifth century B.C. 


The subsequent vague attestations of ‘Assyria(n)’, which name is often 
loosely used like ‘Syria(n)’, are generally not explained as denoting true As- 
syrians only by most scholars", because Herodotus’ differentiation of the 
two words was “lost upon later Classical authors, some of whom interpreted 
[his] Histories VII.63 as a mandate to refer to Phoenicians, Jews, and any 
other Levantines as *Assyrians'"'*. 


Be that as it may, the Septuagint, Posidonius, Josephus and early Chris- 
tian works all bear witness to the fact that the Grecophone world, from about 





9) Cf. his two articles cited above, n. 3. 
10) HELM, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 33. 
11) Ibid., pp. 288 and 294. 
12) Ibid., p. 294. 
13) Ibid., pp. 287 and 294-305; O. LEUZE, Die Satrapieneinteilung in Syrien und im 
Zweistromlande von 520-320 (Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle [Saale], 1935), pp. 278 and 293. 
___14) Cf. NOLDEKE, op. cit. (n. 3; 1871a), pp. 462-466; W.R. SMITH, “Ctesias and the Se- 
miramis Legend", in The English Historical Review 2:6 (April 1887), pp. 312f.; R.A. ODEN, 
Studies in Lucian's De Syria Dea (Scholars Press, 1977), p. 3, n. 6; F. MILLAR, The Roman 
Near East: 31 BC - AD 337 (Cambridge, 1973), pp. 227, 293f., 245f., 454-456 and 460. 
f 15) P.R. HELM, “Herodotus Histories VII.63 and the Geographical Connotations of the 
phony “Assyria’ in the Achaemenid Period" (paper presented at the 190^ meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, at San Francisco, April 1980), cited by J. JOSEPH, The Modern 
Ssyrians of the Middle East: Encounters with Western Christian Missions, Archaeologists, 
and Colonial Powers (E.J. Brill, Leiden, 2000), p. 21. 
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the fourth or third century B.C. on, restricted the name ‘Syrian’ to the Ara- 
maic language and the Arameans — wherever they were to be found, as 
Nüldeke stressed, whether in Syria proper or as far east as lower Babylo. 
nia'*, 

Thus it is crucial to keep in mind the linguistic principle that an etymon 
(i.e. the form from which another word has evolved historically) does not, by 
definition, mean that its derivations have preserved the original root sense(s). 
Due to a variety of reasons, however, words and names can obtain new con- 
notations and meanings in the course of history. Again, the term ‘Syria(n)’ is 
a case in point. In addition to its later meaning of *Aram(ean)', its semantic 
wanderings have currently reached their final destination, signifying also the 
country, the national language and the predominantly Muslim Arab citizens 
of the Syrian Arab Republic. 





2. TWO INFLUENTIAL HYPOTHESES ON THE ARAMAIC NAME SÜRYOYO 


In spite of the already noted confusion that existed among post- 
Herodotean Greeks and Romans, there was no such thing among the early 
Aramaic-speaking Christians who were well-versed in Greek. In their native 
tongue, there was always a clear distinction between self Ofiir / GI Otüraye 
(*Assyria/Assyrians") and Lia» Süriya / sam Süryoye (“Syria/Syrians”)"’, as 
these terms were entirely different in sound and speech as well as in mean- 
ing. In fact, the closest one can get to an outward resemblance in Edessan 
Aramaic between ‘Assyria(ns)’ and ‘Syria(ns)’ are Greek transliterations of 
the first name", Significantly, it did not come to their mind to develop the 
idea that the names of the Assyrians of old and their Syrian community were 
one way or another interrelated throughout history. 


1. This brings me to the first of two prevailing theories, both of which [ 
must deal with very succinctly here", concerning the provenance of the 
word Siryoyo. The effort to derive this name from Otüroyo (or: Ašüroyo) 





16) See NOLDEKE, op. cit. (n. 3 [187ta], pp. 461f. and 468; idem, “Die Namen der 
aramäischen Nation und Sprache", in ZDMG 25 (1871), pp. 113 and L15f. 

17) This significant point was also made by JOSEPH, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 20. 

18) For instance, the twelfth-century patriarch Michael, citing Flavius Josephus, trans- 
literated the Greek ethnonym for “Assyrians” into his language as Asäroye (Liel), whom he 
distinguished from the Süryoye (sas “Syrians”). See J.-B. CHABOT, Chronique de Michel le 
Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite d'Antioche (1166-1199), 11.3 (Paris, 1899), p. 748 (ST) & p. 442 
(FT). Michael also stated that those who descended from Asür LL one of the sons of Sem 
(Gen 10:22), “were called Asürians (Css! “Assyrians”, i.e. Agürians (GI *Assyrians"]. 

19) L plan to return to them more extensively in a forthcoming publication. 
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can be envisaged as follows: Otüroyo > Osäroyo (sound shift from z to s) > 
()süroyo (aphaeresis) > Säroyo > Süryoyo (inclusion of the letter y). 


The widely circulating theory of scholars who interpreted Greek ‘Syria’ 
linguistically as an abridged form of ‘Assyria’, probably gave birth to the 
idea that these names were also onomasticaily related in Aramaic. But this 
development is really a modern endeavour and has no basis in historical fact. 
It is a straightforward product of the Syrian nationalist awakening from the 
late 19" century onward, which received a major boost after World War F^, 


It is against this context that the artificially constructed term Lio! 
()siirayé “(As)syrians” surfaced for the first time in 1897, according to 
Heinrichs, in an article by an Fast-Syrian?'. Because the history of the Syri- 
ans had “to be assyrianized", one way to achieve this goal, besides changing 
their name from Sar(yJayà to Atürayà (“Assyrian”), was to render So/aráyé 
“in reprints with an initial aleph, though provided with a linea occultans, as 
()sóràyé, in order to bring it graphically closer to dtdrdyé””, West-Syrians 
did not remain immune to this trend. 


Hence Macuch rightly concluded that "[t]his simple philological equa- 
tion is doubtful”. Heinrichs also judged that this process “did not evolve in 
Syriac"", Taking the artificial form Lise! seriously in an attempt to clarify 
the etymology of Süryoyo", is therefore pointless. 


2. A similar but more advanced theory of the etymology of Säryoyo was 
recently presented by Parpola’®, who was followed by Rollinger. However 





E 20 Cf., e.g., JOSEPH, op. cit. (n. 15), passim (especially pp. 1-32, for a review of the var- 
ious names either used by or applied to the Arameophone Christian communities). Also con- 
sult the sources cited in the next two notes. 

21) W. HEINRICHS, “The modern Assyrians — Name and Nation”, in R. CONTINI ef al. 
(eds.), Semitica: Serta Philologica Constantino Tsereteli dicata (Torino, 1993), p. 102. He 
failed to notice that in the very same year Tuma Audo (1853-1917), the Chaldean scholar and 
Archbishop of Urmia in Iran, also subscribed to this supposed origin of Szryoyo in the preface 
to his famed dictionary (p. 9). See R. MACUCH, “Assyrians in Iran”, in E. Y ARSHATER (ed.), 
Encyclopedia Iranica, IV (London and New York, 1987), p. 818 (right column). 

22) Macucu, ibid. For more on asssyrianization attempts, cf. idem, Geschichte der 
Spat- und neusyrischen Literatur (Walter de Gruyter, Berlin & New York, 1976), pp. 89f., 
206 and 233; JosePu, op. cit. (n. 15), pp. 18-20. 

23) MACUCH, op. cit. (n. 21), p. 818 (right column). 

24) HEINRICHS, op. cit. (n. 21), p. 103. 

Ass 25) As does s. PARPOLA, "Nation and Ethnic Identity in the Neo-Assyrian Empire and 
c 2004,» rte in post Empire Times", in Journal of the Assyrian Academic Studies 18:2 


26) Ibid., pp. 16-18. C£ also his “Assyrians after Assyria”, in Ibid. 12:2 (2000), pp. 8-11. 
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creative and attractive his thesis may be, it involves several difficulties and 
runs counter to established linguistic and historical facts. Here I will confine 
myself to two of my main objections against his hypothesis. 





First, Parpola did not give a single example of the alleged Neo-Assyrian 
self-designation *S4räyä, for the simple reason that such a name did not ex- 
ist in pre-Christian Assyrian” or Aramaic. He obviously relied too much on 
the already mentioned artificial form (")sároyo that was constructed in the 
late 19" century. 


Secondly, what he actually did with the mere three examples he provid- 
ed was elevate a defective spelling of the divine name Assür (< Aššūr), 
which he found in Aramaic texts from the seventh century B.C., to a mle, 
After normalizing it, he extended this exceptional form Sar both to the self- 
ascription of the Assyrians by claiming the variant *Surayu and to their 
country/empire by suggesting the shortened but again unattested form *Sir, 
That they were imported into Aramaic after the Assyrians adopted this lan- 
guage is thereby also disproven. 


It is in these two aspects that Rollinger followed Parpola™ and hence 
should be corrected. And so must be Rollinger's view that the Luwian term 
Sura/i for geographical *Assyria" was taken over by the Arameans or anoth- 
er Aramaic-speaking population in northern Syria who purportedly spread it 
further east”. 


3. SURYOYO, AN ARAMAICIZED FORM OF THE GREEK SURIOS 


Allow me first to clarify two opposing words which I will use more 
than once from now on. The first one is ‘endonym’ or ‘autonym’, which is 
the name that members of an ethnic group apply to themselves. An ‘exo- 
nym', by contrast, is the name which outsiders apply to the ethnic group. 
Having said this, the main questions which I hope to answer in brief from 





27) At least this hypothetical name was not significant enough for the Assyriologists 
who have contributed to the issue of the Assyrian identity and self-perception, so as to men- 
tion it in their studies. Cf., e.g., P. MACHINIST, “Assyrians in Assyria in the first Millennium 
B.C.", in K RAAFLAUB (ed.), Anfange politischen Denkens in der Antike: Die nahóstlichen 
Kulturen und die Griechen (Oldenbourg, München, 1993), pp. 77-104, for the known Assyri- 
an self-designations in the royal inscriptions, namely “assur (< a3suriu) or aSSuraya” (p. 82). 
Evidently, an autonym *Säräyä was unknown to Machinist and others who have written on 
Assyrian self-identification. 

28) ROLLINGER, op. cit. (n. 5; 2006), pp. 285f. 

29) Ibid. (20062), pp. 74f. 
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this point on are the following: when, why and by whom was the eventual 
autonym Süryoyo imported into which Aramaic dialect, and under which cir- 
cumstances? 

It is my contention that these questions can best be understood in view 
of two interrelated historical processes in the long history of the Arameans 
of old. I will elucidate them under the headings of the pre- and post- 
Christian Hellenization of this ancient people. 


a. Pre-Christian Hellenization: Renaming of Indigenous Nations 


The Aramaic name Siryoyo can best be explained against the backdrop 
of the increasing Hellenization of the local populace in Mesopotamia from 
the fourth century B.C. onward. This process symbolized a mutual interac- 
tion between the Grecophone conquerors and their largely Arameophone 
subjects in the East in the domains of language, culture and religion. Even 
so, in at least one area it was the Greek language that asserted itself as more 
powerful than Aramaic. It concerned the onomastic field. Peoples, toponyms 
and cults were named, if not renamed, after Greek fashion without regard for 
their long-established indigenous names. The first-century Jewish historian, 
Flavius Josephus, was keen to witness this fact: 


Of the nations some still preserve the names which were given them by 
their founders, some have changed them, while yet others have modified 
them to make them more intelligible to their neighbours. /t is the Greeks 
who are responsible for this change of nomenclature; for when in after 
ages they rose to power, they appropriated even the glories of the past, 
embellishing the nations with names which they could understand and 
imposing on them forms of government, as though they were descended 
from themselves" [My emphasis.] 


, The thrust of my argument is that the Arameans also fell victim to this 
increasing aspect of Hellenization. Once the Greeks began to rule the Near 
East and controiled the Aramean and largely Aramaized territories, they re- 
Stricted the formerly catch-all term ‘Syrian’ to the Arameans, including their 
language, culture and lands. Some nations chose to modify their autonym, 
while others abandoned it and took over the Greek version. Yet, other na- 
tions did not succumb that quickly to this outward pressure and the Arame- 
ans are a case in point. 


ee eg eg 


14) e See his Jewish Antiquities (1.5.5), cited and briefly discussed by MILLAR, op. cit. (n. 
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Posidonius (t 51 B.C.) and Strabo (+ ca. 24 A.D.) declared that the 
Greeks designated the Arameans as ‘Syrians’, but added that they still called 
themselves *Arameans'. Josephus reaffirms that Aram, the son of Sem, 
“ruled the Aramaeans, whom the Greeks term Syrians”). Save for a few ex- 
ceptions, therefore, the Grecophone world was all but familiar with the en- 
donym of the Aramean, whom the Greek-speaking world always named 
‘Syrians’ and their language ‘Syrian’™. But times and circumstances would 
change in the Christian epoch. In the ensuing centuries, the Arameans even- 
tually followed suit by replacing their autonym by the Greek exonym that 
was widely used in the ever-increasing Hellenized Aramean world. 


b. Post-Christian Hellenization: The Greco-Aramaic Translation 
Movement 


First, it is significant to stress that, of all the groups from the Christian 
era onward, only the Syrian-speaking communities thought of themselves as 
*Arameans'. Conclusive evidence for an identification with this pre- 
Christian people can be gathered from the writings generated by their litera- 
ti, from Afrem in the fourth century to Bar-‘Ebroyo in the thirteenth, and still 
later. In the same way, it was the Syrians who were the only Arameophone 
group in Late Antiquity who called themselves and their language Süryoyo. 
We must ask ourselves, therefore, when, why, in what way and by whom 
this ethnonym was introduced into Edessan Aramaic”. 


Edessa and its environs continue to be portrayed as fundamentally Hel- 
lenized. But Healey most recently evaluated the evidence of a cultural Hel- 
lenization in the period up to the mid-third century A.D. and asserted "that 
some retraction from the retraction is necessary, since there is a danger of 
exaggeration of the hellenistic factor in early Edessa”™. After reviewing the 





31) Cited and briefly elaborated by MILLAR, op. cit. (n. 14), p. 7. Cf. Gen 10:22. 

32) CF. Th. NOLDEKE, "Namen und Wohnsitze der Aramäer”, in Ausland 33-34 (1867), 
P. 780: “wo es sich um die Bezeichnung der Nationalität handelt, setzen die Griechen immer 
Syrer, Syrisch, ganz wie die Morgenlánder Aram, aramäisch”. Idem, op. cit. (n. 16; 1871b), p. 
115: “Die Griechen haben den Namen ‘Aramäer’ nie eigentlicht gekannt... Die Griechen 
nannten das Volk ‘Syrer’”. Cf. E. LIPINSKI, The Arameans. Their History, Culture, Religion 
(Leuven, 2000), p. 52. 

33) How, why and under which circumstances large numbers of Christian Arameans 
were willing to give up the name of their ancestors and substitute it for a wholly foreign 
name, is none of my concer in this study. 

34) LF. HEALEY, “The Edessan Milieu and the Birth of Syriac”, in Hugoye: Journal of 
Syriac Studies 10:2 (Summer 2007), § 5 
(hitp://syrcom.cua.edu/hugoye/V ol LONo2/HV 10N2Healey.html). 
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á rchaeological, literary and linguistic evidence, he arrived at the conclusion 
that “the Edessan milieu” before ca. 250 A.D. “was not hellenized to any 
significant extent”. 


Now, I have already noted that the word Säryoyo was absent from pre- 
Christian Aramaic texts. Although 1 cannot argue this point in full now, my 
personal experience with the early primary sources in Edessan Aramaic 
makes me believe that this name was probably first coined in a Hellenized 
milieu at the so-called ‘School of Edessa", sometime between 390 and 430 
A.D. (perhaps even 400-420 A.D.). Afrem, in fact, was not acquainted with 
the term Süryoyo: he only knew and employed 4rmäyä as the natural auto- 
nym for his people and native language. Indeed, the way he utilized this eth- 
nonym shows no trace of external borrowing, but reveals that he was part of 
an old tradition that had inherited this name. It is especially interesting that 
his use of the endonym Armäyä occurs in his most Hellenized texts, dated to 
the last years of his life and written at the major center of Hellenism in Mes- 
opotamia since the late fourth century. Had the term Säryoyo existed during 
the 370s, Afrem certainly would have used it - if not instead of the ancient 
name Armdyd, at least he would have employed it alongside this time- 
honoured endonym"". Hence I believe that Afrem’s decease in 373 A.D. pro- 
vides a solid terminus post quem for the name Süryoyo in Aramaic, more 
specifically in Edessan Aramaic. 


So, this endonym of the Arameans of old continued at least until the close 
of the fourth century A.D. After Afrem's death, the bilingual translators at the 
‘School of Edessa’ knew that the Greeks had designated the Aramean people 
and the Aramaic language for centuries by the Greek name of Surioi/Suroi 
(“Syrians”), just like today’s English-speaking world uses ‘German’ and ‘Ar- 
menian' to refer to the nations who call themselves Deutscher and Hay. 








35) Ibid., § 33. 

36) Cf. A.H. BECKER, Fear of God and the beginning of wisdom: The School of Nisibis 
and the Development of Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 2006), p. 43. “The use of the term ‘school’ here is chrono- 
logically and categorically ambiguous and potentially misleading”. Although Becker ques- 
tions the early existence of such an educational institution, he does recognize Edessa as “a 
Center of learning from the second century [A.D.] onward” (p. 42). There can be no doubt ci- 
ther about the famous translation movement in Edessa, which grew exponentially from the 
early fifth century A.D. on. 

37) Consider that Afrem’s uifamiliarity with this Aramaicized Greek term is in perfect 
Riegel with his “comparatively unhellenized” Aramaic language and vocabulary. Cf. S.P. 
as “Greek Words in Ephrem and Narsai: A Comparative Sampling”, in ARAM 11-12 

-2000). pp. 439-449 (here p. 449, n. 45). 
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It requires little imagination, then, to picture a Greek-oriented Aramean 
translator from Edessa sometime between A.D. 390 and 430 who was in- 
spired to coin a proximate Aramaic counterpart of the Greek name for the 
Aramean people and language, which in his native tongue had obtained the 
connotation of ‘Gentile’, but not yet “pagan, heathen”. Contrary to the eth- 
nonym Süryoyo, early in the fifth century the toponym Särïa, which repre- 
sents the Greek form for "Syria", was known for a few centuries. Compara- 
ble Greek transliterations of toponyms that had entered Edessan Aramaic at 
an early date, consist of names like Phrygia (Ls), Gaul/Gallia (CS, 


and Germany (o. When the standard Aramaic gentilic ending -dyà 
was attached to Siria, it logically produced, under the concomitant influence 
of, and inspiration by, the Greek name Szrios, the ethnonym Siryaya (< 


Süriayày?. 


It turns out that the time and circumstances for this appellation were al- 
so right. Since the early fifth century A.D. there was a growing appreciation 
of Greek thinking, expression and learning among Christian Aramean schol- 
ars from Edessa. “In the period with which we are dealing", Brock noticed, 
“the prestige of Greek is continually on the increase", This is primarily in- 
dicated by the expanding translation activities at the local school as well as 
the momentous impact the Greek language would have on Aramaic for the 


38) In the light of my findings, a few of Nóldeke's conclusions (accepted and summed 
up by HEINRICHS, op. cit. [n. 21], p. 103) should be modified. Notably his belief that the Ara- 
means, once they had converted to Christianity, immediately had forsaken their autonym 
Armáyà, since it purportedly had acquired the pejorative sense of “pagans, heathens” in their 
language. The remarkably positive connotation of the religious sense of armäyà among Chris- 
tian Arameans like Afrem and Jacob of Serugh, who moreover still employed Armáya in its 
primary meaning, begs for another explanation of this decisive moment in the process of the 
Namenswechsel of the Christian Arameans. 

39) Cf. Acts 2:10; 16:6; 18:23 and H.J.W. DRIVERS, The Book of the Laws of the 
Countries: Dialogue on Fate of Bardaisan of Edessa (Assen, 1965), p. 44 (text; line 3) & p. 
45 (tiansl.). 

40) DRIVERS, Ibid., p. 60 (text; line 4) & p. 61 (transl.). 

41) Ibid., p. 50 (text; line 13) & p. 51 (transl.). 

42) Cf. J. PAYNE SMITH, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1976"; 1903'); p. 371, who also derived Säryoyo “from Lis [Süriya)"; W. WITAKOWSKI, The 
Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius of Tel-Mahré: A Study on the History of Historiog- 
raphy (Uppsala, 1987), p. 76, n. 2, who likewise traces the name Siirydyd to “the toponym 
Evpix”. NOLDEKE, op. cit. (n. 16; 1871b), p. 116, thought that this new term was anchored in 
Greek Stiroi (+ -äyä = *Süroiayà), which form does not appear to be convincing. 

43) S.P. Brock, “Towards a history of Syria translation technique", in R. LAVENANT 
(ed.), HH Symposium Syriacum 1980 (Rome, 1983), p. 4. 
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next three centuries. According to Brock’s many studies“, the development 
of the chiefly linguistic Hellenization of the early Christian Aramean history 
and the Aramaic dialect of Edessa can be outlined accordingly: 


The 4" century was quintessentially un-Hellenized; 


The 5/6" centuries, by contrast, exemplify a quickly developing transi- 
tion period; 

Finaily, in the 7" century this long process of Hellenization reaches its 
climax. 

Brock further observed that the "transition from free to an exceedingly 
literal technique of translation can be seen readily by comparing the Old Syri- 
ac, Peshitta, Philoxenian (as far as this can be reconstructed) and the Harklean 


gospels”. Applying this method or approach by comparing the Greek name 
of Súros at Lk 4:27 with the earliest Aramaic NT versions, yields: 









Sinaitic: Lost Armaya “The Aramean” 
Peshitta: Lost e: | Na‘mon Armaya “Naaman the Aramean” 
Harklean: Las oo ass | Na mon haw Siryoyo | “Naaman the Syrian" 





In such an advancing Hellenized milieu, then, there may have devel- 
oped around 400 A.D. the need for a close counterpart or a mirror translation 
of the Greek appellation Sérios/Stros, and the Aramaicized Greek name 





_ 44) For the Greek impact that led to palpable changes in the orthography, morphology, 
lexical stock and syntactic features of Edessan Aramaic, cf. S.P. BROCK; “Some Aspects of 
Greek Words in Syriac”, in A. DIETRICH (ed.), Synkretismus im syrisch-persischen Kulturge- 
biet (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1975), pp. 80-108. “Aspects of Translation Tech- 
nique in Antiquity”, in Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 20 (Durham, 1979), pp. 69-87; 
“Greek into Syriac and Syriac into Greek”, in Journal of the Syriac Academy 3 (Baghdad, 
1977), pp. 1-17 (Arabic pp. 422-406); “Diachronic Aspects of Syriac Word Formation: An 
Aid for Dating Anonymous Texts”, in R. LAVENANT (ed.), V Symposium Syriacum 1988 
(Rome, 1990), pp. 321-330; “Greek and Syriac in Late Antique Syria”, in A.K. BOWMAN & 
G. WooLr (eds.), Literacy and Power in the Ancient World (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 149-160 
and 234-235; “Greek Words in Syriac: Some General Features”, in Studia Classica Israelica 
15 (1996), pp. 251-262; “Some diachronic features of Classical Syriac”, in M. BAASTEN & 
W.T. VAN PEURSEN (eds.), Hamlet on a Hill: Semitic and Greek Studies Presented to Profes- 
ih T. Muraoka on the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday (Peeters, Leuven, 2003), pp. 95- 
ia 35) S.P. Brock, “From Antagonism to Assimilation: Syriac Attitudes to Greek Learn- 
p > in N. GARSOIAN et al. (eds.), East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the Formative 

eriod (Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C., 1982), p. 18. 
46) G.A. KIRAZ, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels: Aligning the Sinaiticus, 


Curetonianus, Peshitta and Harklean Versions, II. Luke (E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996), p. 71. 
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Süryoyo could be readily accepted as felicitous. Moreover, in the mounting 
tendency to follow the Greek texts still more exactly, the ethnonym would be 
cordially welcomed by the industrious members of the Greco-Aramaic trans- 
lation movement. 


When the Greek inspired name Säryoyo penetrated into Edessan Ara- 
maic, it did not carry or introduce the old historical changes which this con- 
fusing term had in Greek and Latin, as discussed above. So there never arose 
any kind of misapprehension with respect to its use and meaning, which oc- 
curred more than once among Greek/Latin writers after the fifth century B.C. 
For the Süryoye, the name symbolized their by now Christianized Aramean 
identity. 


A post-A fremic era for the introduction of the newly coined appellation 
Stiryoyo accords weil with the portrait of Syrian history in the early fifth cen- 
tury. For in the pre-Afremic period, very few works seem to have been trans- 
lated from Greek into Edessan Aramaic. It was only around 400-430 A.D. 
that Edessa would develop into the unrivalled centre of predominantly Chris- 
tocentric Aramaic literature and Aramean Christendom in the entire region’. 


The translation activities into Aramaic increased speedily after the close 
of the fourth century, as copious theological and secular writings found their 
way into Edessan Aramaic before the mid-seventh century. This picture is in 
keeping with the earlier suggested introduction of the Aramaic name 
Süryoyo in the Edessan area sometime between 390 and 430. As noted be- 
fore, one can even sense a change of mind and attitude in this metropolis to- 
wards the Greek language, culture and education‘. This bilingual environ- 
ment created an ideal setting for the Aramean reception of the Aramaicized 
Greek name Stirios/Stiros. 


Once coined and incorporated into Edessan Aramaic, the term Säryoyo 
coexisted for a while with the autonym Armdya. This way, there emerged a 
transition period, which probably can be roughly dated to between A.D. 440 
and 500. After the new name gained in prestige, the traditional endonym be- 
came outmoded and finally feli into abeyance; however, both the East- and 
West-Syrians at times kept identifying themselves and their language as “Ar- 
amean; Aramaic” (Ls!) until well into the fourteenth century, if not still later. 


47) Th. NOLDEKE, Die semitischen Sprachen: Eine Skizze (Leipzig, 1899"), p. 35, aptly 
called Edessa the capital of “der aramäischen Christenheit”. 

48) Cf. BRocK's “From Antagonism to Assimilation: Syriac Attitudes to Greek Learn- 
ing" (n. 45), which title most clearly conveys this message. 
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Two mechanisms in particular were responsible for the wide circulation 
of the ethnonym Säryoyo, viz. the Edessan Aramaic dialect in which this 
name was coined and the Syrian churches which had adopted and internal- 
ized this Aramaicized Greek term as their new autonym. 


Q'Leary's depiction of the Christian church as “a missionary of Greek 
intellectual culture as well as of the Christian religion”, fits well to the Ar- 
amaic church between the late fourth and seventh century. He further held 
that it was the church, “a Hellenizing force”, “more than anything else 
which brought about the Hellenization of” Mesopotamia, Once Süryoyo 
was “naturalized in Syriac”, this appellation “was assured of a very wide fu- 
sion, for Syriac, like Imperial Aramaic before it, spread as a written language 
right into the heart of Asia, and in its role as a missionary language Syriac 
served incidentally as the vehicle for” the spread of the name”, Indeed, fol- 
lowing the death of Ibas (ca. 436-457), who succeeded Rabbula as the bish- 
op of Edessa, and above all after the closure of the School of Edessa by the 
emperor in 489, since it was perceived as a stronghold of ‘Nestorianism’, 
many learned men left the Edessan metropolis for Persia, where some alum- 
ni became bishops and metropolitans”. Among the things they had learned 
in Edessa and which they further promoted was, of course, the new and ap- 
pealing self-designation of the Christian Arameans and their language: 
Süryoyo. 


4. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The Western appellation ‘Syrian’ and its Aramaic equivalent Säryoyo 
have generated much discussion and misunderstanding in the past decades. 
Hence I decided to discuss their origins separately from each other, in order 
to gain a better understanding of the two names. 


In the case of ‘Syria(n)’, I accepted the dominant view that this term ul- 
timately derives from the root ‘Assyria(n)’. In view of a bilingual inscription 
dated to about 744-705 B.C., which Rollinger brought to our attention, the 
appellative ‘Syria(n)’ was perhaps not shortened by the Greeks, Assyrians 


Ses 
49) D.L. O'LEARY, How Greek science passed to the Arabs (London, 1949), p. 19. 
50) Ibid., p. 36 (cf. p. 39). 
51) Ibid., p. 43. 
$2) BROCK, op. cit. (n. 44; 1975), pp. 8f. 
53) See the letter written by Bishop Simeon of Beth Arsham (t 540) regarding Barsau- 
me the bishop of Nisibis and the ‘Nestorian’ doctrine in manuscript Vat. Syr. 135, fol. 24a- 
a. First published by J.S. ASSEMANI, BO, | (Rome, 1719), pp. 346-358. 
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and Arameans, but by the Luwians or a related people in southern Anatolia 
from whom the Greeks borrowed this aphetic variant. After the long and the 
short form coexisted and were utilized synonymously for the next centuries, 
Herodotus, as Helm argued, was the first writer who began to distinguish the 
two words from each other. His deliberate distinction between the terms 
would pave the way for confusion and misrepresentation of his own view, 
What seems to be quite certain, though, is that the name ‘Syrian’ was applied 
to the Arameans from about the fourth or third century B.C. on. Yet, the two 
names were never equally understood by Greek (and Latin) writers who kept 
using them occasionally indiscriminately. 


Next an evaluation was given of two influential hypotheses concerning 
the root of the Aramaic name Saryoyo. The adherents of the first theory 
claim that it has developed from Otdroyo, but there is no proof for such an 
evolution in the history of the Aramaic language. The second suggestion was 
made by Parpola who attempted to revive and confirm this theory. He assert- 
ed that the ancient Assyrians designated themselves in Assyrian, and later 
also in Aramaic after they had adopted this language, as *Asiiraya which 
evolved into *Säräyä. It was shown, however, that such an Assyrian and Ar- 
amaic autonym did not exist in antiquity. Parpola's etymological explana- 
tion, therefore, is unconvincing and even untenable. 


Personally, I believe the ethnonym Säryoyo can best be explained and 
understood against the backdrop of the growing Hellenization of the Arama- 
ic-speaking populations in Edessa and its surroundings. The Arameans were 
initially capable of withstanding this process until the third quarter of the 
fourth century A.D. But since approximately the final decade of the fourth, 
certainly around the early fifth century A.D., the Christian Arameans invent- 
ed the term Säryoyo. Constructed upon the toponym Sara, which is clearly 
Greek in form and which had existed at least since the second century A.D. 
in Edessan Aramaic, Säryoyo may be conceived of as the Aramaicized ver- 
sion of the Greek Sérios. It seems very likely to me that this coinage or ne- 
ologism may have been accomplished at the ‘School of Edessa’, somewhere 
between 390 and 430 A.D.; instinctively, I am inclined to date it even more 
precisely between 400 and 420. It seems quite certain that the eventual auto- 
nym Süryoyo did exist shortly before the Aramean church split up into a 
Western and Eastern branch from the mid-fifth century onward. 


Since the members of the Greco-Aramaic translation movement at 
Edessa were Greek-oriented and became increasingly philhellenic, it offered 
a suitable setting for the acceptation of the Greco-Aramaic term. After its en- 
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trance into Aramaic, there was a transition period until the late fifth century 
during which the two autonyms, the old and the new one, were used side by 
side. The two main vehicles that were responsible for the wide spread of the 
name Süryoyo in various other Aramaic vernaculars, some of which are still 
in existence in evolved stages, were the church as the new Hellenizing force 
and the Edessan Aramaic dialect which the Aramaic church had adopted as 
its spoken, literary and liturgical language. 


Interestingly, the fifth century A.D. shows a transition period during 
which the Aramaic names for ‘Syrian; Syriac’ (Lies) and ‘Aramean; Arama- 
ic? (Les) were used alongside each other. Szryoyo, the Aramaicized name of 
the Greek term Sirios, eventually came to be used as a self-designation by 
the Christian Arameans at the expense of the originally Aramaic autonym 
Armàyà, which at a later date developed into Oromoyo (4rämäyä) in West- 
Syriac. In any case, until well into the fourteenth century, and even up to the 
modern era, both East- and West-Syrian scholars from time to time expressly 
continued to refer to their people and language as Les, to be translated as 
“Aramean” and “Aramaic” respectively. 
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A SYRIAC BACKGROUND OF LUKE 7:29 IN A GREEK- 
ARABIC BILINGUAL LECTIONARY FROM 1043 AD* 


BY 
Juan Pedro MONFERRER-SALA & Angel URBAN 
University of Cordova (Spain) 


INTRODUCTION 


In the ancient Greek section of the “Bibliothèque nationale de France”, 
under the call number *Supl. grec 911’ there is a Greek-Arabic bilingual 
manuscript from the first half of the DG century (1043), which comes from 
the ‘Holy Sepulchre Library" of Jerusalem". It is a Melkite copy on parch- 
ment and set up in two columns’ (left, Greek text; right, Arabic text)’, from 





+) This is a study done in the framework of the Research Project HUM2007-64961: 
“Study and edition of Biblical and Patristic Greco-Arabic and Latin manuscripts”, subsidized 
by the Spanish Ministry of Education and Science. 
1)On this MS, see Juan Pedro MONFERRER-SALA, “Por dentro de la traducción. 

Exégesis de un pasaje del Supl. grec. 911 de la BnF {año 1043)", Hikma 2 (2003), pp. 107- 
117; Juan Pedro MONFERRER-SALA, "Descripción lingüistica de ta columna árabe del Suppl. 
grec 911 BnF (año 1043)", CCO 2 (2005), pp. 93-139; Angel URBAN, "Nomina sacra en un 
manuscrito inédito de Lucas (Ms BnF, Suppl. gr. 911, año 1043)", en CCO 1 (2004), pp. 247- 
275, Angel URBAN, “Los intercambios vocálicos en un manuscrito greco-árabe inédito del 
Evangelio de Lucas (BnF, Suppl. gr. 911, s. XI)", CCO 2 (2005), pp. 245-272; Ángel URBÁN 
& Juan Pedro MONFERRER-SALA, "Some regards on textual criticism in a Greek-Arabic Ms 
BnF Suppl. grec 911 (A.D. 1043)", in ParOr 30 (2005) pp. 79-102 [= Samir Khalil SAMIR 
(ed.), Actes du 7* Congrès International des Études Arabes Chrétiennes (Sayyidat Al-Bir, Bei- 
Tut 2004), Tome I]; Angel URBAN, “Variantes propias y significativas en un manuscrito greco- 
arabe inédito del Evangelio de Lucas (BnF Suppl. grec. 911, s. XI)", in Rosario PIERRI (ed.), 
"Grammatica Intellectio Scripturae". Saggi filologici di Greco biblico in onore di Lino 
Cignelli OFM (SBF Analecta 68, Franciscan Printing Press, Jerusalem, 2006), pp. 217-250; 
A. URBAN, “An Unpublished Greek-Arabic MS of Luke's Gospel (BnF, Suppl. grec. 911, 
A.D, 1043): A Report”, in J.P. MONFERRER-SALA (ed.), Eastern Crossroads. Essays on Medi- 
eval Christian Legacy, Gorgias Eastern Christian Studies 1 (Gorgias Press, Piscataway, NJ, 
2007), pp. 83-95; J. P. MONFERRER-SALA & A. URBAN, “A lost bifolio containg Lk 8:8b-14 in 
St. Petersburg ‘grec 290" from BnF ‘Suppl. gr. 911”. Edition and Commentary” (forthcoming). 

. 2) About the bilingual texts in two columns, see Joseph Michael Heer, "Neue 
&riechisch-saïdische Evangelienfragmente”, Oriens Christianus 2 (1912), pp. 5-17. 
" 3) On the translations from Greek into Arabic, see Dimitri GUTAS, Greek Thought, Ara- 
ic Culture The Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early ‘Abbasid Soci- 
ety (2-48 10" centuries) (London-New York, Routledge, 1988). 
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the Gospel according to Luke, which a scribe called Euphemius finished 
copying in 1043 AD. Euphemius was also a deacon (Sammads), as he himself 
indicated in the colophon*. 


The current physical condition of the manuscript is quite satisfactory as 
far as the gospel text. In fact, only a few incomplete portions or lacunae can 
be found’, due to the lost of booklets with a varying number of pages, which 
in some cases have been substituted by a second hand, or perhaps are pre- 
served in another place‘. It is worth noting, on the other hand, that the text 
has been restored a posteriori and contains the work of the copying done by 
the two different hands to the main body of the text. 


We do not know for sure the exact origin of the manuscript, although it 
is not wild to think that the copy was made in Jerusalem or in one of the 
nearby monasteries for the use of a specific Greek-Arabic Melkite communi- 
ty’, perhaps in the Mar Saba* community. In fact, in the ‘Holy Sepulchre Li- 
brary’ there are manuscripts that come from the monastery of Mar Saba’. 





4) Georg GRAF, GCAL, I, p. 147. 

5) Apart from the introductory section to the gospel, which contains pericopes' index 
according to the ancient traditional division of the canons which in our MS is in a fragmentary 
state, the lacunae of Luke’s gospel are not much, if compared with other MSS of the gospels. 
The lacunae are the following: Lk 1:22b-25 (1 folio); 5:10b-34*, replaced by a second hand in 
à seventh-folios parchment signature (13 pp. written and 1 blank); 8:8b-14 (2 folios), pre- 
served in the Public Library of St. Petersburg (call number: Grec. 290); 10:13b-17* (1 folio); 
18:28-19:15" (7 folios); 24:8-38 (4 folios). A total of only 21 folios, which is too few com- 
pared with the 315 folios of our MS in its preset state. 

6) This is the case of the bifolio including Lk 8:8b-14, a section of sower's parable, 
which is at present in the Public Library of St. Petersburg, where it was put - his intention is 
not know- by bishop P. Uspenskij, according to the information given by Paul Gë, "Un 
manuscrit bilingüe grec-arabe...", in François DEROCHE et François RICHARD (dir.), Scribes et 
manuscrits du Moyen-Orient, pp. 162-175. A microfilm of this lio (currently in our hands, 
thanks to our colleague of the University of St. Petersburg, Prof. Nikolay DYAKov), has make 
possible a study presented at the “Second International Congress on Easter Christianity: Man- 
uscripts, Scribes and Context” (Madrid, CSIC, 10-11" April 2008) by the present writers, “A 
lost bifolio containg Lk 8:8b-14..." (forthcoming). 

7) About the Greek material contained in this patriarchal library, see Joseph NASRAL- 
LAH, HMLEM, 11/2, pp. 184-185. On the Christians of Jerusalem, see the chapter included in 
Moshe Git, 4 History of Palestine, 634-1099. Translated from the Hebrew by Ethel BROIDO 
(Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1997 = 1992), pp. 435-447. About the Palestinian 
Orthodox Church in the 11° century, see Johannes PAHLITZSCH, Graeci und Suriani im 
Palästina der Kreuzfahrerzeit. Beiträge und Quellen zur Geschichte des griechich-orthodoxen 
Patriarchats von Jerusalem. "Berliner historische Studies" 33, Ordensstudien xv (Duncker & 
Humblot, Berlin, 2001), pp. 40-60. 

8) Georg GRAF, GCAL, I, p. 147. . 

9) Cf. for instance Siméon VAILHÉ, “Les écrivains de Mar Saba", Echos d'Orient 2 
(1898-1899), p. 45. About this /avra, see Siméon VAILHÉ, “Le monastère de Saint-Sabas", 
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For Paul Géhin, this bilingual text was brought to the Orient after hav- 
ing been copied, probably, in southern Byzantine Italy or in Islamic Sicily", 
areas where residing Byzantine monks undertook an interesting copying 
task. in both Arabic and Greek"). 


The manuscript, in its current state, shows that it was still in use in Pal- 
estine three centuries after having been copied. The Oriental handwriting of 
the note in the margin of folio 68" and on the restored pages proves it. More- 
over, we know that this lectionary was deposited in the ‘Holy Sepulchre Li- 
brary” until the late 19% century, specifically in 1880, date in which it was 


transferred to the ‘Bibliothèque nationale de France”, 





1. LUKE 7:29, VARIANTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Greek text and its Arabic version are, in other respects, of great im- 
portance, since apart from the calligraphic facts it shows" and the interpreta- 
tion by the Arabic translator, there are linguistic characteristics in the 
Greek column as well as the Arabic one, in which the Neoarabic Palestinian 
register in the Jerusalem area is reflected,'^ typical of ‘loan translations’! 
done from a Greek Vorlage. 


But above all, the most interesting part of the text is the textual variants 





Echos d'Orient 2 (1898-1899), pp. 332-341, and “Le monastère de Saint-Sabas”, Echos 
d'Orient 3 (1999-1900), pp. 18-128 y 168-177; see also Otto F.A. MEINARDUS, “Historical 
Notes on the Lavra of Mar Saba", Eastern Churches 2 (1968-1969), pp. 392-401. 

10) Paul GÉHIN, "Un manuscrit bilingüe grec-arabe..". in François DEROCHE et 
François RICHARD (dir.), Scribes et manuscrits du Moyen-Orient, p. 172. 

11) Cf. Heinrich HUSMANN, “Die datierten griechischen Sinai-Handschriften des 9. bis 
16. Jahrhunderts, Herkunft und Schreiber", Ostkirchliche Studien 27 (1978), p. 147 on Sinai 
grec 223, dated in 1038-1039 AD. 

12) Cf. Albert EHRHARD, "Der alte Bestand der griechischen Patriarchalbibliothek von 
Jerusalem”, Zentralblatt für Bibliothekwesen 9 (1892), p. 447; A. EHRHARD, "Die griechische 
Patriarchal-Bibliothek von Jerusalem. If. Die Bibliothek des hl. Grabes", Römische 
Quartalschrift für christliche Alterthumskunde 6 ( 1892), pp. 348-349, and A. EHRHARD, "Das 
Sek an HI. Kreuz bei Jerusalem und seine Bibliothek”, Historisches Jahrbuch 13 (1892), 

13) A. URBAN, “Nomina sacra en un ms. inédito de Lucas...”, CCO 1 (2004), pp. 247- 
d k F MONTERRER-SALA, "Descripción lingüistica de la columna árabe...", CCO 2 (2005), 
s 14) J. P. MONFERRER-SaLA, “Por dentro de la traducción. Exégesis de un pasaje del 

"PI. grec. 911 de la BnF (año 1043)", Hikma 2 (2003), pp. 107-117. 

15) On the Palestinian dialect, see Max LOHR, Der vulgárarabische Dialekt vom Jerusa- 
fem (Giessen. 1905). 

16) Joshua BLAU, GCA, p. 54 $1.9. 
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present in this manuscript". Obviously, the variants with respect to the zex- 
tus receptus come from the Greek column'*. Nevertheless, in very few occa- 
sions, the Arabic translator, like the Melkite'? monk that he is, displays an 
excellent knowledge of the Greek language, while simultaneously introduc- 
ing variants which do not correspond to the Greek text being translated, as in 
the case of the translation of the Arabic column Luke 7:29. We previously 
dealt with this text when studying meaningful and typical variants of the 
Ms”, in which this variant was classified as “simple, with mutation in the 
Arabic version". We referred to this variant in the following terms?': 


Luke 7,29 Kai mûç © Andç &kobcag Kal ol telüvar ebikalwouv Tov 
@cov. This text offers a special example. Whereas the Greek text is cor- 
rect and does not present any variant, the Arabic translator translates 
tôikaiwoav as if é66Emauv (sabbahü, they glorified God) existed in the 
Greek text. It is an unusual way to go about it for the Arabic translator, 
always faithful, even sometimes to the mistakes, to the Greek text be- 
fore him. However, it must be observed that there is a Greek lectionary, 
later than our Ms, which contains that exact variant: /1056 (a. 1297)". 

The lectio t6dfa0av also appears in the Palestinian Syriac version” and 
in the Ethiopian version”. There are also some testimonies of the VL: 
cod, mull. (“et omnis populus audiens et publicani iusti magnificabant 
deum"); Anon. patristicus®: “Et omnis populus audiens magnificabar 





17) See on this issue A. Urban & J. P. MONFERRER-SALA, “Some regards on textual crit- 
icism in a Greek-Arabic MS (BnF Suppl. Grec 911, A.D. 1043)”, ParOr 30 (2005), pp. 79- 
102 and A. URBAN, “Variantes propias y significativas...”, in R. PERRI (ed.), "Grammatica 
Intellectio Scripturae "..., pp. 217-250. 

18) A complete study of the variants will appear shortly in the text edition, which is un- 
der preparation by the present writers. 

19) About the Melkites, see the synthesis and the basic bibliography by Julius ABFALG, 
“Melkitische Kirche” and “Melkitische Mónchtum", in Hubert KAUFHOLD (ed.), Kleines Lex- 
ikon des Christlichen Orients (Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 2007), pp. 346-348 and 348-351 
respectively. 

20) A. URBAN, “Variantes propias y significativas en un manuscrito greco-árabe...", in 
Rosario PIERRI (ed.), "Grammatica Intellectio Scripturae "..., pp. 241-242. 

21) Our MS, in Lk 7:29 gives the lectio yAoc, crowd (M 16 27* 71 348 827 1216 1220 
1458 1579 2487 VL [e]) instead of Adc, people (B P” D 579), which is better attested by the 
principal MSS. 

22) Cf. The Gospel According to St. Luke. Edited by The American and British Com- 
mittees of the International Greek New Testament Project (Oxford, 1984), I, p. 151. see also J. 
P. MONFERRER-SALA, "Descripción lingüística de la columna árabe...", CCO 2 (2005), p. 138. 

23) AS. Lewis & M.D. GIBSON (eds.), The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospel 
(London, 1888). 

24) T.P. PLATT & F. PRAETORIUS, Novum Testamentum Aethiopice (Leipzig, 1899), 
from three MSS: BnF Zotenberg 32 and Oxford Bodleian Ullendorff 40 and 41. 

25) Commentarium in Lucam (SL 108C, ed. J.F. Kelly, 1974), 7, 194. This commentary 
was attributed to Beda (PL 62, 194) in earlier days. 
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dominum, baptizati baptismo iohannis: glorificato magistro, omnes 
laetantur discipuli". Note that the verb magnifico in the Vg is often 
translated as the verb 8o£&z o^. Perhaps the translation of Softw to the 
verb /audo should be understood in the following text from Ambrosi- 
tly referring to Luke 7:29: “publicani /audaverunt deum 
aptismo Iohannis”? 





Here we turn back to the Luke 7:29 text, with the suspicion of there be- 
ing an indication in the Arabic translation that the translator, who is perhaps 
also the copyist, had more than one text before him, opting to present a more 
intelligible translation than if he had followed the Greek text to the letter. 
From this basis maybe we will find the explanation of the variant in the 
Greek lectionary from Mount Athos /1056, more than two and a half centu- 
ries after our Ms (1043 AD). 


Indeed, we reiterate that while Greek tradition is uncontested, with the 
exception of the aforementioned lectionary from 1297 AD, translation into 
other languages has endured difficulties from ancient times to present day. 
Such difficulty resides only in the translation of the verb (£ówatooav) with a 
human subject and a divine object (rdv @eév), that literally results in an un- 
clear expression: “they justified God”. Add to this the very seldom frequen- 
cy of the Greek expression (soot zët: 0eóv) in Biblical as well as non- 
Biblical literature. 


Among ancient translations, the most unanimous testimonies that ap- 
pear are those of Vetus Latina, which practically followed the Greek text in a 
strict manner (“iustificaverunt Deum”, like the Vg also)", with the exception 
of the Cod. mull. (“magnificabant deum”), of which few Patristic works 
echoed”. On the contrary, the Ethiopian and Palestinian Syriac” versions 





R es CE. 60f6¢ / magnifico in the NT: Lk 4:15; 5:25.26; 7:16; 17:15; 18:43; Acts 21:20; 

ev 15:4. 

e 27) Ambrosiaster (= Ps-Augustinus), q. ap. 55,1 (CSEL, 50, ed. A. Souter, 198 = PL 35, 
}. 

281 The singular form is only documented in the Latin translation of the Codex Bezae, 
coinciding with the collective “omnis populus". It must be also noted the consonantal shift v 
>b, which could confuse the verbal tense with an indicative future: “et omnis populus audi- 
ens et publicani iustificabit [= iustificavit] dm baptizati baptisma iohannis". The several hands 
of the Codex Bezae have not modified the verbal expresión, neither the Greek form ducal 
oat instead of cdikavwsav. 

Domi? So in the Commentary of Lk by Ps.-Beda: “et omnis populus audiens magnificabat 
inum..." 

n 30) However, cf. E. Jan WILSON, The Old Syriac Gospels. Studies and Comparative 

Danslations, with Syriac Transcriptions by George A. Kiraz, vol. 2 (The University of Notre 

‘ame, Louaize - Georgias Press, Piscataway, 2002), p. 438, who translates “justified God in 
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adapt themselves to'the Greek text attested by the MS 11056: é6óExoav tov 
Geóv, “they glorified God", a frequent expression in the NT?', which should 
be considered as a true alternative variant to the more diffi cult expression 
tówkalcoav tov Bedv. 


To understand the Greek expression, it is helpful to keep in mind that 
there are verbs whose meanings change depending on the object. It is not the 
same when referring to God or to man. When the object refers to God the 
verb takes on a meaning of manifestation or recognition: Grof: tov 0eóv (= 
lit. *to sanctify God") "to manifest / to recognize that God is holy / the holi- 
ness of God”; Sot eut: tov Beóv (lit. “to glorify God") “to manifest / to rec- 
ognize the glory of God"; or, as in the case we are working with, Benoy: 
tov Bedv (lit. “to justify God") “to manifest / to recognize that God is just / to 
recognize God's justice", which is also the same as “to admit God is right” 
or “to recognize that God is right”. 


The text 'from Luke 7:29, unparalleled in the other gospels, juxtaposes 
two confronting attitudes, that of the simple people and the tax collectors, con- 
sidered sinners, against the spiritual leaders of the Jewish people, the pharisees 
and the lawyers. The first group accepts God’s message, that is to say, they 
recognize that God is right, and prove it by accepting John’s baptism, while 
the second group, by rejecting the baptism, proves that they do not accept 
God's will. The message that the people and the tax collectors accept upon 
hearing John is none other than the recognition that they are sinners and so, in 
need of the baptism of petévoux proclaimed by John (Luke 3:8), a sign of re- 
pentance and change in behaviour; while the pharisees and the doctors of the 
Law, who do not admit to being sinners, do not feel the need of the aforemen- 
tioned change, and so refuse John’s baptism (Luke 7:30): 





Luke 7:29 Luke 7:30 
kal még ó Bio aKotoxs Kal of oi ôk Dapioator Kol of voor 
Teaver ty Dou: rob. 0coó jé€tnoav cig 
SSucalwoa tòv Gcóv Éavrods 
Pantiabévtes tò Drone ’loéuvou ut Banrioëévtec bn’ abroû 





their hearts” (_ esas aan). 

31) Cf. Mth 9:8; 15:31; Mk 2:12; Lk 4:2 
John 2 Acts 4:21; 11:18; 21:20; Rom 1:2 
Pe 2:12; 4:11.16. 

32) Cf. M. ZERWICK, Analysis philologica Novi Testamenti (PIB, Rome, 1960), p. 151, 
ad Lk 7:29: “öucarów iustum agnosco, declaro: iustitiam Dei agnoverunt (praedicationem et 
baptismum Johannis acceptantes)”. 





:25.26; 7:16; 13:13; 17:15; 18:43; 23:47; 
15:6.9; 1 Cor 6:20; 2 Cor 9:13; Gal 1:24; I 
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And when all the people and the tax col- But the Pharisees and the lawyers 
lectors heard it, rejected God's design for themselves, 
they admitted that God was right not letting been baptized by him. 
being baptized with John's baptism. 


The literary parallelism in verses 29 and 30 make clear, therefore, not 
only the two opposite attitudes, but also the antagonism between the two ex- 
pressions tSikaiwoov tóv Oeóv and ti Bouañy rob cod dëi clc 
éavtoix. which is why it is not strange that, faced with the difficulty of trans- 
lating the first expression, some translators chose to duplicate the second, 
which is more intelligible, though in a negative sense”. 





The manifestative or recognitive meaning in the verb dixaidw is not 
strange even with a non-divine object. In fact, dtxa1dw is often used in the 
sense of “to declare someone righteous”, “to admit that somebody is right”, 
“to demonstrate or acknowledge that somebody is righteous", Here we 
have some similar cases to the expression in Luke 7:29 in the LXX: 


Psalms of Solomon 3:5 (LXX) 


mpocékoiev A SikaLog Kai éôwaiwoev The righteous stumbled and proved that 

rdv kúpiov, Enecev Kai &noßàénet ti the Lord was right; he felt and started to 

goude, abt A 6cóc, énookomebez Sev watch for what God will do about him; 

Her owtnpla abtod he keeps watching to where his salva- 
tion will come from 


Psalms of Solomon 8:7 (LXX) 
dveloyiounv t Kpipate to Oeod dd 1 reconsidered God's judgments since 





33) Cf, for instance, the following translations: The Jerusalem Bible, New Testament 
(Longman & Todd Ltd., Darton, 1966): “acknowledged God's plan”; Josef SCHMID, EI Evan- 
gelio segün Lucas (Herder, Barcelona, 1968), p. 210; Giorgio GIRARDET - Franco RONCHI - 
Bruno MAGGIONI, Evangelo secondo Luca (Amoldo Mondadori Editore, Milano, 1973): “ha 
riconosciuto la volontà di Dio”; Alois STOGER, E/ Evangelio según San Lucas (Editorial 
Herder, Barcelona, 1970), vol. 1: “reconocieron fos designios de Dios”; Parola del Signore. Il 
Nuovo Testamento. Traduzione interconfessionale in lingua corrente (Elle di Ci, Rome — Al- 
leanza Biblica Universale, Leumann, 1976): “hanno ricevuto il suo battesimo € cosi hanno 
mostrato di ubbidire alla volontà di Dio"; La Biblia, La Casa de la Biblia (Ed. Sigueme, Sal- 
amanca, 1992): “acogieron la oferta de Dios”. 

34) Cf. G. ScHRENK, s. u. Ókatéxo, in G. KITTEL - G. FRIEDRICH, ThWNT. See also F. 
i LL, Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti (Parisiis, °1961), s.u. 5uxa16a, 2.b, col. 319: "al- 
EN vel aliquid justum agnosco seu declaro"; Lk 7:29: "Dei justitiam agnoverunt"; cf. M. 
Ro, ICK - M. GROSVENOR, A Grammatical Analysis of the Greek New Testament (PIB, 

me. 1974), ad Lk 7:29: “declare just, acknowledge the righteousness of”; cf. Mt 11:19 


riad as just, to be shown to be just"); Rom 3:4 (“be vindicated/recognized as in the 


Zonet 
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ktigews odpavod Kai yc téukaicor rbv the creation of the heaven and the 
Gedv èv roig kpluaoiv adtob toig da’ earth, I proved that God is right in his 
alvo judgments from etemity 


See also, in passive form: 


Sir 18:2 kúpioç póvoz ökarwðńoetat (Vg. Deus solus iustificabitur, “only 
God will be right”, i.e. “God is the only irreproachable one”). 


Apart from these cites, and apart from the allusions made to Luke 7:29 
in Christian literature, both in Patristic and later works, we rarely find the 
expression ôaroðv tov 8eôv*. 


As for translating Luke 7:29 into modem languages, the same problem 
presents itself: understanding the verb óuotóo with a human subject and fol- 
lowed by a divine object (rdv 0cóv). We referred earlier to translations 
which, taking into account the parallelism between the verbal expressions, 
translate éôwkalwanv tov 8ebv as a mere synonym of tv BouAïv tod 0cob 
Tétmoav eic éauroix. But the first expression goes further: it puts John's 
baptism before the recognition or lack thereof of the sinning behavior that 
God wants (it is His will, thy BouAty) to change. Because of that, the transla- 
tion, even though it highlights the antagonistic parallelism between the 
verbs, ensures on the other hand the humble or the haughty attitude of the 
people and the judgement God makes on the sinfulness of man. 


Altogether, the other translations can be divided into two groups: those 
that assume the manifestative sense mentioned above"; and those that, upon 





35) Cf. 4 Esd 10:16 “to accept the sentence of God as righteous”. 

36) Among the few examples, see those of Ps.-ATHANASIUS, Testimonia e scriptura (de 
communi essentia patris et filii et spiritus sancti), with the same meaning as in Luke: Kat 
Sikaiovv tov 8cóv (PG 28, 41,1); of lot too IOB eixatwouv tov 0cóv (PG 
2841,4). 

37) Thus, for instance: Nácar-Colunga (Sagrada Biblia, BAC, Madrid, 1944): “recono- 
cieron la justicia de Dios"; Biblia de Jerusalén (Spanish ed. Desclée de Brouwer, 1967): 
"reconocieron la justicia de Dios". The translation can change substantialiy in other lan- 
guages, for example in the following English versions: the New Revised Standard Version 
(1989): “acknowledged the justice of God”; and New American Standard Bible [1977]: “they 
acknowledged God's justice"); and also in the Italian versions: Fulvio NARDONI (La Bibbia, 
Libr. Editrice Fiorentina, Firenze, 1960): *Hanno riconosciuto la giustizia di Dio", and £a 
Nuova Diodati (1991): "riconobbero la giustizia di Dio"; if not by an idiomatic expression in 
keeping with the original text: "declare that God is right", or simply "to give the right to 
God", like in the following translations: Die Bibel, Die heilige Schrift des Neuen Bundes, 
Herder Bücherei, Basel-Wien, 51969: “alles Volk... auch di Zöllner gaben Gott recht"; Biblia 
Sagrada, trans. of the French Benedictine monks of Maredsous (Belgium), Centro Biblico de 
Sao Paulo, 1964: “deram razäo a Deus"; Nueva Biblia Española (Madrid, 1975): "dieron la 
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a understanding the expression €5.xaiwoav tov 8eôv, try to solve the prob- 
lem with a periphrasis or another expression that has nothing to do with the 
Greek text and, therefore, with a deviation of sense in some extreme cases, 
results in a greater incomprehension of the text”. 


It can be seen that translations into modern languages, since the Renais- 
sance (cf. Valera's version), never use the variant é66Eaaxv, nor do they men- 
tion other solutions given in ancient Latin texts (magnificabant, 
laudaverunt). 


Below, we will study the variant attested in the lectionary 71056 (€ 
d£aoav), but already collected two and a half centuries before by the Arabic 
translator of our MS (sabbahü). 


2. THE VARIANT E'A0EAZAN IN LUKE 7:29 AND ITS POSSIBLE SYRIAC ORIGIN 


The variant in the Arabic column of Luke 7:29 gathers the perfect se- 
cond form sabbahi. In this way, the translator does not translate the form 
tôtkaiwaav (aor. of Bug Léo), but rather é6o£xoav (aor. of otio). As previ- 
ously indicated, interest in the Arabic translation lies in the fact that it does 
not follow the Greek text before the translator (which is generally respected 
in detail), but rather offers a reading that only appears documented in a 
Greek manuscript, specifically ‘/1056 Athos’, (dated 1297)”, which, as can 
be noticed, is more than two and a half centuries older than our text (1043 
AD). 


It could be that the manuscript ‘/1056 Athos’ is the copy of an older 





razón a Dios". And a lot of commentaries to the Gospel of Luke: Sidonius SvÉDA, Commento 
al Nuovo Testamento, vol. 2: Vangelo di Luca. Vangelo di Giovanni, Cittadella Editrice, Assi- 
si 1969, p. 72 (= Italian ed. of Kleiner Kommentar Neus Testament, BibleWerk, Stuttgart): 

hanno dato ragione a Dio", with the addition of the following comment: “Il popolo e i pub- 
Mei peccatori accettano con fede il messaggio di Gesù, mentre i capi del popolo si opongono 
al piano di salvezza di Dio e rifiutano tanto Giovanni quanto Gesù”. 

38) Representative of these translations-type are the following: J.B. PHILLIPS, The Gos- 
pels in Modern English (Fontana Books, Collins, 1952, 11971), p. 145: “All the people, yes, 
even the tax-collectors, when they heard John, acknowledged God and were baptized by his 
baptism"; Good News for Modern Man. The New Testament in Today's English Version 
(American Bible Society, New York, 1966, 1971): “All the people and tax collectors heard 
Toma bey were the ones who had obeyed God's righteous demans and had been baptized by 
ou José O'CALLAGHAN, Nuevo Testamento Griego-Español (BAC, Madrid, 1997): "di- 
d "1 à Dios la gloria del justo", a rendition in which, apart from being an incromprehensible 

Xpression, seems that he wanted to combine the two readings (Geo (ét) and ĉokáčw). 
ofth 39) The Gospel According to St. Luke. Edited by The American and British Committees 
e International Greek New Testament Project (Oxford, 1984), I, p. 151. 
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manuscript that has since been lost, although it could also be that the Arabic 
translator knew Syriac, which, as is known, is more than probable at the Pal. 
estinian monasteries during the Middle Ages. And we affirm this possibility 
due to the fact that the Arabic translation incorporates this variant which is 
documented in a Palestinian Syriac lectionary (Sj). 


At this point, it must be remembered that the ‘Syrian’ and ‘Palestinian’ 
monks who had an Aramaic dialect, either Christian-Palestinian or Syriac, as 
their mother tongue were numerous in Palestine" (a situation that would 
persist in the following centuries?) and on top of that they were educated to 
speak and write in Greek, which was the ecclesiastical language of the 
church of the Byzantine Empire. Even so, the linguistic mixture survived 
from the 8" to the 10" centuries”, in this way maintaining the multilingual- 
ism of the Palestinian monastic centres during the first period of Islamic 
domination’, of which we have a magnificent example in the Melkite monk 
of Mir Saba, perhaps a native of Edesa, Theodore Abi Qurrah (circa 750- 
825)", 


It must be pointed out that opposite most Ethiopian versions, which 


translate édukaiwoav (AR LPP > ‘asdagii, ‘they justified; they declared true or 





40) Agnes Smith Lewis & Margaret Dunlop GIBSON (ed.), The Palestinian Syriac Lec- 
tionary of the Gospel (London, 1888), p. 275. About this corpus, see A. DESREMAUX, “Les 
lectionnaires syro-palestiniens” and G. ROUWHORST, “Les lectionnaires syriaques”, in C.-B. 
AMPHOUX (ed.), La lecture liturgique des Epitres catholiques dans l'Église ancienne (Lau- 
sanne, 1996), pp. 87-103 and 105-140 respectively. Cf. Sebastian BROCK, The Bible in the 
Syriac Tradition, «Gorgias Handbooks» 7 (Gorgias Press, Piscataway, NJ, 2006, 2™ revised 
edition), pp. 50-51. 

41)G. Every, “Syrian Christians in Palestine in the early Middle Ages”, Eastern 
Churches Quarterly V1 (1946), pp. 363-372. 

42)G. Every, “Syrian Christians in Jerusalem”, Eastern Churches Quarterly VII 
(1947-48), pp. 46-54. Cf. Johannes PAHLITZSCH, Graeci und Suriani im Palästina der 
Kreuzfahrerzeit..., pp. 195-198 and 248-251. 

43) Robert SCHICK, The Christian communities of Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic 
rule, «Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam» 2 (The Darwin Press, Princeton, NJ, 1995), 
pp. 99-100. 

44) See Sidney H. GRIFFITH, “From Aramaic to Arabic: The Languages of the Monas- 
teries of Palestine in the Byzantine and Early Islamic Periods”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 51 
(1997), pp. 11-31. 

45) About this autor and his works, see Sidney H. GRIFFITH, Theodore Abü Qurrah. The 
intellectual profile of an Arab Christian writer of the first Abbasid century, «The Dr. Irene 
Halmos Chair of Arabic Literature» (Tel Aviv University, Tel Aviv, 1992); Samir Khalil 
SAMIR, Abū Qurrah. Al-Strah wa-l-maragi‘ - al-mu‘allafät, «Mawsü'at al-Ma'rifah al- 
Masibiyyah» 1-2 (Beirut, Dar al-Maërig, 2000), a Spanish translation revised and augmented 
in Samir Khalil SAMIR, Abi Qurrah. Vida, bibliografía y obras, trans. from Arabic by J.P. 
MONFERRER-SALA, «Studia Semitica» Series Minor 1 (Córdoba, 2005). 
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aust’), the variant we have been referring is documented in an Ethiopian 
version (Et). However, there is probably no relation between this and our 
text: firstly, because the Ethiopian version is from a later date“, but, most of 
all, because the Melkite Palestinian textual tradition is not related to the 
Ethiopian versions. 

The Arabic version found in our manuscript contains the following 
reading for Luke 7:29: 


Loge car bla 3] Ai es? gall IS Al ed 


“And all the people, with the tax collectors, heard [it] and glorified God, 
hence they were baptized with John’s baptism ” 


About the Arabic version we would like to point out first of all a stylis- 
tic characteristic: the Arabic translator — who, as we have said, was used to 
being faithful to the Greek text — uses the construction i 'tamadà bi-sabgatin 
to translate Banticbévtes tò Baue. We have indicated above that the Ar- 
abic translator had a perfect knowledge of Greek and in this case, instead of 
offering us a literal translation of the Greek construction with internal accu- 
sative, decided to do without it, using in its place two different roots: d in 
8" form, a Christian technical term of Syriac origin” and the root sbg (= vax) 
for the noun sabgah, which is also a Christian technical word of Aramaic 
origin, more specifically Christian Palestinian Aramaic” with Mandaean 
correspondence’. 


On the other hand, we have already pointed out above that a Syriac lec- 
tionary and an Ethiopian version document the variant contained in the Ara- 





46) Cf. Wolf LesLau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Classical Ethiopic) (Otto Har- 
rassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1991), p. 548. 

47) Edited from three MSS: BnF Zotenberg 32 and Oxford Bodleian Ullendorf 40 and 
A1, cf. T.P. PLATT - F. PRAETORIUS, Novum Testamentum Aethiopice (Leipzig, 1899). 

48) Cf. Bruce M. METZGER, The early versions of the New Testament: their origin, 
transmisién and limitations (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1977), pp. 225-228, see also pp. 228- 


49) Georg Gnar, Verzeichnis arabischer kirchlicher Termini, CSCO 147, Subsidia 8 
(Imprimerie Orientaliste L. Durbecq, Louvain, 1954), p. 79. 
Enno 19) C Friedrich SCHULTHESS, Grammatik des christlich-palástinischen Aramaisch, ed. 
inno Littmann, with a note by Theodor Nóldeke and the editor (Hildesheim, Olms, 1965 = 
Tübingen, 1924), p. 142b. 
1963 5I) E. S. DROWER — R. MACUCH, A Mandaic Dictionary (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
i ). p. 358a. Cf. J. P. MONFERRER-SALA, “Hanif < hanpa. Dos formas de un mismo concep- 
i 2003) pan" Notas filológicas en torno 2 un viejo problema", Anaque! de estudios árabes 14 
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bic column. Nevertheless, the PeSitta has the /ectio oa» (zaddeqü, pa “el, 34 
p. pl. ‘they justified"), by which it represents the same textual tradition as 
the Greek textus receptus. This lectio is the same as the one as in the version 
of the ‘Old Syriac Gospels’, contained in the codex palimpsestus sinaiticus*, 
as Bueg dt translates in the LXX, in addition to the noun sedeg (Is 1:17; Mi 
7:9), to the verb p7x in its forms qa! (Gn 38:26, Ps 50(51):4; 142 (143):2; Is 
43:9.26; 45:26(25); Ez 16:52), pi el (Job 33:32; Jer 3:11; Ez 16:51.52), hifi! 
(Ex 23:7; Dt 25:1; 2 King 15:4; 3 Kings 8:32; Ps 81(82):3; Is 5:23; 50:8; 
53:11) and hitpa el (Gn 44:16). 


On the contrary, the form 60&&¢w, which in the LXX translates — among 
other verbs — to the forms nif‘al and pi el of 122? (‘to honor’) is that which 
naturally corresponds to the Arabic form sbh, whose nominal as well as ver- 
bal use, is widely documented in liturgical texts", even in apocryphal texts 
of the early Islamic tradition”. The Arabic form sabbah represents a litur- 
gical loan from the Syriac form pa ‘el cxx. (Sabbehii)**, that is the equiva- 
lent of the Ethiopian Mh (sabbaha), which at the same time comes from the 
form pa el Hebrew Aramaic naw (sabbah)". 


It is also interesting that the equivalence established in the LXX be- 
tween 722 and óo£áto through their forms nifl and piel has a parallel in 
Sahidic versions of Luke 7:29. It is the case of the lectio aytacte™ (dialectal 


52) The Four Gospels in Syriac. Transcribed from the Sinaitic palimpsest by Robert L. 
BENSLY, J. RENDEL HARRIS and F. CRAWFORD Burkitt, with an introduction by Agnes Smith 
Lewis (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1894), p. 159a. Cf. E. Jan WILSON, The Old 
Syriac Gospels. Studies and Comparative Studies. With Syriac Transcriptions by George A. 
KiRAZ, «Eastern Christian Studies» II (Gorgias Press, Piscataway, NJ - Notre Dame Universi- 
ty, Louaize, 2002), II, p. 439. 

53) See Edwin HATCH & Henry A. REDPATH, A Concordance to the Septuagint and the 
Other Greek Versions of the Old Testament (Including the Apocryphal Books) (Baker Aca- 
demic, Grand Rapids, Mi., 1998, 2% ed.), pp. 343b-344a. About the relationship between Lat- 
in gloria, Greek 56a and Hebrew 7122, see Ch. MOHRMANN, "Linguistic Problems in the Ear- 
ly Christian Church", Vigiliae Christianae X1 (1957), p. 31. 

54) See Anton BAUMSTARK, "Jüdischer und christlicher Gebetstypus im Koran", Der Is- 
lam 16 (1927), pp. 235-241. 

55) Véase J. P. MONFERRER-SALA, “Una variante árabe del Trisagio llegada a al-Andalus 
en el siglo IX", Qurfuba 1 (1996), pp. 130-131. 

56) Carl BROCKELMANN, Lexicon syriacum (Hildesheim — Zürich — New York, 1995 = 
Max Niemeyer, Halle, 71928), p. 751a. 

57) Theodor NOLDEKE, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Karl 1 
Trübner, Strassburg, 1910), p. 36. Cf. Marcus JASTROW, À Dictionary of the Targumim, the 
Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature, 2 vols. (Horeb, Jerusalem, s.d. = 
Pardes House, New York, 1959), IL p. 1512a. 

58) The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect otherwise called 
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variant ayTaie)”, 3% p. pl. of a perfect first form of acto, ‘to honor; to 
show respect, to adore”. This lectio is presumedly a variant not only with 
respect to the Bohairic textual tradition of Luke 7:29, that documents the 
form ayeuate", 3 p. pl. of a perfect first form of euo (‘to justify’), 
which is the equivalent of the Greek form Sixadw™. 


Returning to the Arabic translation of our manuscript, everything indi- 
cates that the variant offered by our translator is not arbitrary, but probably 
comes from a specific textual tradition, which could be the one represented 
by the Syriac lectionary mentioned earlier. We believe that this is so, be- 
cause the Melkite Arabic textual tradition of the Palestinian milieu docu- 
ments the direct translation of étxaiwsav in the second form saddagii (‘to 
give credit; to justify; to ratify’), that on the other hand is the cognate form 
of the Syriac form pa ‘el in the Pesittà: aom (zaddeqü). 





In fact, saddaqü, which is the translation of &ukaiwoav, is found in the 
most ancient Arabic version of the gospels known today, the Sinaitic Arabic 
MS 72 (fol. 67'?. This manuscript — which forms part of a family that 
seems to represent the last stage with numerous corrections of earlier read- 
ings — contains the four canonical gospels translated directly from Greek, 
whose text is marked in line with the liturgical cycle of the Church of Jerusa- 
lem. In the colophon of the same manuscript it explicitly tells us that it was 
written up by Stephen of Ramlah™ in the year 284 of the Arabs, that is to say 
in 879 ADS. 





Sahidic and Thebaic, ed. George William HORNER (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1911), II, p. 130 
and apparatus criticus. 

59) Cf. Hans QUECKE, Das Lukasevangelium saidisch. Text der Handschrift PPalau 
Rib. Inv.-Nr. 181 mit den Varianten der Handschrifi M 569, «Papyrologica Castroctaviana» 
Studia et textus 6 (Papyrologica Castroctaviana, Barcelona, 1977), p. 149, 

60) W. E. CRUM, A Coptic Dictionary. Compiled with the help of many scholars (Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford, 1990 = 1939), p. 390b. 

61) The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect otherwise called 
Memphitic and Bohairic, ed. George William HORNER (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1898), II, p. 94. 

62) W. E. CRUM, A Coptic Dictionary, p. 415b. 

63) Cf. Samir ARBACHE, Une ancienne version arabe des évangiles. Langue, texte et 
lexique, thèse de doctorat sous la direction des professeurs Jacques Langhade et Gérard 
Troupeau (Université Michel de Montaigne Bordeaux III, Bordeaux, 1994), II, p. 120. Tesis 
Doctoral inédita. 

Mi 64) On the context and the work of this Melkite author from the Palestinan monastery of 
Mat Charitón, see S. H. GRIFFITH, "Stephen of Ramlah and the Christian kerygma in Arabic 
in 9" century Palestine", Journal of Ecclesiastical History 36 (1985), pp. 23-45. 

_ 65) Georg Grar, GCAL, I, p. 146. Cf. S. H. GRIFFITH, "The Gospel in Arabic: an in- 
quiry into its appearance in the first Abbasid century", Oriens Christianus 69 (1985), p. 132. 
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However, opposite the equivalence tétxaiwoav = saddaqü offered by 
the MS Sin. Ar. 72, we find two cases in which the aorist form of the Greek 
text used cannot be é6txaiwoav, since the Arabic perfect form šakarū (‘to 
thank; to give thanks; to praise’), represents a variant that does not lead to 
Sikaiwoar, but to éb0faonv, to aunz (Sabbehi) or to ayTacte (autaeie) / 
ayTate (autaie), according to the Vorlage of the Arabic version. 


A first case is represented by a text edited by Lagarde, whose Vorlage 
seems to be a Syriac original: 


Log ayer d bail ve: AN ly ct Og Uli à que el atl any 
“And all the people heard it, and the tax collectors, they gave thanks to 
God, while they were baptized with John’s baptism” 
On the other hand, the text edited by Watts offers the reading which we 
have transcribed below”: 


erg Mayank ease AN bé Dallas ee sill ntl pas 

“And all the people heard [it], and the tax collectors, gave thanks to God, 

baptizing themselves with John's baptism” 

At first glance, neither of the two Arabic versions depend upon the 
Greek t6.kaiwaav, on the Syriac aam (zaddeqü) nor on the Coptic ayTaeie 
(autaeie) ayraïe (autaie). In addtion the MS Sin. Ar. 6955, still unpublished, 
offers the reading Sakari?. 


ony ne bist 3] Ai fy Sng Og Ulis US äh aad 


“And all the people heard [it], and the tax collectors, and they gave thanks 
to God, baptizing themselves so [with] John’s baptism” 


The reading from Sin. Ar. 69, as we can see, offers interesting similari- 
ties with our MS in the clause id i‘tamadi sabgata Yähannä. But what is 
more, the /ectio Sakari is present in another unpublished MS, an Arabic- 





66) Paul DE LAGARDE, Die vier Evangelien arabisch aus der Wiener Handschrift 
herausgegeben (F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1864), p. 78, cf. p. XVII. 

67) Kitab al-Ahd al-Gadid ya'ni Ingil al-Mugaddas li-Rabbi-nà Yast‘ al-Masih, ed. 
Richard WATTS (London, 1825), p. 83. 

68) It is a parchment MS dated in 1065 AD. Cf. Georg GRAF, GCAL, I, p. 148. Cf. Aziz 
S. Ativa, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1955), p. 4 (n. 69) and Murad KAMIL, Catalogue of all manuscripts in the Monastery of St. 
Catharine on Mount Sinai (Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1970), p. 13 (n. 62 = 69). 

69) Sin. Ar. 69 (fol. 88°). 
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Coptic one”, preserved in the ‘Regional Library of Castilla-La Mancha": 


rg Hogans d dated ae AN RES Og alls t gas QE atl ps 
“And upon hearing it all the people and the tax collectors gave thanks to 
God, while they were baptized with John’s baptism". 

We dare to conclude, therefore, that the variant in the Arabic translation 
in ‘BnF Supl. Grec. 911’ from Luke 7:29 could be due to a Syriac interfer- 
ence. The translator probably had other texts before him, such as lectionar- 
ies, not only Greek or Arabic ones” but also Syriac ones”, which he used 
when working on the Arabic translation. 


ee Se 


Todo About this MS, see J. P. MONFERRER-SALA, “Un evangelio árabe oriental inédito en 
lo (Ms. 387 de la BRC-LM)”, Anaquel de estudios árabes 16 (2005), pp. 173-192. 
71) BRC-LM, ms. 387 (fol. 149). 
2 About the Arabic lectionaries, see Georg GRAF, GCAL, L pp. 185-195. 
3) See for instance M. KAMIL, Catalogue... pp. 154-155 (n. 77-106). 
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THE PROBLEM OF “ARABICIZED” NON-MOZARAB CHRIS- 
TIANS IN MEDIEVAL CASTILIAN TOLEDO: 
TOWARDS SOME NEW THOUGHTS 
ON “MOZARABIZATION™ 


BY 
Aaron M. MORENO 


It is no secret that although al-Andalus left an indelible mark on Iberia, 
active participation in Arabic culture had ended by the autumn of the Early 
Modem Era. The question of how such a shift could come about has encour- 
aged much scholarly interest in the culturally “Arabicized” communities of 
Christian Iberia - not only Mudéjars (Muslim inhabitants) and Moriscos 
(Christian converts from Islam), but also Mozarabs (Christians with lineal 
roots in Muslim Iberia)". 


As for Mozarabs, a particular historiographical interest in the nature and 
extent of their “Arabicization” begins in al-Andalus and follows them to 
Castilian Toledo, where the majority of their number came to live in the dec- 
ades following the city's capture in 1085?. Glaringly absent from such schol- 
arship is the problematization of Mozarab identity, which is largely reified as 
having been Arabicized and Christian from 1085 to the turn of the fourteenth 
century, by which time Arabic was little-used amongst Toledan Christians’. 





1) For ease of reference, the following abbreviations will be made in the footnotes: Die- 
80 OLSTEIN, La Era Mozaräbe = Diego OLSTEIN, La Era Mozárabe: Los Mozárabes de Tole- 
do (Siglos XII y XIII) en la historiografia, las fuentes y la historia, Ediciones Universidad de 
Salamanca, Salamanca, 2006. MT = Angel GONZALEZ PALENCIA, ed. Los Mozárabes de Tole- 
do en los Siglos XII y XIII, 4 vols., Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid, 1926. Follow- 
Pr practice, all citations for “MT” will refer to document numbers, not page 
TS. 
2) And, to be sure, Jewish communities, as well. 
3) For the purpose of this article, all dates are to be understood as Anno Domini. 
bein 4) For the most recent example: “By 1118, and throughout the following two centuries, 
y. af Mozarab meant, first and foremost, being Arabicized members of a Castilian communi- 
Zeie ge in the city of Toledo were more conscious of their status than those who lived in the 
Ide uding areas...”, Richard HITCHCOCK, Mozarabs in Medieval and Early Modern Spain: 
"tities and Influences, Ashgate, Burlington, 2008, p. 87. 
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In an effort to address this lacuna, I will seek to re-evaluate the current 
association of the Mozarabs of Christian Toledo with anthroponomic and lit- 
erary cum linguistic Arabicization in order to determine whether amended 
notions and interpretations of both might be more useful for historians. I will 
do so by taking elements of each approach to task - the focus on the adoption 
of Arabic names or lineal (nasab) naming practices, on the one hand, and on 
writing and presumably speaking, in Arabic, on the other’, I will then evalu- 
ate the validity of the current conception of these traits as properly “Mozar- 
ab", and in doing so will propose a new approach to understanding the phe- 
nomenon of Arabicization in medieval Toledo. 


I also will attempt to place my findings within a broader Arabicized 
Christian context by noting similar Arabicization phenomena in twelfth- 
century Norman Sicily. Norman Sicily and Castilian Toledo do not have per- 
fectly analogous histories or sources, but both clearly had Arabicized Chris- 
tian segments of their population and, as we will see, cases of similar an- 
throponomical trends. 


THE HISTORY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, AND SOURCES CONCERNING THE ARABI- 
CIZED CHRISTIANS OF SICILY AND TOLEDO: A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 


As we are all well aware, the history of the Christians of Iberia and Sici- 
ly turned out a bit differently than that of those in the East. I will begin with 
that of Sicily. The Norman conquest of Sicily lasted from 1061 to 1091, but 
the island was not united until 1130 by Count Roger II, thereafter known as 
king. Most of the documentation from the early twelfth century was in 
Greek, but by the end of the century the shift to Latin was definitive. There 
were also a significant number of Arabic texts as well, most famously exem- 
plified by the gara'id (sing. garida), or villein registers, from the period. 
Norman Sicily had a sizeable Muslim population, whether identified as such 
by the documents themselves or the religious nature of their names. The 
eastern part of the island seems to have remained very Christian, with many 
individuals being explicitly identified as such or having Greek or Christian 
Arabic names. The number of Christians was bolstered by the immigration 
of Normans and other individuals from the Italian peninsula. The historiog- 
raphy of the Arabicized Christians of Norman Sicily is quite young. 





5) 1 should note here that Mozarabs have also been associated with the preservation of 
the unique Visigoth, or Spanish, Rite, but I will not address that “ethnic marker" in this arti- 
cle. 2 
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In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the so-called Reconquista of Ibe- 
ria, especially of Toledo, resulted in communities of culturally Arabicized 
Christians finding themselves living amongst many coreligionists with 
whom they had little else in common. By the latter-half of the fourteenth 
century, however, those who considered themselves “Mozarab” had ceased 
to exhibit any signs that their ancestors had ever lived in al-Andalus - that is 
to say, they no longer spoke or wrote in Arabic, and certainly had nothing 
“Arabic” about their names. 


Early historiography concerning the Christian of al-Andalus - a fair 
amount colored by nationalist concerns - was obsessed with their degree of 
acculturation in Muslim Iberia. How many converted? To what extent did 
they resist or accept Arab culture? How important a role did they play in the 
political sphere of al-Andalus? These questions are still being addressed to- 
day, and quite masterfully so’, but more recently, historians have also begun 
to examine “Mozarab” ethnic identity retention in the Christian kingdom of 
Castile, no doubt influenced by contemporary studies concerning ethnic and 
ethno-religious minorities. 


This historiographical background, to say nothing of the medieval and 
early modem usage of the word “Mozarab”, therefore makes the term quite a 
loaded one, colored by notions of assimilation and ethnicity. For simplicity’s 
sake, I will employ the term in this brief article when I wish to denote the 
descendents of the Christians of al-Andalus, as most historians currently do. 
I will do so, however, in an ironic sense, so that I might determine whether 
the implied association between genealogy and Arabicization is justified. In 
order to avoid confusion, not to mention an additional debate, I will not fol- 
low the example of several historians who employ the word “Mozarab” to 
describe the Christians with lineal roots in Muslim Sicily". 





6) For example, see Francisco Javier SIMONET. Historia de los Mozárabes de España 
Deducida de los Mejores y Más Auténticos Testimonios de los Escritores Cristianos y Arabes, 
4 vols, Estab. tip. de la viuda e hijos de M. Tello, Madrid, 1897-1903. 

7) See Philippe RoissE, Cyrille AILLET, and Mayte PENELAS (Eds), ¿Existe una Identi- 
dad Mozérabe?: Historia, Lengua y Cultura de los Cristianos de al-Andalus (Siglos IX-XII), 
Casa de Velázquez, Madrid, 2008. 

Phili 8) For the most recent foray, see Annelise NEF, "L'histoire des Mozarabes de Sicile”, in 

M Tippe ROISSE, Cyrille AILLET and Mayte PENELAS (Eds) ¿Existe una Identidad 

de Val ‘abe 2- Historia, Lengua y Cultura de los Cristianos de al-Andalus (Siglos IX-XII), Casa 

Nef re Madrid, 2008, pp. 255-279. See also the works by Metcalfe and also Bresc and 
1 low. 
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As for sources concerning the Mozarab center of Christian Toledo, his- 
torians are blessed not only with chronicles but also more than two thousand 
cartularies, diplomataria and legal exchanges from the time of our inquiry: 
from the city's fall in 1085 to the fourteenth century. These sources are a 
treasure trove of onomastic data - especially the private transactions - which 
provide the names of parties involved, their neighbors and also extensive 
witness lists. This type of document, most often concerning property sales, is 
also remarkable for being redacted largely in Arabic, rather than Ro- 
mance/Latin, and for following the guidelines of the Maliki Ahmad bin 
Mugit al-Tülaytuli's (d. 1067) notary manual a/-Muqni* fi Ilm al-Surüf. 


As the fourteenth century approached, the proportion of documents re- 
dacted and signatures performed in Arabic decreased, and Arabic names be- 
came increasingly uncommon, thereby attesting, so the conventional wisdom 
holds, to the diminishing of *Mozarab" culture and their assimilation into 
Castilian society". Beyond such macroscopic approaches, however, is the 
daunting task of gleaning from each document who exactly was a Mozarab. 


This job is made easier by the likelihood that most Muslims left Toledo 
after its Christian conquest", which resulted in a remarkably different state 
of affairs than that of Norman Sicily. The Toledan surrender terms had been 
very favorable, with Muslims being allowed to keep their main Mosque and 
all possessions. The arrival of the French Cluniac Bernard de Sedirac, who 
became bishop of Toledo in 1086, may have convinced most Muslims that it 
would be better to leave, as he either orchestrated or allowed the forceful 
conversion of said Mosque into a church. It should be noted, however, that 
not enough scholars allow for the possibility that a number of Muslims may 
have converted to Christianity in order to ensure a more favorable transition 
into the new Christian environment. Some who do argue in favor of conver- 





9) According to the manual, such economic transactions also required the scribe to note 
the parties involved (al-muta ‘agidan), the good under transaction, the price (a/-ma‘qüd ‘alay- 
hi), and the specific agreement between the pariticipants (siga). Diego OLSTEIN, “The Arabic 
Origins of Romance Private Documents", in /slam and Christian-Muslim Relations, 17 (2006) 
435-436. 

10) There were some, however, who continued to call themselves Mozarab, although 
this self-identification assumed a very different significance after the thirteenth century. Rich- 
ard Hitchcock is one of the first to have examined this phenomenon at length, and [ am cur- 
rently investigating it as well. Richard HITCHCOCK, Mozarabs in Medieval and Early Modern 
Spain: Identities and Influences, Ashgate, Burlington, 2008. 

11) Molénat summarizes the arguments and marshals his evidence well. Jean-Pierre 
MOLENAT, Campagnes et Monts de Tolède du XIF au XV* siècle, Casa de Velázquez, Mac 
1997, pp. 31-36. 
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sion go a bit too far in this direction'?, but for the sake of example, it is 
tempting to wonder whether the Toledan resident Alvaro bin Domingo bin 
-Alī bin Wa‘ïd, likely the nephew of a certain Solomon, came from a previ- 
ously non-Christian family". Our evidence, however, gives us little direct 
proof, and is limited to Muslim literary sources, some of which note conver- 
sion and some of which tell of mass emigrations". Thus, we effectively can 
only guess at the actual heritage of the Arabicized Christians of Toledo. 


Having already seen one potential pitfall in current genealogical notions 
of Mozarab identity, let us proceed to the examination of methods for divin- 
ing these Arabicized Christians from our sources. 


WHO WAS A MOZARAB? 


Sometimes, it is quite easy to find Mozarabs. Unfortunately, appella- 
tions such as Pedro bin Martin Musta‘rab or Domingo Mistarabs are not the 
norm in our sources'’, Furthermore, such surnames, while pointing to those 
who identified themselves or were identified as Mozarab, also raise the ob- 





12) Rubiera Mata, with slight evidence, argues for mass conversion and the majority of 
Mozarabs being, in effect, the first Conversos. Maria Jesús RUBIERA MATA, “Les Premiers 
Mores Convertis ou les,, Prémices de la Tolérance”, in Louis CARDAILLAC (Ed.), Tolède, XIF- 
XIIF siècles: Musulmans, Chrétiens et Juifs. Le Savoir et la Tolérance, Autrement, Paris, 
1991, pp. 102-111. 

13) Albaruh bin Duminiquh bin ‘Ali bin Wa‘id and Suliman bin ‘Ali bin Wa'id, both 
witnesses signing their names in Arabic in an 1177 property exchange. MT 135. The docu- 
ments very rarely have any sort of vowelization or diacritical marks, but their transliterative 
Counterparts have been added in these notes as an aid in recognizing Romance names. When 
not transliterated, alf names have been given their Anglicized equivalent, if possible, in order 
to avoid the awkwardness of potential variant pronunciations. 

14) Rubiera Mata notes that [bn Bassam tells of numerous conversions in Christian To- 
ledo, but Molénat, largely ignoring this argument, notes that the same historian records mass 
emigration and death during the siege of Toledo. Molénat also cites al-Kardabüs’s account of 
mass emigrations in after 1085. Maria Jesús RUBIERA MATA, "Les Premiers Mores Convertis 
ou les Prémices de la Tolerance", in Louis CARDAILLAC (Ed.), Tolède, XIF-XIIF Siècles: Mu- 
sulmans, Chrétiens et Juifs. Le Savoir et la Tolérance, Autrement, Paris, 1991, pp. 110-111, 
and Jean-Pierre MOLENAT, Campagnes et Monts de Tolède du XIF au XV° Siècle, Casa de 
Velázquez, Madrid, 1997, pp. 27-28. 

15) Pedro signed his name in Arabic as Bafruh bin Martin Must ‘arab in 1198 and 1199. 
MT 284, MT 295. Domingo Mozarab - likely the same cleric Domingo Mozarau from the 
E church of San Miguel mentioned in a Latin document of 1171 - subscribed an Arabic 
eler in Latin, as Dominicus Mistarabs, in 1178. Francisco J. HERNANDEZ (ed.), Los Car- 
Hirer de Toledo: Catalogo Documental, 2" ed. (Fundación Ramón Areces, Madrid, 1996), 

cument 158; MT 141. 
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vious question of why those particular individuals, and not others, were ex. 
plicitly known as such in the cited documentation". 


The task of identifying Mozarabs, then, falis largely on the shoulders of 
historians. An obvious trait of Arabicized Christians would be the use of Ar- 
abic. However, it is certain that not all participants in the numerous Arabic 
legal exchanges of Toledo understood the language, as a number of docu. 
ments, especially during the thirteenth century, explicitly stated that the con- 
tents had been explained in a language that all understood". Moreover, the 
signing of one’s name in Arabic, while certainly an attestation to an individ- 
ual’s ability to write in the language, is at best an imperfect means of deter- 
mining linguistic or literary Arabicization. However, this is the approach 
widely adopted by historians, and we will take it to task. 


In addition to the linguistic and literary approach, most historians agree 
that Christian or religiously neutral Arabic names, such as Yahya or ‘Abd 
Allah, belonged to Mozarabs in Toledo, As seen in the case of Alvaro bin 
Domingo bin ‘AIT bin Wa‘id, however, there are individuals with names 
whose components could also be considered religiously Muslim, but again, 
the possibility of conversion has largely been dismissed by scholars. Some 
have also pointed to the presence of family lineage, or nasab, in a name as a 
means of identifying Mozarabs. Thus, Esteban bin Yahya bin Hakim and 
Esteban bin Julianes would both fit the bill'*. An individual using only a first 
name - for example, “Juan” - or a surname with a patronymic suffix - for ex- 
ample, *Juan Ruiz" - would be a non-Mozarab, or perhaps an assimilated 
Mozarab", 


These schemae, however, do not always work. In the pages that follow, 
I will present individuals who quite likely were not descendents of Andalusí 
Christians, that is to say, they were not Mozarab, in any genealogical sense 





16) Hitchcock suggests that such an appellation would probably denote recent immi- 
grants from al-Andalus, but the time span in which this surname appears (1149-1199) seems à 
bit late for some individuals to have been recent immigrants, as the final wave is thought to 
have arrived in 1146 and 1147, in the wake of the al-Muwabhid invasion. Richard HITCH- 
COCK, Mozarabs in Medieval and Early Modern Spain: Identities and Influences, Ashgate, 
Burlington, 2008, pp. 93-94. 

17) As noted in Diego OLSTEIN, La Era Mozárabe, pp. 133-136. 

18) Istafan bin Yahya bin Hakim, witness, subscribed an Arabic document in the same 
language in 1176, as did the witness IStäfan bin Yuliyanis in 1174. MT 79 and MT 1071. 

19) Diego Olstein is a champion of the anthoponymic approach, even to the point of 
giving it precedence to the use of Arabic. Diego OLSTEIN, La Era Mozárabe, pp. 118-121. 
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of the word employed by historians”. However, they clearly, to some extent, 
were Arabicized Christians. To be sure, such examples proportionally are 
not overwhelming, but they also are by no means rare, and thus cannot be 
easily dismissed as exceptions that prove the rule. Rather, such “exceptions” 
may just be the tip of an iceberg scraping through surviving parchment, and, 
at the very least, they call attention to a need to redefine how we understand 
the Arabicized Christians of Toledo. 


ARABICIZED NON-MOZARAB CHRISTIANS 


1 will focus on the anthroponymic and occasionally autographic 
Arabicization of Latinate Christian immigrants - and their descendants - in 
Toledo and Sicily"'. Because so many names of either Castilians and Mozar- 
abs or Calabrian and Sicilian Christians were indistinguishable or inter- 
changeable, it is easier to locate Arabicized Christian immigrants by search- 
ing for individuals identified as foreign or bearing foreign names. 





In 1182, Yahya bin Tamàm signed his name in Arabic as a witness to a 
property exchange. According to the anthroponomic and literary/linguistic 
criteria typically employed by historians, he would seem to have been a per- 
fect candidate for a Mozarab. However, a scribe saw fit to add more topo- 
nymic and patronymic information concerning the witnesses, and qualified 
Yahya as a Gascon living in a certain town quarter of Toledo, perhaps the 
rabad al-Afranÿr?. 


We also have the curious case of ‘Abd Allah bin Gilbert, an autograph- 
ically Arabic witness to a property exchange in 1093, and over a century lat- 
er, we see a transaction involving a certain ‘Abd Allah bin Richard, deceased 
husband of Dominga, father of Maria, and father-in-law of Esteban the Car- 
Pente", Gilbert and Richard - both Frankish names and very foreign to To- 
ledo - apparently had no compunction in giving their sons Arabic names, and 
their sons adopted the nasab lineal naming practice}. As for Norman Sicily, 
immigrants were more likely to bestow Latin or Greek names upon their 


Cs >, 

20) "Andalusi" is the adjectival form of al-Andalus commonly used by historians. 

21) By “autographic Arabicization", | mean the ability to sign one's name in Arabic. 

22) Huwa gaigiin min al-rabad. MT 160. Gascony can be generally defined as the 
Western Pyrenean region, 
tone) The son of Gilbert signed his name as “Abd Allah bin Gilbert. MT 4. The aforemen- 

‘oned spouses were recorded as Duminqa ilat? känat zawgà li-‘Abd Allāh bin Riga ... bintihà 
Diina Mariya illatī hiya zawga li-Dün Bitruh Istaban al-Naggar. MT 430. 
24) Franks can only be broadly defined as trans-Pyreneans. 
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progeny, but we do have the interesting examples of ‘Abd ai- Rahman. bin 
Ifranqü (“son of the Frank") and ‘Abd al-Malik, son of Martin the Pisan 





How are we to explain these individuals? It has been suggested that 
Franks in Toledo demonstrating Arabicization had often been “Mozara- 
bized” by marrying Mozarab or captive Muslim women”. The argument for 
acculturation via marriage at least holds some anthroponymic weight in 
Norman Sicily, as evidenced by Messire Roger Hamūdī, son of Messire 
Roger of Martorano, who took the surname of his Muslim or convert wife”, 
The evidence posited for Toledo, however, has largely rested merely on the 
participation in Arabic private contracts by couples such as Alardo the Frank 
and wife Doña Morisquita, neither of whom signed their name”. Alardo may 
have understood Arabic, but recall that such transactions in this language 
were regularly carried out before non-Arabophone individuals, Furthermore, 
as no children are mentioned, we do not know the anthroponymic fate of 
their progeny. 


The nature of our sources actually makes it quite difficult to investigate 
any potential correlation between marriage and acculturation, for we must 
locate documents that not only mention the names of foreign and local 
spouses but also contain evidence of familial Arabicization. Fortunately, 
there exists a text that allows us to make some conclusions: an Arabic bill of 
sale for a house sold by the family of the deceased William of Cormeilles. 


25) Below ‘Abd al-Rabman bin Ifranqü's name is written its Greek equivalent: 
oPSeppayyev Emv opávyov. Recorded in a garida of Cefalù from 1145. In 1184, ‘Abd al- 
Malik was listed as a witness, in Greek, in the following manner: áB8eAumá[u]y awe 
Haptivov maávou uáprup. Salvatore CUSA (Ed.), / Diplomi Greci ed Arabi di Sicilia, 1868- 
1882, reprinted by Böhlau Verlagg, Köln and Wien, Palermo, 1982, p. 473, col. | and p. 123, 
respectively. 

26) Jean-Pierre MOLENAT, "Los Mozárabes: Un Ejemplo de Integración", in Louis CAR- 
DAILLAC (Ed.), Toledo, siglos XI-XIII: Musulmanes, Cristianos y Judios. La Sabiduria y la Tol- 
erancia, Alianza Editorial, Madrid, 1992, pp. 101-102. Olstein, while not arguing for a marital 
explanation, also uses the term “Mozarabization’ jego OLSTEIN, La Era Mozárabe, 31-33. 

27) Signed in Latin in 1163 in Luzzi. Cited in Henri BRESC and Annelise NEF, “Les 
Mozarabes de Sicile (1100-1300)", in Errico Cuozzo and Jean-Marie MARTIN (Eds), 
Cavalieri alla Conquista del Sud: Studi Sull'ltalia Normanna in Memoria de Léon-Robert 
Ménager, Editori Laterza, Rome, 1998, p. 147. Also discussed, with different conclusions, in 
Alex METCALFE, Muslims and Christians in Norman Sicily: Arabic speakers and the End of. 
Islam, Routledge, New York, 2003, pp. 32-33. 

28) Jean-Pierre MOLENAT, “Los Mozárabes: Un Ejemplo de Integración", in Louis 
CARDAILLAC (Ed.), Toledo, siglos XII-XIII: Musulmanes, Cristianos y Judios. La Sabiduria y 
la Tolerancia, Alianza Editorial, Madrid, 1992, pp. 101-102. Alarduh al-Afrangt and wife 
Dina Muriskita, in 1165. MT 75. 
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We can glean from the transaction that William had settled in the Frankish 
quarter of Toledo - or rabad al-Afrang - in the mid-twelfth century and had 
married a certain Maria. They had four children: Pedro, Felix, Juanes and 
Dominga - all names common to both Castilians and Christians of al- 
Andalus. Dominga disappears from historical record, but we know that Wil- 
liam's sons were capable of signing their name in Arabic and that they pre- 
ferred to follow the nasab naming practice”. 


Were the sons “Mozarabized” by their Mozarab or convert mother? 
“Maria” is a neutral name. She could have easily been an immigrant from 
northern Castile, a descendant of Andalusi Christians, a convert, or even 
from Cormeilles. We must therefore allow that marriage was not necessarily 
essential to acculturation, and thus William and Mary’s progeny could have 
learned to sign their names in Arabic by simply growing up in a culturally 
Arabicized town such as Toledo. 


The aforementioned case of ‘Abd Allah bin Gilbert is a bit more com- 
plex”, If he was born in Christian Toledo”, then he would have been no 
more than seven years old when he signed his name in Arabic as a witness in 
1093, which seems unlikely. An alternate explanation could lie in the prac- 
tice of employing alternate names. 


We have several examples of individuals utilizing aliases in Norman 
Sicily: Muhammad was known in Greek as Petro, the converted “palace Sar- 
acen” and gä'id Peter took the name Ahmad al-Siqili when he fled to North 
Africa, and Eugenios Tou Kalou was also known as Abii l-Tayyib". These 





29) Although the name “William” was becoming increasingly common in Toledo, it 
was significantly correlated with Frankish immigrants in twelfth century Toledo. Cormeilles 
is the most likely approximation of Qurmayls. His sons subscribed as Baytruh ibn Gilyäm, 
dp M Gilyälm, and Yuwani8 ibn Gilyalm in the same document. MT 77 a1165 (Copied in 

30) See note 23. 

(2002) D Suggested by Diego OLSTEIN, “El Péndulo Mozárabe", in Annales Toledanos, 39 
3) For Muhammad cognomen Petro, see André GUILLOU (Ed.), Les Actes Grecs de S. 
Maria di Messina: Enquête sur les Populations Grecques d 'italie du Sud et de Sicilie (XT XIV), 
Santa Maria delle Moniali, Palermo, 1963, pp. 54-55, Plate IIA. Jeremy Johns corrects the 
Ganscription of Guillou, reading Batrü instead of Bänzäl. Jeremy JOHNS, Arabic 
ldministration in Norman Sicily: The Royal Diwan, Cambridge UP, Cambridge, U.K., 2002, 
p». 75-76, n. 98. Thus, the text should read, Muhammad ...al-musamma bi-I-rümiyyi Batra. 
Kees readings of Peter cognomen Ahmad al-Siqill and Eugenios Tou Kalou cognomen 
Abd I-Tayyib, sce Alex METCALFE, Muslims and Christians in Norman Sicily: Arabic speak- 
rs and the End of Islam, Routledge, New York, 2003, p. 88. 
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cases could have been the result of conversion, geographical location or 
simple translation of the patronym. 


These explanations, however, do not seem to apply to the aliases found 
in Toledo. In a Latin document concerning the cultivation of certain church 
property in Toledo, the priest of Saint Just parish was referred to as “Peter”, 
but in the text’s Arabic translation, his name was given as “‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
bin Suhayl”*. If “Peter” were a Mozarab, it would make sense that he would 
be reluctant to go by his Arabic name in a Latin church document overseen 
by Bernard de Sedirac, now archbishop of Toledo and a well-known oppo- 
nent to particularist, non-Roman tendencies". Thus, we seem to have evi- 
dence of “Latin” and “Arabic” literary names in an ecclesiastical setting. 


When examining the lay employment of aliases, we also find evidence 
for Latin and Arabic literary names, although apparently for reasons of prac- 
ticality as opposed to ecclesiastical pressure. In 1115 Domingo Petrez and 
Dominiquiz sold a vineyard to the master grammarian of the Toledo cathe- 
dral and were identified by the Latin scribe as being known in Arabic as Abū 
1-Hasan bin Basuh and Abd l-Hasan bin Salam, respectively”. I would posit 
that the participants in this Latin transaction wanted to ensure that the sellers 
could be correlated with other sales in which they had participated using 
their Arabic names. Such caution was also carried out likely with the sellers’ 
progeny in mind. The buyer would want to be able to prove beyond doubt in 
court that the progeny of Domingo Petrez (cognomen Abii |-Hasan bin 
Basuh), for example, had no rights to the vineyard in question. Similarly, 
Domingo Petrez's son Julian bin Abi l-Hasan bin al-Basuh and grandson 
Gonzalvo bin Michael bin Abi I-Hasan bin al-Basuh would have wanted the 
same accuracy in any deeds to land purchased by their patriarch”. 


The nature of the sources, however, ultimately is that we can only make 
educated guesses concerning the motivations for the use of aliases or the 





33) Presbiter Sancti lusti, Petrus nomine... a/-giss mäyur ‘Abd al Aziz bin Suhay! min 
kanisa Sant Yat (anno 1121). MT 966. 

34) As noted earlier, a number of historians blame Bernard's anti-Mustim stance as the 
primary reason for the Muslim withdrawal from the city. 

35) Domenico Petriz, qui ita uocor in latinitate et in algarabia Auolfaçan aben Bago... 
Diminiquiz, qui ita uocor in latinitate et in a[lga]rabia Abulfaçan aben Celema (anno uo 
Francisco J. HERNANDEZ (Ed.), Los Cartularios de Toledo: Catalogo Documental, 2" 
(Fundación Ramón Areces, Madrid, 1996), Document 19. 

36) Domingo Petrez’s progeny signed their names as witnesses in the following manner: 
Yuliyan bin Abi I-Hasan bin al-Basuh, anno 1146 and Gunsälbuh bin Migyal bin Abi I-Hasan 
bin al-Bäsuh, anno 1173. MT 34 and MT 107. 
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scribe's decision to note them. Yet their employment lends one to believe 
that they likely served to meet contextual needs or expectations, some per- 
haps determined by the language of the redacted document, others perhaps 
not known to us. In a culturally bi-lingual setting such as early-conquest To- 
ledo, Arab-Latin aliases must have been unremarkable. To return to our 
“Abd Allah bin Gilbert, then, it is very possible that he was actually a first- 
generation “Frankish” immigrant living in Toledo, who, for reasons un- 
known to us, chose to employ an Arabic name when participating in an Ara- 
bic legal exchange. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have now seen how there were a number of non-Mozarab Christian 
immigrants or children of immigrants in Toledo from the eleventh through 
thirteenth centuries who met standards set by historians for “Mozarabness”, 
whether by adopting Arabic names, participating in Arabic legal exchanges 
or signing their names in Arabic. Norman Sicily, with its influx of Christian 
immigrants from the Italian peninsula, was also no stranger to anthroponym- 
ic Arabicization. It also has been demonstrated that marriage to Mozarabs or 
converts from Islam cannot always explain this acculturative phenomenon, 
whether because the sources argue against such a conclusion or simply do 
not provide enough information to justify such a postulation. The use of ali- 
ases in Sicily and Toledo has shown us how names, rather than merely being 
potential badges of identity, could also serve situational demands. In the pos- 
sible case of ‘Abd Allah bin Gilbert, his name may not have been a mark of 
Mozarab descent at all. The examples of Yahya bin Tamam and Domingo 
Petrez cognomen Abū l-Hasan bin Basuh also show how tenuous the identi- 
fication of Mozarabs can be. The former would have been erroneously con- 
sidered Mozarab by historians if the Arabic scribe had not designated him as 
a Gascon, and the latter would not have “qualified” as Mozarab if the Latin 
Scribe had not mentioned his Arabic alias. 


I have especially sought to question the over-reliance on marriage as an 
explanatory model for non-Mozarab Arabicization because inherent in this 
approach is the stance that Arabicization was the preserve of the Mozarabs. 
This implicit assumption has reciprocally encouraged the perception of Ara- 
bicization as an inherited genealogical trait, largely accessible only by graft- 
Ing oneself onto the ethnic tree, so to speak. This notion is also encouraged 
by Most scholars’ insistence on the paucity of conversion to Christianity 
Immediately prior to, or in the wake of, Toledo's conquest. Some historians 
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have allowed for a “Mozarabization” of the Christian immigrant populus 
without resorting to marriage as an explanation, but, again, such a term pre. 
sumes that Arabic culture belonged to Mozarabs. 


The nature of our sources sometimes prevents us from making more 
than educated conjectures concerning the nature and impetus for the cultural 
Arabicization in Toledo, but the ultimate aim of this article has been to pro- 
pose not only potential solutions to the anomalies identified in the preceding 
pages, but also an alternate interpretative approach. 


I therefore would like to proffer that historians should describe the 
aforementioned Toledans of the late eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries not as “Mozarabized” but rather as culturally Arabicized, in the qualified 
anthroponomic, linguistic and literary sense of the term. Avoiding the term 
“Mozarabized” frees us from the loaded notions of Mozarab ethnic identity, 
with its unique history and perceived “ethnic markers”, such as adherence to 
the Visigoth Rite" (which was not applicable to all segments of the popula- 
tion) and cultural Arabicization (which was detectable across the communal 
spectrum). Furthermore, I would like to introduce the idea that the phenome- 
non which we have examined could also be described as Arabicizing, for to 
participate in an Arabic milieu was likely often a conscious choice. 


Avoiding a predominantly ethnic preoccupation with Mozarabs also al- 
lows us to sidestep the question of whether some were the descendants of 
converts. Either way, the Mozarabs of newly Christian Toledo were an Ara- 
bicized and Arabicizing community, and so were a number of their Christian 
immigrant neighbors. To be sure, I am not arguing that one cannot speak of a 
contemporary notion of Mozarab identity or that Mozarabs had not been the 
predominant bearers of Arabic culture in Christian Toledo. Rather, I am 
stressing that utilizing terms such as “Arabicized” and "Arabicizing", as op- 
posed to “Mozarabized”, unbinds the cultural phenomenon from the weight 
of ethnic undertones and helps to make erstwhile onomastic anomalies, such 
as non-Mozarab Christian Arabicization and Arabicizing, seem a little less 
problematic and some historiographical preoccupations, such as whether any 
Mozarabs descended from Muslims, seem a little less important. 





37) See note 5. 
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SCENES FROM FIRST AND SECOND SAMUEL RETOLD IN 
APHRAHAT’S FOURTEENTH DEMONSTRATION, 
“EXHORTATORIA” 


BY 
Craig E. MORRISON, O.Carm. 


In his fierce “Exhortatoria” to the church leadership, Aphrahat borrows 
three scenes from First and Second Samuel to challenge the clergy of his day 
to become virtuous leaders. He urges them to consider the punishment meted 
out to Eli’s sons (1 Sam 2,12-36) as an illustration of the divine response to 
corrupt priests. The death of Uzzah (2 Sam 6,6-8), he argues, illustrates God’s 
reaction to abuses in religious worship. And the confrontation between the 
wise woman of Abel of Beth-maacah and Joab (2 Sam 20,14-22) provides an 
example of wise and prudent leadership. This paper will discuss Aphrahat’s 
interpretation of these biblical stories and explore how they serve the overall 
argument of his “Exhortatoria” to the church leaders of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. 


THE FOURTEENTH DEMONSTRATION 


Aphrahat addresses his homily to the religious leadership and member- 
ship of the church in which he lived (col. 573.4-6)': 
miret has mina nCnxsüxteo réxlxoQ nCalnman 
Gal durer thee trés cal. mla na 


Bishops, priests, deacons, and all the church of God with all 
its children that are with us in each place. 


Immediately after this salutation, he launches into his exhortation (col. 573.15- 
19): “We are informing you, our brothers and our friends, and while we are 
informing you we are also reminding ourselves about what has happened in 
bead days because of our sins that have multiplied, becoming fierce and bitter”. 
Tum to God!” he exhorts church leaders, lifting the language of repentance 


IRI e (oM == — 


D 1) References to the Demonstrations follow the section and/or column and line number 
fom [. PARISOT (ed.), Aphraatis Demonstrationes, PS | (Paris, 1894). 
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from Jeremiah and Isaiah (82). Then Aphrahat specifies his complaint (col, 
577.1-2): “There have arisen leaders among our people who have abandoned 
the law and have glorified themselves with iniquity”. The first corruption 
charge has to deal with religious leaders lending with interest. But the primary 
infraction is a perversion of justice (col. 581.15-17): “in these [crimes], my 
brothers, some of us have walked, not doing right judgement and not seeking 
righteousness”. Aphrahat underscores the biblical image of God as the judge 
(85-6) who visits judgement upon unjust judges (89). A parade of boastful bib- 
lical characters (§10) who received their comeuppance from God bolsters his 
argument. It is within this exemplary sequence that Aphrahat refers to the 
books of Samuel for the first time (col. 592.25-col. 593.1): 


Cauet cens Ls amu fären Ms noms bs ua 
remeron mama wë 


The sons of Eli the priest, because they aggrandised 
themselves over the people, were rejected from the 
priesthood of the Holy One. 


Further along Aphrahat will accuse the sons of Eli of greed. But before com- 
ing to them he offers his audience his first positive example of religious 
leadership: the wise woman from Abel of Beth-maacah’, 


1. The wise woman in Abel of Beth-maacah (2 Sam 20,14-22) 


Aphrahat searches the Bible for wise men and women who, as peace- 
makers and reconcilers, provided exemplar leadership. Not only men, he in- 
sists, but also women have been virtuous leaders. He offers to his male audi- 
ence of religious leaders five biblical women as examples for their consider- 
ation. The contrast between their leadership and that of these biblical women 
may have been all the more poignant if the religious leaders of Aphrahat’s 
day did not enjoy having women held up to them as models. 


Aphrahat turns his attention to the unnamed woman of Abel of Beth- 


2) Aphrahat's Bible is a Syriac version probably very close to the Peshitta. For a com- 
plete discussion of this question see R. J. OWENS, The Genesis and Exodus Citations of 
Aphrahat the Persian Sage, MPIL 3 (Brill, Leiden, 1983), especially p. 247. For further evi- 
dence that support Owens’ argument see C. MORRISON, “The Reception of the Book of Daniel 
i Aphrahat’s V Demonstration, ‘On Wars'", Hugoye. Journal of Syriac Studies 7:1 (2004) 

9-99, 

3) But more knowledge about gender relations among Christians in the Sasanian Empire 
in Aphrahat's time is needed to further develop this idea. However, it is clear that Aphrahat 
Stresses that these first examples of proper leadership are all women. 
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aacah (2 Sam 20,14-22). While four other women are also mentioned (the 
woman from Tekoa [2 Sam 14,2-20], Deborah, Joel and Rebecca), he fo- 
uses on the woman from Abel of Beth-maacah who confronted Joab in 2 
Et 20. Aphrahat’s attention on her is rather surprising since she finds her- 
self in a list with other, more famous women. And her appearance on the bib- 
lical stage is so brief that the biblical narrator does not even tell us her name. 
But this anonymous, discerning woman caught Aphrahat’s exegetical eye. 





M 





In 2 Samuel 20 David has just returned to the city of Jerusalem, having 
quelled Absalom's rebellion. He is immediately beset by another insurrection 
by Sheba son of Bichri. David orders Abishai to pursue Sheba son of Bichri 
and Joab's men set out in pursuit. Along the way, the scheming Joab tricks 
Amasa, killing him in a way ret iscent of Abner's murder (2 Sam 3,26-27). 
Within this fast paced narrative, it is the wise woman who calms the situation 
and in doing so functions as a foil to the rash Joab with his siege apparatus. 
Aphrahat, perceiving the contrast between Joab's impulsive leadership and 
that of the wise woman, highlights not only the action of the wise woman, but 
also her words to Joab. The prudent woman instructs the imprudent man. 





Aphrahat takes up the biblical narrative at the point where Sheba (in the 
Peshitta, Shamu) is holed up in the town of Abel of Beth-maacah that Joab 
has besieged (col. 596.8-26): 

ts sans ste x2 Ltrs naar ram rhèure usa 
e» An eamas roto wor As tas 

Aro sons orto. acax dteréo rn. ma retar 
Bam tort tare oral oh dtr’ ror aoe 
sam emo ris oom ares Messa mto en 
asr Limet mére ras date x ir oom 
e. mV teeta Lines more all, asobs dure 
riam rom rs M» aso co Laure A A a 
mare arat das ts sans tw retay Are 

m md Atzsscn À dira À aso wor ris 
mia ps Ame Miro etar qo mat u err rams 
«m mariza stan ta Lamet met domaa rena 
rebdure na Litres reus eama sta) etar 


Reconciliation happened in Israel through a woman when Shamu’ son of 

Bichri rebelled against David. A wise woman spoke with Joab from the 

wall and said, “Listen, Joab, listen”. He responded, “I am listening”. Then 
PR Rer Se 

4) The Peshitta renders the name 956 as a aus. 
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she said to Joab, “They used to say formerly, ‘they were inquiring of the 
prophets. Then they would destroy’. Am I the one who recompenses Isra- 
el that you are seeking to destroy a youth and his mother in Israel”, Joab 
said to her, “Far be it from me. I will not bring to ruin. ! will not destroy. 
For it is not so. Rather a man, Shamu son of Bichri, raised his hand 
against King David. Give him to us and we will go”. She said to him, 
“Now then, his head will be thrown down to you from the wall”. So she 
went and spoke with the entire populace and she cut off the head of Sha- 
mu son of Bichri and they threw it down from the wall to Joab. Thus, 
there was reconciliation in Israel through a woman. 


The Peshitta text of 2 Sam 20,15-22 reads as follows: 


ch, go As iens amara réas daso dors mala otra alsa [15] 
tax mant MG ora. mas ras misa véi charge Anon 

ams ina tax ven ras rt ddur Atoa [16] 

UA trea réal sate area atada asser 

am cie ail tera sa am dur ol retenta mhal too [17] 

réng sax tenet kr AS An ml ere 

7210 Q9 aam etre tarde euet eire [18] 

versa» Qo ras onm irer Mess 

dure sar M moe rire Aniu date rire [19] 

ts mhodt. sald sch Limrés marda eA Alam 

Laure ra sale HÀ A soy ail terra sr rés [20] 

mns tas to sosax mets tal, d 2 tal, re ram ram cà [21] 
bh, te e» à dira momania À (asm mar aim Ls rx mur 
tax qe mund nd eax roms rem ar cháu et ead etort 

Anen mut manmia mhamaus ns mlas dal rhdure Aca [22] 
antso tanes ora. rétoa oral etar Qe martira tan ts 

realm dal plrtord ora. name man wire aliea roto pm aml 


They entered and camped against him [Shamu] in Abel and in Beth- 
maacah. They set ambushes against the city and it [the city] was in distress. 
All the people with Joab were incited to tear down the wall. [16] Then a 
wise woman called from the wall saying, “Hear! Hear!” Tell Joab, “Come 
here. I intend to speak to you”. [17] So he approached her and she said to 
him, “Are you Joab?” “I am”, he said to her. She said to him, “Hear the 
words of your maidservant”. He answered, “I am listening”. [18] The wo- 
man said, “Formerly they often used to say, ‘They were inquiring of the 
prophets. Then they were destroying’. [19] Am I the one who recompenses 
Israe] that you are trying to kill a youth and his mother in Israel? Do not 
swallow up the inheritance of the Lord”. [20] Joab responded and said to 
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her. “Far be it from me. I will not swallow up or bring to ruin. [21] It is not 
so. Rather, a man from the hill country of Ephraim, Shamu son of Bichri is 
his name, stretched out his hands against King David. Him alone give to 
me. Then I will go from the city”. The woman said to Joab, “Now then, his 
head will be thrown down to you from the wall”. [22] So the woman went 
16 all the people with her wisdom and they took the head of Shamu son of 
Bichri and they threw it down from the wall to Joab. Then Joab blew the 
trumpet and they left the city and each one went to his dwelling. Joab re- 
turned to Jerusalem to the king. 


Aphrahat's reason for selecting this story appears in the inclusion that 
frames his retelling of it: “Reconciliation happened in Israel through a wom- 
an" and “thus there was reconciliation in Israel through a woman” (reàào € taa 
Lime» eux nam and rhin ans Atrea reur eama). Good leader- 
ship. he argues, brings about reconciliation and in the Bible this has often 
occurred through women. He summarises the introduction to the biblical 
scene in order to focus on the exchange between Joab and the woman, elimi- 
nating the wise woman’s reference to herself as “your maid servant” when 
she addresses Joab. 





2 Sam 20,18 is a near exact citation of the Peshitta's interpretation of 
this difficult Hebrew verse. But Aphrahat’s adjustment to the Peshitta text of 
2 Sam 20,19 reveals his interpretation of the rather cryptic saying in the pre- 
ceding verse (“Formerly they often used to say..."). Where the Peshitta reads 
A Aka dure eass Aphrahat has eM, 32083 dure eiss. By bor- 
rowing za from the previous line (casa), Aphrahat tries to make sense 
out of 2 Sam 20,18-19 (Peshitta text). The wise woman reminds Joab that in 
the past, before someone would destroy (20>), that person would consult 
the prophets. Then she accuses him: “But you (Joab) are destroying (asad) 
without prophetic consultation”. Aphrahat continues to employ the verb tare. 
In the Peshitta, Joab responds to the wise woman: Maure a sa, A 
CT will not swallow up or bring to ruin”). But Aphrahat has him respond 
asare a Maure. À CT will not bring to ruin. I will not destroy") in which 
Asure re comes from the Peshitta text and tsare <a is his own addition”. 
This sort of double interpretation in which Aphrahat takes the word from the 
Peshitta and then adds his own term to co-ordinate with this argument ap- 
Pears elsewhere in the Demonstrations’. 


Re ett rt 
5) Aphrahat drops the Peshitta phrase re t» maakt. aad rei entirely. 
6) See the Fifth Demonstration, “On Wars”, where Dan 2,44 reads Là à and 
Aphrahat reads tas ra Ash eA. The first verb comes from the Peshitta while the se- 
cond is Aphrahat’s addition as it serves his argument in the Fifth Demonstration. See C. 
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Aphrahat underscores the role of the wise woman. Where the Peshitta 
has oho, zu ras mias dal ddur direa (“So the woman went to all 
the people with her wisdom”) Aphrahat writes: as mas ma alla dires 
(“So she went and spoke with the entire populace”), emphasising that the 
woman spoke with the people. Then where the Peshitta has oz. masia, 
“they took the head of...” Aphrahat reads “she cut off his head...” (nxt &amaa), 
These changes highlight the woman’s role in resolving the siege of the city 
and bringing about reconciliation in Israel. Aphrahat breaks his interpreta- 
tion of the biblical account at this point. No mention is made of Joab’s blow- 
ing the trumpet and sounding the retreat (2 Sam 20,22b) so as not to shift the 
focus from the wise woman. Thus, Aphrahat offers the woman of Abel Beth- 
maacah in 2 Samuel 20 as a model for the corrupt religious leadership of his 
day. As he retells her story, he also provides an interpretation for the difficult 
text of 2 Sam 20,18. The wise woman calmed the hot headed Joab and saved 
her city. 


Aphrahat leaves these five women leaders, models of reconciliation, 
and returns to his fiery exhortation. Leaders have a risen among them who 
are to be likened to the serpent by whose advice Adam went out from para- 
dise (§12). Aphrahat then traces how jealousy and discord have brought de- 
struction upon several biblical characters ($13). He contrasts these traits with 
the gifts of “love”, imitating the Pauline rhetoric of 1 Cor 13,1-13 (§14). The 
exhortation returns in §16 as Aphrahat pleads with the leaders to be good 
shepherds so that they might receive recompense from the head shepherd 
(613.9-11). He then moves from general accusations that might apply to any- 
one to more specific infractions of the religious leadership (col. 613.25-col. 
616.1): “For let us not scorn the ministry of the Holy One, lest we will be re- 
jected by him, just as he said through the prophet: ‘because you have reject- 
ed the law of God, I will reject you from the priesthood’”. Turning again to 
the Books of Samuel, Aphrahat considers the fate of Hophni and Phineas as 
an example of such rejection. 


2. The Priests Hophni and Phineas 


Aphrahat begins his treatment of Hophni and Phineas with a summary 
of priestly duties as described in the OT: they wear holy vestments, offer 
sacrifice, atone for Israel, teach the people and consecrate the assembly. He 





Morrison, “The Reception of the Book of Daniel in Aphrahat’s V Demonstration, ‘On 
Was", Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 7:1 (2004) 69-99. 
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reviews the story of Abihu and Nadab described in Lev 10,1-2, exploiting 
the cryptic nature of that biblical account to expand and explain it. He then 
turns to Hophni and Phineas (col. 616.16-col. 617.15): 


4uui450 Aën ore dr amas ox 3045 Aa 
armà qm ames atas As rema da aus 
dress ns vn cosi alara aml dam réuass 
Woas daa ranis m ad elemi rés ataga 
durant Are durgun durea ama rés rÀ 
emt rôns mla qo acar dà aire ért durées 
Mta eLm etords dials ndis drenat aom 
més ans am réi sia am) teo ure 

dur etag ra, nla d aula eire asart 
amer Om anr tar A a rA emie maal 


tn m Apyu taa tal ml vi aks re 
rm am d d métal ré ré as vi etas 
xo minas As mar Chr res op 

met ema da are alao À hart mhrasa oi 
eto À reseed al vi ances rd ta renas 
read shadsds Lam tetas edama ram 
eea rem wilds im um Âe cam etam nse 
aad als e» ro amo 


And not only Nadab and Abihu [acted corruptly] but also Hophni and 
Phineas, sons of Eli the priest, because they honoured themselves over the 
service that they had been commanded to do. They greedily took the por- 
tion from the people. They abused women who were praying at the tent of 
meeting. But Eli, their father, did not rebuke them angrily and forcefully, 
but rather feebly and listlessly he censured them. When he heard from the 
entire people, who were in an uproar, that the priests, the teachers, were 
conducting themselves corruptly, then he called them and said to them: 
“My sons, what is this report that I am hearing about you from all the 
People, that you are abusing the people of God. No, my sons, this report 
about you is not good. If a person sins against a person, he petitions God. 
If against God a person sins, to whom can he petition? This was the flim- 
EN reprimand with which Eli rebuked his sons. He was silent and they did 
not accept his castigating rebuke. O Eli, chief priest of the people, when 
your sons, corrupt men, did not listen to you, it was not necessary for the 
Priesthood that you oversee, that you should participate in the sins that 
your sons were committing. Even though it was known that before the 
people he rebuked them, [he did] not [do so] with all his heart. 


Aphrahat’s interpretation of 1 Sam 2,12-36 shifts the focus from the 
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sins of Hophni and Phineas to Eli’s half hearted response to their corruption. 
At issue is the fact that in the biblical account Eli died along with his two 
sons on the day the ark was taken by the Philistines. According to the bibli- 
cal account, the “man of God” who came to Eli mentioned that only his two 
sons would die; he did not threaten Eli’s life. Why then did Eli die the same 
day as his two sons? Aphrahat exploits this question, criticising Eli for hav- 
ing “participated” (.skah+àx) in his sons’ corruption. And because of this, 
he shared their fate. Aphrahat’s point is twofold: not only must priestly cor- 
tuption stop, the religious leadership must admonish corrupt priests. 


He begins by taking up the words of the “man of God” in 1 Sam 2,29: 


etam Qo dross 1210020 mita v.a eisa) 
was Lier den atan ambos t ge asks use eis Ataa 


Why have you despised my sacrifices and my offerings that I commanded 
from the desert? You have honoured your sons more than me with the re- 
sult that you chose from the best of all the offerings of the children of Is- 
rael, my people. 


Aphrahat reworks this charge against Eli into an accusation against Hophni 
and Phineas: jam dam rémasr rdhazach en amsas ata.s As "because 
they honoured themselves over the service that they had been commanded to 
do”. The verb «a. is key to this section of the fourteenth Demonstration. 
Those who honour (ta.) God are contrasted with those who abuse (t+) the 
temple service. Later on Aphrahat will compare how the Philistines “hon- 
oured” (ta.) the ark whereas Uzzah failed to do so Go). 


Aphrahat offers his interpretive summary of the activity of the priests 
taking their portion: A. ci. cma ye reos alara, “They [Hophni and 
Phineas] greedily took the portion from the people”. This is a reworking of 
1 Sam 2,13: ns gr cam yam imar réa, “the portion of the priests they 
were taking from the people”. Aphrahat ignores the role that the priests’ servant 
plays in the biblical text (2 Sam 2,13: rimas real, ram reàrea “the priests’ 
servant would come”) and adds the word “greedily”. That Eli’s sons acted 
greedily can be derived from the Peshitta text in 1 Sam 2,13, where there is an 
addition unique to the Peshitta: (iss Wàt iz» am) arasa; “they made for 
themselves a three-pronged fork”. The fork itself, as the Peshitta presents the 





7) The Peshitta version simplifies the account of the people coming to sacrifice as it is 
reported in the Hebrew Text and it puts greater emphasis on the abusive and corrupt activities 
of Eli's sons, see C. MORRISON, The Character of the Syriac Version of the First Book of 
Samuel (MPIL 11; Leiden, 2001) 24-26. 
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scene. seems to be an illegitimate device invented by Eli’s sons to further 
their corrupt practices. 


Aphrahat focused on the greed of Hophni and Phineas when he intro- 
duced these priests in the Fourteenth Demonstration (col. 592.25-col.593.1, 
cited above). He returns to this argument later on (§§22-25) where he de- 
clares that it was because of greed that Hophni and Phineas died®. Among 
their other crimes, Aphrahat reports that they were abusing the women com- 
ing to pray, a near exact citation of the Peshitta text of 1 Sam 2,22: 
mnan eigr Re ets). Here he sets the verb tag, “to abuse”, 
in opposition to the verb ta., “to honour”. 


Another modification of the biblical account is Aphrahat’s reference to 
the priests as “teachers” (rials). "Teacher" was among the primary func- 
tions of the priest in Aphrahat's world (see col. 616.10-11, sas ail The 
first time he mentions a specific charge of corruption by priests in the Four- 
teenth Demonstration, he writes (col. 580.12): wales rives maiso “and 
its priests teach for payment”. Prescinding from the corruption charge, it is 
clear that “teaching” was central to Aphrahat’s understanding of the priest's 





8) Aphrahat often associates these two priests with “greed” (yas) in the Fourteenth 
Demonstration (col. 629.10-12): 
Vë qn urd Atoa has she de Eart diaa 
And as for the wicked priests, the sons of Eli, greed destroyed them from among 
the living. 
This idea is repeated in $40 (cot. 689.5-7): 
rento œhaims pa aawa addon’ As Aën redan Aso 
Because of Eli's sons’ greedy desire, they were rejected and they left behind the 
priesthood of the Holy One. 
This theme appears again in the Eighteenth Demonstration, “Against the Jews 
concerning Virginity and Holiness” (col. 832.16-19): 
in av mi aan da hangaa da, an us ohare 
: dures oturheto rhasma sten 
Eli would have participated and abided in holiness had he not begot Hophni and 
Phineas who abused the priesthood and conducted themselves greedily. 
The condemnation of greed is a particularly important theme in the Fourteenth 
Demonstration and Hophni and Phineas become the primary examples of this 
vice. They are mentioned again in this Demonstration when Aphrahat wants to 
teach his audience that titles, such as “priest” or "elder", do not save the individu- 
al (col. 633.23-26): 
Ar weng pan rh go ro pla rå mi mediae vie 
mansio mal amar rda amare sul a 
Brothers, titles do not bring life and they do not rescue from death, just as they did 
not rescue Nadab and Abihu and they did not save Hophni and Phineas. 
9) The Peshitta here is different from the Hebrew text, see C. MORRISON, The Character 


Of the Syriac Version of the First Book of Samuel (MPIL 11; Leiden, 2001) 139-140. 
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role. Later on (§26) Aphrahat exhorts the “shepherds” (i.e., religious leaders) 
who would call themselves teachers, but are, in fact, hypocrites. The addition 
“teachers” at this point in his argument serves to associate Hophni and 
Phineas with the priests in Aphrahat’s own day. 


Then Aphrahat turns to the Peshitta text of 1 Sam 2,23-25: 
eo 5 vert dure äs rx yam) trea 
Ge ns ola d rés anal, in’ aner 
éi mans tar nom rls An in «À [24] 
rte mal jade o ema rire anas 


ta dus ré tr aa rt pro d van) état ta réa ye [25] 
ur Roms reto nus My jamanrér ral asc Aa rés vr d 


He said to them, “Why are you acting according to these words. About 
your infamous renown I am hearing from all this people. No, my sons, for 
this news that I am hearing is not good, that you are bringing the Lord's 
people to naught. If someone sins against a person, let him beseech God. 
But if someone sins against God, whom can he beseech”. But they did not 
listen to the voice of their father because the Lord was wanting to kill 
them. 


Though Aphrahat rearranges some of the words and phrases, for the most part 
he follows the Peshitta account. He renders more parallel the double mention of 
Eli's hearing the evil report. The Peshitta phrase tx ges zÄ adure keen 
translates the difficult Hebrew phrase mrov 5299". Aphrahat has avoided 
the problem altogether by writing rer ms ature wt enen, a harmo- 
nisation to Peshitta 2 Sam 2,22, a text that he has just cited (col. 616.21). 
This harmonisation also allows Aphrahat to include again his favourite term, 
Veg, “to abuse” to describe priestly corruption. The argument comes to a 
climax at the end of §21when Aphrahat quotes 1 Sam 2,30 where Vta. and 
Vue appear together: anze? lg tar stars AL (see below). 


But Aphrahat holds Eli responsible for his sons’ corruption because he 
shirked his responsibility. Four adverbs are introduced (B.res.si, Augeche 
durs, and à. rex. v3) to underscore Eli's failure to act even though the people 
were in an uproar (expanding 1 Sam 2,23: ream ras mls vn eun ass, 
“your evil reputation from this entire people"). Aphrahat develops the phrase 
in the Peshitta amazes rélal assax réa, “they did not listen to his voice”. 


10) The Peshitta translator has understood Hebrew Vay with the sense “to remove" and 
has translated it with YA, =, “to make cease”. 
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He accuses Eli of having kept silent. His exhortation comes to a climax when 
he pretends to speak directly to Eli: ^O Eli, chief priest of the people...". What 
in the biblical account is a rebuke of Hophni and Phineas becomes a rebuke of 
Eli. Note that Aphrahat breaks off the biblical citation just before it mentions 
that it was God's intention to kill Hophni and Phineas. Such information is not 
helpful to his argument as it mitigates Eli’s responsibility. 


The point of Aphrahat’s exegesis is twofold. First, he, unlike Eli, is not 
remaining silent in the face of priestly corruption. Second, a strident rebuke 
of church leaders, some of whom are corrupt like Hophni and Phineas, is 
necessary in his own day. His interpretation of this passage seeks to explain 
why Eli died the same day as his sons: as Eli “participated” in the sins of his 
sons, so he participated in their fate. Thus, both Eli, because he acquiesced, 
and his sons, because of their greed and corruption, are negative examples 
for the Church leadership in Aphrahat's time!!. 


3. Uzzah's death 


In §20 of the Fourteenth Demonstration, Aphrahat returns to the ques- 
tion of corrupt priests, recalling the deaths of Hophni and Phineas that he 
treated earlier. Then he turns to the episode of Uzzah’s death in 2 Sam 6,6-7 
(repeated in 1 Chr 13,9-10): 

TDN mais KID MAD ID) T9 wo 
mya mm wn [7] Wan wos ^» o MR 
DT PR O9 DD non o7 2» OORT DO v5" 

They came to the threshing floor of Nacon. Uzzah stretched out his hand 

to the ark of God and he seized it because the oxen shook"? it. The Lord 

became angry with Uzzah and God struck him there... So he died there 

beside the ark of God. 
Atar mot As mure rires Monto où se ren, obrero 
etah eh almae lal ma wrea 
rete nd uma ris Gtr mat Awhea 
rares mate dal quà dua mure Mores da 


EE 
. 11) Aphrahat’s citation (col. 617.5) agrees with Peshitta MS 6h4 and Peshitta lectionary 
911 in 1 Sam 224: 
Aphrahat: aasta reine amas io ras 
Peshitta 1 Sam 2,24: exe a saxa rm rés 
Peshitta MS 6h4 and Peshitta lectionary 911: als vant amas riw reams 
12) The meaning of 2220 is unclear in this context. 
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They came to the firm threshing floors. Uzzah stretched out his hand to 
the ark of the Lord and he seized it because the oxen slipped. The Lord 
became angry with Uzzah and the Lord struck him there because he 
stretched out his hand. So he died there beside the ark of God. 


What was Uzzah’s capital offence? The question leaps off the page of 


the Hebrew text, making this passage among the Bible’s most enigmatic. In 
the Hebrew text of 2 Sam 6,7 an apparent explanation for his death is lost in 
the cryptic phrase rou. The paucity of explanations provoked the Chroni- 
cler, the first interpreter of this passage, to write “because he stretched out 
his hand to the ark” (1 Chr 13,10) where the Hebrew of 2 Sam 6,7 reads 
oo »»" This explanation from 1 Chr 13,10 then found its way into the Pe- 
shitta text of 2 Sam 6,7 (mare \xares As). But this reason, which hardly 
justifies the death penalty, did not satisfy Aphrahat who reflects on Uzzah’s 
death in one of his lengthiest interpretations of any biblical passage (col. 
620.17-625.8): 


tare 151 UA amnas Mos 

an rhs rte wë tal arbre ertas sea 
rens Änn As ass das Myso ren, rires 
rodas dano tardera hilar reatus À toms rer 
oho ereny hee ay dual anand malice 
cnrs mhazos rucaxhs remas Ls ema ris are 
vene am simo dura Chata rtm ms ath 
tase el as hase doer X. Ae reas mans 
333 My» sam dn washed rx pam tena twa 
ss aes bras stao Litman estat asto 
oh tora mans reram) san ans NES réa 
HAM ems quais all ma amie amr 
als RES lowe ist pens tudas 

EN AV nce A ml tre iss ems rens 
AAA cd pI deo aiio amides dmm 

wodideha A amd mien ersaat endast Mon 
ee usara mhamiao tarta aloe 

alode paès rÀ robes anor yin’ jour 
réistai matax ta réim oeh resta raie da 
wath al ay xs ea l mama editor 





13) omer x95 no no" Tweros rr see Sp mmm TT FT The Lord became 


angry with Uzzah and he struck him there because he stretched out his hand to the ark. So he 
died there before God. 
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Ata’ 25 alse mo potia d giis liist tad 
moti aa RAS dn al mahue ehana) 

ana m» css sur ds manva dels 
adasha As rda al elar aami aam qp rua 
dial 108 xama reram) erao 1087 Here 

oma tas Aa ite aar ae lidot A ea 
Aliaa rhasal idia losis ende mtas eism 
Kam e en mia alara vata. Nadua ras puo 
dao AN ato rus dutie ro Mom ris Muere 
alamad Aa miss nto etn att ew as 030 
taas dual malar uum miet mhanal mhal 
ram Ai, e» or taaas Muse dX mare 

ana V tme qn ra eea, ras oo miles 
mätas aia rmi mhannl tas rx van resm 
Adila asrlar wert nA rhaisn=a roe 

Mech. às atmréo résotns allra am tan,» 
atar ma pare teas com at viet am d han 
allodra hamal atao 01223 ins oms rie 
alura races tago redia muiaa sta be Aë 
matax ta area mars mhasol ataa redila 

dam anzu rat Ane needa matax risians 
reduta ddres mari ta mto dan My» amin 
ch, tz rnb cut ms A A a wg 

rare am ems My dels alude riat 
15623 qmi» awa uct das otym Senf 

mire mhaso mhsal Alas An dX pore 
hatad pase taas dun qe nat mawe asa tade 
momo adiàsha Ls malaza réicial aaa (mg 

ao riÀasen am rewa malt njam asa 

Jortz Ate lain ma dome a ethan 


For, because of the iniquity of the sons of Aaron, clothed in holiness, they 
[Nadab and Abihu] were thrown outside the city without pity in an un- 
clean place. Because of the iniquity of the sons of Eli, the people of Israel 
fell by the sword of the Philistines and the ark of the covenant was led 
away. They brought it to Ashdod, to the temple of Dagon, an unclean 
house, Also Uzzah the priest, because he scomed the service of the ark of 
God, [God] slaughtered him" and he died. 


TEN 
14) Literally, "[God] breached a breach”. 
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What, friends, was Uzzah’s negligence, if not because he carried the ark 
on a wagon. Thus, he transgressed the law and he did what was not com- 
manded by Moses. For when the leaders of Israel brought offerings for 
the dedication of the tabernacle, oxen and wagons, the Holy One com- 
manded Moses, his servant, and he said to him, “take from them and give 
to the Levites so that with the wagons they might accomplish the work in 
the tabernacle, and they will carry on wagons all the service items of the 
tabernacle”. For he said to him, “Give to the Gershonites enough for their 
service. But to the Kohathites do not give anything because the service of 
holy things has been handed over to them. On their shoulders they will 
carry [them] with honour, splendour and praise”. 


You know, brothers, that the ark of the covenant was never carried on a 
wagon until that time when the leaders of the Philistines sent it and they 
put it on a wagon while two cows, whose calves were restrained from fol- 
lowing them, were dragging [it]. When the Israelites received the ark, the 
Levites brought it down from the cart (as the Philistines had sent it) and 
they put it in the house of Abinadab which was in Gibeath. They were 
wanting to transport it in that way and not on their shoulders as the Holy 
One had commanded Moses, and Moses had commanded the priests. 


Did not Uzzah know that when Joshua son of Nun crossed the Jordan thus 
God commanded him: “The priests will carry the ark and they will go be- 
fore the people and the Jordan will be divided”. Then all the people set 
out. Uzzah knew about this! Because of this, he justly received the 
judgement in [divine] wrath. 


And David, when he saw that the Lord had slaughtered Uzzah, he was 
afraid to bring the ark of God to himself. So he brought it to the house of 
Obar-adom" the Gittite, because Obar-adom was from the Philistine town 
of Gath, from an unclean people and not from Israel. He knew that who- 
ever does not honour the ark of God is wounded with severe pains and 
with terrible wounds, just as the Philistines had been wounded with their 
hemorrhoids and the Ekronites had cried out saying, “Let the ark go to 
Gath”. From that time Obar-adom knew that, when the Philistines had led 
[the ark] back in that time, they had made an offering for the ark. 





The sons of Eli, Hophni and Phineas, priests, abusers of the service, were 
killed. But the Philistines feared and honoured the ark of God. When they 
sent it [back], they sent it off with offerings. In their eyes, it was thought 
to be a great God. For earlier, when they saw that it had come to the camp 
[of the Israelites] they said, “Woe to us, because look, God has come to 
the camp of the Hebrews. Be strong, Philistines! Because this is the God 
who destroyed the Egyptians through all the plagues”. 


15) Aphrahat follows the Peshitta's spelling of this name (MT: crx-335). 
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See, friends, that Obar-adom, the Gittite, was blessed because the ark of 
God entered his house. And when David brought it up from the house of 
Obar-adom to the city of Zion, he ordered the priests and they carried it 
on their shoulders. Then David went on foot, rejoicing and enjoying him- 
self before the ark, while Michal, daughter of Saul, mocked him. 


Aphrahat’s argument can be structured around the three times that he 
addresses his listeners directly, either as “friends” Le San) or (are) “broth- 
ers”. To explain the death of Uzzah, Aphrahat digresses into an excursus that 
could be titled “biblical precepts for ark transportation”. Uzzah was killed 
because he “scorned” the proper handling of the ark, namely, because he 
failed to carry the ark on the shoulders according to the divine prescription. 
(One wonders why Uzzah’s brother, Ahio, guilty of the same infraction, did 
not share Uzzah’s fate.) An underlying theme is that the Bible shows how 
priestly negligence and corruption leads to uncleanness. Nadab and Abihu, 
because of their iniquity were pitilessly thrown into an unclean place. Be- 
cause of the iniquity of Hophni and Phineas the ark was brought into an un- 
clean house. Then, after explaining Uzzah’s infraction, the ark was brought 
to the house of Obar-adom, that is, to an unclean people. 


Aphrahat begins his interpretation with a summary of the corrupt priests 
mentioned thus far. The crimes of Nadab and Abihu have already been dis- 
cussed (§18). Aphrahat now adds to the biblical account in two ways. First the 
Bible is not so specific about the place where the bodies of Nadab and Abihu 
were deposited. Num 3,4 only mentions that the event took place in the Sinai 
desert; there is no mention of the “unclean place” (renal, r‘thre), though 
Aphrahat is well aware that wherever their dead bodies were cast, the place 
would be rendered “unclean” (Num 19,11-13). Second, the Bible does not 
suggest that the ark of the covenant fell into Philistine hands because of the 
transgressions of Hophni and Phineas. The “man of God” in 1 Sam 2,34 limits 
himself to the fate of Eli’s sons; the ark’s confiscation to an unclean house is 
Not part of the punishment. But Aphrahat wants to show the parallels between 
the fates of Nadab, Abihu, Hophni and Phineas with that of Uzzah. 


Aphrahat identifies Uzzah as a priest, though neither 2 Samuel nor 
1 Chronicles honour Uzzah with this title. Josephus, by contrast, notes that it 
was precisely because Uzzah was not a priest that God’s wrath fell upon him 
when he touched the ark'. But within the context of the Fourteenth Demon- 
PN EEN 


16) “But when they had advanced as far as a certain spot, the so-called threshing-floor 
fy Cheidon, Ozas died by the wrath of God, for when the oxen tilted the ark, he stretched out 
is hand, wishing to steady [it]. Because he touched it (though not a priest), [God] caused him 
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stration, Uzzah’s story is only relevant in so far as he was a priest who ne- 
glected the “service” of the ark of God. And as a priest he becomes an ex- 
ample for the priests of Aphrahat’s day who are acting in a similar fashion, 
Uzzah’s crime was that he transgressed Moses’ command. This was the rea- 
son that God killed him (“breached a breach”, alluding to 2 Sam 6,8: 
rébhstah ré ges otha As). It becomes necessary for Aphrahat to review for 
his audience the biblical regulations on transporting the ark so that Uzzah’s 
infraction might be more apparent. He provides a summary of the Peshitta 
text of Num 7,2-10: 

«15104 eum qamamár duos rex A taut een rata astoa [2] 

einn La grater qnie réit 

FAIA Lio Aën We ciod ta ASS Ax r6 to pro omunan adero DI 

ram mao ur astoa Sch toda aitat oA 

réal ré ta tora [4] 

rëm udas yams uland jomia mim am [5] 

mujas dese sire rail jure oma 

ral ure lanta sun tad eras tasa [6] 

«omaes Amen art jal am. tad astea As dtd [7] 

murea aminkas àmo tt "äech om pta eda d'So, sata [8] 

Ferma ater’ ta tobe ret 

Và pons laa gol plies réetnoy réulass Moo am. «d Deno slo [9] 

maux rg rien? mous ristas réistat aston [10] 

ré En x0 omai2tan atal astoa 


Then the leaders of the Israelites approached, the heads of the house of 
their fathers, they were the leaders of the tribes who were on the census. 
(3] They brought their gifts to the Lord, six well built wagons and twelve 
oxen. There was a wagon for every two leaders and an ox for each one. 
They brought them before the tabernacle. [4] Then the Lord said to Mo- 
ses: [5] “Take from them, they will serve for the service in the tent of 
meeting, and give them to the Levites, each one according to the amount 
of his service. [6] Then Moses led the oxen and the wagons and he trans- 
ferred them to the Levites. [7] Two wagons and four oxen he gave to the 
Gershonites according to the amount of their service [8]. Four wagons 
and eight oxen he gave to the Merarites according to the amount of their 
service through Ithamar the son of Aaron, the priest. [9] But to the Koha- 








to die" (Ant. VIL4.2; the translation is from C. BEGG, Judean Antiquities Book $-7: Transla- 
tion and Commentary (S. MASON ed., Flavius Josephus: Translation and Commentary 4; Lei- 
den, 2005] 227-8). 
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thites he did not give anything because the service of the holy things he 
transferred to them and on their shoulders they should carry them. [10] 
The leaders brought the gift of consecration of the altar on the day that 
they anointed it. And the leaders presented their offerings before the Lord. 


This passage reminds the audience of the laws concerning the proper 
transport of the ark. Where Num 7,4 has trea Aphrahat reads aa», a har- 
monisation with his introduction to this passage (reae ven xasàre rs). He 
makes explicit that the wagons were for the "service" parts of the tabernacle 
(am uma hensd mis eA S alazia). Coming to the Kohathites, 
he renders Peshitta om. rA with 3àà «à, making the divine imperative all 
the more explicit. Then Aphrahat closes his reference to Num 7,2-10 with 
the addition réusazoa rhasmisa cta. reo: carrying of the ark on the shoul- 
ders was for honour, splendour and praise. He eliminates elements from the 
biblical text that could obfuscate the divine command that the ark was to be 
carried on the shoulders. 


Aphrahat then draws out the parallels between the account of the trans- 
fer of the ark from the Philistines to the Israelites in 1 Samuel 4-7 and its 
transfer in 2 Samuel 6. The ark was never transported in a wagon except on 
one occasion, when the Philistines, whom the audience can presume did not 
know any better, put the ark in a wagon. The disgrace of Uzzah's action 
comes into sharp relief: he transported the ark of the covenant like a Philis- 
tine! Aphrahat draws the audience's attention to the Levites’ role who im- 
mediately removed the ark from the wagon (1 Sam 6,15), implying that their 
Swift action was in response to the improper way the ark was being trans- 
ported. The audience begins to grasp why God so expeditiously dismissed 
Uzzah from this world. 


But perhaps the audience feels sympathy for Uzzah whose only crime 
might have been his ignorance of these regulations. Aphrahat allows Uzzah no 
quarter. The Philistines’ handling of the ark is contrasted with how Joshua or- 
dered the priests to bear the ark when the Israelites crossed the Jordan. The bib- 
lical text in Joshua 3-4 focuses on the carrying of the ark, an event, Aphrahat in- 
Sists, Uzzah knew or should have known. He implies that Uzzah wilfully flouted 
God's dictum to Moses and thus Aphrahat's audience should feel no pity for his 
hapless end. Aphrahat’s conclusion, “he justly received the judgement in wrath” 
Aso einat us durerea), interprets 2 Sam 6,7, “and the Lord's wrath 
blazed out against Uzzah” (rires re tros ët Aude). Thus Aphrahat 
has resolved the question that plagues any biblical reader: Why was Uzzah 
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killed? Because he knew better than to put the ark in a wagon”. 


Aphrahat now draws out the parallels with the fates of Nadab, Abihu 
and the sons of Eli. After the death of Uzzah, the frightened David brought 
the ark to the house of Obar-adom, the Gittite. Aphrahat reminds his audi- 
ence that Obar-adom, being from Gath, was a member of an “unclean peo- 
ple”. Thus, from the unclean place that received the bodies of the corrupt 
priests Nadab and Abihu, and from the unclean house that received the ark 
because of the corruption of Hophni and Phineas, now, due to the transgres- 
sion of Uzzah, the ark of the covenant winds up with an unclean people. 
Priestly corruption results in ritual uncleanness. 


Aphrahat perceives a crucial implication in the biblical story: Obar- 
adom, being a Philistine, would have been aware of the suffering that befell 
the people of Gath (1 Sam 5,8) when the ark came into their possession. He 
recalls the events in | Samuel 5-6 that he interprets as illustrating his point 
that anyone who fails to honour the ark is smitten by God'*. The Philistines, 
as Aphrahat reads the text, “feared” (alux) and “honoured” (ata.) the ark, 
{The biblical account makes no mention of the Philistines “honouring” the 
ark, though Aphrahat’s interpretation is easily derived from the text.) The 
Sage then returns to Hophni and Phineas, priests, who were killed, because 
they abused religious worship. The epitaph Aphrahat awards them, “abusers 
of the service” (ré&usuzà stag), is not in the Peshitta. He derives this 
charge from 1 Sam 2,22, where the Peshitta reports that Hophni and Phineas 
abused women (cia wtageaa), as he has already noted (col. 616.21). 
Aphrahat now interprets this abuse generically, as an abuse of the "service" 
at the Temple in Shiloh. This connects the deaths of Hophni and Phineas to 
the death of Uzzah, since they, according to Aphrahat, abused the divine 
“service”. But the actions of Hophni and Phineas (and Uzzah) contrast with 


17) The Midrash explains that the oxen stumbled (2 Sam 4,6) because the ark was not 

being carried appropriately (Num. Rab. 4.20): 
PPS NSO nw [DOM AD ID Ad EP e D 

SD 1 qom Tavs vmm GO YT? DOTS vn puo 

For the oxen stumbled (2 Sam 6,6). Why did they stumble? Because it was being con- 
veyed in a manner not in accordance with the Torah. They should have borne it on the shoul- 
der but they conveyed it on a wagon, and so the ark moved off of itself (Midrash Rabbah 
Numbers 1; [London, 1939] 128). 

When Numbers Rabbah comes to Uzzah's death, no link is made between this infrac- 
gon and God’s swift punishment. The rabbis focus on interpreting the cryptic Hebrew phrase 

BTO, 

18) Aphrahat confuses the biblical story in his retelling. It was the Ashdodites, not the 

people of Ekron, who sought to rid themselves of the ark. 
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the treatment the ark received from the Philistines, who honoured and feared 
it and returned it to the Israelites with offerings (1 Sam 6,10-12). The Philis- 
tines considered the ark itself to be a great god. Aphrahat turns to the Peshit- 
ta text of 1 Sam 4,6-9: 
raser résm rs aim otata réana.2 no dela asmea [6] 
re, ez) dace ré ag mhanot aruo Etas rutru 
A a atento sc, esch embed cbr een Aën edits aua [7] 
Andum gna Andre qn tm were dam rx 
edem mal reg ecole! ou rues ral tré d ee aim d 10 [8] 
retama ques jana 
aandar uye taad ulad ar Giles eia come alude [9] 
Onm axbadréa eto, aama 


The Philistines heard the sound of the shouting and said, “What is this 
sound of shouting in the camp of the Hebrews. Then they knew that the 
ark of the Lord had come into the camp. [7] The Philistines were afraid 
for they were thinking, God has come to the camp. Then they said, “Woe 
to us, for it has never been like this before. [8] Woe to us! Who will save 
us from the hands of this powerful God? This is the God who struck all 
the Egyptians with all sorts of plagues in the desert. [9] Take courage, O 
Philistines, lest you will serve the Hebrews just as they served you. Be 
men and do battle with them”. 


The major difference in Aphrahat’s rendition is the absence of the last 
word in | Sam 4,8 (re*53-23). Aphrahat may have in mind the fact that the 
Plagues occurred in Egypt, not in the desert. Also, instead of Peshitta reumy 
Aphrahat reads asaréx. This change co-ordinates with his discourse: God 
Killed Uzzah, God killed Hophni and Phineas, and God killed the Egyptians 
too. 


.  Aphrahat develops Obar-adom, the Gittite, who plays a very minor role 
in the biblical narrative, into a foil for Uzzah. He insists that Obar-adom 
knew the past history of the ark among his people, the Philistines (col. 
624.11 and 624.16). And twice Aphrahat points out that Uzzah knew or 
Should have known (col. 621.26 and 624.3) how Joshua had transported the 
ark. Thus, just as Obar-adom knew how his people had honoured the ark, so 
Uzzah had to have known about the proper treatment of the ark in Israelite 
history, This presentation of Obar-adom further underscores Aphrahat's ar- 
Eument that Uzzah cannot claim ignorance about these regulations. Such ig- 
Borance would mitigate Uzzah's responsibility and God's action would ap- 
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pear capricious. No. Because, Uzzah, a priest, with full knowledge transport. 
ed the ark like a Philistine and failed to honour the ark as Obar-adom did, 
God struck him down. 


A break in his argument is signalled again by «== as Aphrahat turns to 
his conclusion. He returns to 2 Samuel 6, noting that Obar-adom was a Gittite 
who was blessed by the presence of the ark. It seems that God rewarded Obar- 
adom because he understood how to treat the ark properly. The scene then shifts 
to David bringing the ark to Zion. Aphrahat writes that David “ordered the 
priests and they carried it on their shoulders”. This order is, in fact, not found in 
the biblical account, but it can be easily implied since no wagon is mentioned, 
and 2 Sam 6,13 makes reference to those carrying the ark (msatre Aiax). Thus, 
Aphrahat can safely presume that David carefully observed the regulations for 
transporting the ark (Num 7,2-10). He then draws the scene to a close by re- 
turning to the biblical account, which concludes the story of the ark’s reloca- 
tion in Jerusalem with Michal coming out to mock David. 


But why does Aphrahat conclude his interpretation with a cameo ap- 
pearance of Michal, wife of David, daughter of Saul (the only mention of 
Michal in all the Demonstrations)? Within the biblical narrative itself this 
closing scene is a strange epilogue to the festive celebrations that accompa- 
nied the ark’s arrival in Jerusalem". The purpose behind Aphrahat’s mention 
of Michal’s mocking David is illuminated by the exhortation that follows his 
interpretation of 2 Samuel 6 (col. 625.9-625.16): 

eg eas sais bech A Bu leer nns alo 
eXo asi, mar masas emat Lar aad 
7:15 ral yam. mata rx As eimi cimo emis 
etal: haier teo ovrt dara enian 


These things, friends, we are forced to write in order to remind ourselves 
and you as well that, because of negligence in the service of the Holy 
One, all these things have happened to us in this time. Because we did not 
honour him, he gave us over to mockery before our enemies. He despised 
us just as he had said: “Those who despise me will be dishonoured”. 


Aphrahat suggests that Michal mocked (&a.-») David because she recog- 
nised that he was responsible for the improper handling of the ark and the 
consequent detour to the house of Obar-adom. Because David had not hon- 





19) The Hebrew narrative, with its emphasis on Michal as a “daughter of Saul”, sug- 
gests that Michal is angered by the fact that the arrival of the ark into Jerusalem under David's 
authority guarantees the end of her father’s line. 
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oured the Holy One, God gave him over to “mockery” (a.am) before 

Michal. daughter of his enemy, Saul. Aphrahat’s final word brings together 

he two key terms in his exegesis, Vta. and vise as he cites 1 Sam 2,30: 
(eter Auro tort towns As À a rt» tort erma 


Now, thus says the Lord, “Far be it from me, for those who honour me, I 
will honour and those who despise me will be dishonoured”. 


This biblical injunction has been aptly demonstrated by the biblical 
events he has reviewed. Those who abused (4s...) religious worship, Nadab, 
Abihu, Hophni, Phineas, and Uzzah were despised by God. Even David was 
mocked for his error. The one who honoured God (*a.), Obar-adom, was 
blessed by God. 


In sum, Aphrahat exploits the cryptic passage of Uzzah’s death, a pas- 
sage that cries out for explanation, to illustrate how, throughout biblical his- 
tory, God has dealt severely with priests who acted corruptly. According to 
Aphrahat, Uzzah is justly condemned because he handled the ark improperly 
and he should have known better as did Obar-adom, the Philistine whom 
God blessed. What happened to Uzzah should serve as a warning to the reli- 
gious leadership of Aphrahat’s own time. 


CONCLUSION 


The Church in which Aphrahat lived appears to have been plagued with 
corruption (though so little is known about Aphrahat’s world) and in the 
Fourteenth Demonstration the Sage confronted the issue. As always, the Bi- 
ble was his point of departure for understanding the divine will and for un- 
earthing examples of virtuous leadership. The wise woman from Abel of 
Beth-maacah brought about peace and reconciliation in Israel. In the process 
of retelling that story, Aphrahat provided an interpretation of the difficult 
verses in 2 Sam 20,18-19. In retelling the story of Hophni and Phineas, he 
shifted the focus onto Eli who should have confronted more forcefully his 
Sons’ corruption. Because Eli failed to do so, he shared his sons’ fate. Final- 
ly, Aphrahat exploited the lack of explanation in the biblical narrative as to 
why God killed Uzzah. To fill in this gap, he made Uzzah into an example of 
what happens to priests who fail to respect religious worship with its rites 
and ceremonies. In each case Aphrahat makes an important contribution to 
the reception history of the books of Samuel, especially in his treatment of 
Uzzah’s death, a question that continues to trouble biblical scholars today. 
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A FLOCK WITHOUT A SHEPHERD 


BY 
Naures ATTO 


This article is based on one of the chapters in my dissertation: ‘Dis- 
courses of identity among the Assyrian/Syriac elite in the European diaspo- 
ra’. In this article I use the compound name ‘Assyrians/Syriacs’ as a syno- 
nym for the designation Suryoye. My research group uses the last-mentioned 
(erm when they talk in their mother tongue Suryoyo. In this publication, the 
Swedish terms Assyrier and Syrianer are used to express the divergent ideo- 
logies of my research group. Adherents of the first group assume Assyrian 
ancestry, whereas the second group asserts a presumed Aramean origin (alt- 
hough not always very explicitly stated)". Within the framework of this re- 
search I have limited myself to the members of the Syriac Orthodox Church 
as this is the focus in the broader Pionier Project" of which I am a member. 


My fieldwork was conducted among Assyrians/Syriacs in Sweden, in 
which I have placed an emphasis on interviews with elite members’. The 
choice of Sweden is based on two reasons. It is acknowledged that Sweden 
is home to the biggest concentration of Assyrians/Syriacs in Europe. It is 
generally agreed that elite members in Sweden have played a pioneering role 
in the debate about the collective identity of their people. 


fa a 


1) The interviews with respondents were mainly held in 2004 and 2005. 

2) By the Suryoyo language I refer to the spoken language, namely Surayr (also known 
85 Turoyo. I refer to Classical Syriac (Kthobonoyo) as Syriac. 
3) See for a broader analysis of their discourses my forthcoming dissertation (2011). 
4) The aim of the Pionier Project at Leiden University is to conduct research into ‘The 
tion of a communal identity among West Syrian Christians’. 
ba) 1 have defined the elite as the more highly educated, the clergy, the people on church 
ane and on the boards of Assyrian/Syriac secular institutions, rich individuals who wish to 
ghee Influence and such people as elderly who are in a position to exercise traditional influ- 


format 
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L Introduction 


‘We have become as a flock without a shepherd’ (Hawina khed qat'o 
dlo ru'yo*) is a phrase which the Assyrians/Syriacs use when they want to 
express their sense of being without a leader. The elderly end this phrase by 
making gesture of holding their arms out and looking upwards, focusing 
their hope on God and then bringing the hands together again to a passive 
gesture of submission, expressing that they are not able to solve the problem 
personally. The phrase also presumes that in the past they used to have a 
ru'yo (leader). Apparently they do not feel that their religious leader (ru‘yo 
ruhonoyo), who is the Patriarch of the Syriac Orthodox Church, meets their 
current expectations of what a ru‘yo should be. Be that as it may, there is a 
second interpretation of the phrase *a flock without a shepherd'. This is re- 
lated to the negative judgement passed by Assyrians/Syriacs on any leader- 
ship position in their community today. *Our leaders are incompetent" (4 
rishonaydan lo kothen bker) is a sentence which readily crops up when they 
discuss their leadership. This judgement encompasses their forlorn feeling of 
being a people bereft of leaders. 


In this article I shall give an account of the discourses current among 
the elite regarding the Assyrian/Syriac leadership. The discourses on their 
leadership cast interesting light on how they reflect on the situation of their 
people generally: Where are they now and where are they heading? Critical 
to their ideas about Assyrian/Syriac leadership is their sense of a need to be- 
long. 


II. "We have no leaders” 


I believe that our people were burdened with a severe trauma at a time at 
which they were not prepared for this calamity: the roots of our people 
were hacked away! The killing of our people between 1914 and 1918 re- 
sulted in a situation in which our people were unable to derive pride from 
their own ‘amo Suryoyo [Assyrian/Syriac people] any longer... The Seyfo” 
was the reason for abandoning hope... The Suryoye had not been able to 
defend themselves; the ‘amo were going to be severed from their shirsho 
[root]. From that time, the people spread and were dispersed. They left for 





6) This actually refers to the flock of Jesus, as the Good Shepherd. In the case of the As- 
syrians/Syriacs, the lack of such a shepherd is sorely missed and is implicitly assumed to be 
needed. 

7) Seyfo means ‘sword’. Here, it is a reference to the genocide perpetrated by the Young 
Turk Regime in the Ottoman Empire during the First World War. 
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Iraq. Mosul, Basra, Syria, Lebanon, Istanbul, America, Canada, Australia, 
Latin America, Russia, Brazil, and so forth. The roots of the people were 
removed from their place of origin and this is a huge trauma... Because of 
the Seyfo, our people lost their faith, not least in our leaders. They ques- 
tion why their leaders had not been prepared for just such a day on which 
the Muslims would attack us. Even if they did not put this question into 
words at that time, instinctively they probably asked this question in their 
minds... Their instinct for survival prompted them to ask such questions. 
They lived through this trauma for five years; every second and every mi- 
nute they were forced to live in the danger and the fear that they could be 
attacked and killed any moment. This trauma — after its wounds had 
healed a little — led the people to pose the question of why this happened. 
Perhaps the leaders of the ‘ashiryotho® [extended families] did not express 
this openly, but they probably inwardly asked themselves why this had 
befatlen them and why their leaders had not done anything to defend them. 
Therefore, indirectly the trust in their leaders ebbed, both, in the rishe d- 
‘ashiryotho [representatives of large families] and in the church leaders. 
Na‘im, Assyriska academic and activist 


In this citation, Na‘im adduces a putative historical reason for the loss 
of confidence in the leadership of his people. His personal reflection specifi- 
cally refers to the leaders of the Assyrians/Syriacs during the Seyfo rather 
than to their leaders generally, but now precisely this criticism is heard more 
often among the younger Assyrian/Syriac elite in Europe. The extent to 
which their people were the victims to the genocide has come to play a sym- 
bolic role in their tendency to blame their clergy of being incapable of proper 
leadership. They question why the clergy as leaders in charge of the Assyri- 
ans/Syriacs did not manage to improve the situation of their people in the 
Middle East. They castigate them both for having failed in taking strategic 
decisions about the future of the people while they were still living in their 
homeland and in the age of dispersion today. Broadly speaking, the elite tend 
to use this argument when they construct their arguments for the separation 
between religious and secular leadership. These two ideas are central to the 
ee of Assyrian/Syriac elite members about the leadership of their 
People. 


_ When t asked the elite: ‘Who is the leader of the ‘amo Suryoyo today?” 
their reaction was different to that with which they responded to other ques- 
tions. They smiled cynically or laughed regretfully. Eventually, I did receive 
pee Neng a ca 

8) See for a broader discussion of the concept ‘ashirto, Atto 2011. 
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some answers implying deep disappointment in the Assyrian/Syriac leader. 
ship. ‘Today it resembles a soup — thank God [Shkurminedaloh (meant cyni- 
cally)], we do not have one [secular] leader but we have leaders of different 
parties [gabe]', says the Assyriska scholar Gabriel, expressing a sentiment 
general among the Assyriska and Syrianska elites. To have many leaders but 
to be deprived of a ‘shepherd’ leaves a huge gap open waiting to be filled, 
Several said: ‘Perhaps you expect me to say that the Patriarch is the leader of 
the Assyrians/Syriacs, but he is not!’ Even the symbolic role of the Patriar- 
chate is perceived as being very weak. Given his establishment position, it is 
remarkable that individuals such as a member of the older generation Syri- 
aner Shem‘un, a deacon and former teacher of Syriac language in church 
schools (madrashyotho), also shares this opinion: 


What leaders? Do we have leaders? The bishop is a religious person who 
tries to run his monastery. He is neither a king nor the leader of a country. 
He is not a secular but a religious person who is responsible for the 
church. Since all our secular people [leaders] died, we are all focused on 
the bishop. We see him as a living person and say this is the one who is 
alive. But this should not be the case... The Turkish authorities maintain 
the bishop as a communications partner because they do not want to talk 
to anyone else. They know that when and if the going gets rough they can 
request him to talk about religious matters only. I have never heard that 
we have had any secular leaders for 2000 years... The mukhtar’ did not 
dare to think of those matters [umthonoyutho"]. He could not go out of 
his way to defend his people; he did this only to a limited extent. 

Deacon Shem'un 


Although I did not ask why Assyrians/Syriacs do not have a leader, my 
respondents themselves mentioned reasons to explain the situation in which 
their ‘amo find itself. A common idea is that the Assyrians/Syriacs are indi- 
vidualists (internally) and that ‘each of us likes to be in charge’ (kul ha mi- 
nan grohem dyotu ‘al kursi). The upshot is that this individualistic attitude is 
assumed to be the stumbling block preventing them from accepting one 
leader. *We have not developed a system in which we deal with each other 
democratically’ says Syrianska businessman and activist Nahir. He thinks 
that Assyrians/Syriacs are used to taking care of themselves as individuals, 





9) A mukhtar is the title of a formal village leader who is appointed by the authorities 
since the foundation of the Turkish Republic. 

10) Umthonoyutho implies the existence of a distinct collective identity (see further 
about the use of this concept, Atto 2011). The latter is what is considered problematic from à 
Turkish nationalist perspective. 
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put not at the collective level. Another external reason, which was mentioned 
by a few Assyriska elite members, was that because Assyrians/Syriacs have 
not ruled their own country, but have been dispersed throughout different 
countries, they have been deprived of the opportunity to develop secular 
leadership. 

Perhaps it is enough to say that these are emotional reflections engen- 
dered by a situation of distress. People endow their situation with meaning in 
order to form an opinion and to explain their situation. 


III. "We need a leader” 


Quite independently of the question as to whether Assyrians/Syriacs 
will someday have a state or not, both the Assyriska and Syrianska elites do 
find it is necessary to be represented by secular leadership. Their negotia- 
tions to achieve this are prompted by different reasons. 


The main reason is based on the argument that they are a ‘amo; here: an 
ethnie, distinct from other groups and bearing a secular connotation as that 
of other national groups. As Father Aday puts it, ‘We are a ‘amo and we 
should have a leader’. This unequivocally implies a division between the 
secular and religious spheres. Certainly, the sense of need for the division of 
religious and secular responsibilities of clergy and secular leaders is high. 
‘Throughout the entire world the church and the secular world are divided’, 
says Gabriel. He believes that ‘The priest has a function to perform in the 
church and that political organizations should deal with the secular issues of 
and represent our people’. 


The Assyriska elite adduce a more elaborate argumentation in favour of 
secular leadership than do their counterparts, the Syrianska elite. For exam- 
ple, the first group argues that secular leadership will assist the development 
of an ethno-national identity for the Assyrians/Syriacs, thereby preventing 
them from assimilating in Europe. They believe that a broad definition of 
their People, — a cross-denominational definition — could be a strong founda- 
tion on which to construct preventative measures to halt the vanishing of the 
Assyrians/Syriacs as a specific group. Consequently the Assyriska elite ac- 
Cord the future secular leader a strong role, expecting him to work towards 
the goal of the development of a secularly based Assyrian/Syriac way of life. 
Another argument which the Assyrier mention is that through the vehicle of 
4 new secular leadership institution, Assyrians/Syriacs may eventually ac- 
cept the different institutions of their people, rather than simply and blindly 
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opposing the diversity of institutions which is what they do today. They hope 
that by adopting this attitude they can stimulate national unity among the 
Assyrians/Syriacs. 


Although the elite are scathing in their judgement of the capabilities of 
their present leaders, when focusing on the future needs of the Assyri- 
ans/Syriacs, they express themselves more positively in putting their reflec- 
tions about the possibility for Assyrian/Syriac leadership into words, perhaps 
an indication of their hope that one day they will indeed be represented by 
such a secular leadership. 


Two main alternatives are suggested for the organization of secular 
leadership: either a board of representatives (si'fho mdabronitho) or a Par- 
liament-in-exile with its own president. The first option implies the second, 
for the obvious reason that the first option would not have any political legit- 
imacy in the countries of the Middle East. The Parliament-in-exile is ex- 
pected to assume the function of representing the Assyrians/Syriacs in exter- 
nal collective affairs. The primary focus would be to accept the role of pro- 
tecting the rights of the Assyrians/Syriacs in relation to the regimes under 
which the Assyrians/Syriacs live. Proponents of this secular model assume 
that, as a people, the Assyrians/Syriacs would encounter fewer problems and 
that they would manage themselves better than they do today. The Assyriska 
priest Aday shares this idea: ‘Then the conflict [about the right designation] 
among the people would stop too. The Synod would turn its attention to dis- 
cussing theological, church and the language matters’. 


The Syrianska priest David asserts a more strategic need of his people: 
secular leadership is essential to the creation of a transnational nation. He 
uses the term daule (which means state or land) in the sense of ‘nation’, 
thereby implying that a ‘country’ and a ‘nation’ somehow bear a relation to 
each other. In the case of the Assyrians/Syriacs, ‘their nation’ is not circum- 
scribed by any boundaries since it concerns a nation at transnational level. 
Although Father David identifies that there is a need of secular leadership, 
he also believes that the Patriarch should retain the highest leadership posi- 
tion. Father David might feel obliged to represent the vision of the church (in 
which the Patriarch is the highest leader of the ‘amo Suryoyo) as a means to 
negotiate towards a change of leadership from his position as a priest. 








IV. Church is invested with the leadership 


I have shown that not all Assyrian/Syriac elite members who define 
their people in terms of an ethnie or a nation and who believe that they 
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should have a secular leader were able to identify a secular leader to repre- 
sent them at this minute. Among them were also elite members who contin- 
ved to identify the Patriarch of the Syriac Orthodox Church as the leader of 
the people. This is probably because the ‘nation’ they hope and believe they 
will become in the future and by extension a secular leader of this ‘nation’ 
have not yet been realized. Secular leaders have not built up enough legiti- 
mate power and attracted followers among the masses. To explain this 
anomaly, some of them have argued that it is still the Patriarch whose deci- 
sions are largely adhered to by the masses and who tends to ignore the deci- 
sions of secular leaders. 


In particular, a few Assyrier insisted on reiterating that the five Patri- 
archs of the Syriac churches are the leaders of the ‘amo Suryoyo. Their rea- 
soning is that the Assyrians/Syriacs are a nation of different churches and, 
hence, the different patriarchs of the Syriac churches should share the lead- 
ership today. 


V. Secular organizations are invested with the leadership 


As said, because of the absence of a secular leader some members of the 
elite identify the Patriarch as the leader of the Assyrians/Syriacs. However, 
among both the Assyriska and the Syrianska elites there are those who ex- 
plicitly state that they do not accept the Patriarch as the leader of the ‘amo 
Suryoyo. 


Among both of these elites there are those who are adamant that they 
feel unable to accept the Patriarch as the leader of the 'amo Suryoyo. Despite 
this dissension, they cannot agree on the present legitimate secular leader- 
ship of their people. Central to the argumentation of those Assyrier who 
identity their organizations as those with the most legitimate claim for repre- 
senting the people is that they believe they are able to realize the separation 
of religious and secular leadership. Moreover, they focus on their ability to 
fight for their human rights in the Middle East, a task which they believe the 
clergy have neglected. 


; Nevertheless, Assyriska elite members who did perceive secular organi- 
zations as representative of the Assyrians/Syriacs often failed to mention any 
Specific name. There are two reasons which may be adduced for this reti- 
cence. From their elite position, they are unable to identify secular Assyri- 
an/Syriac organizations which represent the masses. Secondly, speaking 
Purely theoretically they may have merely mentioned secular organizations 
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to give an idea about how matters should evolve in the future. As Eliyo, the 
teacher of Syriac, said: ‘Today, those secular organizations which pursue the 
goal of the development and awakening (regimo) of the people are, in my 
view, the leaders of the people. They throw themselves into developing the 
language, establishing associations [/udre] and building churches to ensure 
the future existence of the people’. 


Only a few members of the Assyriska elite who are at the moment deep. 
ly involved in Assyriska secular organizational life, actually name such spe- 
cific Assyrian organizations as ZOWAA' (Assyrian Democratic Movement) 
and ADO (Assyrian Democratic Organization), as representatives of the As- 
syrians/Syriacs. 


Among the Syrianska elite, especially those individuals who are person- 
ally active in the Syrianska secular organizations tend to perceive the presi- 
dent of SUA (Syriac Universal Alliance) as the person in charge of the 'amo 
Suryoyo. Consequently, at the local level they identify with Syrianska organ- 
izations which are connected to SUA. In contrast to the Assyriska elite mem- 
bers, the Syrianska activists did not give any specific reasons for their choice. 


Ex-activist Assyrier who are somewhat removed from the institutional 
life of their people explicitly state that they are not convinced of the strength 
the secular Assyrian/Syriac organizations ascribe to themselves today. They 
are critical of what they call the ‘empty rhetoric’ (mamlo khalyo) of these 
organizations and their failure to build up a large platform of members and 
activities. These ex-activists tend to believe that these secular organizations 
have continued to exist simply for the purpose of personal gain more than 
anything else. The same attitude prevails among Syrianska elite members 
who are not active in secular Syrianska organizations. They are not prepared 
to accept them as their representatives and question the legitimacy of the 
leadership they have among the Syrianska masses. A good example of this 
attitude is Matay, a student who was very much involved in the Syrianska 
organizations until ten years ago: 


Some people say: “We hope that our organizations will commence work- 
ing together”. But, what organizations are they talking about! They all 
say the same. And the people really do hope that they will all pull togeth- 
er. None of these organizations is strong enough to develop a monopoly 
in representing the people... But I am not convinced that we have any 
leaders, especially any secular leaders... I think indeed that it is wrong 








V1) The term zowaa in Eastern Syriac means ‘movement’. 
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when any of our secular organizations say that they are representing the 
people. They do not possess the legitimacy to adopt this stance. They rep- 
resent only their members, but not the ‘amo [Suryoyo]. 


Matay exemplifies the belief that secular organizations represent their 
members more than the whole collective of the Assyrians/Syriacs in Sweden. 
The fact that different secular organizations present themselves as the insti- 
tutions in charge of the ‘amo Suryoyo shows that there is still plenty of room 
in the field for leadership to be occupied and it is for this space, this field of 
tension, that the different Assyrian/Syriac secular organizations are compet- 
ing right now. It is important to note that the contest is not strictly secular 
and that the church continues to take part in this competition for leadership. 


VL Conclusion: towards secular transnational leadership? 


Although both Assyriska and Syrianska elites failed to identify one sole 
leader of the ‘amo Suryoyo, there is still a small group among the elite which 
does identify the Patriarch as the leader. In their eyes, he still has the most 
legitimate power among the masses. Nevertheless, all elite members implied 
that there should be a division between religious and secular leadership, re- 
sponsibilities, and spheres of influence. 


The main difference in discourse between the Assyrier and the Syrianer 
is revealed when they attempt to identify the secular leadership of the Assyr- 
ians/Syriacs today. While the majority notes that as a ‘amo, the Assyri- 
ans/Syriacs are not yet represented by secular leadership, there is still a mi- 
nority, mainly political activists, who identify with the secular organizations’ 
ideology of what constitutes the Assyrier and Syrianer. Elites of both ideolo- 
gies were conscious that this implication of adhering to two different secular 
leaderships could result in the danger of a separation of the Assyri- 
ans/Syriacs as a group of people. The risk of division lies in the fact that 
each ideology does not accept the leadership of the other. Consequently, 
what unites both ideologies continues to be the authority exerted under the 
leadership of the Patriarchate of the Syriac Orthodox Church. Even so, 
among both ideologies, there are voices opting for a board of representatives 
or a Parliament-in-exile representing the various Syriac churches. If this lat- 
ter model gains majority support, it means that a new step in the history of 
the Assyrians/Syriacs will have been taken; an advance in the process to- 
wards secular representation and leadership. 


The discourses about the leadership of the Assyrians/Syriacs should be 
Understood against the backdrop of migration, leading them away from being 
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a society in the Middle East where they were characterized by religious or- 
ganization and leadership. The strong shift in the discourse about their iden- 
tity, from a religious-ethnic to an ethnic-national, has altered the tenor of the 
discourse about the leadership of the Assyrians/Syriacs, moving it in the di- 
rection of the slow institutionalization of secular national leadership in an 
attempt to represent the different Syriac churches at trans-national level and 
united under one umbrella. 
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JOURNEY OF SCIENTIFIC HERITAGE: 
AN EXCLUSIVE ARAB/MUSLIM ENTERPRISE 
OR A MULTI-ETHNIC MULTI-RELIGIOUS ONE? 


BY 
Edward Y. ODISHO, Ph.D.’ 


L INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Many books of history in the East and the West oftentimes carry the 
claim that the scientific achievements of the Arab (Muslim) civilization were 
the foundation upon which the European Renaissance was premised. Con- 
sider the following excerpt from Dallal: 


“It has long been recognized that one of the most significant and lasting 
contributions of the medieval Muslim world to Christendom was to pro- 
vide access for western scholars to the great classics of Greece and Rome 
by their translation into Arabic, from which they were rendered into Eu- 
ropean languages. Most works of Plato and Aristotle were known to Arab 
Muslims. Among the earliest of the translators was the Nestorian Hunayn 
{bn Ishaq Al-Ibádi" (Dallal, 1999: 333). 


A careful scrutiny of the above statement indicates a sense of contradic- 
tion in its wording which, in turn, questions its objectivity. The statement 
begins by identifying the contribution as ‘Muslim’ and the language as ‘Ara- 
bic’, but it ends by citing Hunayn Ibn Ishaq Al-Ibadi who by strict and ob- 
jective religious, ethnic and linguistic identification was not a Muslim nor 
was he as an Arab. 


Historicai statements and claims about the reality and nature of the 
transmission of the Greek heritage to Arabs/Muslims, the enhancement of 
such heritage by them, and its re-transmission back to Europe to trigger the 
European Renaissance range from being more objective to being less objec- 
tive in their content. The accuracy and objectivity in the documentation of 
those civilizational interactions are important in assigning the credits of 
those achievements. Should they be assigned exclusively to Arabs/Muslims 
ea ye EE G 
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as often is the case or should the credits be assigned more fairly and squarely 
to a broad spectrum of different ethnic/national groups and different reli- 
gious faiths that were actual actors and performers in these massive interac- 
tions that stretched over centuries? 


It should be emphasized, right at the outset, that the issue here is not 
whether the Arabs/Muslims contributed to human scientific heritage through 
translation or innovation or not because they really did contribute; rather, the 
issue is whether the contribution was exclusively Arab and/or Muslim as op- 
posed to being multi-ethnic in terms of nationality and multi-religious in 
terms of religious faiths. Stated differently, what needs a more objective as- 
sessment is whether it is fair to attribute the contribution exclusively to Ar- 
abs or present it more inclusively to incorporate other ethnicities such as 
Suryanis, Persians and Turks, among others. By the same token, one may 
question whether it is equally fair to recognize the whole process of this 
massive scientific transmission as exclusively Muslim as opposed to being 
multi-religious and assign part of the credit to other non-Muslim faiths such 
as Christians, Jews, Mandaeans, among others. 


In order to arrive at a more accurate assignment of credits in this whole 
process of the transmission and re-transmission of scientific heritage, it is 
quite natural to begin with the Arab/Muslim scientific awareness and pro- 
gress that coincides with the initiation of the massive translation movement 
during the Abbasid Caliphate and the establishment of the House of Wisdom 
(4541 <2) and the innovations and additions that followed during two or 
three centuries of the Arab/Muslim rule. In assigning the credits, the follow- 
ing questions seem to be relevant as criteria to arrive at a more realistic as- 
sessment of the scientific, medical and philosophical interactions between 
the East and West: 

1) When did the actual translation of the Greek scientific, medical and 

philosophical heritage into Syriac’ and Arabic begin? 

2) Is it feasible to distinguish between actors (performers) and sponsors 
{patrons) in the whole enterprise? 

3) Which of the national/ethnic groups within the jurisdiction of the 
Muslim Caliphate was more adept in languages other than Arabic 
and why? 

4) How was the national/ethnic or religious identity of the performers 
determined? 





? ‘Syriac’ and ‘Aramaic’ are used interchangeably in this study. 
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(1, DISCUSSION 

Let us now discuss each of the above criteria in as much detail as neces- 
sary. 

a. The Beginning of Greek Heritage Translation 


The Arab/Muslim Caliphate was not the first establishment to initiate 
translations from Greek heritage. The Aramaic-speaking people of the Fer- 
tile Crescent had already established a reputation in this regard. In the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Hitti, the reputation of the Syriac-speaking in the pro- 
motion of science and medicine had already been established through trans- 
lation and/or innovation during the Sassanid era. 


“For two centuries before the appearance of Islam, Syrian [i.e., Syriac] 
scholars had been translating Greek works into Syriac...These people 
who had opened the treasures of the Greek science and philosophy to the 
Persians [i.e., Sassanids] were now doing the same to the Arabs. The 
same people who before Islam were instrumental in cultivating the main 
elements of Greek culture, spreading them eastward and propagating them 
in the schools of Edessa and Nisibis, Harran and Jundi Shäpür were now 
busily engaged in passing those elements on to the Arabic-speaking 
world”, (Hitti, 1951: 548). 


There is plain evidence of work done at Edessa in the later fourth centu- 
ty in translation from Greek into Syriac (O’Leary, 1979). During the reign of 
the Sassanid King Khusraw I [531-578], a science academy was established 
in Jundi Shäpür after the example of the great Greek academy in Alexandria 
(ibid). The academy or school of Jundi Shäpür became the greatest intellec- 
tual center of the time. Within its walls Greek, Jewish, Nestorian, Persian 
and Hindu thought and experience was freely exchanged. But the Nestorian 
leachers were the most prominent and influential because the teaching was 
done largely in Syriac from Syriac translation of Greek texts (Whipple, 
1967:16), For a more accurate dating of the beginning of translations into 
Syriac, one has to take into consideration what Brock, who is the most au- 
thoritative living scholar in Syriac studies, concludes: 


“By the late eighth century, when the translation movement under the Ab- 
basids first got under way, there had already been some five hundred 
years of experience of translating Greek texts into Syriac, whereas there 
Was as yet no experience at all of translating written literary texts from 
Greek into Arabic”. (Brock, 2004: 3). 


Thus, the early translations from Greek were into Syriac. However, af- 
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ter the Islamic conquest of Iraq and part of Persia, Jundi Shäpür was cap- 
tured in 636. With the gradual transfer of the Caliphate seat to Baghdad dur- 
ing the Abbasid reign, Baghdad became the center of science and medicine, 
Some of the most distinguished doctors, instructors and translators resettled 
in Baghdad where a new era of Greek translation directly to Arabic began 
largely by the Nestorian Christians. Thus, they became the chief transmitters 
of Greek medicine to the Arabs (Whipple, 1967: 19). These early relocations 
of Syriac-speaking physicians, scholars and scientists were followed by ad- 
ditional relocations from different parts of the Muslim Caliphate. The most 
renowned among such Nestorian Christian scholars was Hunayn [bn [shaq 
Al-Ibadi who was originally from the town of Hira on the Euphrates River 
southwest of Baghdad. He was lured to Baghdad and soon became the most 
active scholar in Bayt Al-Hikmah both as translator and author. The most ac- 
tive period of translation was between 750 and 850. 


b. Performers or Sponsors? 


Hitti, the eminent scholar of Arabian history, points out that “the Arabi- 
an Moslem brought with him no art, science or philosophy and hardly any 
literature; but he did bring along from the desert a keen intellectual curiosity 
a veracious appetite for learning and a number of latent talents” (Hitti, 1951: 
548). Hitti's statement is very consistent with what the great Ibn Khaldün 
had emphasized much earlier on in that genuine Arabs played only a smail 
part in the original development of Islamic science and most of the credit 
must go to Persians, Christians and Jews (cited in Plessner, 1974: 427). 
Along the same line of thought, Luttikhuizen states that “the Islamic con- 
querors were inferior to their conquered subjects in culture” (2005: 7). It is 
because of this impoverished intellectual condition of the Arab Muslims at 
the early stages of their caliphate, they "acted only as patrons [sponsors] who 
ordered, and paid for, translations done by more or less professional transla- 
tors” (Rosenthal, 1975: 6). Dallal elaborates on such patronage by saying 
that the translations were frequently produced at the request of patrons who 
commissioned and financed them. In addition to such rulers as al-Ma'mün, 
these patrons included government officials and civil servants as well as sci- 
entists and physicians often employed by members of the political elite" 
(Dallal, 1999: 159-160). 


Fortunately, professional translators were available among the minori- 
ties of the Islamic Empire, above all among the Aramaic-speaking Christians 
(ibid). Even after Arabization, Islamic science did not remain exclusively in 
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the hands of Muslims. Christians and Jews continued to make active contri- 
bution (Plessner, 1974: 427). Stated more specifically, “The Arabians knew 
no Greek and had at first to depend upon translations made by their subjects, 
Jewish, heathen and more particularly Nestorian Christians” (Hitti, 1967: 
310). Hourani, concurs with Hitti’s statement by saying that “as Islam devel- 
oped. it did so in a largely Christian environment, and Christian scholars 
played an important part in the transmission of Greek scientific and philo- 
sophical thought into Arabic” (Hourani, 1991: 187). 


It is, therefore, quite evident that the Arab Muslim rulers were the pa- 
trons of the massive scientific and cultural transmission of the Greek herit- 
age, whereas the real actors or performers were largely the non-Arabs, espe- 
cially the Syriac-speaking Christians and the Jews and Mandaeans. In gen- 
eral, this conclusion is consistent with Gutas’ view in that “The Syriac- 
speaking Christians contributed much of the indispensable technical skill for 
the Graeco-Arabic translation movement, but the initiative, scientific direc- 
tion, and management of the movement were provided by such a context 
created by early Abbasid society” (Gutas, 1998: 22). However, Gutas’ 
statement requires more specific wording because it does not precisely de- 
fine and delimit the scholarly role and the administrative or managerial role 
of each side. It sounds unfair to confine the role of the Syriac-speaking to the 
‘technical skills’ because any academic translation, especially in the domains 
of medicine, science and philosophy, goes beyond the technical skiils of lan- 
guage proficiency and the art of translation. No efficient translations in those 
areas could be achieved without academic scholarship in those disciplines. 
Consequently, Gutas’ ‘technical skills’ should really be replaced by ‘scholar- 
ly and technical proficiencies’. Besides, to assign the ‘scientific direction’ of 
the translation movement to the early Abbasid Caliphate amounts to an over- 
assignment of credits since the early Abbasid Caliphate was barely exposed 
to science, medicine and philosophy. Even if the Abbasids had provided the 
‘scientific direction’, it undoubtedly would have been with the guidance and 
assistance of the Syriac-speaking medical and scientific gurus. 


€. Adeptness in Foreign Languages 


There are two relevant aspects to the role of this parameter in the pro- 
cess of translation, in general, and scientific progress, in particular. The first 
aspect is related to the overall knowledge competency in non-Arabic lan- 
Buages, especially Greek, Syriac, Latin, Hindi and Persian. The second is re- 
lated to the lexical and terminological richness of a given language, especial- 
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ly in the domain of medicine, science and philosophy. 


With regard to the first aspect, the Arabs, who were introduced to the 
Fertile Crescent after the Muslim conquests, were monolingual because of 
their isolation in the Arabian Peninsula. Moreover, after their domination of 
the Middle East, in general, and the establishment of their Caliphate in Syria 
and Iraq consecutively, their population rapidly grew through greater migra- 
tions as well as through religious conversion to Islam- of Christians, Jews, 
Zoroastrians, Mandaeans etc... — as well as the linguistic conversion to Ara- 
bic language and culture. Eventually, Arabs and/or Arabic-speakers became 
the majority. This majority status automatically placed the Arabs in a situa- 
tion where they felt they had no need to develop proficiency in other non- 
Arabic languages, because the non-Arab populations, especially the minori- 
ties, were rapidly acquiring Arabic for daily communication purposes, better 
professional advancement and greater socio-economic mobility and status, 


This condition of monolingual linguistic self-satisfaction of the majority 
population is not an uncommon phenomenon because, sociolinguistically, it 
is the minorities that are obliged to learn the majorities’ languages. Moreo- 
ver, if a majority coexists with several minorities, the linguistic law that 
governs in such situations is that the smaller the minority the more languages 
it has to learn and vice versa. However, most importantly, the majority de- 
velops a sense of self-sufficiency and becomes numb and passive to the ac- 
quisition of other languages. 


Consequently, throughout this whole enterprise of translation, it is very 
rare to find literate Arabs or even Arab scholars, who were adept in foreign 
languages, especially Greek, Latin, and Hindi, partly because they rarely 
came into direct contact with those languages and partly because they did 
not feel obliged to learn them since Arabic became wide-spread and domi- 
nant enough to satisfy their intellectual needs. This is why some commenta- 
tors on the Greek heritage translation and transmission have noticed that the 
outstanding Muslim philosophers of the Middle Ages -notably Al-Kindi, Al- 
Razi, Al-Fárabr and Ibn Rushd- all were ignorant of Greek and relied com- 
pletely on translations rendered for the most part by Nestorian and Jacobite 
Christians (Dallal, 1999: 334). Rosenthal further elaborates on the lack of 
foreign language proficiency among the Muslim scholars. He specifically 
states that “the famous representative of Greek knowledge among the Mus- 
lims of the ninth and tenth centuries, Al-Kindï (died after 870), his pupil Al- 
Sarakhst (died 899), Al-Farabi (died 950, Abu Suleiman Al-Mantiqi As- 
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sajistant (died ca. 985), Al-‘Amiri (died 991) and of course, all those of later 
times. knew neither Syriac nor Greek” (1975: 6). Consider, for instance, the 
case of AFKindi, who some bias Muslim and Arab authors claim that he was 
proficient in Greek (http://www.muslimheritage.com, 2006)) and was, there- 
fore, not only a philosopher and astrologer, but also a translator (Wiet, 1971: 
70). After further scrutiny of this claim about Al-Kindi’s status as a transla- 
tor, one comes across some seriously contradictory claims. Consider, for in- 
stance, the following excerpt from Goodman: 


*A beneficiary of the first phase of translating activity was the Arab 
prince Abu Yusuf Yaqub b. Ishaq al-Kindi, called the philosopher of the 
Arabs. He employed two Christian translators, Astat (Eustathius), who 
translated for him most of Aristotle's Metaphysics, and Ibn Naima al- 
Himsi, who rendered the enormously influential pseudo-Aristotelian The- 
ology of Aristotle". (Goodman, 1990: 490). 


The discrepancy between the two statements of Wiet and Goodman 
raises some serious doubts regarding the proficiency of Al-Kindi in Greek to 
qualify him as a translator. 


Very much unlike the Arab majority literates and scholars, the scholars 
of the minorities of the Islamic Empire, above all the Aramaic-speaking 
Christians, had a long history of cultural, religious and intellectual interac- 
tion with the Hellenic civilization. At the time of the Arab conquest of the 
Fertile Crescent, the intellectual legacy of Greece was unquestionably the 
most precious treasure at hand. Cities such as Edessa, the principal center of 
Christian Syrians; Harran, the headquarters of Sabians; Antioch one of the 
many ancient Greek colonies; Alexandria, the meeting place of occidental 
and oriental philosophy; and the numberless cloisters of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, where not only ecclesiastical, but scientific and philosophical studies 
were cultivated, all served as centers radiating Hellenistic stimuli (Hitti, 
1967: 309-310). It was through their language proficiency in Greek that the 
Scholars of the non-Muslim and non-Arab minorities introduced the Arabs to 
Science, medicine and philosophy. In three-quarters of a century after the es- 
tablishment of Baghdad as a center of Muslim administration and scholar- 
5hip, the Arabic-reading world was in possession of the chief philosophical 
works of Aristotle, of the leading neo-Platonic commentators, most of the 
medical writings of Galen and Hippocrates, the mathematical compositions 
of Euclid and the Geographical masterpieces of Ptolemy as well as of Per- 
sian and Indian scientific works (Hitti, 1951: 548; 1967:306-307). These 
treasures were all made available to Arabs primarily through the efforts of 
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hundreds of Syriac-speaking scholars and translators who began their trans- 
lation endeavors in Jundi Shäpür at least some three centuries before the 
founding of the House of Wisdom academy in early Abbasid Caliphate. 


The other aspect of the linguistic adeptness is related to the very nature of 
the Arabic language as a medium of science, medicine and philosophy. With 
the advent of Islam and its spread throughout the Middle East, Arabic was on- 
ly a language of poetry and after Muhammad mainly a language of revelation 
(Hitti, 1967: 316). It took Arabic at least one century to become the official 
language of state, bureaucracy and diplomacy either completely replacing oth- 
er languages or coexisting with them as the universal language of communica- 
tion within the Muslim Empire (Dallal, 1999: 158). Actually, it took Arabic 
more than one century to become the medium of expressing scientific thought 
and conveying philosophical ideas of the highest order. In the earliest transla- 
tions, some of the technical terms were simply transliterations of Greek words 
for which the translators were unable to find the Arabic equivalents such as the 
words in table 1, below (after Versteegh, 1997: 62; Hitti, 1951: 552): 


GreekWord — | English Transliteration | ArabicRendition | Meaning 
‘YA hayülà ^ Matter 
































heya. bulghum E Phlegm 
otouysío ustuquss V element 
qU.ocooia falsafah eb philosophy 
yewypagia jighrafiya Ae geography 
povéiKr müsiqa wey Music 





Tablel. Examples of words coined from Greek through transtiteration 


Another systematic approach to coin the needed neologisms was to use 
the standard morphological patterns derivable from existing Arabic roots. In 
this regard, it is noteworthy that Hunayn was not only the Sheikh (Chief) of 
translators, but he also was the innovator in coining the necessary terminolo- 
gy in both Syriac and Arabic (Versteegh, 1997: 62; Goodman, 1990: 489). 
Notice, for instance, in his terminology of the skins of the eye, Hunayn 
transformed the ending “-eidés” in Greek words into “~iyya” in Arabic 
counterpart coinages as in table 2 below (Versteegh, 1997: 62): 




















English Transliteration of Greek Words | Arabic Rendition Meaning 
keratoeidés jaraniyya Cornea 
hualoeidés Zujajiyya corpus vitreum 
rhagoeidés ‘inabiyya Uvea 
amphiblèstroeidés shabakiyya Retina 











Table 2. Hunayn’s systematic approach in coining Arabic counterparts of Greek words. 
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He also used the pattern <fu‘al> = «jus», based on Arabic roots, as an 
innovation to coin names of illnesses as in table 3, below: 























Arabic word Arabic Transliteration Meaning ` 

zukam catarrh; common cold 
e sufar | Jaundice 

TU. sida‘ Headache 

"n duwar Dizziness 

re tuhal infection of spleen 














Table 3. The Arabic pattern <fu‘al> used to coin names of illnesses. 


Thus, Hunayn, the Nestorian Christian, had the most outstanding and 
unique role in this whole enterprise of Greek heritage transmission both asa 
translator and as scholar to whom Arab science owes so much and who is 
unanimously acclaimed as the father of Arab medicine (Wiet, 1971: 69). To 
evaluate the importance of Hunayn’s role as a transmitter of knowledge, it is 
important to know that Arabic scientific knowledge, until Hunayn’s time, 
was not only meager but also lacked the terminology which is so essential 
for the transmission of thought (Isaacs, 1990: 344) 


After this discussion pertaining to foreign language competency, there 
is clear evidence that native Arabs seem to have had minimum to no compe- 
tency in this particular domain. This situation is primarily attributed to what 
might be called the ‘majority language syndrome’ which implies the lack of 
social and pragmatic impetus on the part of the majority language speakers — 
in this case Arabic- to learn other languages. This condition is not, in any 
way, exclusive to Arabs; it is, rather, a universal phenomenon. This, un- 
doubtedly, accounts for the almost total absence of native Arab translators 
from Greek, Syriac, Persian and Hindi. On the contrary, it was the natives of 
those languages, especially the Syriac and Persian speakers, who acquired 
Arabic, the language of the majority, and became bilingual or multilingual 
and carried the burden of the massive translation movement. 


d. How was the National/Ethnic Identity of Translator/Scholars De- 
termined? 


After the speedy invasion of the Middle East by Arabs, they encountered 
Peoples that were different from them linguistically, religiously, culturally and 
Sven environmentally. Foremost of those peoples were the Syriac speakers 
Who constituted the majority in the Fertile Crescent countries, especially Syria 
and Iraq. Those Syriac speakers were far more advanced than the invading Ar- 
abs in overall literacy as well as in education, science, medicine and philoso- 
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phy. The Syriac people had long-lasting contacts with Greek and Roman civi- 
lizations and were well-versed in their languages. With relevance to the Chris- 
tian religion, it was embraced by peoples with a broad spectrum of ethnic and 
national diversity. Consequently, religion became a more encompassing um- 
brella of identity compared to ethnic and nationalist identities. For example, 
the ancient peoples of Mesopotamia and Syria including Assyrians, Babyloni- 
ans, Arameans, among others, were generically and collectively identified as 
Christians rather than in terms of their specific ethnic/national identities. A 
very similar development happened with the spread of Islam. Although the 
Arab ethnic/national identity began to overwhelm the Middle East through 
conversion, acculturation and assimilation, the Islamic identity was even more 
overwhelming. As a result of these massive religious, ethnic and nationalist 
cross-contacts, the religious and ethnic identities began to be used very loosely 
in identifying the peoples of the Middle East. It became very difficult to ethni- 
cally distinguish between Arab Muslims and non-Arab Muslim. For instance, 
Sibawayhi, the author of the first comprehensive Arabic grammar, was easily 
identified as an Arab although he was a native of Balkh in modern Afghani- 
stan (Hoyland, 2001: 247). This looseness in naming ethnic/national identities 
became a reality with “the growth of a new class called Mawáli which stood 
for any Muslim who was not a full member by descent of an Arab tribe. Thus, 
they included Persian, Aramaean, Egyptian, Berber and other converts to Is- 
lam" (Lewis, Bernard, 1966: 70). For instance, scholars and scientists such as 
Al-Khwarizmi, Al-Razi, Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, among many others, were known 
collectively as Muslims to avoid highlighting their non-Arab descent since 
none of them was genuinely Arab (Hitti, 1967: 367; http://en.wikipedia.org, 
2006) In fact, in the history of Arab civilization, the Arab identity is so exces- 
sively, loosely, indiscriminately and often unjustifiably used that it is bestowed 
on very many distinguished Christians poets, scholars and scientists who 
would qualify more as non-Arabs- such as Suryanis and Persians etc — rather 
than Arabs. There are at least three reasons that led to such loose identifica- 
tion, or even misidentification, of ethnic/national entities which are: 









a) Arabization through linguistic conversion; b) Disregard to the prima- 
ry principles of national/ethnic identity; c) Involuntary assignment of nation- 
al/ethnic identity. 


1. Arabicization through Linguistic Conversion 


The Arab minority that led the conquests gradually but steadily in- 
creased in number to become a majority, both religiously and linguistically, 
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that acquired strong autonomous and self-confident intellectual and spiritual 
life (Hourani, 1991: 187). The victory of the Arabic tongue over the native 
languages of the subjugated peoples was a major stage in the linguistic con- 
version of the region (Hitti, 1967: 361). Arabic gradually replaced Aramaic 
and deeply influenced Persian. Although most of the translators were Ara- 
maic-speaking and became bilingual and trilingual by learning Greek and 
Arabic, the Aramaic-speaking population graduaily began to lose contact 
with Greek, and in the course of time their native Aramaic was lost in com- 
petition with Arabic; they finally had to reconcile themselves to living with 
the Arabic language (Rosenthal, 1975: 6). Thus Arabic steadily became the 
lingual franca of the peoples of the Middle East and the dominant medium 
of academic and scientific knowledge dissemination as well as the medium 
of daily communication. Many of the scientists who wrote in Arabic were 
not themselves Arab...In the history of Arabs, references to Arab scientists 
does not necessarily designate ethnic Arabs or even Muslims; rather, these 
references are to scientists who adopted Arabic as a language of scientific 
expression and communication (Dallai, 158). Thus, an important change was 
taking place in the word ‘Arab’ itself which ceased to be a closed hereditary 
caste and became a people, ready to accept, by a sort of naturalization, any 
Muslim (or even non-Muslim, my insertion) speaking Arabic as an Arab 
(Lewis, 1966: 93). 


2. Disregard to Basic Parameters of National/Ethnic Identity 


Some of the most common and basic parameters of national and ethnic 
identity of a people are language, religion and culture. In establishing the 
ethnic identity of the significant scholars and translators in the Muslim/Arab 
civilization, those basic parameters have often been disregarded. Take for 
instance, the case of identifying the national/ethnic identity of Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq. He has been identified differently such “Christian Arab scholar", 
(Martin, 1982), “an Arab” (http://www.salaam.co.uk, 2006), “a Nestorian 
Christian Arab" (Dallal, 1999: 160). Moreover, in an article titled ‘Muslim’s 
Contributions to Medieval Medicine and Pharmacology, one of the works 
cited is Hunayn’s who was not a Muslim. The following excerpt from 
O'Leary gives a far more accurate identification of Hunayn’s ethnic and re- 
ligious background: 


“In Hira these Arabs, of the Lakhmid clan, formed the ruling aristocracy; 
[however,] the bulk of the population was Aramaic... and already Chris- 
tian. It appears that those Arabs who accepted Christianity embraced Nes- 
torian doctrine, accepted ministrations of Syriac-speaking Nestorian cler- 
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gy, and used Syriac as the liturgical language. As yet there were no books 
in Arabic, no Arabic version of scriptures, and no Arabic liturgy. It ap- 
pears that Hunayn ibn Ishaq, who was a native of Hira, had to learn Ara- 
bic later in life, the humbler classes of Hira being Syriac-speaking" 
(O'Leary, 1979). 


With a grain of objective assessment of Hunayn's national/ethnic identi- 
ty, he would fail to qualify as a genuine Arab simply because he was Chris- 
tian and Nestorian and, above all, Syriac (Aramaic) was his native language. 
How could a native speaker of Syriac be an Arab? However, further elabora- 
tion in item (c) below may shed some light on either stretching the concept 
of ethnic identity beyond its reasonable limits, or enforcing one unjustifi- 
ably. 


3. Involuntary Assignment of National/ethnic Identity 


Although, generally speaking, the massive enterprise of translation and 
scientific awakening was sponsored by Islam, as a religion, and by Arabs, as 
a nationality or ethnic group, in reality, there is ample irrefutable evidence 
the actual execution of the enterprise was multi-religious and multi-ethnic. 
The multi-religious aspect of it is more readily definable than its multiethnic 
one. Multi-religiously, the early actors were initially, almost exclusively, 
Christians (of various denominations), Jews, Zoroastrians and Mandaeans 
which were later joined by converts from all those faiths into Islam. The rap- 
id spread of Islam through conviction, enticement or coercion created three 
spheres of identification: Muslim, Arab and non-Muslim/non-Arab. The 
Muslim sphere of identification became the most prevalent and encompass- 
ing to the extent that many people, especially scholars, translators, scientists 
who were non-Arabs were overwhelmingly identified as Muslims to conceal 
their ethnic identity, as Persians, Central Asians or Indians some of whom 
were already mentioned earlier on such as Ibn Al-Magafa', Al-Khwarizmi, 
Al-Kindi, Al-Razi, Al-Farabi and Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina, among many others, 
and render it secondary to their Muslim identity. Next in dominance was the 
sphere of Arab identity. This was more relevant to those minorities which 
were non-Muslims and their non-Muslim identity had to be obscured by the 
more generic Arab identity. Leading among such scholars and translators 
were Hunayn Ibn Ishaq, Thabit Ibn Qurra, and Hunayn's son [shaq and his 
nephew Hubaish and Thabit’s son Sinan. 


Although the treatment of non-Muslim translators and scholars ranged 
from being fair to being good, there were, however, instances of pressuring 
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them, especially by the Caliphs, to convert to Islam. Many of them did con- 
vert for multiple reasons such as easier access to knowledge and endowment, 
the jealousy and frustration of Muslim rivals, persecution, pressure and 
threats exercised by Caliphs wishing to obtain the conversion of a scholar to 
enhance the prestige of Islam and confirm its superiority over the infidels’ 
civilizations (Bat Ye’or, 1996: 233). In addition to this occasional intoler- 
ance of non-Arabs and non-Muslims minorities, there was a simultaneous 
trend of concealing the ethnic/national identity of those minorities by broad- 
ening the scope of the Arab identity. Soon after the consolidation of Islam as 
a religion and Arabic as a language, the term ‘Arab’ assumed a second 
meaning: It came to denote all the peoples who fell under the rule of the Ar- 
ab Muslim Caliphate. In reality, this trend amounts to a prejudiced and 
chauvinistic philosophy of national identity that still persists in modern times 
and has become the major premise in determining who an Arab is as well as 
for the definition of Arab nationalism. Numerous scholars, both Arab and 
Western, usually include one or more of the following criteria in their an- 
swer: Arabs are those who speak Arabic; those brought up in Arab culture; 
those who live in an Arab country etc... (Patai, 2002: 45). In fact, many 20" 
century Arab educators and ideologues of Arab nationalism, such as Al 
Husri, seem more bias and radical in describing the Arab identity as in the 
statement below: 


“Every Arabic-speaking people is an Arab people. Every individual be- 
longing to one of these Arabic-speaking peoples is an Arab... Every indi- 
viduat who belongs to the Arab countries and speaks Arabic is an Arab... 
Arabness is not restricted to those who can trace their origin back to the 
Arabian Peninsula, nor is it restricted to Muslims alone. It encompasses 
every individual who belongs to the Arab countries: whether he is Egyp- 
tian, Kuwaiti, or Moroccan; whether he is Muslim or Christian; whether 
he is Sunni, Shi’ite or Druze; and whether he is Catholic, Orthodox or 
Protestant etc...". (Cited in Suleiman, Yasir, 2003: 133). 


Not all Muslims favored the translation movement and the scientific 
awakening primarily because it was led by the infidels; however, some of 
those who did support it justified it by claiming that the translators worked 
on behalf of Islam and within its sphere of influence, thereby acquiring the 
right of citizenship in Islam. (Rosenthal, 1975: 6) In both cases, there seems 
to be some discomfort with either the translation from Greek or the religious 
faith of the translators. Nevertheless, the translation enterprise went on and 
those non-Muslim actors were generically identified as Arabs; similarly, the 
non-Arab Muslims were generically identified as Muslims. In both cases, the 
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ethnic/national identity of the non-Arabs was suppressed to the extent of 
concealment. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


It is true that the Arabian Muslims started with little science, philoso- 
phy, medicine and literature of their own, but they had a keen sense of intel- 
lectual curiosity and an appetite for learning (Hitti, 1967: 306). It is also true 
that the Arabic language in early conquests was not rich enough to cope up 
with the complex and diversified terminology needed for science, philoso- 
phy and medicine. It is equally true that the early translation and scientific 
awakening movement began among non-Arabs, non-Muslims, neo-Muslims 
and heretical Muslims (Goodman, 1990: 477). All the above does not deny 
Arabs their original contributions to human knowledge and world civiliza- 
tion. Their long and fruitful age of translation under the Abbasids was fol- 
lowed by one of original contribution (Hitti, 1967: 316).Their contributions 
did in fact spark the scientific awakening and civilizational renaissance later 
in Europe. However, what is not exactly true is to label the transmission of 
knowledge to Europe as exclusively Arabian and/or Muslim. This trend is 
not only noticed among Muslim and Arab historians, but also among some 
non-Arab and non-Muslim historians and scholars from different parts of the 
world. The latter trend may be attributed to several factors: a) Lack of inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts and restricted bibliographical pursuit; b) Lack 
of care in the precise use of descriptive language: c) Lack of care in citing 
other references and scrutinizing the information cited. Notice the following 
statement by Plessner: 


“Islamic science was of course not the only factor that led to the revival of 
Western science; the classical scientific tradition had not entirely perished 
amid the upheavals of the migration era. It is true, however, that a new 
impetus was given to Western science by /slamic scientists; above all, it 
was materially enriched to an unprecedented degree both by Arab transla- 
tions from the Greek and by the independent work of the Muslims them- 
selves". (1974: 426). 


A careful look at the wording of the statement, one will notice the use 
of the descriptive terms ‘Islamic’ for science and ‘Arab’ for translations. As 
noticed earlier on in our discussion, there were hardly any genuine Arabs 
who conducted translations; consequently, it is unfair to label those transla- 
tions as exclusively ‘Arab’. If the intention of the author had been a refer- 
ence to translations into Arabic language, then the attribute should have 
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been ‘Arabic’ implying translations into Arabic from Greek, Syriac, Persian 
or Indian. Indeed, some translators were Muslims but they were not Arabs 
such as Persians. In other words, Arabs were not involved as true actors or 
performers in the translation enterprise; they were merely sponsors. As for 
the term ‘Islamic science’, it is equally unrepresentative of the facts, because 
many of the early scientists and doctors were not Muslims. To avoid the ex- 
clusive religious identification of the scientific contribution, the term ‘Mid- 
dle Eastern science’ as opposed to ‘Western science’ would have been more 
appropriate, realistic and inclusive of the real facts since the contribution 
was more inter-religious and inter-ethnic in nature and structure. However, 
Plessner soon subconsciously realizes that the attribute ‘Islamic’ may be too 
exclusive to be appropriate; instead, he states that Islamic science did not 
remain exclusively in the hands of Muslims, even after its ‘Arabization’. 
Christians and Jews continued to make active contributions (427). The reali- 
ty of the ‘Eastern Renaissance’ triggering the Westem Renaissance lies be- 
tween the claim of its exclusivity as an Arab/Muslim feat and its denial or 
minimization of being so as portrayed by Ibn Khaldun who often stated that 
genuine Arabs played only a small part in the original development of Islam- 
ic science, and most of the credit must go to Persians, Christians and Jews 
(cited in Plessner, 1974:427). 


In conclusion, the colossal translation movement, especially during 750- 
850 A.D., from Greek, Syriac, Persian, Indian languages etc...to Arabic 
(which for convenience will be called Foreign-to-Arabic) complemented by 
a period of at least one century of original contributions to the development 
of science, medicine and philosophy and concluded with a movement of re- 
versed translation movement in Europe from Arabic to the Europeans lan- 
guages (which for convenience will be called Arabic-to-Foreign) have not 
been an exclusive Arab and Islamic accomplishment and should not be so 
described because the following facts and realities do not support the exclu- 
Siveness: 


8) The Foreign-to-Arabic translation was predominantly non-Arab and non- 
Muslim. The Muslims who conducted translations were almost exclusive- 
ly non-Arabs. Consequently, the movement should more realistically and 
objectively be described as a multi-ethnic and multi-religious. 


b) The original contribution to the development of science, medicine and 
Philosophy was also not exclusively Arab because there were many non- 
Arabs such as Arameans (Suryanis), Persians and Central Asians. Refer- 
ence to many scientists, doctors and scholars who were known as Arabs 
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were not necessarily ethnic Arabs (or even Muslims); rather, they were so 
identified because they adopted Arabic as medium of scientific expres- 
sion and communication (Dailal, 1999: 158). Additionally, a large num- 
ber of the scholars known as Arabs were not necessarily Muslims because 
many of them were Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, Mandaeans etc... or 
were new converts to Islam. Consequently, the original contribution 
should more realistically and objectively be described as a multi-ethnic 
and multi-religious. 


The Arabic-to-Foreign translation movement was obviously handled by 
non-Arabs and non-Muslims, primarily Christians and Jews. 
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CYRIACUS OF TAGRIT AND HIS BOOK 
ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


BY 
Mikael OEZ 


INTRODUCTION 


The focus of my communication is Cyriacus of Tagrit and his literary 
remains, with particular focus on his major work, halys daa resha 
«war, which means “The Book on Divine Providence” (henceforth 
BDP)'. This work was edited, translated, and analysed, along with other 
texts produced by Cyriacus, as part of my doctoral thesis at Oxford Universi- 
ty. The BDP was composed with the intention of educating members of his 
church, often in reply to their questions, and not as a controversial text ad- 
dressed to outsiders. It also sheds some light on his concerns and priorities, 
in relation to his theology, and his ecclesiastical political career, as well as 
his secular politics. 


1 will be discussing three aspects of Cyriacus; his life and historical con- 
text; his BDP, with particular interest in his theology; and his sources. 


CYRIACUS' LIFE AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


| Studies documenting Cyriacus’ life are sparse. Anton Baumstark’, Wil- 
liam Wright? and Arthur Véébus*, among western scholars, present minimal 


emo? Te 


… 1) The manuscript is preserved in St. Marks convent in Jerusalem and listed as manu- 
Script no. 129. See DOLABANI, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in St. Mark's Monastery, pp. 
289-296; Aphram BARSOUM, The Scattered Pearls, p. 377. 

2) BAUMSTARK, A., Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, p. 270. 
3) WRIGHT, W., A Short History of Syriac Literature, London, 1894, pp. 156-7, 196-7. 
4) Voosus, A., Syrische Kanonessammlungen, Beitrag zur Quellenkunde, I: West- 
Syrische Originalurkunden 14-B. CSCO Subsidia 35, 38, Louvain, 1970; The Synodicon in 
the West Syrian tradition, H: 1-2, CSCO.S 163-164, Louvain, 1975- Discovery of the bi- 
ography of Severus of Antioch by Qyriagos of Tagrit’, Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Neoelleni- 
QU. (1975-76), 117-124; ‘Die Entdeckung der Memre des Qyriagos von Antiochien’, 
KS 25 (1976). 193-195; ‘Neue Angaben über die Regierungszeit des Patriarchen Qyriaqos’. 
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information, largely based on the Syriac chronicles of Michael the Great 
and Bar Hebraeus". 


The exact date of Cyriacus' birth is unknown, but was almost certainly 
in the first half of the eighth century. Cyriacus was a patriarch of the Syrian 
Orthodox Church of Antioch between A.D. 793 and 817’ and he was the fif- 
ty second patriarch of the Syriac Orthodox Patriarchal succession, according 
to the traditional reckoning. 


During the seventh and the eighth centuries, patriarchs were always 
elected from among monks, and not from among bishops as is the more re- 
cent practice, This rule also applied to Cyriacus, who was elected to become 
patriarch from the ‘Monastery of the Pillar’. 


Cyriacus’ career and influence depend on two geographical accidents. 
The first is the fact that he was from Tagrit, which was an important city at 
the time, and was a powerful centre of the Syrian Orthodox in the region. 
Syrian Orthodox merchants in Tagrit were very wealthy and influential in 
the church, and were clearly delighted to have one of their own citizens 
elected as patriarch. Their continued enthusiasm and support can be seen in 
various literary and artistic remains. One of which is the three madroshe? 
Which are written by an anonymous writer on Cyriacus, where much praise 
is given to him, and the city of Tagrit. This type of madroshe on patriarchs is 
rare in Syriac literature. The second is an inscription on one of the walls in 
the monastery of Deir al-Surian, which was bought and refounded by Tagriti 
merchants, which says in Syriac gsar matinée wanian res, “Holy 
Cyriacus, patriarch of Antioch". This was most probably sponsored by a 





OrChr 52 (1968), 87-91; Syriac and Arabic Documents regarding legislation relative to Syri- 
an Ascetism, Stockholm, 1960. 

5) MICHAEL THE GREAT, ed. CHABOT, J.B., Chronique de Michel le Syrien, vol. IV, Par- 
is, 1899-1910. 

6) ABBELOOS, J. B. & Lamy, Th. J., Gregorii Barhebraei Chronicon ecclesiasticum, 
vols. LI, [ed. & tr.], Louvain, 1872-1877. 

7) MICHAEL THE GREAT, Chronique..., vol. IV, pp. 484, 498; BAR HEBRAEUS, Chroni- 
con ecclesiasticum, pp. 329, 343; BAUMSTARK, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur, p. 270; 
BARSAUM, The Scattered Pearls, p. 377, PALMER, Monk and mason on the Tigris frontier, p. 
179; KAISER, Die syrische "Liturgie" des Kyriakos von Antiocheia, p. 174. 

8) See table I in HAGE W., Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche in frühislamischer Zeit nach 
orientalischen Quellen, Wiesbaden, 1966. 

9) B.L. Add. 17,141; See Chapter 1.2.2.1. of my thesis. 

10) See Karel INNEMÉE & Lucas VAN ROMPAY, “Deir al-Surian (Egypt): Its Wall- 
paintings, Wall-texts, Manuscripts”, Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 2:2 (1999); and chap- 
ter 5.3. of my thesis. 
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merchant from Tagrit. The fast one is extremely unusual, a stylized portrait!’ 
of Cyriacus in a manuscript of The book of Holy Hierotheos, which is pre- 
served in Deir al-Surian. The portrait beside him is the supposed author of 
the book, Hierotheos, and above are two figures possibly to be associated 
with the monastery and also with the city of Tagrit. 


The second geographical accident is that Cyriacus was educated in the 
city of Al-Raqqah (in Arabic, 3/1), identified as Callinicus in Syriac sources, 
which is a city in north central Syria located on the north bank of the Eu- 
phrates River, about 160 km east of Aleppo. Al-Raqqah is an ancient Greek 
city, which was founded by the Seleucid king, Seleucos II Kallinikos (ruled 
246-225 BC). The city was named Leontopolis for a short time during the 
Byzantine period by the emperor Leo (reigned 457-474 AD), but returned to 
the name Callinicus. The city was then destroyed by the invasion of the Sas- 
anians under the rule of Shahanshah Khusrau [ Anushirvan (reigned 531- 
579), but was subsequently rebuilt by the Byzantine emperor Justinian I 
{reigned 527-565). This city flourished during the rule of Harun al-Rashid 
{in Arabic, Aaron the Upright, who lived 764-809), when it was also called 
Al-Rashid. The famous caliph, who ruled between 786 and 809, decided to 
build several palatial residences in 796 in Al-Raqqah, and made it his head- 
quarters against the Byzantines". After 786, when Rashid became the ruler 
of the Abbasid empire he led several campaigns against the Byzantines”. 


In Callinicus we also find several major Syrian Orthodox monasteries, 
the second most important" of which was the Monastery of the Pillar, in 
Syriac raay ws ris, also referred to as «ous «us. This is where, during 
the middle of the eighth century, Cyriacus received his education and be- 
came a monk, acquiring his theological knowledge and practising the monas- 
tic life, and it also acted as his official residence when he ruled as a patriarch 





11) Ms. Deir al-Surian, Syr. 20, f. 4'; see picture II in chapter 5.3. of my thesis. 

12) Michael MEINECKE, “Ragga on the Euphrates. Recent Excavations at the Residence 
of Harun er-Rashid", in Susanne KERNER (ed.), The Near East in Antiquity. German Contri- 
butions to the Archaeology of Jordan, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon and Egypt II, Amman 1991, 
Pp. 17-32; Stefan HEIDEMANN, “The Citadel of al-Raqga and Fortifications in the Middle Eu- 
Phrates Area”, in Hugh KENNEDY (ed.): Muslim Military Architecture in Greater Syria. From 
ihe Coming of Islam to the Ottoman Period (History of Warfare 35), Leiden, 2005, pp. 122- 


13) See Ex-Husri, Tayeb. Reinterpreting Islamic Historiography: Harun al-Rashid and 
the Narrative of the Abbasid Caliphate. Cambridge University Press, New York, 1999. 

14) The most important monastery of this city was Deir Mar Zakkä, mentioned by vari- 
Ous sources up to the 10^ century. It dates back to the 6” century when Callinicus became a 
Centre of Syriac monasticism. 
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between 793 and 817'°. The fact that Cyriacus was the only patriarch to 
come from the Monastery of the Pillar, which was not a traditional nursery 
of patriarchs, may well have been at the root of his later conflicts with cer- 
tain other monasteries. The dates of Harun al-Rashid's transfer of imperial 
residence, 796, and the election of Cyriacus being elected patriarch, 793, do 
not match exactly, but it seems likely that Al-Ragqah had been growing in 
importance as a regional and military centre for many years before Harun's 
official move. 


From a historical episode reported by many Syriac writers, it is clear 
that Cyriacus had to tread carefully in his Muslim environment. In A.D. 814 
grave accusations were made against him before the Caliph, Harun al- 
Rashid. The Caliph became furious and commanded his men to destroy the 
Churches in the country of Tagra and to bring Cyriacus for interrogation. But 
he was handed over to the secretary, who released him, on account of their 
good personal relations, and sent him back to his monastery in Callinicus'ó, 
Middle-Eastern Churches have often elected patriarchs and senior bishops 
with local family links to ruling groups, and whilst it is possible that Cyri- 
acus came to know the secretary after his appointment as Patriarch, it is also 
believable that he knew him through earlier family or local connections. 


Cyriacus became patriarch of the Syrian Orthodox Church during the 
key period in which Islam consolidated its religious and political control of 
the region. As mentioned earlier, the documentation of his life by modem 
scholars is sparse, and we know for a fact that when modern scholars write 
articles on Cyriacus' life, they go back to the chronicle of Michael the Great, 
which in this section was heavily dependent on the Chronicle of Dionysius 
of Tellmahre". Modern scholars have therefore always overlooked the con- 
sequences of the fact that Dionysius of Tellmahre was a monk during Cyri- 
acus’ rule, and he became the subsequent patriarch of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church, which could easily have distorted his description of Cyriacus’ lead: 
ership as patriarch. For instance, one negative description Dionysius gives of 
Cyriacus is that he is hot-headed, and this picture was simply repeated by all 





15) BAUMSTARK, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, p. 270; BARSAUM, The Scattered 
Pearls, p. 377, PALMER, Monk and mason on the Tigris frontier, p. 179. 

16) BAR HEBRAEUS, Gregorii Barhebraei.... p. 339; BAUMSTARK, Geschichte der 
Syrischen Literatur, p. 270; MICHAEL THE GREAT, Chronique..., vol. IV, pp. 488-9. 

17) Subsequent patriarch who ruled in A.D. 818-45. See BAR HEBRAEUS, Gregorii Bar- 
hebraei..., p. 337. 
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subsequent writers, who deplore the hot-headedness'* with which he reacted 
to his Gubite opponents and their eastern friends, provoking instead of side- 
stepping confrontation”. This interpretation is challenged by comparing the 
actions and decisions of Dionysius and Cyriacus. 


CYRIACUS’ WORK AND HIS THEOLOGY 


During Cyriacus’ rule as a patriarch, he produced several interesting 
works in Syriac, mostly on theology. However, no critical editions of his ex- 
tant theological works have yet been published, and modern scholarship is 
limited to a few scattered articles”. Cyriacus is also an important figure in 
the development of ecclesiastical canons. He is one of the few Syrian Ortho- 
dox patriarchs who regularly issued lists of canons. He held five synods dur- 
ing his rule as a patriarch, in a number of which he sought to improve cleri- 
cal discipline"'. In two of the synods, however, much weightier, political is- 
sues were addressed. In the second held at the Monastery of Nawawis in the 
province of Qenneshrin in 797/98 he sought to reconcile the Phantasiasts 
(Julianists)” and add them to the church, but his efforts were blocked by in- 
ternal ecclesiastical opponents”. This raised the obvious question: after all 
the debates Cyriacus' predecessors had had with and against the Julianists, 
why would he agree to a union with them now?™ In the third at Beth Gobrin 


18) BARSOUM, The Scattered Pearls, NJ, 2003, p. 377, 

19) BAUMSTARK, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, p. 270; MICHAEL THE GREAT, 
Chronique... vol. IV, pp. 484, 488. 

20) Cf. RUCKER, A., ‘Das dritte Buch der Mémré des Kyriakos von Antiochien', OrChr 
31, (1934), 107-115; TEULE, H., ‘La lettre synodale de Cyriaque, patriarche monophysite 
d'Antioche (793-817), OLP 9 (1978), 121-140; KAISER, K., ‘Die syrische “Liturgie” des 
Kyriakos von Antiocheia’, OrChr 5 (1905), 174-197; WiTAKOWSKI, W., ‘Cyriacus of 
Antioch’, Encyclopaedia Aethiopica, vol. 1, ed. S. Uhlig, Wiesbaden, 2003, p. 843; and the 
articles by V66bus cited in note 4 above. 

21) The canons issued at two of the synods have been published by Arthur VÓOBUS, The 
Synodicon in the West Syrian Tradition I, 1976, pp. 6-27; A letter preserved in MICHAEL THE 
GREAT, Chronique... vol. IV, pp. 495-497; 

22) The Julianists were opposed by Severus, patriarch of Antioch (A.D. 464-538). Cf. 
R. DRAGUET, Julien d'Halicarnasse et sa controverse avec Sévère d'Antioche sur 
l'incorruptibilité du corps du Christ (Louvain, 1924); A. GRILLMEIER & T. HAINTHALER, 
Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 2: From the Council of Chalcedon (451) to Gregory the 
Great (590-604), Pt. 2: The Church of Constantinople in the Sixth Century (London, 1995), 
sp. pp. 25, 79-111. 

23) MICHAEL THE GREAT, Chronique..., vol. IV, p. 498; BARSOUM, The Scattered 
Pearls, NJ, 2003, p. 377; BAUMSTARK, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, p. 270. 

Pali 24) Cf. DRAGUET, R., “Le Pacte d'union de 797 entres les jacobites et les julianistes du 
atriarcat d'Antioche", LM 54 (1941), 91-106; and Chapter 2.1.2. of my thesis. 
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in 808, he excommunicated the monks at the Gubba monastery, to which 
they retaliated by excommunicating the patriarch”. 


Cyriacus also produced three interesting discourses, filling seven manu- 
script pages. In the first he praises the virtues of Severus of Antioch. (It begins 
with the words, “The clear and pure mirror which reflects the wonderful merits 
of St. Severus, requires a clear mind with great imagination to look through 

it’). The second discourse is on the Sunday of the priests (beginning with, 
“When we remember the chief priests and priests of the orthodox faith, who 
departed from this transient world... The third discourse is on the "vine- 
yard of the beloved" mentioned by the prophet Isaiah (and begins with: “When 
our Saviour spoke to the descendants of Israel by parables and symbols””*), 
Beside these discourses, Cyriacus also produced a homily on Virginity”. 


His most important work, however, is his Book on Divine Providence, 
consisting of three volumes and divided into ninety-eight treatises. This is 
preserved in a single manuscript in St. Mark’s Convent in Jerusalem, which 
dates to A.D. 804. What remains of this book is the third volume, and only 
twenty-two treatises, some of whose chapters are wanting. Two of these trea 
tises he wrote at the request of Theodosius, bishop of Seleucia/Ctesiphon” 
and of Walid and Yeshu’ of Tirminaz, in the province of Cyrrhus". It is writ- 
ten in a smooth and proficient Syriac, with minimal use of Greek loans and 
calques. Cyriacus also wrote ten letters in reply to the questions sent to him 
by the said Yeshu‘, deacon of Tirminaz. These were added to his book. The 
treatises cover a wide variety of topics, like Fate, Eschatology and the Apoc- 
alypse, and each is divided into chapters, in one case up to eight. 


SOURCES 


The focus of previous scholarship on the Syrian Orthodox Church has 
been the period before the middle of the seventh century. This period has 
been seen as an idealised ‘golden age’ of Syriac literature, in which the 
Christological controversies and the use of Greek philosophical ideas in 
Philoxenus of Mabbug and others represents a crucial moment in the separa- 


25) MICHAEL THE GREAT, Chronique..., vol. IV, p. 484. 
26) See Chapter 1.2.1.6.1. of my thesi: 
27) See Chapter 1.2.1.6.2. of my thesis. 
28) See Chapter 1.2.1.6.3. of my thesis. 
29) See Chapter 1.2.1.7. of my thesis. 
30) In today’s Iraq, on the Tigris river. 
31) In the territory of Antioch. 
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tion of the Syrian Orthodox from the church of the Roman Empire. The in- 
terest of these studies has been in how Syriac interacted with the intellectual 
debates of the Greek-speaking world: their focus has not been on Syriac the- 
ology for its own sake. 


A lack of interest in the subsequent period in general and in Syriac 
churches in particular, has often prevented historians and theologians from 
using the writings of later Syriac writers. In the period that followed the Ar- 
ab conquests there was much continuity with earlier Syriac theological tradi- 
tions. Thus symbolic theology may have continued to be just as important as 
philosophical theology in Syrian Orthodox Christology. From this perspec- 
tive, Cyriacus was a continuator of a tradition that goes back to Ephrem, 
Aphrahat and Jacob of Serugh. 


At the same time, it can be asserted that Cyriacus represented himself as 
an ‘orthodox’ theologian through his use of florilegia. We know for a fact 
that florilegia were already being widely used by Syriac writers in the fifth 
century, at the latest, and that subsequent writers continued to use and ex- 
pand such texts, but there has been little written about this activity. Compar- 
ing the citations of Cyriacus’ BDP with the florilegia and the original texts 
from which the citations were drawn, I have established that he nearly al- 
ways made use of florilegia, rather than consulting the original texts. This 
has also made me go further and see if there are any links between Cyriacus, 
Moshe bar Kipho (in his Book on the Soul” and his own work on Divine 
Providence”), Anton of Tagrit (the work on Divine Providence)" and Bar 
Hebraeus (The Lamp of the Sanctuaries)". Interestingly, they have all either 
consulted similar florilegia, or they have taken their citations from each oth- 
er (which is certainly likely in the case of Bar Hebraeus, who made heavy 
use of Moshe bar Kipho™) and so in many cases they not only have the same 
Citations, but also the same introductory rubrics. This can be seen in the fol- 
lowing example. 


nr 


32) Vatican Library, Vat.Syr 147, fol. 1b-90a. 

33) B.L. Add. 14,731. 

34) B.L. Add. 14,726. 

35) BAR HEBRAEUS, ed. Y. Y. ÇIÇEK, Lamp of Sanctuaries, Holland, 1997. 
T 36) See David. G.K. TAYLOR, “L'importance des Pères de l'Église dans l'œuvre spécu- 
à ive de Barhebraeus", in D. AIGLE (ed.), Barhebraeus et la renaissance syriaque (special 
Ssue of ParOr 2008/2009 (Kaslik), pp. 63-86. 
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TABLE A 


Patristic citations in Treatise 23, chapter 3 
(Concerning the passage of souls after their separation from the body" y. 


























Citations BDP Florilegium | MBKS" | BHLS?| MBKDP# 
B.L. Add. 12155 

1. Athanasius of| 127ii-128i 58a 76b-77b | 700 — 
Alexandria 

2.Abbalsaiah? | 128i-128ii 58a-b 80a = z. 

3. Severus of An-| 12: 29i 58b — = ES 
tioch® 

4, Theophilus of| 129i-130i 58b 79b nm = 
Alexandria“ 

5. Severus of An-| 130i-130ii 58b-59a 79b-80a 701 - 
tioch** 























I think one can argue that Cyriacus' use of florilegia of earlier patristic 
writings is essentially an assertion of his orthodoxy and his connection to an 
unchanging canon of earlier theologians, even if his actual ideas are often 
very original and do not rely on his florilegia citations. This makes it very 
hard to identify Cyriacus" actual sources, since some of his ideas are without 
parallels known to me. 


It is very hard to prove direct Islamic influence on Cyriacus, and I have 
found no evidence to suggest that he was reading any Islamic authors (unlike 
Bar Hebraeus, 400 years later), but he was clearly a man of his age, and he 
was forced to respond to controversial issues raised by members of his 
church, and these, as always, were stimulated by larger debates within socie- 


37) CYRIACUS, Book on Divine Providence, fol. 125i. 
pan cies enn Casio aXe rimesso ER d cases the rehia eaae Mon 
Aa Étude haa V nos. ral A oo ol nota Ls hoi ols hihi ba oa his hou 
antares dios Vos emet mold sio rels ien. 
38) MOSHE BAR KIPHO, Book on the Soul: cf. note 33 above. 
39) BAR HEBRAEUS, The Lamp of the Sanctuaries; cf. note 36 above. 
40) Moshe BAR KIPHO, Divine Providence; cf. note 34 above. 
A1) The Life of Antony (CPG 2101; PG 26, 933C). 
42) On the happiness of the soul which wishes to serve God (CPG 5555; CSCO 290, p. 228). 
43) Homily no. 88 of Cathedral Homilies (CPG 7035; PO 23, p. 63, line 2-13). 
44) Homily of exhortation (CPG 2618; ROC 18, pp. 80-1; PG 65, 200). 
45) A letter to Bishop Thomas of Germania (CPG 7070; PO 14, p. 261, line 8-13). 
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ty. This is particularly visible in his concentration on such issues as fate and 
on the relationship between life and the afterlife. He approaches these ideas 
through his discussion of life (free will and the causes of death), eschatology 
(the fate of the soul after death, the knowledge and location of the soul after 
death and before the resurrection) and apocalyptic treatises about the end of 
the world. He intersperses this with a discussion of the Bible, which antici- 
pates the questions of the members of his community in response to his more 
general theology, and avoids the more didactic style of a pupil posing ques- 
tions to his master. 


Many of these issues were not novel, but Cyriacus’ focus on Divine 
Providence as a single topic is unprecedented within Syriac literature. This 
does not seem to have been the direct result of debates with Muslims, but it 
does seem to reflect broader intellectual trends within the caliphate and the 
interest in fate and free will. Significantly, earlier Syriac authors such as 
John of Phenek“* and pseudo-Methodius” had written apocalyptic texts in 
response to the Arab conquests and in anticipation of a Roman counter- 
attack, which they saw as a prelude to the end of the world. It is notable that 
Cyriacus’ own use of apocalyptic is focused upon his discussion of free will 
(e.g. on why God will allow the anti-Christ to come and the unimportance of 
the material world) and is much more de-politicised and spiritual than earlier 
writers. And instead of using contemporary history as a context for his apoc- 
alypse he uses the Bible itself. 


Many of the arguments which Cyriacus advances in his discussion of 
Divine Providence are extremely distinctive and personal. His stress on 
God's role in providing discipline for men, through natural disasters, and his 
Parallel idea that Satan was given a period of time to repent, and that hell is a 
Support for the kingdom of heaven, is an incentive for men to choose good 
and repent. Cyriacus explains how the Accuser and his angels were created 
as angels and that Hell was prepared for them as a support for the Kingdom. 
This is to say, so that man would fear Hell and humble himself for repent- 
ance to be worthy of the Kingdom of Heaven. He claims that Hell is support- 


EC PEE ee lii S 


46) Sebastian P. BROCK, “Syriac Sources for Seventh-Century History", Syriac Per- 
SPectives on Late Antiquity, VII, London, 1984, pp. 35-6; cf. also J. R. HARRIS, The Gospel of 
the XII Apostles together with the Apocalypses of each one of them, Cambridge, 1900. 

47) Sebastian P. BROCK, “Two Apocalyptic Texts of A.D. 691", The Seventh Century in 
the West-Syrian Chronicles, p. 222; Sebastian P. BROCK, “Syriac Sources for Seventh- 

entury History", Syriac Perspectives on Late Antiquity, VII, London, 1984, pp. 34-35. 

48) CYRIACUS, Book on Divine Providence, Treatise 19. 
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ive of the Kingdom for man, and not for the Accuser and his angels. The Ac- 
cuser and his angels were given the chance to repent from the time of their 
fall until the crucifixion of Christ. They too died at the crucifixion and be- 
came the inheritors of Hell, since they did not repent during the time be- 
tween their fall and the crucifixion of Christ. These personal arguments 
remind us that Cyriacus was, in some respects, an outsider, educated outside 
the traditional patriarchal nurseries, and that his ideas may thus reflect origi- 
nal approaches to established problems to a greater degree than other writers, 


Recent academic interest in apocalyptic texts has put much weight on 
the Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius of Olympus. This piece of work was 
originally written in Syriac before the year A.D. 692, and is today preserved 
in manuscript Vat. Syr. 58, which dates to A.D. 1584. It was translated into 
Greek, which was then translated into Latin”, and subsequently into Slavic 
languages. Scholars have argued about its origins, whether it is a work of the 
Syrian Orthodox or the Syrian Chalcedonians. One would anticipate that 
Cyriacus had access to the Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius and that he 
would consult it for his apocalyptic texts, but he does not. Cyriacus’ ap- 
proach to apocalyptic texts is different to earlier writings since he does not 
attempt to make any explicit identifications of biblical figures or creatures 
with later nations or rulers. Instead he provides a detailed, ahistorical, inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the biblical apocalyptic passages and in particu- 
lar those in the Gospel of Matthew. 


By the time of Cyriacus the Revelation of St. John had long been avail- 
able to Syrian Orthodox theologians, though not part of the biblical canon, 
and we know that earlier Syrian Orthodox writers, such as Daniel of Salah in 
542°', had already quoted it. We would not have been surprised to find Cyri- 
acus making some use of it here - although given its uncanonical status per- 
haps he was unable to use it in public - but instead he supplements the 
apocalyptic details provided by Matthew’s Gospel, especially when he wish- 
es to talk about the Antichrist, by making good use of the Testament of Our 
Lord, which was an accepted work of canon law, translated into Syriac by 
Jacob of Edessa in 687, and which was eventually incorporated into the Syr- 
ian Orthodox New Testament Canon. He thus quotes the following passage 
concerning the Antichrist: 





49) CYRIACUS, Book on Divine Providence, Treatises twenty-one — twenty-three. 
50) Edit by E. SACKUR, Sibyllinische Texte und Forschungen, Halle, 1898. 
51) See DANIEL OF SALAH, Commentary on the Psalms, Psalm 9.15. 
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“He calls him Satan in His Testament, so that everybody will be fright- 
ened by him, when He states that he is the enemy and the destroyer’. His 
head is red, and his right eye shot with blood, and his left [eye] is blue 
black, and has two pupils. And other such things [are to be seen] in the 
rest of his limbs”**. 


Cyriacus then interprets it as following: 


“Now, you who are wise, consider those images again for me. The red 
head indicates brutal temper and strong anger, and eagerness for shedding 
much blood with no mercy. The eye, which is shot with blood, proclaims 
openly the desire for blood. The two pupils indicate the quickness and ra- 
pidity of his unstoppable and unrestrainable impetuosity for blood. His 
limbs are very ugly, and they paralyse all motion in those who see 
[them]"". 


CONCLUSION 


As yet, however, no scholar has attempted to link Cyriacus’ writings to- 
gether, or to show how these controversies and debates were related one to 
another, or to analyse Cyriacus' role in them. My thesis seeks to fill this gap 
in scholarship, making particular use of the long-neglected BDP, and exam- 
ining the light this throws on the theology and political career of Cyriacus, 
and his impact on the Syrian Orthodox Church. In order to understand the 
ecclesiastical as well as political scenario and his relations with contempo- 
rary religions during his reign, an edition of the Syriac text and an English 
translation with a detailed examination of its theology has been provided. To 
this is added the surviving fragments of his other writings, collected from a 
wide range of manuscripts in the hope that they will throw further light on 
this remarkable author. Very little indeed is written about Cyriacus. Since 
most of the sources consulted for this work are unedited and available only 
in manuscript form, it would be impossible to comment on everything in de- 
lail. Very few post-seventh century Syriac texts have yet been edited, and so 
Cyriacus" text provides a fascinating window into the theological concerns 
and training of the Syrian Orthodox in the early Islamic world. Hopefully, 
this will be a beginning for modern scholars to take an interest in Cyriacus 
and other contemporary writers, and will stimulate further detailed study. 

D ee oe ai 
52) Cyriacus, Book on Divine Providence, Treatise 22, p. 154i. 
53) See RAHMANI I. E., Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesus Christi, LI. p, 14, Mainz 


1899; tr. COOPER J., MACLEAN A. J., Testament of our Lord, V. W., p. 57. 
54) Cyriacus, Book on Divine Providence, Treatise 22, fol. 154ii. 
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APPLYING ‘SOCIAL CAPITAL’ THEORY 
TO THE ASSYRIAN CASE IN SWEDEN 


BY 
Soner ONDER 


INTRODUCTION 


In the current debate in the social sciences, the theory of social capital 
constitutes a hegemonic discourse. It is presented as a ‘mysterious tool’ for 
analysing societies. This article seeks to apply this hegemonic discourse in a 
minority context — Assyrians’ in Sweden. The purpose of this study is two- 
fold. On the one hand, it will apply the concept of ‘social capital’ to the As- 
syrian case, and on the other hand, it strives to develop a deeper comprehen- 
sion of the theory of social capital in the context of the tension between 
Tonnies’ concepts of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. 


The central question of this study is formulated from that starting point: 
How can the concept of social capital be applied to the Assyrian case in 
Sweden? Furthermore, what characterizes social trust, networks and civic 
engagement among Assyrians in Sweden? By attempting to answer these 
questions, [ aim to arrive at a better understanding of the concept of social 
capital by applying it specifically to a minority context in Sweden. 


The World Bank (WB) defines ‘social capital’ as ‘the norms and net- 
works that enable collective action’; as ‘institutions, relationships, and cus- 
toms that shape the quality and quantity of a society’s social interactions”. 
The central thesis of social capital theory is that ‘relationships matter’. So- 
cial Capital is broadly defined as networks and opportunities to mobilize re- 
sources which can facilitate outcomes. The central idea is that ‘social net- 


Qui uem A aT. 


, 1) Writing is English; it has been a deliberate choice of mine to use the designation “As- 
Syrian’ as an umbrella designation for the different denominational names in use by ‘Assyri- 
ans’ in Sweden. In the survey I used the commonly used compound name Assprier/Syrianer 
which is used specifically in the Swedish language. But since I am writing my thesis in Eng- 
lish 1 have taken the liberty of using the designation Assyrian, implying to include also the 
designations ‘Kaideeer’ and *Syrianer’ as commonly used in Swedish. 


2) The World Bank: http://go. worldbank.ore/COOTR W4QFO (Adopted 02-05-2008). 
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works are a valuable asset’ (Putnam, 2000). These interactive networks ena- 
ble people to build communities. Trust between individuals (bonding) can 
become trust between ‘strangers’ (bridging) and trust between a large com- 
position of social institutions (linking). Eventually it becomes a shared set of 
values, virtues, and expectations within society as a whole. Here, trust is de- 
fined as an outcome of the whole process, but it can sometimes be seen as a 
‘reason’ for the outcome. 


a- Bonding, Bridging and Linking Social Capital 


Bonding social capital refers to horizontal relations between people in 
‘similar’ situations, and includes mostly such homogenous groups as extend- 
ed family members and close friends. The ‘bonding’ is a reference to the no- 
tion of ‘strong’ ties between similar group members and its consequent char- 
acter of exclusion (Portes, 1998:15-18). Bonding relationships are ‘inward 
looking’ and reinforce ‘exclusive identities’. Putnam (2000) gives examples 
of bonding social capital as ethnic fraternal organizations. Bonding social 
capital is the realm of mobilizing solidarity and social trust among communi- 
ty members. Putnam (2000: 19, 22-23) notes that bonding social capital is 
good for ‘getting by’ and bridging is crucial for ‘getting ahead’. 


Bridging social capital - in contrast - is much more heterogeneous. It 
covers the horizontal relations between people with more distant ties - 
workmates, distant friends or students. The importance of bridging social 
capital lies in the fact that it cuts across ‘diverse social cleavages’. This is the 
realm of creating broader networks and of generalizing broader identities. 
Therefore, unlike bonding, bridging social capital has an inclusive character. 
Putnam (Ibid.) suggests that this form of social capital is useful in *connect- 
ing to external assets’. Although ‘bridging ties’ are weaker and more diverse 
than ‘bonding ties’, they are nevertheless more important for ‘getting ahead’. 


Linking social capital is defined by Woolcock (2001: 13) as the vertical 
dimension of social capital and refers to ties between people or institutional 
bodies in dissimilar situations or different ‘strata of wealth and status’. Link- 
ing social capital also explains the relations between civil society and gov- 
ernment (Grootaert: 20). This is important to the non-dualistic approach of 
social capital: civil society as social capital is not necessarily opposed to the 
State and its institutions. ‘Linking social capital’ has a crucial role in ‘gener- 
alized trust’, ‘rule of law’ and democracy. 





How should we understand these forms of social capital? What are the 
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links between them? Putnam has pointed out that bonding and bridging 
should not be understood in terms of ‘either/or categories’, but rather as di- 
mensions of ‘more-or-less’. Uslaner (2001) notes that there is a shift from 
«getting by’ to ‘getting ahead’ in all societies. 


b- Gemeinschaft / Gesellschaft 


Groups, which are formed around an ‘essential will” in which member- 
ship is ‘self-fulfilling’ are placed in the category of Gemeinschaft. In con- 
trast, groups in which membership is sustained by instrumental goals or de- 
fined ends are classified in the category of Gesellschaft. In this sense, Ge- 
meinschaft is exemplified by the family or neighbourhood and kinship net- 
works; Gesellschaft, by the city or the State with fragmented and self- 
motivated relationships (Truzzi, 145-54). 


‘Social capital’ as a topic is often researched in relation to the concept 
of Gesellschaft and Gemeinschaft, which is part of it, tends to be overlooked. 
Following from this, little or no attention is paid to the character of social 
capital among, for example, ethnic groups. Collective values, which function 
as the basis for social capital among some ethnic groups, either allow or pre- 
vent changes in the Gemeinschaft. Moreover, in Positivist studies, aspects 
related to a Gemeinschaft are often judged negatively. Therefore, such stud- 
ies tend to ignore their importance for broader society. The importance of 
research about the relationship between minority contexts and social capital 
theory has also been noted by several authors (Portes, 1998; Zhou, 2005; At- 
to, 2011). 


Many critiques have been raised decrying the hegemonic position this 
theory has gained so far. Portes (1998) has noted that, in sociological terms, 
the concept on which social capital is founded is not a recent invention. Con- 
sequently — beyond its definitions and critiques — what actually is ‘social 
capital’? Is it our modem hegemonic discourse in the social sciences, which 
is supposed to be ‘an all-purpose elixir for the ills of society’ (Uslaner & 
Dekker, 2001: 176)? Or is it the ‘General Motors of academic enterprises’ 
(Hallberg & Lund, 2005: 56)? Or does it simply constitute something 
‘trendy’ or a ‘missing link’ as Grootaert (2001: 9-10) discusses broadly in 
his essay? 







L SOCIAL CAPITAL AND ETHNIC DIVERSITY 


The concept of social capital provides a framework for approaching the 
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aspect of ‘ethnicity’ as a form of social capital, because in itself an ethnic 
group constitutes a specific network. Ethnicity, which is categorized as a so- 
cial construction, is perceived as a form of ‘social organization". Ethnic 
identities are based on certain norms and values and they are sustained by it. 
One of the indicators by which to understand the constructed identity of a 
group is extrapolated by looking at the aspect of ‘trust’. It functions as an 
ideological stimulator of the group. If the degree of trust wanes, the group 
will not be able to mobilize its participants. Sociologists have found the con- 
cept of social capital useful in explicating how ethnic-based forms of social 
organization and collective action are embedded in interpersonal networks, 
and how these forms of organization and action generate and distribute re- 
sources (Sanders, 2002: 330). In short, studying ethnic communities in terms 
of social capital, a considerable tension between bridging and bonding social 
capital is observable; especially in relation to ethnic groups. 


This tension is also reflected in Putnam’s negative perception of ‘diver- 
sity’ in societies. In his paper, Putnam (2006:137-8) writes: ‘In the short run, 
however, immigration and ethnic diversity tend to reduce social solidarity 
and social capital. (...) In the long run, however, successful immigrant socie- 
ties have overcome such fragmentation by creating new, cross-cutting forms 
of social solidarity and more encompassing identities’. This perception is 
criticized by Hallberg & Lund (2005) who ask the question: ‘Is diversity bad 
for social capital?’ 


Johnson & Soroka (2001) also examine the negative discourse elicited 
by ethnic immigrant groups and the notion of diversity. In their essay Zs di- 
versity the enemy of civil society?, they criticize the *compositional and 
‘contextual’ approaches taken in empirical research in Canada. In their con- 
clusion they emphasize that ‘diversity is obviously not the enemy of social 
capital’ (2001: 40). 


In a case study of Chinatown in New York, Min Zhou (2005) studied 
the relationship between ethnicity and social capital extensively. Zhou 
makes a distinction between an ethnic ‘ghetto’ and an ethnic ‘enclave’. Both 
are characterized by ethnic group segregation; but an enclave, unlike a ghet- 
to, is prone to be ‘economically dynamic and aspirant allows as cross-class 
relationships, job opportunities and models of academic and economic suc- 





3) For a further discussion, see Fredrik Barth (1998) “Ethnic Groups and Boundaries; 
The Social Organization of Cultural Difference” and Thomas H. Eriksen (1993) "Ethnicity & 
Nationalism". 
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cesses’ (2005: 138-9). Zhou demonstrates the potential of an ethnic enclave 
for ‘upward mobility’, which is absent in a ghetto. In her forthcoming study 
on the ‘discourses of identity among the Assyrian/Syriac elites in the Euro- 
pean diaspora’, Atto (2011) also notes that ethnic segregation and strong in- 
ternal group ties among Assyrians/Syriacs in certain areas of Europe have 
been instrumental in encouraging the upward mobility and self-confidence of 
the group. She argues that this builds an important foundation for future rela- 
tions and development in the European societies in which they settled. Portes 
(1998: 13) also demonstrates the role of social networks in studies of ethnic 
business enclaves and ethnic niches. From these studies, it is possible to 
draw the conclusion that ethnic groups in a Gesellschaft context develop new 
forms of ‘ethnic social capital’ which they apply to the new situations they 
encounter. 


II. RESEARCH OBJECT: ASSYRIANS IN SWEDEN 


Sweden has the most compact Assyrian population living in the diaspo- 
ra. The mass migration of Assyrians to Sweden took place during the 1970s 
and 1980s. This emigration led to an important transformational change in 
the socio-cultural structure of Assyrians. In the Middle East, they lived in a 
traditional society in which collectively shared values were central to their 
social relations. Subsequently, their confrontation with the societies in West- 
ern countries led to new acculturation processes (Deniz, 2001; Cetrez 2005; 
Atto, 2011). 


About 20,000 of the around 100,000 Assyrians in Sweden live in Sóder- 
tälje - a small city west of Stockholm. Today, Södertälje has begun to be 
called Midyad', after town from which most of the Assyrian inhabitants in 
Sédertilje originated. Assyrian newcomers preferred to settle in this city be- 
cause of the presence of already established community members (Bjórklund 
1981: 103). This has resulted in the creation of their own society (Gemein- 
schaft) with its main centre in Södertälje. 


Although they came from an agrarian society, they have managed to 
develop social capital in their new society. In the first half of the 1970s, they 
had already established their first associations, churches and new forms of 
networks (Bjórklund 1981; Deniz, 2001). They have displayed an unusual 
mto eee ege 


disi 4) Midyad is located in Tur ‘Abdin (south-east Turkey) where Assyrians were the pre- 
lominant population almost forty years ago. Today, approximately 2000 Assyrians live in the 
geographical region of Tur ‘Abdin, 
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capacity in this networking activity. They have used their institutions in or- 
der to encourage activities, which they value, for instance, setting up lan- 
guage classes in their mother tongue for children. Furthermore, social gath- 
erings have also functioned as a means to establish networks in order to de- 
velop and share in common collective goals. Today they are perceived as be- 
ing among the most successful ‘integrated’ groups in Swedish society. Nev- 
ertheless, their internal discussion about the ‘proper designation’ of their 
people (begun in the 1970s) is still not solved. Three versions of their name 
are currently used in the Swedish language: Assyrier, Syrianer and the com- 
pound name Assyrier/Syrianer. 


Sociologically, Assyrians display the typical features of a Gemeinschaft: 
family-kinship based segmented relations, living in a collective, the presence 
of social control and the adherence to one main religious affiliation (Christi- 
anity). Historically, they used to materialize their everyday life with ‘surviv- 
al’ strategies. Living in a Muslim society in which they were used to being 
treated as a minority group, they developed this strategy, which enabled 
them to live as a self-organizing and self-sufficient community. Certain 
boundaries with the ‘others’ were maintained. However, all these features 
cannot be applied generally to the third and fourth generations of Assyrians 
in Sweden. There are visible changes in their norms, values and attitudes. 


Usually, the organizations are founded in a context similar to that of any 
other Swedish-based organization. Moreover, the structure of their statutes is 
similar. This is related to the fact that Swedish law has to be acknowledged. A 
common goal frequently found among Assyrian organizations is the safeguard- 
ing and the development of Assyrian culture in order to protect it from extinc- 
tion. By and large, the types of organizations are federations, associations, wom- 
en's federations/sections, youth federations/sections, student, entrepreneurial 
networks, church, aid, and recently lobby organizations. Södertälje is now home 
to two satellite TV channels, which can be viewed by Assyrians worldwide. 
Their soccer team, Assyriska FF, was been the first immigrant team to manage 
to reach the Swedish premier league (Allsvenskan) in 2005. 


My sources show that Assyrians constitute an organized society sustain- 
ing various associations. In Sweden, they have approximately 150 organiza- 
tions with 50, 000 to 60,000 official members’. Recently, Assyrians have be- 
come more engaged in Swedish politics. Especially in the most recent na- 


5) The numbers of members and organizations have been collected through internet re- 
Search and informative interviews. 
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tional and local elections, the number of Assyrian candidates increased visi- 
blyć. Today, there are two Assyrian members of Swedish Parliament, and 
thirty-eight individuais in municipality councils in Sweden. Södertälje is the 
municipality which has the highest number of Assyrian members in the 
council (12), 18 per cent of all seats’. 


II]. RESEARCH RESULTS 


a- The single case study 


There have been no earlier studies which have specifically researched 
social capital among Assyrians in Sweden. Having chosen to use the single- 
case study, this research is a combination of qualitative and quantitative 
methods, which focus on the empirical level. The data were gathered through 
a web-survey to which 349 respondents responded. Besides this, interviews 
were held with leading individuals in Assyrian organizations. These two 
methods were combined with desk research and participant observation. 


Although I have used a hybrid model in this research, my focus concen- 
trates on the perceptions and attitudes of individuals. It is from this perspec- 
tive that I wanted to look for broader tendencies. 1 formulated three main 
dimensions as operational tools for my analysis: 

a) Civic Engagement (at micro or individual level): including density of 
membership of different organizations, characteristics of membership 

(active/passive), and participation in collective action. 





b) Norms (Social trust, solidarity and reciprocity): these cognitive catego- 
ries are discussed in terms of ‘tendency’. 

€) Social Networks: at the individual level the importance of specific net- 
works or social structures are discussed: ‘family’, ‘association’, ‘differ- 
ent circles of friends’ and ‘church’. 


b- The Respondents 


In the questionnaire, 1 constructed three main research units (‘gender’, 
‘age’, and ‘educational level’) in order to develop more insight into the dif- 


ro "cM CES 


"E Source: 09-09-2006, Hujada magazine, “Vart folks representanter i de olika valen 


7) Source: 28-09-2006, Hujada magazine (A. Addo), “Kartläggning: Sa bra lyckades vi 
lev”. 
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ferences between these categories. Of those who completed the survey, 62 
per cent were men, 74 per cent of them younger than forty years and 93 per 
cent were high school and university graduates. The characteristics of the 
survey participants showed that they formed an educated group. 


The following constitute some important characteristics of my respond- 
ents: 


a) The respondents covered three age categories: The biggest group (40%) 
were younger than twenty-six years. The second group were between 
twenty-six and forty years old (33%). And those who were older than 
forty years made up 26 per cent of the respondents. These categories are 
important in order to observe the up/down (fluctuating) tendencies re- 
garding the building of social capital. 

b) The respondents (93%) have completed secondary education. Although 
this says something about the general level of education among Assyri- 
ans, more importantly it is indicative of the specific group of respond- 
ents to this survey and perhaps their interest in this topic. Knowing that 
the main group (40%) of my respondents were younger than forty years, 
the educational level among them was not surprising when this fact is 
combined with the information obtained from my informative interviews 
and desk research. Over the last fifteen years, there has been a visible 
tendency to participate in higher education (See for example Atto 2011). 

c) Relatively speaking, a smaller group of women respondents participated 
to the survey. This may have been a side-effect of the web-mail survey 
method. In my research and analysis of the empirical data I do not elabo- 
rate on gender-related issues. 


1) Civic Engagement 

Putnam defines ‘voting’ as a crucial aspect of civic engagement. In 
countries whose cultural society is often defined as being multi-cultural 
(such as the US, Great Britain and Canada), the voting aspect is measured by 
using ethnic categories. Besides voting attitude, the membership of political 
parties was also registered. For the goal of my research, I also wanted to col- 
lect data regarding the Assyrians’ participation in elections (at local, national 
and European levels), and their membership of Swedish political parties. Un- 
fortunately, all political parties replied: We do not register our members ac- 
cording to their ethnic origin. Therefore, | have had to depend on general 
statistics and my additional empirical data as presented in this chapter. 


Membership of organizations and political parties is considered an im- 
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rtant indicator of civic engagement. Putnam emphasizes this ‘active par- 
ticipation in public affairs’ as an important source of democracy (1993: 88). 
The survey results (Graph 1) show that approximately 83 per cent of the re- 
spondents are members of Assyrian organizations; 44.48 per cent of them 
are members of a trade union; 34.52 per cent are members of a Swedish civil 





Graph 1: Membership 
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society organization and 18.34 per cent of them belong to of a political party. 

The high percentage of membership of Assyrian organizations results 
from the fact that the people on the list of contacts to whom I sent the survey 
were active participants in the Assyrian community. Moreover, the associa- 
tional life of Assyrians in Sweden has been noted as higher than anywhere 
else in Europe. 


The rate of membership to Assyrian organizations was much higher 
than it was to other organizations in Swedish society. This may indicate the 
level of bonding social capital among Assyrians. The non-Assyrian organi- 
zations, as my interview respondents have illustrated, were still considered 
‘external’ actors with whom it was feasible to develop relationships in order 
to realize their own organization’s goals. This reveals the perception of 
bridging social capital to some extent. 


a- The Character of Membership 
Membership of an organization by itself is significant to the level of 
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community participation, however the character of membership, in terms of 
‘active’ and ‘inactive’ also plays an essential role. Today, organizational 
membership has tended to deteriorate into merely ‘formal membership’. This 
often leads to a great number of passive members. At the same time, it can 
be observed that the importance of ‘active membership’ in many democra- 
cies has increased enormously. This is also related to the quality of social 
capital in a given example. 


In my survey | asked several questions related to this topic: How do you 
define your membership in terms of active and inactive? How often do you 
attend the meetings of your Assyrian organization? Do you vote during the 
elections of this organization? To all these questions, I obtained similar re- 
sults: 55.83 per cent of the respondents defined themselves as ‘active mem- 
bers’. 


The survey results exhibited a relatively high level of active membership 
in Assyrian organizations; and this increases social capital. However, my ob- 
servations in the field have revealed a visible decline in the degree of ‘active 
membership’ compared with the 1970s and 1980s. This observation may indi- 
cate an important change: that the bonding relations of Assyrians today are 
less strong than before. It is remarkable that with 69.05 per cent the oldest 
generation was the most active compared to the second generation (47.71%) 
and the younger generation (52.55%). Consequently, the tendency towards 
less active membership of Assyrian organizations was more marked among 
the two younger age categories. A remarkable result is the degree of collective 
approach at the family level, which is presumably explained by the lowest per- 
centage among the middle age category (47.71%). This is the age category in 
which parents dedicate much of their time to establishing a family and hence 
become less available for other aspects in society. 


b- Collective Action 


Attending such collective forms of action as demonstrations and pre- 
senting petition letters demonstrates the character of membership, in either 
active or inactive terms. Collective action is one of the most important 
sources for the development of social capital. It is through collective action 
that a community strengthens internal ties, gains more social trust and mobi- 
lizes its potential. To the question How do you react when your organization 
calls you for a demonstration?, 40 per cent of the respondents answered, ‘7 
Prioritize this and go’. In total, approximately 54 per cent gave a ‘clear posi- 
tive’ response to this question. Among those who defined themselves as ‘ac- 
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tive members’, this number was almost twice as high, 74 per cent. 


These results demonstrate that in collective action, the self-definition of 
an individual plays a dominant role. Voluntary participation and sensitivity 
to public affairs based on individual perceptions differ from collective action 
at the level of Gemeinschaft. In looking at the answer ‘I prioritize and go’, it 
is again remarkable that the oldest age category scores the highest (46.84%) 
in contrast to the youngest age group (34.31%). This is again to be explained 
by the probable bias of the selective, very actively involved older age cate- 
gory who participated in this survey. The scope of this survey did not allow 
me to draw conclusions about the question of to what extent participation in 
collective action is based solely on individual choices. Nevertheless, from 
the contextual data gathered, I can add here that there is no enforced collec- 
tive action (such as collective group voting, patron-cliental relationship) in 
the traditional meaning among Assyrians in Sweden. 


c- Participation in National Elections 


The participation of the survey group in the national elections is 80.71 
per cent. At the level of the municipality election, the response was less 
high, 76.42 per cent (Graph 2). 


Comparing these statistics with the general records of Sweden and of 
Södertälje, it appears that the level of voting is lower than the general partic- 
ipation records (82%) in Sweden show’. An interesting comparison is made 
in the statistics Participation in the elections to the Riksdag in 2002 among 
those in Sweden and those born abroad by sex’, Among those with both par- 
ents born in Sweden, the participation percentage is 83.2 per cent, while with 
those two parents born abroad it is 65.7 per cent, and those with one parent 
born abroad 80.3 per cent. 


poc 


8) httip/www.scb.se/templates/subHeading —— 32069 asp 
9) http//www.scb.se/templates/tableOrChart — 199027.asp 
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In Graph 2, I have displayed three sets of groups. I have used my ‘sur- 
vey group' in order to say something about the voting attitude of Assyrians, 
although I am aware that it is not a very good representation of the whole 
Assyrian population in Sweden. As Graph 2 reveals the survey group dif- 
fered in several aspects from the other categories. Firstly, in comparison to 
other immigrants, the survey group scored more highly in all age categories; 
but there was a similarity in the low percentage in the category of the age 
group below twenty-six. Secondly, the score of the middle-age category was 
similar to that of the Swedish average. Thirdly, as previously mentioned, the 
first generation of Assyrians (older than 40) scored a very high (95%) level 
of participation. The most important explanation for this is perhaps the fol- 
lowing: Assyrians who are in this age group and who responded to my sur- 
vey are actively involved in both the Assyrian community and Swedish soci- 
ety. Their engagement explains their attitude to participating in voting. For 
younger generations, integration in general and education in particular, have 
assumed an essential role in the building of social capital. Nevertheless, to 
fill in the background context, the general apathy towards politics, particu- 
larly among lower age groups, should also be mentioned. 





Cross-tabulation between educational level and participation in elec- 
tions (Figure I) records a high percentage among the academic group. These 
results do not differ from those in other societies: the higher educational lev- 
el, the more civic engagement, leading Putnam and other social capital theo- 
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rists to draw a direct positive relation between education and the building of 
social capital. À 
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Figure 1: Participation in National Elections and Educational Level (Cross- 
Tabulation) 


Cross-tabulation between membership in an Assyrian organization or 
Swedish non-profit organizations, trade unions or Swedish political parties 
and participation in elections produced very interesting results (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2: Participation in National Elections and Membership 
(Cross-Tabulation) 


These results show that membership of an Assyrian organization has a 
positive correlation with participation in elections (it affected the result by 
almost 10 per cent). Generally speaking, class-based trade unions scored the 
highest percentage. In the context of the social capital discussion, this differ- 
ence exhibits the relationship between bonding and bridging social capital: 
the greater the bridging social capital the greater the civic engagement. Alt- 
hough bonding (here: membership of an Assyrian organization) can have a 
Positive effect on ‘bridging social capital’, it is the ‘bridging capital’ dimen- 
sion in which ‘getting ahead’ has shown itself more clearly. 


2) Norms of Social Capital 


a- ‘Social Trust’ 


Putnam (2000) argues that ‘social trust’ is both a prerequisite for and a 
consequence of connecting with other people. Generally the measurement of 
Social trust is based on one question: Do you feel you can trust most people 
or do you think that you have to be very careful in relations with other peo- 
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ple? (World Values Survey). I have chosen a variable related to ‘knowing 
someone’s family’. The reason for this choice is based on my insight into the 
Assyrian community in the context of social relations between families. In 
my survey I posed a hypothetical question: ‘7 can trust an Assyrian whom I 
don't know well, but whose family I know’. Survey results may also say 
something about Assyrians’ distrust of ‘others’ in the first instance. Moreo- 
ver, logically a strong positive correlation should be expected between the 
degree of internal trust and the distrusted ‘others’. Another factor is the dif. 
ference in social capital building among ethnic minorities or immigrants. 


Graph 3: I can trust an Assyrian 
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Here, the respondents (Graph 3) who were clearly opposed to this hy- 
pothesis composed 34.57 per cent. The gender difference shows a distinctive 
result. Among the female respondents, 40.35 per cent answered negatively 
against 30.51 per cent of the male. This again shows that the Assyrian wom- 
en have changed to a higher degree in relation to the common traditional 
value of ‘trusting one of us’. 


Those who can trust an Assyrian despite not knowing her/him well are 
to be divided into various degrees of positive answers. What elicits the most 
discussion is precisely the high number (46.84%) of the “Agree, but it de- 
pends’ - category. Since this category accepts the assumption only condi- 
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tionally, the scope of this condition assumes greater importance. Although 
this may take many forms, I assume their answer is quite close to the con- 
firmation of the hypothesis. Results from the cross-tabulations show that 
there is no big difference between the categories ‘age’ and ‘education’. 


The results demonstrate that a) social trust values are not as high as 
might have been anticipated in the context of a minority; b) In comparison 
with social trust in Sweden (following from the statistics from World Values 
Survey), the survey results produce a lower record; and c) the relatively high 
value of ‘conditionality’ is considerable. 


‘Trust’ among Assyrians differs from the ‘trust’ in Gesellschaft socie- 
ties (as Sweden). The latter is based on an abstract ‘generalized trust’. In 
contrast to this, in Gemeinschaft societies, trust as a value is based on con- 
crete personal interactions and relations on which the bonding of social capi- 
tal is based. The high value of ‘conditionality’ can be seen as both an indica- 
tor of shift from a collectivist to an individualist approach and as a sign of 
closed ‘bonding’ ties. 


b- Reciprocity 

Equating social capital to ‘social connections’ in his work Bowling 
Alone Putnam (2000) emphasizes the substance of ‘reciprocity’ for building 
‘social trust’. Generalized reciprocity, which favours the public common 
good, is the key to social capital. I formulated two questions in the survey in 
order to measure the tendencies of reciprocity among Assyrians: How im- 
portant is reciprocity to you in your personal relations? and the classic ques- 
tion: Do you go to another person’s funeral without being directly acquaint- 
ed her/him? 


For the first question, 63 per cent of the respondents indicated that reci- 
Procity was not terribly important in their personal relations; 15 per cent 
marked the option, Jt is my duty, no expectations. Nineteen per cent pointed 
out that it is important. The results can be explained when the characteristics 
of the survey group are taken into consideration. Most respondents were in- 
volved in or were members of an Assyrian organization. Therefore, those 
who considered reciprocity not important were those who approached this 
characteristic from a more ‘moral’ perspective or in terms of a ‘duty’ for 
‘public good’. Putnam (2000) discusses the term ‘reciprocity’ using the no- 
tion of a ‘service bank,’ to which everyone in a society contributes in some- 
Way and in turn takes something in return — a service. This process or struc- 
ture is the main base of social trust building. Despite the fact that my re- 
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spondents did value reciprocity highiy (63%), in observing the ins-and-outs 
of social life among them it is possible to discern a fairly strong system of 
reciprocal relationships. 


The results of this survey may show that reciprocity has become such a 
natural phenomenon that they may not always realize they are participating 
in it. This assumption is also confirmed by the results of the comparison and 
the responses and relationship between reciprocity and self-definition in 
terms of ‘individualism’ and ‘collectivism’. Those who considered them- 
selves a *collectivist' (Graph 4), did not value reciprocity. 


c- Self-Definition 


Here, self-definition is related to the aspects of ‘individualism’ and ‘col- 
lectivism’ (Graph 4). In sum, 41 per cent of the survey group evaluated 
themselves as ‘individualist’ (8%) or ‘mixed, but more were individualist’ 
(33%); 52 per cent of the group with ‘collectivist’ (27%) and ‘mixed, but 
more were collective’ (26%). Concurring with my direct observations and 
desk readings, the collectivist approach is still quite strong among the Assyr- 
ian community. 


In order to understand the reliability of the responses in relation to the 
question on ‘self-definition’, I also checked the results with a cross- 
tabulation between self-definition and the question How important are tradi- 
tional social relations for you? The results demonstrate that those who con- 
sidered themselves ‘individualist’ still differed from the ‘Western type of in- 
dividualism.’ To give an example, 67 per cent of the group which defined 
itself as individualist also chose J cannot imagine myself living without my 
family. Only 11 per cent of the same group indicated that they can manage 
without any traditional social relations. 
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d- Family and Friends 


As the research clearly demonstrates, in the eyes of Assyrians ‘family’ 
is the most important aspect of social capital. It is through the smallest unit 
of society that Assyrians continue to build and develop their relations with 
each other. Friends have a certain role in this context. Trust, reciprocity, and 
socialization in general are connected with the relationship between both 
families and friends. Here, I have consciously distinguished between ‘Assyr- 
ian/ non-Assyrian friends' to be able to obtain clearer results about bonding 
and bridging social capital. Therefore, I asked related questions to clarify the 
main notion of some variables (such as family, church, organizations, and 
friends). 


The questions are: Jf you need something urgently, you go first to ...?, 
and the afore-mentioned question on the importance of traditional social re- 
lations. For the latter, 69 per cent of the survey group chose the option which 
Showed the strong relationship with family and 23 per cent merely declared 
the importance of the traditional social relations. For the former question, 95 
Per cent of the survey group rated ‘family’ as ‘very important or important’. 


The results show the variables family and friends were the most im- 
Portant. There is no clear dissimilarity among the categories of age, gender, 
and education. Both female (98.49%) and male (94, 03%) respondents 
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scored highly on the value of family related issues. A remarkable difference 
between them is related to the value of a circle of friends. Female respond- 
ents score 74 per cent on the importance of ‘mixed friends’, versus 57 per 
cent among the male respondents. However, among female respondents, 
there were two different values compared with male respondents. This indi- 
cates that Assyrian female respondents showed a greater tendency towards 
‘bridging’ relations. In contrast to them, the men had more ‘inward-looking’ 
approaches, which made them more conservative. 


e- Tolerance and Solidarity 


Two other key indicators of social capital research are ‘tolerance’ and 
‘solidarity’. In order to measure the external dimension of tolerance and sol- 
idarity (this may give a less-biased picture of the internal dimension), t for- 
mulated four questions. The ‘tolerance’-related questions were: Jf a Turkish 
genocide-denier wants to give a speech and debate in your organization, 
would you allow him? A more provocative question was: If a gay organiza- 
tion wants to give a speech about Assyrian homosexuals and human rights in 
one of your activities, how would you react? 


For the first question, 82 per cent of the respondents stated that they 
would be open to discussing the ‘genocide’ with a Turkish genocide-denier. 
The highest record was among the second age category (26-40) with 88 per 
cent. Educational differences also affected the results. Academics were far 
more open to discussion with the genocide-denier (25%) than those who had 
a primary school education only. 


Regarding the responses on the second question, almost 59 per cent of 
the group indicated that they were liberal and tolerant of such questions; the 
other categories could be interpreted as a range of negative attitudes: 7 per 
cent argued ‘we do not have gays in our society’ and 31 per cent stated ‘this 
is not related to our agenda’. Women (65%) again showed a tendency to a 
more positive answer than men (48%). Again their educational standard 
played a role in the attitude of respondents. But when it is all said and done, 
tolerance is a multifaceted term and can be best observed in practice. 


To test ‘solidarity’, I formulated two questions: What kind of contact do 
you have with the new refugees (Assyrier/Kaldeer) from Iraq?, and If an Af- 
rica-related aid organization wants you to participate in their solidarity ac- 
tivities, would you participate? 


In the results for the first question; 37 per cent of the respondents only 
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read something about the new refugees in the newspapers; 27 per cent of the 
group did not have any contact with them; 6 per cent had no interest in such 
problems and only 31 per cent of the group tried to show their solidarity with 
them. Statistically, this is a low rate of solidarity considering that almost 
80% of the respondents were member of an Assyrian organization (perhaps 
formal members); and that these organizations state solidarity and aiming at 
collective goals as their major objectives. The new refugees belong to the 
same group but are mainly from countries different to those of the majority 
of my respondents (perhaps Turkey and Syria). 


To the second question, 43 per cent of the survey group pointed out that 
they could attend to an African-aid related activity; 17 per cent chose the op- 
tion ‘no’; and 40 per cent of the group gave no response to this suggestion. 


These findings show that that external solidarity is rather low. Therefore 
it is feasible to speak of less-developed bridging social capital. The ‘exclu- 
sionary’ character of bonding ties had a negative effect on ‘solidarity’ for 
‘outsiders’ and affected social capital building. 


3) Social Networks 


Social capital theory implies the importance of social networks and their 
vital role in democracy. ‘Networking’ mostly scores positive outcomes for 
both its ‘members’ and for ‘bystanders’ (Putnam, 2000). The ‘Church’ — as a 
traditional institution - plays an important role in social capital building, both 
in constructive and destructive meanings. Although the percentage of 
churchgoers was not very high, as an institution the Syriac Orthodox Church 
does continue to present an important network for social relations among 
Assyrians, 


In relation to social networks, I will deal with two issues: a) ‘job search’ 
through networks and b) attitudes related to the choice of ‘partnership’ in 
business relations. The questions related to the job search were: How did you 
find Jour current job? Through which channels or networks? These ques- 
tions were answered by the 66 per cent of the respondents with a job. Among 
this group, 39 per cent of found her/his job through Assyrian networks; 25 
Per cent through non-Assyrian networks; and 36 per cent through the help of 
Professional institutions. 


, The Assyrian networks represented a key source for job search and in- 
dicated how bonding ties can be used. Nevertheless, the record for ‘profes- 
Stonal organizations’ is also remarkable and indicates the relatively strong 
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linking social capital, namely the vertical relations. The relation to non- 
Assyrian friends and networks is a sign of horizontal relations with dissimi- 
lar people and bridging networking. 


Another related question was about business partnership choices: Jf you 
want to start your own business with a partner, on whom does your choice 
for collaboration fall. As other measurements have also indicated, family 
was a key source for partnership: 84 per cent of the respondents consider 
family as a ‘natural’, ‘necessary’ and ‘the most trustworthy partner’, The 
‘Assyrian friends’ option scored 41 per cent. These two are expected fea- 
tures of bonding social capital. The alternative of ‘professional’ also had a 
high value (52%). This can be understood in Putnam’s terms of ‘getting 
ahead’ on the basis of professional reciprocity. With 22 per cent non- 
Assyrian friends constituted the least preferable partner choice for the survey 
group. Hence, getting ahead or bridging takes in the first place at the profes- 
sional level, not at the private level. This element also appeared in my desk 
research results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To conclude this article - the application of the concept of social capital 
in the case of the Assyrians in Sweden has demonstrated the following 
points: 


Assyrians in Sweden are more prone to build ‘bonding social capital’. 
This form of social capital is strongly based on family-kinship relations and 
a historically segmentary structure. Bonding social capital in the Assyrian 
case has positive and negative outcomes. Positively, it is a key source in As- 
syrian social networking, which is visible in their everyday life, economic 
growth, and ‘competitiveness’. Negatively, it is a big obstacle to ‘getting 
ahead’, because of its ‘exclusionary’ character which engenders ‘othering’. 
The process for ‘getting ahead’ may take longer, but as soon as it takes place 
it may become a strong development, because of the ‘bonding’ networks of 
the group and the characteristics following from that. 





Bridging social capital, in terms of relations with ‘others’ is less devel- 
oped. Assyrians constitute a more self-oriented group. Inclusion of ‘others’, 
compromising, showing solidarity and tolerance and sharing ‘new common 
values’ can be designated as ‘problematic’ issues at the collective level. 
Nevertheless, at an individual level, it is possible to observe remarkable 
changes in the choices of individuals — despite the fact that at a collective 
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level they are still not accepted openly, but they are often ‘tolerated’ to avoid 
*worse'. My survey results have shown that especially among the younger 
respondents and the higher educated, a clear shift from ‘getting by’ to ‘get- 
ting ahead” has taken place; a shift from ‘collectivist’ approach to more indi- 
vidualist approach in a hybrid meaning; a shift of reciprocal, contractist rela- 
tions to tendencies of bridging. In short, they find themselves in the middie 
of the process of change from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft. 


The remarkable interest of Assyrians in politics over the last few years 
is a significant indicator in understanding linking social capital in the Assyr- 
ian case. This change is a transformation from a ‘dualistic’ to a ‘non- 
dualistic’ approach. The tendencies towards more participation in elections 
and increasing membership in Swedish political parties can have positive 
outcomes in developing bridging social capital. 


Two tensions affect this process and the social structure among Assyri- 
ans: On the one hand, the tension between Gemeinschaft/Gesellschaft and on 
the other side, the position of Assyrians as a minority group in a majority con- 
text. The Assyrian Gemeinschaft in Sweden can be perceived to have both a 
positive and a problematic function. The problematic aspect is related to its 
internal mechanisms, which result in the sustaining of a ‘conservative’ com- 
munity life as a close collective. In some cases, the areas where this Gemein- 
schaft live seem at first instance to resemble a ‘ghetto’ (examples are the areas 
Hóvsjo and Ronna in Södertälje). In the ‘positive’ meaning, Södertälje is an 
‘ethnic enclave’ rather than a ‘ghetto’. Considering my research data, both As- 
Syrians themselves and studies (Bjorklund, 1981; Deniz, 2001; Atto, 2011) 
about them have shown that their collective way of life has also enabled them 
to sustain themselves in Sweden. Moreover, through this specific ‘collective 
way’ of establishing themselves, they have actively searched for their relation 
and connection with the Gesellschaft. Nevertheless, it can also be said that the 
Assyrian Gesellschaft has not developed enough. An explanation for this is 
Presumably to be found in their orientation towards an internal rather an exter- 
nal focus, Time will tell how the Assyrian Gemeinschaft will ‘link’ to the 
Swedish Gesellschaft and to what results this will lead. 


Further discussion... 


One of main questions for future research is: Does bonding social capi- 
tal limit the development of ethnic minorities in the Gesellschaft society in 


which they settle? What does bridging social capital really mean for such so- 
Cieties? 
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There is an inevitable tension between bonding, and bridging social 
capital in minority contexts. On the one hand, insistence on bonding social 
capital can cause stagnation in their development, intensify their inward- 
looking focus forcing them to remain in a vicious circle of living with *inter- 
nal issues’ (such as the ‘name conflict” among Assyrians}. Moreover, the 
strengthening of bonding ties of a minority group in a Gesellschaft may be a 
source of a controversial form of ‘racism’ towards outsiders, may lead to the 
exclusion of divergent examples (such as individuals who make individual 
and different choices) or function as a source of internal intolerance. How- 
ever, conversely, the rapid development of ‘bridging’ social capital may con- 
tribute to assimilation politics and cause the disappearance of the cultural 
identity of a group. 


Besides the moral question of allowing a minority group to sustain a 
certain ‘collective identity’ in a majority society, there is also the question 
which is related to the study of these groups from the perspective of hege- 
monic concepts in development studies, which have a big influence on social 
capital theory. In a competition-based capitalist system minorities do not 
have the same opportunities as the majority groups have. A future discussion 
is needed about the difficulties of accommodating minority contexts into 
grand conceptualizations. 
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L'HOMME ET LA REVELATION DU MYSTÈRE TRINITAIRE 


PAR 
Colette PASQUET 


Isho Bar Nun (VII siècle) et Ishodad de Merv (IX^ siècle), interprétant 
Gn 1, 26, soulignent que l’homme est image de Dieu car il est « theoria » de 
la Trinité'. Pour illustrer cette affirmation, ces auteurs exposent deux analo- 
gies entre l'homme et le mystère trinitaire : celle de l'àme humaine avec ses 
facultés et celle de la venue à l'existence des premiers étres humains (Adam, 
Eve et Seth). Je me propose d'analyser la seconde de ces deux similitudes. 
Deux questions vont guider cette étude, la premiére, les auteurs syriaques 
ont-ils emprunté cette comparaison à la tradition grecque antérieure ? ; la se- 
conde, pourquoi Babaï (VI-VII* siècles) dans son De Unione pour décrire la 
relation de filiation propre à l'humanité évoque-t-il la figure d'Abel et non 
celle de Seth comme Esho Bar Nun et Ishodad de Merv?” 


Pour répondre à la premiére question, je m'appuierai sur l'article du 
Pére Antonio Orbe, La procesión del Espíritu Santo y el origen de Eva’, paru 
dans la revue Gregorianum. Je ferai allusion aussi à Augustin qui, dans la 
tradition latine, en réfutant une comparaison proche mais différente, té- 
moigne de l'origine ancienne de cette analogie. Pour répondre à la seconde 
question, j’essaierai de voir pourquoi Seth et Abel, ont pu représenter la fi- 
gure du fils dans notre analogie. En conclusion, je présenterai les résultats 
acquis et les questions persistantes. 








_ Voir Colette PASQUET, L'homme, image de Dieu, Seigneur de l'univers, 
L'interprétation de Gn 1, 26 dans la tradition syriaque orientale (ANRT, Lille, 2006). 

2) Un texte attribué à Nestorius (VI* siècle), édité par Luise ABRAMOWSKI, présente une 
forme équivalente de la comparaison et fait lui aussi mention d' Abel au lieu de Seth. Voir À 
Nestorian collection of Christological Texts, Luise ABRAMOWSKI & Alan E. GOODMAN (Eds.), 
Volume J et Il, coll. “University of Cambridge Oriental Publications" 19 (University Press, 
Cambridge, 1972). 

. 3) Antonio ORBE, La procesión del Espiritu Santo y el origen de Eva, Notae, in Grego- 
Fanum (45/1) 103-118. 
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L UNE ANALOGIE PRESENTE DANS LA TRADITION GRECQUE ET SYRIAQUE 


L’analogie présente de maniére systématisée chez Isho Bar Nun et Is- 
hodad de Merv s’ inspire vraisemblablement de celle proposée par Grégoire 
de Naziance dans son Discours 31 consacré à l’Esprit Saint. Ce sont deux 
constructions tardives élaborées autour d’une premiére analogie faite dés le 
Ur siècle entre Eve et l'Esprit Saint. 


A. L’analogie chez Grégoire de Naziance 


Dans le Discours 31 « Du Saint-Esprit tegi toù Ayiov IIvebuaroc »* 


l'un des plus importants de l’auteur, Grégoire répond aux objections des 
pneumatomaques : comment peut-on dire que l'Esprit est Dieu, qu'il est 
consubstantiel au Père, qu'il vient du Père mais qu'il n'est pas Fils’. Gré- 
goire de Naziance donne une comparaison, celle d' Adam, Seth et Eve, trois 
personnes ayant la méme nature humaine, alors que leur venue à l'existence 
est différente. Grégoire souligne également l'imperfection d'une telle analo- 
gie entre le mystère trinitaire® et ce qui appartient aux réalités de l'ici-bas. 


Qu'était-ce donc qu'Adam ? Un étre faconné par Dieu. Et Eve ? Une part 
prélevée sur cet être façonné. Et Seth ? Un être engendré par eux deux. Ne 
crois-tu pas que, faconné, prélevé et engendré, ils sont la méme chose ? 
Comment ne le seraient-ils pas ? Sont-ils consubstantiels, ou que sont- 
ils ? Comment ne seraient-ils pas consubstantiels ? 11 est donc reconnu 
que des étres venus à l'existence de différentes fagons peuvent étre de la 
méme substance. Et je parle de la sorte non parce que j’attribue à la divi- 
nité d'étre faconnée ou prélevée ou affectée par rien de corporel - qu'un 
de ces chicaneurs ne vienne pas s'en prendre à moi ! - ; mais je contemple 
dans ces choses, comme sur une scène de théâtre, ce que l'intelligence 
perçoit, car il n'est pas possible qu'une comparaison atteigne toute la véri- 
té dans sa pureté. Et à quoi bon cela ? disent-ils ; ce n'est pas du méme 
que l'un est engendré et que l'autre vient d'une autre maniére. Comment 
donc? Eve et Seth ne viennent-ils pas du méme Adam? ou de quel 
autre ? et sont-ils tous les deux engendrés ? Pas du tout ! Mais que sont- 
ils ? Eve est prélevée, Seth est engendré ; et cependant ils sont tous les 
deux identiques l'un à l'autre, car ils sont des étres humains ; personne ne 





4) GREGOIRE DE NAZIANCE, Discours 27-31, Discours Théologiques, Introduction, Texte 
critique, Traduction et notes par Paul Gallay avec la collaboration de Maurice Jourjon, SC 
250 (Cerf, Paris, 1978), ici Discours 31. 11, pp. 294-295. 

5) GRÉGOIRE DE NAZIANCE, Discours 27-31, ici Discours 31, 10, p. 293. 

6) C'est une honte et une sottise, selon Grégoire, de considérer dans les choses d'en bas 
changeantes une image des réalités immuables d'en haut. 
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dira le contraire. Cesseras-tu donc de combattre contre l'Esprit en préten- 
dant qu'il est certainement ou bien engendré, ou bien ni consubstantiel ni 
Dieu ? Et admets-tu d'aprés ces réalités humaines que notre opinion est 
possible ? 


Grégoire utilise trois termes rAdopa, Tprjpa, yévvnpa, pour qualifier 
la venue à l'existence d'Adam, Eve et Seth : Adam a été façonné par Dieu 
plasma’, Eve a été prélevée à Adam tméma et Seth a été engendré par eux 
deux gennéma . 


Dans les deux versions syriaques de ce Discours"? qui suivent de prés le 
texte grec, les termes utilisés pour parler des trois personnes humaines sont 
les suivants : gbilt' pour Adam, psg” pour Eve et ild’ pour Seth. Grégoire ne 
parle pas de « procession » à propos d'Éve. Elle est « création » de Dieu à 
partir d'un morceau détaché de l'homme, elle n'est ni le fruit, ni le fils de 
l'homme, seulement une partie de lui. 


Grégoire aurait-il emprunté cette analogie à Méthode d'Olympe (début 
du IV* siècle) ? L'auteur de l'Homélie t De Creatione Hominis", homélie 
souvent attribuée à Grégoire de Nysse (Ps-Grégoire) et plus récemment à 
Anastase le Sinaite (VIII siècle), précise que Méthode aurait la paternité de 
cette analogie". Antonio Orbe critique cette attribution parce que Méthode 
dans ses écrits ne fait pas un parallèle entre Eve et l’Esprit Saint mais entre 
Eve et l'Église : Adam est le type du Christ, Eve est le type de l'Église née, 
grâce à l'Esprit Saint, du côté du Christ endormi sur la Croix”. Il est impor- 


7) Le verbe plassó est utilisé dans la LXX pour la création de l'homme en Gn 2, 7 et le 
participe plasma se retrouve dans la LXX en Is 29, 16, Ps 102 (103), 14 et en Jb 40, 14 (19). 

8) Le terme « prélevé » tméma est très peu attesté ; une allusion au Ps 135 (136), 13 (AL). 

9) Le verbe gennaó est utilisé pour décrire la génération du Logos, la génération éter- 
nelle du Fils, la double génération du Christ et les Pères l'emploient également aux I° et III" 
Siécles pour parler du Fils venant du Pére. || se trouve en Gn 5, 3 pour parler de 
l'engendrement de Seth par Adam (en Gn 4, 1 et Gn 4, 2 pour Cain et Abel, c'est le verbe gi- 
nomai) et le nom apparait dans différents passages de la Genèse. 

x 10) Elles viennent d'étre es : Sancti Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, Versio Syriaca IV, 
Orationes XXVIII, XXIX, XXX et XXXI, Jean-Claude HAELEWYCK (Ed.), Corpus Christia- 
norum, Series Graeca 65, coll. «Corpus Nazianzenum» 23 (Brepols Publishers, Turnhout, et 
University Press, Leuven, 2007). 

11) PG 44, col. 1329 C à 1332 A ; CPG Supplementum 7747 p. 443. 

12) Dans ce texte, l'analogie se présente ainsi : Adam, sans principe et inengendré, est 
E {ype du Dieu tout puissant et Père, son fils engendré est à l'image du Fils et Verbe de Dieu, 

Engendré, et la procession d’Eve signifie la procession de l'Esprit. 

4 13) Antonio Orbe propose comme auteur de l'homélie une personne de l'entourage 
d'Anastase d' Antioche (VI° siècle). En effet, ce demier, dans son Homélie I sur la Trinité, 
ébauche un parallèle entre la Trinité et la venue à l'existence d' Adam, Eve et Abel. La pers- 
Pective théologique est identique à celle de Grégoire : comme Adam, Eve et Abel ont même 
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tant de noter que Grégoire ne fait aucune référence 4 Méthode. 


B. Une analogie présente dans la tradition syriaque orientale 


Elle apparaît dans le cadre de l’interprétation de Gn 1, 26 pour explici- 
ter comment l’homme est à la ressemblance de Dieu. Elle est présente aussi 
dans les textes de controverses théologiques pour affirmer l’identité de na- 
ture entre les personnes divines au sein de la Trinité. 


1) L'interprétation de Gn 1, 26 


Cette comparaison ne se trouve de manière explicite et complète que 
chez deux auteurs : Isho Bar Nun et Ishodad de Merv. 


« Car comme le Père n’est pas engendré, ainsi Adam, qui constitue une 
image, n’est pas engendré ; comme le Fils est engendré, Seth, qui consti- 
tue une image, est engendré ` et comme le Saint Esprit procède, Eve qui 
constitue une image, procède alt. 


Plusieurs autres auteurs syriaques orientaux (Narsaï, l’auteur anonyme 
du Commentaire Diyarbakir 22, Théodore Bar Koni version Séert) évoquent 
une similitude entre la procession de l'Esprit et la venue à l'existence de la 
femme, Eve. Ephrem dans le Diatessaron {version arménienne) semble étre 
le témoin le plus ancien de cette comparaison : 


«Il n'est pas dit d'Éve qu'elle fut la sceur d'Adam, ou sa fille, mais 
qu'elle fut tirée de lui. De méme, il ne faut pas dire que l'Esprit Saint est 
sa fille ou sa sœur, mais qu'il procède de lui et lui est consubstantiel al". 


Certains auteurs (Éphrem, Narsai, Théodore Bar Koni version Séert), 
toujours dans le même contexte, soulignent la similitude entre 
l’engendrement humain d'un fils par un père avec la génération éternelle du 
Fils de Dieu par le Pére au sein de la Trinité. 





nature alors que leur manière de venir à l'existence est différente (Adam formé par les mains 
de Dieu, Eve prélevé du côté de l'homme et Abel engendré), de méme les hypostases trini- 
taires ont méme substance alors que fe Père est inengendré, le Fils engendré et l'Esprit pro~ 
cède. PG 89, col. 1318B à col. 1319 A. 

14) IM, CSCO I26/syr. 67, p. 47 lignes 7-10 ; CSCO 156/syr. 75, p. 50 lignes 20-24. 

15) Ephrem ne précise pas si L'Esprit est tié au Christ ou au Père mais le contexte per- 
met de penser qu'il s'agit du Père. EPHREM DE NISIBE, Commentaire de l'Évangile Concor- 
dant ou Diatessaron, Traduit du syriaque et de l'arménien, Introduction, Traduction et notes 
par Louis LELOIR, SC 121 (Cerf, Paris, 1966), ici chapitre XIX, 15-17 (arm.), p. 340. 
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2) Les réflexions sur le mystère trinitaire 


L’analogie apparaît chez Babaï le Grand ainsi que dans un fragment de 
texte attribué à Nestorius. 


a) Le De Unione'* et le Commentaire des Centuries d "Évagre" de Ba- 
bai le Grand 


1. Le De Unione"? 


Dans le chapitre IX du troisième Traité de cet ouvrage"? se trouve la 
comparaison étudiée. Aprés avoir montré qu'il y a eu des préfigurations? 
dans l'Ancien Testament des « hypostases adorables » de la Trinité dans la 
seule nature éternelle cause et créatrice de tout, Babai développe sa compa- 





16) BABAI MAONI, Liber de Unione, Edidit et interpretatus est Arthur Adolphe VAs- 
CHALDE, CSCO 79/Scriptores Syri 34 et CSCO 80/Scriptores Syri 35 (Imprimerie Orienta- 
liste, Louvain, 1953). 

17) Ce commentaire a été édité au début du XX° siècle en syriaque et en allemand par 
Von Wilhelm FRANKENBERG, Euagrius, Abhandlungen Der Kénigtischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Philologisch-historische klasse. Neue Folge. Band XIII. N° 2 
(Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1912). L'ouvrage comprend également le commen- 
taire des soixante « chapitres de science » ou sentences parfois annexés aux centuries mais qui 
semblent appartenir à une autre œuvre inachevée d'Évagre, Antoine GUILLAUMONT, Les «Ke- 
phalaia Gnostica» d'Évagre le Pontique, et l'histoire de l'origénisme chez les grecs et chez 
les syriens, coll. «Patristica Sorbonensia» (Seuil, Paris, 1962) pp. 19-20 et p. 20 note 17. 

18) Sur la divinité et l'humanité et la personne de l'union. Il est divisé en sept traités et un 
appendice a été ajouté. Cet ouvrage consacré essentiellement à la christologie s'inscrit dans la 
polémique théologique déclenchée à l'époque du Concile de Chalcédoine mais quelques cha- 
pitres préliminaires traitent du mystére de la Trinité. L'auteur y précise en particulier les notions 
d'hypostases ou personnes et la relation entre l'unique nature et les personnes. 

19) BABAI MAGNI, CSCO 79/syr. 34, p. 72 lignes 1-5 ; CSCO 80/syr. 35, p. 58 lignes 10-13. 

ncasnliceo sn ahai Cuai ued ehua has soma dula As henn À sin rót euré 
Brides e nalis oria indiana rhein’ a omlag 

« De quelle manière devons-nous comprendre l'excellence de cette union adorable, se- 
lon l'esprit des Livres Saints et la tradition de tous les Saints Pères qui marchaient sur les 
traces des Apôtres ? » 

Dans ce texte, il n'est question que de la distinction des personnes redun ou hypostases 
au sein du mystère trinitaire et non de l'union en la personne du Christ de deux natures indivi- 
duées eege 

20) Ces préfigurations sont des aflégories <kis ou énigmes isi. Le terme syriaque 
Pour « allégorie » étant celui utitisé par Paul en Ga 4, 24. Théodore de Mopsueste dans son 
Traité contre les Allégoristes accepte le sens donné par Paul au terme « allégorie », sens qui 
n est pas celui des « Alfégoristes », sens différent du sens littéral mais qui ne le supprime pas 
Ct qui ne détruit pas le récit historique. THÉODORE DE MOPSUESTE, Fragments syriaques du 
* Commentaire des Psaumes » (Ps 118 et 138-148), Lucas VAN ROMPAY (ed.), (Peeters, Lou- 
vain. 1982), CSCO 435/syr. 189 p. 8, lignes 20-24 ; CSCO 436/syr. 190) p. 11, lignes 19-24. 
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raison’! en ces termes : ` 
Adam, en effet, d'abord n'est pas né et il n'a pas été fils et à jamais ; 
Il engendra Abel sur le mode de la filiation. Et Abel est né et n'a pas été 
(devint) père et à jamais. 
Et Eve (a été) sur le mode de la sortie (procession). Et non sur le mode de 
l'engendrement et elle n'est pas fille et elle n'a pas été nommée sceur et à 
jamais. 
Et donc si, en ce monde (création) visible et en cette image de la maison 
d' Adam, les personnes ont conservé leurs propriétés dans une seule nature 
et ne sont pas confondues, pourquoi douterions-nous au sujet de celles de 
l’éternelle Trinité qui est comme elle est (dont l'étre est comme son être), 
qui (est) sans commencement, et qui (est) sans changement. 
Dans les personnes infinies (qui ne sont pas finies) de la paternité, de la 
filiation et de la procession, une seule essence éternelle substantiellement. 
Et une seule divinité qui (est) dans la Trinité et une Trinité dans une seule 
divinité. Non la divinité sans la Trinité et une seule (elle seule). 


Dans ce méme ouvrage, Babai reprend d'une autre maniére la formula- 
tion de la relation entre les trois personnes trinitaires sous la forme suivante : 
Celui qui engendre, l'Engendré, Celui qui procéde. Dans l'une des occur- 
rences de cette formulation, Babai, aprés avoir réfuté Sabellius et Arius qui 
ont une perception erronée des hypostases divines, propose la comparaison 
avec Adam, Éve et Abel qui sont en une nature? pour illustrer son propos et 
montrer que les hypostases divines ont une identique nature. 


2. Le Commentaire des Centuries d'Évagre? 


Dans le commentaire de la Centurie VI, 4", à propos du Père, Père du 





21) BABAI MAGNI, CSCO 79/syr. 34, p. 31, ligne 29 à p. 32, ligne 14 ; CSCO 80/syr. 35, 
P. 26, lignes 12-26 ; texte cité (syr. p. 32, lignes 1-14 ; latin p. 26, lignes 15-26). 

22) BABAÏ MAGNI, CSCO 79/syr. 34 p. 34, lignes 21-27 ; CSCO 80/syr. 35 p. 28, lignes 
19-24. 

23) Babai réalise son commentaire à partir d'une version syriaque datant du dernier tiers 
du V* siècle, traduction assez libre très éloignée du grec, influencée par la pensée de Théodore 
de Mopsueste oü ont été supprimés tous les éléments origénistes. Ce Commentaire des Centu- 
ries de Babaï que nous possédons n'est qu'une version abrégée d'un commentaire plus long 
écrit en premier auquel il fait lui-même mention dans ce second commentaire. 

24) Wilhem FRANKENBERG, p. 365. Les Centuries d'Évagre, dans les versions S! et S° 
ont été traduites par Antoine GUILLAUMONT. Les six Centuries des «Kephalaia Gnostica» 
d'Évagre le Pontique, Édition critique de ta version commune et édition d'une nouvelle ver- 
sion syriaque intégrale, avec une double traduction francaise par Antoine GUILLAUMONT, PO, 
XXVIIT, fascicule I (Firmin-Didot et Cie, Paris, 1958), Centurie VI, 4, p. 218 : « Le Pére véri- 
table est appelé le Père du Christ, et le Principe de l'Esprit saint ; mais il est le Créateur des 
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Christ, Principe de l'Esprit et Créateur des êtres, Babaï évoque différents 
modes de génération dans une même nature et introduit la comparaison avec 
Adam. Eve, Seth sans préciser la forme de venue à l'existence propre à Eve. 
Deux citations scripturaires empruntées à la Première Lettre aux Corinthiens 
(1 Co Il, 3%) structurent l'argumentation : d'une part « le chef du Christ 
c'est Dieu », et d'autre part « le chef de la femme, c'est l'homme ». 


Dieu est dessiné en secret dans la création d'Adam, Éve et Seth et méme 
si (les deux autres) ont une nature et une cause comme Adam, celui-ci 
c'est dans la forme de l'engendré et celle-là dans une autre forme. De 
méme qu'il y a une seule essence du Pére qui engendre, du Fils qui est 
engendré et de l'Esprit seigneur qui sort du Père. 


Il existe, nous le constatons, une variante dans les attributions de la rela- 
tion d'engendré entre le Commentaire des Centuries, et le De Unione. Dans 
le Commentaire des Centuries, c'est Seth qui a une relation de filiation avec 
Adam comme chez Grégoire de Naziance (Discours 31) alors que dans le De 
Unione, c'est Abel. 


b) Un fragment christologique attribué à Nestorius 


Cette comparaison se trouve aussi esquissée dans un texte attribué à 





êtres ». «om ré, oio ua Gems exeo 043 pa nó eben staat «Cor «rites re. 

Je reprends d'une part les conclusions de Antoine GUILLAUMONT, dans son ouvrage Les 
«Kephalaia Gnostica» d'Évagre le Pontique, pp. 205-206 et p. 231 mais en les modifiant à 
partir des éléments fournis par Paul GÉHIN lors de sa communication « Évagre hors 
d'Égypte » au colloque tenu le 11 juin 2008 au College de France sur Les Monachismes 
d'Orient (publication à venir). Cette version syriaque appelée par Antoine Guillaumont S au- 
rait été réalisée à Édesse à l'époque où de nombreux textes grecs ont été traduits dans l’École 
Sous Ibas et elle serait plus ancienne que la datation suggérée par Antoine GUILLAUMONT, car 
en 489, les enseignants fidèles à la pensée théodorienne quitte Edesse pour Nisibe. D'autre 
part, Paul GÉHIN démontre que cette version ne peut être l’œuvre de Philoxéne de Mabboug 
(hypothèse suggérée par Antoine GUILLAUMONT), auteur syriaque qui ne connaît pas bien le 
grec, bien que ce soit le premier auteur syriaque à citer et à utiliser Évagre. C'est sur cette 
Version qu'a été faite la traduction arménienne. !] existe une autre version, révision de la pre- 
mière, faite par un traducteur qui a sous les yeux à la fois le texte grec d'Évagre et la première 
traduction syriaque. Cette version appelée S? par Antoine GUILLAUMONT et qu'il pensait attri- 
buer à Serge de Reshana a été trouvée dans des manuscrits du VI-VII* siécles. En effet, Serge, 
parfaitement bilingue avait lu beaucoup d'ouvrages d'Origéne et il avait traduit des ceuvres 
d Aristote et de Denys l’Aéropagite en syriaque. Mais, Paul GEHIN réfute cette hypothèse en 
S appuyant sur une étude du vocabulaire syriaque de cette version. Cette version n'est pas 
l'œuvre d'un traducteur philosophe aristotélicien. C’est cette dernière version qui nous donne, 
en syriaque, le texte authentique d'Évagre. 

2 Voir aussi Ep 5, 23. Le texte syriaque cité est celui de 1 Co 11, 3 dans la version de 
‘eshitta. 
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Nestorius appartenant à une collection d'écrits christologiques présents dans 
plusieurs manuscrits”. 


Le Fragment 227 de cet ensemble’ s’intitule : « Contre ceux qui veu- 
lent diviser la nature de la Trinité »”. L'objectif de l’auteur du texte est de 
montrer l'unité de nature au sein de la Trinité en s'appuyant à titre 
d'illustration sur l'unité de nature entre des humains dont la venue à l'étre 
n'est pas identique. 


Ils disent que sont distinctes leurs actions, leurs natures différentes aussi. 
A savoir, d'une part le Père engendre, le Fils qui est engendré. D'autre 
part, Esprit de sainteté n'est pas l’un d'eux. Donc ils sont étrangers les 
uns des autres selon la nature. Disons maintenant que c'est un mensonge. 
Voici, en effet, celui-ci Adam de la terre est façonné, et Eve fut du cóté 
(d' Adam), mais Abel a été engendré. Alors la nature de ceux-ci (est-elle) 
une ou différente ? 


Dans ce texte comme dans le Traité De Unione de Babai, la comparai- 
son se fait entre les trois personnes de la Trinité et Adam, Eve et Abel. La 





26) L'édition de cet ensemble a été faite sur le Ms Cambridge, University Library, Or. 
1319 qui est une transcription du XIX* siècle d'un manuscrit syriaque vraisemblablement du 
XIV* siècle, lui-même copié par des moines sur un autre manuscrit. Le manuscrit du XIV* 
siècle, qui est perdu, avait été donné à un certain Sabrisho en l'an 1645 A.G. (1333-1334 
A.D.). Un autre manuscrit perdu avait le méme contenu que notre copie du XIX* siécle. Voir 
Luise ABRAMOWSKI & Alan E. GOODMAN, 4 Nestorian collection of Christological Texts, 
Volume If, pp. ix-xiv et xvii-xviii. Les fragments réunis sous le nom de Nestorius sont hétéro- 
gènes, ils semblent avoir été rassemblés en plusieurs temps, tes plus anciens étant peut-être de 
la première partie du VI* siècle. De plus ils paraissent appartenir à des auteurs différents. 

27) Le texte attribué à Nestorius contient 36 fragments. 

28) C'est le texte n° IX de la collection éditée. Alan E. GOODMANN dans un article anté- 
rieur relatif à cette collection de textes nestoriens (Ms Cambridge, University Library Or. 1319) 
faisait déjà remarquer que Nestorius n'était vraisemblablement pas l'auteur de ce fragment qui 
lui est attribué sur la foi d'indications au début (« les chapitres indépendants et les questions di- 
verses du St Nestorius ») et à la fin du texte (« sont finis les chapitres du St Nestorius »). Alan E. 
Goodmann proposait de voir une composition fictive où aurait été mise par écrit ce que Nesto- 
rius aurait pu adresser à ces détracteurs (p. 74, note 8). Alan E. GOODMANN, An Examination of 
some Nestorian Kephalia (Ms Cambridge, University Library, Or. 1319) in Essays and studies, 
presented to Stanley Arthur Cook in celebration of his seventy-fifth birthday 12 April 1948, Da- 
vid Winton THOMAS (Ed.) (Taylor's Foreign press, London, 1950), pp. 73-82. 

29) Against those who wish to divide the nature of the Trinity. 

They say that those whose deeds are distinct (from each other), are also different na- 
tures, that is : the Father begat, the Son was born, while the Holy Spirit was not (either) one of 
them ; wherefore they are foreign in the nature. Now we say that this is a falsehood. For sce, 
Adam was formed from the earth, Eve was from a rib, but Abel was bom. Well then-was the 
nature of these one or was it divided ? Luise ABRAMOwSKI & Alan E. GOODMAN, 4 Nestorian 
collection of Christological Texts, tome IL, p. 119, lignes 16-24. 
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formulation des relations de venue à l’existence des trois ancêtres humains 
(Adam a été façonné de la terre, Eve fut à partir d’une côte et Abel engen- 
dré) sont similaires a celles de Grégoire de Naziance (fagonné, prélevé, en- 


gendré). 


C. Les caractéristiques de l’analogie 


L'analogie première entre l'Esprit Saint et Eve devait se situer dans le 
cadre du deuxième récit de la Genèse à propos de la création de la femme 
(mais aussi peut-être dans le contexte de Gn 1, 27). L’analogie mettait en 
lumière le parallélisme entre le don de l'Esprit par le côté transpercé du 
Christ en croix (Jn 19, 34) et la formation d'Éve par Dieu à partir du cóté 
d'Adam. Ephrem, un des premiers témoins de cette comparaison, dans la 
tradition syriaque, insiste sur le lien substantiel de l'Esprit avec Dieu : Il est 
Dieu parce qu’Il vient de Dieu comme Eve d' Adam. Il faut noter aussi qu'en 
syriaque (Esprit est féminin. 


Enfin, l'ordre de l'analogie semble refléter la plus ou moins grande 
proximité avec la forme primitive : la forme Adam-Eve-fils qui est celle de 
Grégoire de Naziance pourrait étre la plus ancienne. Cet ordre est celui de 
Grégoire de Naziance (avec Seth comme fils), d’Anastase d'Antioche (avec 
Abel), du Commentaire des Centuries de Babai (avec Seth), du Ps Nestorius 
(avec Abel). L'autre ordre Adam-fils-Eve est celui que nous trouvons chez 
Anastase le Sinaïte (ou Ps Grégoire de Nysse), chez Babaï le Grand dans le 
De Unione (avec Abel), chez Isho Bar Nun et Ishodad de Merv (avec Seth). 
Cet ordre là semble vouloir refléter l'ordre trinitaire présent par exemple 
dans les credos (Père, Fils et Esprit). 


Peut-on évoquer une influence de Grégoire de Naziance sur Babai le 
premier auteur syriaque à formuler cette analogie”? Certes l’œuvre de Gré- 
goire de Naziance est connue des auteurs syriaques semble-t-il dés le VI 
siècle? La tradition spirituelle au sein des monastères a été aussi influencée 





30) Dans son Commentaire des Centuries, Babai évoque explicitement au moins trois 
fois Grégoire de Naziance ` à la Centurie 1 (1, 22) sous la forme « Grégoire de Naziance » 
Suus auis, à fa Centurie If (Il, 47) sous la forme « Grégoire le grand théologien » 
he ela oi tagisa, à la Centurie III (Ill, 51) sous la forme « Bienheureux Gré- 
Boire » mis, resch 

Wilhelm FRANKENBERG, p. 64, 4° ligne avant la fin de la page ; p. 65 idem ; Wilhem 
Dame, p. 162, ligne 15 ; p. 163, ligne 25 ; Wilhem FRANKENBERG, p. 224, ligne 1 ; p- 

, ligne 5. 

31) En effet, Grégoire de Naziance a été traduit en syriaque pour la première fois à une 

époque ancienne, les manuscrits contenant cette version ancienne étant datés du VI-VII* 
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par Evagre, formé à l'école des Cappadociens™. C'est d’ailleurs, dans le 
commentaire des Kephalaia Gnostica, traduit en syriaque dès le V* siècle, 
que nous trouvons ces allusions à Grégoire faites par Babai. Pourquoi, alors, 
dans le De Unione, Babaï évoque-t-il Abel et non plus Seth (comme le fait 
Grégoire) ? 


II. UNE VARIANTE DE L'ANALOGIE DANS LE DE TRINITATE D' AUGUSTIN 


Augustin dans le livre XII du De Trinitate? poursuit une réflexion 
commencée au livre IX sur les analogies trinitaires et propose une réflexion 
critique sur les ressemblances avec Dieu découvertes dans l'homme. Pour 
Augustin, ce qui caractérise la Trinité c'est l'unité de nature et l'égalité des 
personnes. Quand l'áme spirituelle emprunte des éléments aux choses corpo- 
relles mais aussi à un savoir temporel pour se représenter la Trinité, sa repré- 
sentation a une similitude plus ou moins parfaite avec une trinité mais il n'y 
a pas nécessairement image de Dieu”. Augustin évoque dans ce contexte la 











Siécles. Une version syriaque révisée des discours, plus tardive, a été attribuée dans certains 
manuscrits à Paul d'Édesse. Voir Albert VAN Roey et Herman Moors, Les discours de Saint 
Grégoire de Naziance dans la littérature syriaque, OLP 4 (1973) 121-133 ; OLP 5 (1974) 79- 
125; André DE HALLEUX, Un nouveau témoin de la version syriaque des discours de Gré- 
'goire de Naziance ` le ms. Damas, syr.-orth., 3/19 (olim Jérusalem, St-Marc, 127), Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Graeca 20, coll. "Corpus Nazianzenum" 1, Edita a Bernard COULIE 
cum proemio Gérard GARITTE et praefatione a Justin Mossay (Brepols, Turnhout, 1988) pp. 
181-195 ; Sancti Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, Versio Syriaca Il, Orationes XII, XLI, Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Graeca 47, coll. "Corpus Nazianzenum" 15, Editae ab Andrea Barbara 
SCHMIDT (University Press, Leuven, et Brepols Publishers, Tumhout, 2002). Le Ms Londres, 
British Museum, Add 17146 qui vient du monastére des Syriens et compren: discours par- 
fois incomplets de Grégoire de Naziance présente la version ancienne. Le huitiéme de ces dis- 
cours reprend l'homélie 31 (qui semble compléte) dans laquelle Grégoire de Naziance utilise 
notre comparaison. La version révisée de ces discours réalisée par Paul d'Édesse aurait été 
achevée en 935 A.G. (623-624 AD). Plusieurs manuscrits de cette version révisée contiennent 
l'homélie 31. 

32) L'historien Sozoméne précise qu'il a été « formé à l'ascése et éduqué dans les 
Saintes Lettres sous la conduite de Grégoire, évéque de Naziance ». SOZOMENE, Histoire Ec- 
clésiastique, Livres V-VI, texte grec de l'édition J. Dez, G.C. HANSEN (GCS), Introduction 
et annotation par Guy SABBAH, Traduction par André Jean FESTUGIERE et Bernard ORILLET, 
SC 495 (Cerf, Paris, 2005) p. 413. Voir aussi Antoine GUILLAUMONT, Les Kephalaia Gnostica 
d'Évagre le Pontique, pp. 48-50. 

33) AUGUSTIN, De Trinitate, livre XII, V, 5, BA 16, traduction par Paul AGAËSSE et 
notes en collaboration avec Joseph Motor (Études augustiniennes, Paris, 1997), pp. 219- 
221. 

34) Joseph MOINGT souligne que l'objet de ce livre XII est de montrer que « toute simi- 
litude trinitaire n'est pas de ce fait image de Dieu », AUGUSTIN, De Trinitate, Notes complé- 
mentaires, p. 616. 

35) « Non, c'est dans la nature de l'âme tout entière qu'il nous faut trouver une trinité ; 
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possibilité d'une « trinité familiale » et aborde la question d'une mauvaise 
compréhension de l’image de Dieu en l'homme. 


Augustin semble donc connaitre l'analogie mais en décrit une variante 
qu'il s'empresse de réfuter. Il n'est plus question de personnes humaines 
ayant méme nature dans la maniére particuliére dont elles viennent à 
l'existence, mais de la famille humaine sexuellement différenciée et procréa- 
trice telle que nous la connaissons par expérience (le père, la mère et l'enfant 
engendré des deux autres). À partir de ces relations familiales, il conclut en 
montrant que si on doit les comparer avec celles de la Trinité, l'Esprit Saint 
devient la Mére du Fils de Dieu et Y'Épouse du Père. Il ne nomme d'ailleurs 
pas les personnes, seule la référence à Gn 2, 22 permet de faire un lien avec 
ce que l'Écriture dit de l'origine du premier homme et de la première 
femme. Comme Grégoire de Naziance et les auteurs grecs et syriaques, Au- 
gustin souligne le statut particulier de la femme « qui procéde de l'homme 
sans étre ni son fils ni sa fille » et évoque une similitude avec la procession 
de l'Esprit. 


Augustin réfute ainsi une variante de notre analogie dite « analogie fa- 
miliale » différente de celle des auteurs grecs et syriaques, bien qu’elle soit 
évoquée dans le contexte de Gn 1, 26. 


UL. LE FILS : SETH OU ABEL ? 


Dans la forme plus ancienne de l’analogie, il semblerait qu'il n'y avait 
que le terme « fils » pour parler de celui qui est engendré (Narsai et Théo- 
dore Bar Koni version Séert). Déjà, chez Éphrem, Seth apparait comme celui 
qui représente le fils par excellence, c'est-à-dire celui qui va continuer la li- 
gnée humaine aprés la mort d' Adam. 


Abel et Seth, dans l’Écriture, sont aussi décrits comme des figures du 
Christ. Abel est l'agneau immolé, victime de la méchanceté des hommes, 
mais dont le sang versé va étre signe de la résurrection. Seth est fondement 
nouveau de l'humanité, celui qui transmettra la ressemblance et l'image de 
Dieu à tous les hommes. Dans leur róle typologique, Abel et Seth représente- 
raient-ils deux approches différentiées de la figure du Christ ? 





En sorte que, méme abstraction faite de l'action sur le temporel - ... - nous puissions trouver 
une trinité en cette âme une et indivise. Une fois distribuées ainsi les fonctions, c'est en cette 
Seule zone de l'âme de qui relève la contemplation des réalités éternelles que nous trouvons 
fon seulement une trinité, mais l’image de Dieu ; quant à cette zone de l'âme déléguée à 
l’activité sur le temporel, on peut sans doute y découvrir une trinité, mais cette trinité n'est 
Pas image de Dieu », AUGUSTIN, De Trinitate. livre XII, IV, 4, BA 16, pp. 217-219. 
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A. Seth, le fondement nouveau 


Les diverses considérations sur Seth dans la littérature juive, chrétienne 
ou gnostique s'appuient sur deux passages du livre de la Genèse : Gn 4, 25 
(J) et Gn 5, 3 (P). Dans le premier texte, Seth est celui qui commence un 
nouveau monde aprés le meurtre d' Abel par Cain alors que dans le second il 
est, aprés Adam, le premier représentant de l'humanité crée à l'image de 
Dieu. C'est ce dont témoigne Luc 3, 38, la génération de Jésus commence 
par fils de Seth : « fils de Seth, fils d' Adam, Fils de Dieu ». 


Le théme de la descendance nouvelle apparait déjà dans la tradition 
juive ` midrash Genèse Rabba” et aussi chez Philon”. Dans les Apocryphes 
chrétiens, principalement la Vitae Adae et Evae”, la Caverne des Trésors, 
les Jubilés, le livre d'Hénoch, Seth est celui qui a regu les confidences 
d'Adam et selon certains apocryphes, les auraient mises par écrit (le Testa- 
ment d' Adam). Seth, enfin, est une des figures les plus présentes dans la lit- 
térature gnostique et en particulier dans les traités gnostiques coptes de Nag 
Hammadi”. 





36) Le texte massorétique, objet de l'interprétation, précise qu'Adam connut « encore 
{ou à nouveau) » sa femme, le terme « encore » faisant le lien avec Gn 4,1 où il est déjà dit 
qu'Adam connut Ève. La LXX ignore ce terme comme si Adam et Eve ne s'était pas connu 
avant la naissance de Seth. Voir Ronald S. HENDEL, The text of Genesis I-II, Textual Studies 
and Critical Edition (Oxford University Press, NY, Oxford, 1998), pp. 41, 48. 

« Adam connut encore sa femme ; elle enfanta un fils » (Gn 4, 25)... « Elle l'appela du 
nom de Seth : Car Elohim m'a accordé (cha) un autre rejeton etc » ; (ibid.) Rabbi Tanhouma 
dit au nom de Rabbi Chemouel : Elle entrevit ce rejeton qui doit venir d'une autre souche, à 
savoir le Roi Messie ». Midrash Rabba, Tome 1, Genèse Rabba, Traduit de l'hébreu par Ber- 
nard MARUANI et Albert COHEN-ARAZI, coll. « Les Dix Paroles » (Verdier, 1987), ici ch. 
XXIII, 5, pp. 263-264. : 

«A Seth, lui aussi, il naquit un fils qu'il appela du nom d'Enoch » (ibid. v. 26). On de- 
manda à Abba Cohen Bardela : [Pourquoi ce chapitre énumère-t-il] Adam, Seth et Enoch sans 
aller au-delà ? Réponse : Jusque là [l'homme] était selon l'image et la ressemblance » Mi- 
drash Rabba, Genése Rabba, XXIII, 6, p. 264. Voir aussi la note 21 de cette méme page. 

37) Philon voit en Seth une autre semence que celle d’ Abel. Il est l'archétype de ceux qui 
reconnaissent les dons de Dieu et le principe d'une nouvelle génération humaine, celle qui peut 
aller au-delà d'une simple vertu humaine et accéder à la vie immortelle. En donnant à Seth un 
Statut spirituel plus élevé que celui des autres humains, Philon anticipe des vues que l'on retrou- 
vera dans la gnose. Robert KRAFT, Philo on Seth, in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism, Volume 
Two, Sethian Gnosticism, Bentley LAYTON (éd.) Brill (Leiden, 1981), pp. 457-458. 

38) La Vie Grecque d'Adam et ève donne un rôle important à Seth. Il est appelé par 
l'archange Michel, « homme de Dieu ». Lucas Van ROMPAY, Memories of paradise. The greek 
“Life of Adam and Eve” and early syriac tradition in Aram 5 (1993) 555-570, ici p. 564. 

39) Le Séthianisme de ces traités semble être le fruit de deux mouvements spéculatifs au 
sein du judaïsme hellénistique, d'une part un mouvement de sagesse, en lien avec le plato- 
nisme (une révélation donnée par le Logos, comme un baptême dans la Sagesse) et d'autre 
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Seth prend la place d'Abel, il sera la seule descendance d'Adam, celle 
qui est à l’origine de l'humanité (Abel est mort et la maison de Caïn périra 
dans le déluge). Son nom Seth indique qu'il est «le fondement après 
Adam »". Celui qu'Adam va engendrer (Seth) (puis qu'Adam est devenu 
mortel) va transmettre l'image et la ressemblance de Dieu à toute 
l'humanité". Seth sera aussi figure du Christ. 


« Seth qui prit la place d'Abel 
Visait le Fils mis à mort... ai. 


Ishodad de Merv reprend les thémes évoqués par Éphrem et l'auteur du 
Commentaire Diyarbakir 22 ; il insiste sur le fait que c'est gráce à Seth que 
se transmettra l'image jusqu'au Christ l'image parfaite. 


B. Abel, le juste offert en sacrifice 


C'est autour du théme du sacrifice que se développe un parallélisme 
entre la figure d'Abel et celle du Christ. Le cri poussé par le sang versé 
d’Abel et la réponse de Dieu qui lui fera justice seront interprétés comme 





part un mouvement apocalyptique concernant les figures d' Adam et de Seth, mouvement qui 
a créé l'histoire de la semence de Seth (Seth dépositaire et origine d'une révélation sur 
l'histoire sacrée des premiers ancêtres). 

40) D, CSCO 483/syr. 205 p. 51 ligne 14 ; CSCO 484/syr. 206 p. 64 ligne 21. THBK ver- 
sion Séert propose une liste des générations d' Adam jusqu'au déluge où ne figure ni Abel, ni 
Caïn, Après Adam vient celui qu’il a engendré, Seth. THBK version Séert, CSCO 55/ syr. 19, p. 
110 lignes 3-4 ; CSCO 431/syr. 187, p. 125, ligne 6-7. - 

41) « ...À la place d'(Adam), celui-ci sera « image », grace à la sollicitude divine, (et) il 
sera en état d'(assurer) la permanence de l'espèce humaine - étant donné qu’Abel était mort et 
que la maison de Caïn périrait dans le déluge ; dès lors c'est sur la descendance de Seth que 
reposera la permanence de l'image jusqu'à la perfection ». D, CSCO 483/syr. 205 p. 51, ligne 
29 à p. 52, ligne 3 ; CSCO 484/syr. 206, p. 65, lignes 14-18. 

42) ÉPHREM DE NisiBE, Hymnes sur la Nativité, Introduction par François GRAFFIN, 
Traduction du syriaque et notes par François CASSINGENA-TREVERDY, L 21, SC 459 (Cerf, 
Paris, 2001), p. 33. 

43) IM, CSCO 126/syr. 67, p. 107, lignes 10-12 ; CSCO 156/syr. 75, p. 114, lignes 17- 
18. «(L'Écriture) veut dire : par la sollicitude divine, (Seth) deviendra l'image à la place 
(d'Adam), étant apte à la constitution du genre humain, puis qu’ Abel est mort sans postérité et 
que celle de Cain périra dans le déluge ; par conséquent, c'est sur la descendance de Seth que 
Téposera fa constitution de i'image jusqu'à (ce qu'elle est atteint) la perfection », IM, CSCO 
126/syr. 67, p. 107, lignes 12-16 ; CSCO 156/syr. 75, p. 114, lignes 18-24. 

44) Le sang d' Abel, pour la tradition juive, représente plus que sa seule personne, il est 
le Sang de sa postérité. En Genèse Rabba, Chapitre XXII, 9 il est écrit : « De méme, le Saint 
béni soít-Il dit à Cain : “La voix des sangs de ton frére crie vers moi du sol" ». Rabbi Youdan, 
de Rav Houna et d'autres rabbins l'interprétent comme étant « son sang (celui d'Abel) et celui 
de sa postérité 3. Rabbi Chimeon ben Yohaï interprète cette phrase comme étant Le cri de la 
victime « Justice pour moi devant le roi ! C'est ce qu'exprime : « Les sangs de ton frère crient 
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une figure de la Résurrection du Christ. 


Abel, berger et agneau immolé, est figure du Christ Berger et Agneau ; 
il a comme imprimé en lui la ressemblance avec le Christ. C'est ainsi 
qu’Ephrem présente Abel dans une de ses Hymnes pascales, De Crucifixione 
U, 8: 


« Cet agneau primordial 

Se choisit le premier berger, 

Le Premier-né (se choisit) un premier-né. 

Il a versé en lui de ses ressemblances 

Et il a imprimé en lui de ses formes. 

Il a répandu en lui l'image de sa mort. 

Abel, étant berger et aussi victime, 

En lui notre berger et notre victime a préfiguré 

L'état de berger et celui de victime. Gloire à toi qui forges tes (propres) 
figures !*, 





La mort d’Abel sera décrite comme une annonce de la Passion du Christ 
dans La Vie syriaque d'Abel. Chaque élément relatif au meurtre d' Abel va 
être compris dans cette perspective typologique". 


Le sang versé d’Abel qui crie vengeance devient signe de la résurrec- 
tion du Christ chez Cyrus d'Édesse'* et Ishodad de Merv®, alors que c'est le 





vers moi du sol », Midrash Rabba, Genèse Rabba, Chapitre XXII, 9, p. 255. 

45) Gérard A.M. ROUWHORST, Les Hymnes pascales d 'Éphrem de Nisibe, Analyse théo- 
logique et recherche sur l'évolution de la féte pascale chrétienne à Nisibe et à Édesse et dans 
quelques Églises voisines au IV* siècle, vol. 1 et II (Brill, Leiden, 1989), ici vol. Il, p. 54. 

46) Ce texte est vraisemblablement de la fin du V* siècle ou du début du VI^ siécte, 
texte édité et traduit par Sebastian BROCK en 1974. Sebastian BROCK, “A syriac life of Abel", 
in Le Muséon 87 (1974) 467-492. 

47) «How symbols of our Lord were prefigured in the slain Abel ! Abel rejoiced as he 
went with Cain - just as our Lord Jesus, when he said to the Jews : “7 am he whom you seek” 
Un 18, 5-8). The day that Abel died was in Nisan, for it is written that Cain offered up a sheaf, 
and Abel a lamb : sheaves and lambs are seen at their best only in Nisan ; maybe the day was 
Friday, too, for it was on Friday in Nisan that his Lord died. And if the time also agreed, then 
he would ressembte his Lord's Son in all things», Sebastian BROCK, para. 4, pp. 473-474. 

«At the moment when he slew him with his hands and arms stretched out, the symbol 
(mi) of Him whose hands and arms were stretched out on the wood (of the cross) was clear- 
ly depicted (wom i. hh). The earth too was rent where he was laid upon it. He depicted the 
Symbol of him (as 4 + eet cha) whose body was laid in a new grave (Mt 27, 60), wherein 
no one had been laid (Lc 23, 53)», Sebastian BROCK, para 8, p. 477. 

48) Six Explanations of the liturgicals feasts by Cyrus of Edessa, An East Syrian theo- 
logian of the Mid Sixth Century, William F. MACOMBER (Ed.), CSCO 355/syr. 155 et CSCO 
356/syr. 156 (Secrétariat du Corpus SCO, Louvain, 1974). Au sommaire de la quatrieme Ho- 
mélie, I'Homélie sur la Résurrection, le chapitre 7 est ainsi présenté : « Chapitre VII : Que la 
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fait de relever son corps du sol de la vallée, lieu du meurtre qui prend cette 
signification dans la Vie syriaque d'Abel. Ce corps en étant transporté de la 
vallée au haut de la montagne va figurer l'Ascension du Christ”. 


« En conséquence de peur que ceux qui sont ignorants ne pense cette fai- 
blesse de lui, il a dessiné par avance la résurrection de façon obscure, par 
le moyen de la vengeance du sang du Bienheureux Abel, qui est un signe 
que notre nature humaine à un moment allait être sauvé par son créateur 
et que la vie lui serait restaurée. Non celle dont il avait été privé après son 
mépris (négligence) des commandements divins, mais la vie éternelle, une 
plénitude que ceux qui y participeront (les bénéficiaires), n'avaient jamais 
reçu». 


IV. Conclusion 


L'analogie évoquée entre le mystère trinitaire et la venue à l'existence des 
premiers ancêtres humains aurait été élaborée à partir d’une comparaison plus 





résurrection de la mort, quoi qu'ayant été manifestée de manière éclatante dans la résurrection 
de Notre Sauveur, a été cependant signifiée par avance en figure ("raza") par le moyen du cri 
du sang du Bienheureux Abel, le transfert d'Énosh et l'ascension d'Élie... », CSCO 355/syr. 
155, p. 100, lignes 13-17 ; CSCO 356/syr.156, p. 87 lignes 16-20. Un passage similaire p. 
102, lignes 11-15 et p. 89, lignes 10-14. 

49) « La voix du sang d' Abel désigne l'âme en lui ; deuxiémement, (elle notifie) qu'il 
ressuscitera ; ...quatriemement, (elle enseigne) que déjà maintenant (les justes morts) vivent 
auprès de Dieu. De méme, le sang de Notre Seigneur, dont il est dit qui! parle plus éloquem- 
ment que celui d'Abel (Hb 12, 24), (désigne) les miracles et les signes opérés en vertu de la 
croix et les grâces que notre nature trouve en elle... » IM, CSCO 126/syr. 67, p. 101, lignes 
20-25 ; CSCO 156/syr. 75, p. 108, lignes 18-25. 

50) «In Abel is depicted a type («om i. elen ée) of the killing of his Lord, and at 
the same time a type of His resurrection (mwa) is depicted in the raising of his corpse-even 
though he did not rise to life as did Lazarus; but he did rise from his place of burial and was 
removed. For when they brought up his corpse to wrap it in garments and lay it with 
themselves on high, then the resurrection of the Son was depicted in him. For they did not 
leave his corpse in the field, that place being remote and the land of the valley being deserted- 
because Cain had not dug in the earth and hidden him, but had merely heaped earth over him 
jn haste and had left - in order that he might not be (left) caste out in the field and be unco- 
vered by some wild animal and devoured», Sebastian BROCK, para 25, p. 484. 

«They do well to say that they took him from the valley and buried him in the mountain. 
And already on the third day God appeared to Cain and punished him, once the abused corpse 
Was in peace. (This was) so that by his ascent might be depicted the type of Him (i. hius 
9 mmaa), mamio) of whom Mary said ` “They have taken my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him" (Jn 20, 2). And if you consider, you will also find our Lord's ascension in 
Abel: they lifted up Abel from the valley to the mountain, and Christ was lifted up in the body 
from Bethany to heaven (Le 24, 50)», Sebastian BROCK, para 27, p. 485. 

51) Six Eplanations of the liturgical feasts by Cyrus of Edessa, CSCO 355/syr. 155, p. 
119, lignes 4-11 ; CSCO 356/syr. 156, p. 104, lignes 12-19. 
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ancienne soulignant une similitude entre l' Esprit Saint et Eve, hypothèse qu'un 
texte d'Éphrem semble corroborer. C'est à propos de l'interprétation de la 
création de la femme en Gn 2, 7 qu’apparait cette comparaison. Elle a été inté- 
grée également à une réflexion sur l'homme en tant qu'image de Dieu (Gn 1, 
26-27), contexte dans lequel nous trouvons l'analogie en sa forme achevée 
chez Isho Bar Nun et Ishodad de Merv. Cette analogie est présente également 
dans des textes théologiques relatifs au mystére trinitaire oü elle entre dans 
l'argumentation visant à démontrer l'égalité de nature de l'Esprit Saint avec 
les deux autres personnes divines. C'est le cas des textes de Babai le Grand et 
du Pseudo Nestorius dans la tradition syriaque. 


D'autre part, il paraît vraisemblable que le Discours 31 de Grégoire de 
Naziance « Sur le Saint-Esprit », où se trouve la première formulation expli- 
cite de l'analogie, ait été connu directement ou indirectement des auteurs sy- 
riaques à partir du VT siècle, voir plutôt, grâce à Évagre. 


Enfin, comment comprendre que nos auteurs étudiés choisissent soit 
Seth, soit Abel comme celui qui a statut de fils au sein des ancétres de 
l'humanité ? L’Ecriture précise bien qu’ils ont été tous les deux engendrés 
par Adam. La tradition voit en eux des figures du Christ, le choix de l'un ou 
de l'autre se ferait-il en lien avec cette fonction typologique et selon ce que 
l’auteur du texte veut affirmer du Christ ? 


Il est intéressant de noter que les auteurs (Babai, Ps Nestorius) qui ont 
choisi la figure d'Abel sont disciples de Théodore de Mopsueste. Je ne pense 
pas qu'il y ait des doutes dans l'attribution à Babai de ces deux ceuvres ma- 
jeures, alors pourquoi le choix d'Abel dans le De Unione et celui de Seth 
dans le Commentaire des Centuries? 
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A RE-READING OF APHRAHAT, DEMONSTRATION 1.19 


BY 
Jobi PATTERUPARAMPIL 


In order to find early expressions of Syriac theology and Syriac creeds, 
a focus on Aphrahat's Demonstrations is unavoidable. In the context of our 
study on early Syriac creeds our search for the particularity of the creedal 
expressions in the Syriac tradition' certainly would be incomplete without 
mentioning Aphrahat's Demonstration 1.19. However, many scholars have 
already raised the problem of the meaning of this passage. They have put 
questions such as whether the text offers a formal creed’; whether it is simp- 
ly a summary of the leading articles of faith; or whether there is indeed any 
creed at all behind Demonstration 1.19. 


In this contribution an attempt is made to re-read the Demonstration 
1.19 in the light of its entire context and of Aphrahat's theological method- 
ology. To achieve this goal, we proceed to analyse first the existing views on 
this passage in order to explore the common source of this rule of faith. Se- 
cond, Aphrahat's theological method in the use of scripture and his theologi- 
cal milieu are exposed, and finally, in the light of that method a conclusion is 
drawn about Dem. 1,19 as a ‘privat Bekenntnis’. 


Before we enter into the analysis of Demonstration 1.19, it is important 
to recall the immediate context of the Demonstrations. They were written to 
meet a friend's request for teaching on faith. According to the friend's let- 





1) William L. PETERSEN, “The Christology of Aphrahat, the Persian Sage: An Excursus 
on the 17^ Demonstration", Vigiliae Christianae, n? 46 (1992), 250; cf. C. MCCARTHY, St. 
Ephrem's Commentary on Tatian's Diatessaron (Oxford university press, Oxford, 1993), 14- 
16; Sebastian BROCK, “Jewish Traditions in Syriac Sources", The Journal of Jewish Studies 
30, n° 2 (1979), 212. For the particularity of Syrian Christianity, L. W. BERNARD, “The Origin 
and Emergence of the Church in Edessa During the First Two Centuries A.D.”, Vigiliae 
Christianae, n° 22 (1968), 174-175; R. MURRAY, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study 
in Early Syriac Tradition (London, 1975), 1-55. 

2) In this article the words ‘creed’ and ‘symbol’ are used in the same sense, to indicate a 
fixed formula of faith. 

_ 3)However, we do not know who the friend was. E.g. C.S.C Williams opines that the 
friend was a bishop and a recognised head of an ascetic group like Aphrahat himself, C. S. C. 
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ter, prefixed to the Demonstrations, Aphrahat is asked to instruct him on 
faith especially “how it [faith] is, and what its foundation is, and on what 
structure it rises, on what it rests, and in what way is its fulfilment and con- 
summation and what are the works required for it”. He wanted Aphrahat to 
instruct him in order that his “deficiency may be supplied by thee [Aphrahat] 
and my hunger satisfied by thy doctrine, and that thou mayest assuage my 
thirst from the fountain of thine instruction." However, in the second part of 
this brief letter, which is prefixed to the first homily, the friend of Aphrahat 
gave a short account of his own faith, which he asked Aphrahat to strengthen 
and to confirm. The two texts in our discussion are quoted to make the com- 
parison easier. 


For 1 only firmly believe that God is one, who made the heavens and the 
earth from the beginning; And he adorned the world with His works; And 
he made man in His image; And it was he who accepted the sacrifice of 
Abel; And he translated Enoch because of his pleasing (Him); And he 
protected Noah because of his righteousness; And he chose Abraham be- 
cause of his faith; And he spoke with Moses on account of his meekness; 
and also by all the prophets he spoke; and he further sent His Christ into 
the world. ‘In these things, my brother, I believe that so they are*. 


Rania dn simo ne xaxa Pole om Auch humum amor auls aa, nam 
Naso minias Laos aoma iol go reer ane ama ipaisoha «ala. ha y ame 
wan omo mhara JL» sod due omo xohouar Je «casi aw omo 
«omloas aro mhasas Mon noce ne Mos omo imhacum cn mien 
un» manm Qm dax, alas lz A manuel jin soh omo rile cuam mimi 

emalunta reg 
‘This is the faith when a man shall believe in God the Lord of all, who 
made the heavens, and the earth, and the seas, and all that in them is; and 
he made Adam in his image; and he gave the law to Moses; And he sent 
his spirit in the prophets; and he sent his Christ into the world; and that a 
man should believe in the bringing to life of the dead and further, that he 
believe also in the Mystery (sacrament) of baptism. “This”, he adds, “is 
the faith of the church of God”. 





Kaira nuca Aen lo vie eoe Gum me as hanun GA 1m dam 





WILLIAMS, "The Persian Sage", Church Quarterly Review, n? 145 (1948), 54. 
4) Letter prefixed to the Demonstration 1.2. 
5) Letter prefixed to the Demonstration 1.1. 
6) Demonstration |. 
7) Demonstration 1.19. 
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D 
om ieran hier om: omo ox o5 je ns omo i omo burts doo time 


run ans ne penno tall maam due oh omo manis mai cs ur 
nes mapa home yg eim i buco Aint ar Sum soho 


|, DIFFERENT VIEWS ON DEMONSTRATION 1.19 


According to Williams, the wording of this little ‘rule of faith’ is remi- 
niscent of St. Irenaeus’ summary in Adversus Haereses iii, 3, and of St. 
Clement of Rome’s first Epistle to the Corinthians®, Nevertheless, scholars 
differ on the status of Demonstration 1.19. For F. Kattenbusch" there is no 
indication of a creed in Demonstration 1.19 and he categorically rejected any 
idea of a creed or baptismal symbol in this passage. G. Bert", A. Hahn"! and 
F.C. Burkitt? held the opposite view. They consider that the creed of 
Aphrahat is contained in the passage from the first homily, and Hahn includ- 
ed it in his Bibliothek der Symbole. 


Their argument is based on two elements: First, from the structure of 
the passage itself, which appears to be reproducing the form of an official 
creed, and, because it begins and it ends with the words ‘this is the faith of 
the church’. At least these scholars understood these words of Aphrahat as 
an indication of a formal creed". A second argument is taken from the im- 
mediate context of the Demonstrations, namely the letter of Aphrahat’s 
friend, who expects from Aphrahat a formal creed, which he can use for in- 
structing the people'*. 


However, R.H. Connolly (and also H.L Pass, see later)" differs from 





8) WILLIAMS, “The Persian Sage”, 54. 

9) F. KATTENBUSCH, Das Apostolische Symbol: Seine Entstehung, Sein Geschichtlicher 
Sinn, Seine Urspriingliche Stellung in Kultus Und in Der Theologie Der Kirche (Georg Olms, 
Hildesheim, 1894; reprint, 1962), 249. Aphraates sagt nicht, “dass er das Taufsymbol in 
diesen Worten mitteile oder andeute”. 

,  10)G. BERT, Aphrahat's Des Persischen Weisen, Homilien: Aus Dem Syrischen 
Übersetzt Und Erláutert (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1888). 

11) August HAHN, Bibliothek Der Symbole Und Glaubensregein Der Alten Kirche, ed. 
Ludwig Hahn (Morgenstern, Brestau, 1897), 20. 

12) F. Crawford Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity: St. Margaret's Lectures 1904 on 
the Syriac Speaking Church (London, 1904). 

13) Comp. Peter BRUNS, Das Christusbild Aphrahats Des Pérsischen Weisen 
(Borengüsser, Bonn, 1990), 96. Aphrahat zitiert, wie die Rahmung (Dies ist der Glaube ... 
Dies ist der Glaube der Kirche Gottes) nahelegt, keine eigene ad-hoc-Formulierung, sondern 
ein “offizielles Credo” seiner Gemeinde. 

14) Bruns, Das Christusbild Aphrahats Des Persischen Weisen, 96. 

15) Dom R. H. CONNOLLY, “The Early Syriac Creeds”, ZNTW, n° 7 (1906), in ZNW 7 
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these views. Connolly entirely disagrees with Bert and Hahn by bringing out 
the creedal expressions which are present elsewhere in the Demonstrations, 
and argues on two grounds against the view that Demonstration 1.19 is a 
Symbol: First of all, from the content of the Demonstration 1.19 and second- 
ly, from the literary character of the homily. He is of the opinion that in this 
passage Aphrahat does not undertake to write out a text of his creed". In this 
homily, he argues, that the faith is considered from a totally different point 
of view. He quotes Aphrahat to prove this. “Faith, is like a building and 
Christ is its foundation; and since Christ is also to dwell in the building, it 
must be furnished with suitable adornments, to wit, good works, of which he 
gives a considerable list”. And Connolly considers this passage as “a short 
summing up of the whole argument, wherein Aphrahat mentions a few of the 
leading articles of the faith, only to set over against them a list of moral obli- 
gations-the works of faith””®. 


On the literary level, Connolly finds in this passage traces of the influ- 
ence of the apocryphal correspondence between St. Paul and the Corinthi- 
ans", which was preserved in the Acts of. Paul”. Moreover, the errors enu- 
merated in this correspondence are that of the followers of Bardaisan?!, and 





(1906), 202-203. 

16) CoNNOLLY, "The Early Syriac Creeds", 203. 

17) Demonstration 1. 

18) CONNOLLY, “The Early Syriac Creeds”, 204. 

19) CONNOLLY, “The Early Syriac Creeds”, 204; cf. Carl SCHMIDT, Acta Pauli (Hin- 
richs, Leipzig, 1904), 73ff. 

20) SCHMIDT, Acta Pauli, 73. 

21) The errors mentioned are: 1. That the prophets ought not to be read; 2. that God is 
not almighty; 3. that there is no resurrection of the flesh; 4. that man was not created by God; 
5. that Christ was not bom in the flesh of Mary the Virgin; 6. that the universe was not the 
creation of God, but of some angel. The apostle in his answer asserts: 1. that "the Lord Jesus 
was born of Mary [the Virgin], who was the seed of David, according to the announcement of 
the Holy Spirit, sent to her by the Father from heaven". 2. that that man was created by the 
father; 3. that "God, who is the Lord of all, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who made the 
heaven and the earth, 4. sent first the prophets to the Jews... (and) distributed and sent of his 
Spirit in the prophets”; 5. that “those who say that neither heaven nor earth is the work of 
God, the Father of all", are “sons of wrath”; 6. that those who say that there is no resurrection 
of the flesh "shall not themselves rise up unto life everlasting”. 

The possibility of the resurrection is then illustrated by examples: the seed sown in the 
earth; Jonah preserved in the belly of the fish; the dead raised through contact with the bones 
of Elisha; the dead raised by Elijah. Aphrahat in 1.19 says that the faith demands belief in 
God as 1, Lord of all, 2. and Creator of the universe, 3. and creator of man, 4. and giver of the 
Law and inspirer of the prophets, 5. and sender of the Messiah into the world; and 6. in the 
resurrection of the dead. The statement of the virgin birth is omitted and belief in Baptism is 
added. Apart from these two points the resemblance is a striking one. Cf. Connolly, “The Ear- 
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st. Ephraim would confirm this. Connolly contends that here is where we 
have the raison d’ etre of Aphrahat’s strange creed. He opines that in answer 
to his friend’s request Aphrahat ‘must have had a special reason to state the 
faith for him in the light of the errors of the Syrian Bardaisan.” He concludes 
that “the passage was composed by Aphrahat himself ... and the contents are 
due to his selection”? 


Connolly then proceeds to show the traces of a more elaborated creed 
from a number of passages from the homilies and he reconstructs the creed 
of Aphrahat as follows: 


1. [I believe] in God the Lord of all, that made the heavens and the earth 
and the seas and all that in them is; 

2. [And in our Lord Jesus Christ] [the Son of God], God Son of God, 
King, Son of the King, Light from Light (Son and counsellor, and 
Guide, and the way, the saviour and shepherd, and Gatherer, and the 
Door, and Pearl, and Lamp,) and first born of all creatures, 

3. who came and put on a body from Mary the Virgin (of the seed of the 
house of David, from the Holy Spirit), and put on our manhood, 

4. and suffered, or, and was crucified, 

5. went down to the place of the dead, or, to Sheol, and lived again and 
rose the third day 

6. and ascended to the height, or, to heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
His Father, 

7. and He is the Judge of the dead and of the living, who sitteth on the 
throne; 

8. [And in the Holy Spirit] 

9. [And I believe] in the coming to life of the dead; 

10. [and] in the mystery of Baptism (of the remission of sins)”. 


HLL. Pass agrees with Connolly that the passage in Aphrahat is coloured 
by reminiscences of the pseudo Pauline correspondence with the Corinthi- 
ans. However, he cannot agree that Aphrahat’s friend appears to have had 
any special need of warning against the errors of the followers of Bardaisan, 
and he observes a close connection between the letter of Aphrahat’s friend 
and his homilies“. For Pass the creed of Aphrahat is originally a Jewish 
creed! The most remarkable fact of Aphrahat’s creed is indeed that “by the 





ly Syriac Creeds", 205. 
22) CONNOLLY, “The Early Syriac Creeds”, 206. 
23) CONNOLLY, “The Early Syriac Creeds”, 209-210. 
24) H. L. Pass, "The Creed of Aphraates", JTAS, n° 9 (1908), 268-269. 
25) Pass, “The Creed of Aphraates”, 271. 
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change of a single word, possibly by the addition of a single letter in the Syr- 
iac text, we could convert this document from a Christian into a Jewish 
Creed. If instead of reading he has sent His Christ into the world, we read 
‘He will send His Christ into the world’ we have a creed, which expresses... 
the tenets of Pharisaic Judaism. "7. Pass argues then from the proselytising 
activity of the Jews to prove at least on a priori grounds that some confes- 
sion of faith would have been offered to candidates for admission to the 
Synagogue, and inquires whether there is any evidence for such a transfor- 
mation of a Jewish into a Christian symbol. Pass finds one such passage 
from the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, namely the Acts of Philip, where 
the story of Ananias is narrated, who refused to join in the prayer led by St. 
Philip". At the end of the story the Jew replies to Philip as follows: 


».. T believe in the Messiah, thy God, that He is ‘] am that I am’, EI Shad- 
dai, Adonai, the Lord of Sabaoth, the strong the glorious in His holiness, 
who made heaven and earth by his Word. And he made Adam in his im- 
age and in his likeness and he accepted the offering of Abel... and he res- 
cued the wronged Susannah. And this is Emmanuel the mighty God in 
whose name the sea, and the land and the winds and angels are subject 
unto thee. 


Thus the Jew gives a lengthy overview of Old Testament history. Ac- 
cording to Pass the Jew is here making a symbolic use of the events de- 
scribed in the Old Testament. Pass concludes that the reply is certainly sug- 
gestive of the existence of a Jewish creed. He likewise offers an explanation 
for the absence of the traces of a Jewish creed in Jewish literature. He argues 
that there was every reason from a Jewish point of view for its suppression. 
Furthermore, one must be aware of the very scanty nature of the Jewish lit- 
erature of the first three centuries, which have survived. But, if such a creed 
did exist, it would have been in use longest among those Jews who had not 
as yet had to deal with Christianity. Such, indeed, was the situation of the 
Jews in Persia during the first two and a half centuries of this era. It is likely 
that the earliest converts to Christianity in Persia were Jews and Jewish 
proselytes and it is just among people of this kind that such a formula con- 
tinued to exist. Aphrahat’s friend might have learned some of these confes- 
sions. It did not satisfy him and he wanted something further and more spe- 





26) Pass, “The Creed of Aphraates”, 271. Shaddar becomes neshaddar. 

27) William WRIGHT, The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (Williams and Norgate, 
London, 1871), 73-74; See also F. AMSLER, ed., Acta Philippi, CCSA, vol. 11-12 (Brepols, 
Tumhoout, 1999). 
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cifically Christian. He asks for it and receives it from Aphrahat in the shape 
of the revised formulation of his confession”. 


The German scholar Paul Schwen?, in a study on the Homilies of 
Aphrahat, arrived at the same conclusions as those of Connolly: 1. Demon- 
stration 1.19 is not a symbol of faith; 2. there are traces of a more normal 
type of creed in other Demonstrations of Aphrahat. Schwen however consid- 
ered the reconstruction of the creed of Aphrahat to be hazardous". Connolly 
replied that he had called it only a tentative reconstruction, restricting him- 
self to the specific words and phrases actually employed by Aphrahat"'. 


The above analysis of these different views concerning the origin and 
status of Aphrahat's words in Demonstration 1.19 is significant to my thesis 
for two reasons. First of all, we can deduce three opinions on Demonstration 
1.19: it is either a formal creed, or it is simply a text with the leading articles 
of faith put together; or there is absolutely no question of a creed as such. 
Secondly, the above analysis calls our attention to the problematic question 
of a possible source for this passage in Aphrahat. Connolly, in reply" to 
Pass, states that the latter reduces the problem to “the independent use of a 
common source, which on the ground of conjectures is judged to have been a 
Jewish creed’, Connolly himself, commenting on the resemblance between 
the passages from the letter and the Acts of Philip, opines that the connecting 
link is to be found in a Christian liturgical formula rather than in a Jewish 
creed”, The Apostolic Constitutions, in the preface of the Anaphora, offer a 
passage, which shows considerably closer agreement, both verbally as well 
as in its contents, with the passage in the Acts of Philip than even that pre- 
sented by the Letter to Aphrahat”. “If the common source of the Syriac pas- 
sages in Pass’s table is a liturgical formula, the passage in Aphrahat 1.19 has 
no claim to be regarded as a symbol”*. 





28) Pass, “The Creed of Aphraates”, 278-279. 

29) Paul SCHWEN, Afrahat: Seine Person Und Sein Verständnis Des Christentums: Ein 
Beitrag Zur Geschichte Der Kirche Im Osten (Trowitzsch, Berlin, 1907), 1-153. 

30) SCHWEN, Afrahat: Seine Person Und Sein Verständnis Des Christentums, 62. 

31) Dom R. H. CONNOLLY, “On Aphraates Hom. 1$ 19", The Journal of Theological 
Studies, n° 9 (1908), 576. 

32) CONNOLLY, "On Aphraates Hom. 18 19”, 572-576. 
,.., 33) Pass's argument for the existence of an early Jewish creed is presented in a nutshell 
in the synoptic table of his article. Cf. Pass, “The Creed of Aphraates", 281. 

34) ConnoLLy, “On Aphraates Hom. 18 19", $74. 

35) R. H. CRESSWELL, The Liturgy of the Eighth Book of the Apostolic Constitution 
Commonly Called the Clementine Liturgy (SPSK, London, 1924), 8.12. 

36) CONNOLLY, “On Aphraates Hom. 18 19", 576. 
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What is striking is that all these scholars were trying to locate the com- 
mon source in one or another tradition before Aphrahat. The question still 
remains whether the common source is to be sought in even earlier traditions 
or in sacred Scripture. So let us briefly examine Aphrahat’s theological 
methodology and the use of scripture in the Demonstrations, as well as his 
theological milieu. 


2. THEOLOGICAL METHODOLOGY AND THE USE OF SCRIPTURE 


Aphrahat’s mode of argument is of special interest. Aphrahat presents a 
case based almost wholly on historical facts derived from sources universal- 
ly acknowledged as accurate by all parties to the argument, and “he does not 
wholly rely on interpretation based upon convictions held by Christians or... 
by Jews, although he does share Christian affirmations”, However, 
Aphrahat in his homilies does emphasise what is specifically Christian. So 
he mentions the most important archaic Christian tradition, namely an “ex- 
hortation to candidates for ascetical vows at baptism”. We can observe also 
that in describing the faith of the church, Aphrahat is very particular to add 
what is specifically Christian”. While the Jewish-Christian argument was 
heated, it nevertheless remained within reasonable limits and moved along 
exegetical-historical lines in a generally rational yet sharp debate”. Howev- 
er, in the Demonstrations we have the humble attempt of a pastor of consid- 
erable skill and knowledge to debate with Jews on a popular level as far re- 
moved from the halachic teaching of the rabbinic schools as from the theo- 
logical tomes of the Latin and Greek patristic writers”. 


With regard to the use of the Scripture, Aphrahat cites mainly the He- 
brew Scriptures, rarely the New Testament and then chiefly when addressing 
himself to his Christian readers. Aphrahat relies more on the plain sense of 
scripture, convinced that the meaning is obvious and the implication clear". 





37) Jacob NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism: The Christian-Jewish Argument in Fourth 
Century Iran, 5. 

38) R. MURRAY, "The Exhortation to Candidates for Ascetical Vows at Baptism in the 
Ancient Syriac Church", New Testament Studies, n° 21 (1974-75), 18; cf. Demonstrations 7. 

39) Demonstration 1.19. 

40) Jacob NEUSNER, Judaism, Christianity and Zoroastrianism in Talmudic Babylonia, 
283. 

41) NEUSNER, Judaism, 25. 

42) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 5; for more detailed study on the use of Scripture, 
cf. T. BAARDA, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat, the Persian Sage (Meppel, 1975); Rob- 
ert. J. OWENS, The Genesis and Exodus Citations of Aphrahat the Persian Sage (Leiden, 
1983). 
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His hermeneutical principle is that “Scripture seldom is to be interpreted in 
other than an ordinary everyday sense; ... also in the context of the critique 
of Judaism one cannot greatly depart from that plain meaning"? The theo- 
logians of Greek and Latin speaking Christianity used often allegory and 
hence found little need for history, while Aphrahat did the opposite". As we 
examine the citations from Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus we can easily ob- 
serve that Aphrahat displays the characteristic inexactness that was observed 
by many contemporary scholars". However, R. J Owens reminds us that 
“Aphrahat writes theological essays, not a biblical commentary, and he cites 
from memory as he pens his thoughts. He does not stop to look up the pas- 
sages he cites, and he does not expect his reader to do so. Accordingly the 
typical bible passage is quoted loosely, partially, with an introduction that 
often obscures the beginning of the text quoted, and is thoroughly integrated 
into the stream of Aphrahat's discussion". His citations vary in each 
Demonstration according to the nature and context of the argument ex- 
pressed in the Demonstrations. Thus in the formation of his Demonstrations, 
Aphrahat ultimately depends on sacred Scripture. This is expressed by his 
calling himself “a disciple of the Sacred Scriptures""". He acknowledges that 
he is a teacher of these scriptures: "everyone who reads the sacred scriptures, 
the former and the latter, from both testaments, and reads with persuasion, 
will learn and teach”, The principal aim of learning and the reading the sa- 
cred scriptures is to put them into practice and to fulfil the commandment of 
self renunciation and the love of God. Aphrahat accepted the divine authori- 
ty of the sacred Scripture and was of the opinion that no person can penetrate 
the depth and breadth of the Bible, as it contains the wisdom of God: “for if 
the days of a man should be as many as all the days of the world from Adam 
to the end of ages, and he should sit and meditate upon the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, he would not comprehend all the power of the depth of words. And no 
one can rise up to the wisdom of God. "7. Gwynn observes that in all his 





43) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 6. 

44) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 7. 

45) Kuriakose Antony VALAVANOLICKAL, The Use of the Gospel Parables in the Writ- 
ings of Aphrahat and Ephrem (Peter Lang, Frankfurt am Main, 1996), 14-15. 

46) Robert J. OWENS, “Aphrahat as a Witness to the Early Syriac Text of Leviticus”, in 
The Peshitta: Its Early Text and History. Papers Presented at the Peshitta Symposium Held at 
Leiden 30-31 August 1985, ed. P. B. DIRKSEN and M. J. MULDER, Monographs of the Peshitta 
Institute (E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1988),47-48. 
is n William Warn, The Homilies of Aphrahat, the Persian Sage: The Syriac Text, 

:3-4. 

48) Demonstration 22.26. 

49) Demonstration 22.26. 
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writings the Persian sage’s mastery of the Scripture is obvious”. And Cor- 
bett proves that Paul’s writings are used almost as the basis for Aphrahat’s 
exposition of faith”. Throughout the Demonstrations his ultimate source for 
any argument is always Scripture. 


It is obvious from the Demonstrations that Aphrahat’s theological mi- 
lieu includes his critique on Judaism™. Aphrahat had to confront the Judaic 
challenges for three reasons: First, he wrote for a relatively new Christian 
community. Secondly, the Christians were living in close contact with Jews 
remaining loyal to the Old covenant and the Hebrew Scriptures. Third, to be 
Christian was a dangerous thing and that would remain so for a long time. 
The Christian adherence to the OT along with the NT laid the foundations 
for the argument between Judaism and Christianity. As Aphrahat says, 
“this brief argument, I have written to you my beloved, so you may reply to 
the Jews on account of their saying that God has no son, and on account of 
our calling him God Son of God, king, first born of creatures”, 


The Jewish critique Aphrahat had to face consisted of four elements: 1. 
Christians worship a man, not God”; 2. Christians practice celibacy”, which 
is contrary to nature and to divine law; 3. Christians are persecuted and their 
God does nothing to save them"; 4. Christians have not been called by God^*. 


Aphrahat refutes each of these arguments. He says that it is not strange 
that Christians call Jesus Son of God for the Jews know that the title of di- 
vinity was applied to righteous men. Moses was called God (Exod 6:1; 7:1) 
Israel was called the Son of God (Exod 4:22,23). So too was Solomon (2 
Sam.7: 14). God gives exalted titles to whom He wills because man was cre- 
ated in his image to be a temple for him to dwell in and therefore he gives to 





50) J. Gwynn, “Aphrahaat the Persian Sage”, in Selected Translations into English 
from the Hymns and Homilies of Ephraim the Syrian and from the Demonstrations of 
Aphrahat the Persian Sage, ed. P. SCHAFF and H. WACE, Npnf (Grand Rapids, MI, 1898; re- 
print, 1979),162. 

51) John H. Corsett, "The Pauline Tradition in Aphrahat”, in Symposium Syriacum, 
ed. H. J. W. Drijvers et al. (Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, Rome, 1984), 15. 

52)G. BERT, Aphrahat's Des Persischen Weisen, xiii; cf. Peter BRUNS, Aphrahat 
Unterweisungen, Fontes Christiani 5, vol. 1 (Herder Publications, Freiburg, 1991), 54-56. 

53) NEUSNER, Judaism, 127. 

54) Demonstration 17.12. 

55) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 68. Cf. F. Gavin, “Aphraates and the Jews", 
JSOR, n° 7 (1923), 95-166. 

56) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 83. 

57) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 96-112; cf. also Demonstration 21.2. 

58) NEUSNER, Judaism, 129-30. 
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man honours. The prophets moreover foretold Jesus beforehand and his pas- 
sion was foreseen as well. The messianic scriptures were not fulfilled in 
Saul, David, or others but only in Jesus”. Against the second critique i.e., on 
celibacy, he argues as follows: First, he showed that numbers alone are of no 
great consequence. Secondly, he demonstrated that Scripture itself approved 
of, indeed recommended, celibacy. Virginity and sanctity were preferable 
even in ancient times. Moses refrained from marital life, after his call. The 
priests could marry only virgins. Joshua, Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah- none of 
them married. God made Ezekiel a widower. Marriage is good but celibacy 
is better, for a celibate honours God with undivided love. There is no 
equivalent for this gift of virginity in the whole world. Thirdly, in any case, 
he does not reject marriage, but merely regard celibacy as a better way of 
living. With these arguments Aphrahat advises the Christians to respond to 
the Jews who in their licentiousness do not grasp the power of virginity and 
sanctity’. On persecution and suffering he argues that those who were per- 
secuted were superior to their persecutors and enjoyed divine favour. 
Aphrahat argues against the third critique by maintaining that the persecu- 
tions of the heroes of the Old Testament prefigure those of Jesus and thus 
also of his followers. These heroes include Joseph Moses, Joshua the son of 
Nun, Jephtha, David, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Josiah, Daniel, Hananiah and 
his brothers, Mordecai, the Maccabees. Jesus is the model for the martyr and 
he in turn is modelled on the martyrdom of the heroes of Israel of old?. 
Against the last critique Aphrahat argues that the Jews have been rejected 
and are no longer the people of God because the gentiles’ church had taken 
their place as God’s people and the religious practices of Judaism do not and 
never did lead to salvation”. The theme of the vocation of the peoples in 
place of the people of Israel first appeared in the fifth Demonstration, which 
states that the church was chosen instead of Israel. Deut.32: 21 was im- 
portant for Aphrahat because it refers to the “people which is no people”. 
Aphrahat claims that the Jewish expectation i.e., to be gathered together by 
the Messiah, is in vain™. 





59) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 68. 

60) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 76. 

61) Demonstration 17.2; cf. NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 83. 

62) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 96. 

63) NEUSNER, Aphrahat and Judaism, 136; For a systematic presentation of the argu- 
ment cf. also NEUSNER, Judaism, 222-223; cf. Demonstration 23.13-16. 

64) Demonstration 19.2. 
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3. DEMONSTRATION 1.19 AS RULE OF FAITH 


. Demonstration 1.19 can be considered as a rule of faith composed by 
Aphrahat for the specific needs of the newly converted Christian community 
who had a Jewish background. The formulation corresponds above all to his 
theological method i.e., presenting the content of the Scripture primarily in 
its historical meaning, which is also acceptable to the converted Jews. At the 
same time, by mentioning the sending of Christ, his resurrection and bap- 
tism, Aphrahat includes the Christ event, making his interpretation complete- 
ly Christian. J.N.D. Kelly, in his ‘classic’ on early Christian creeds, is of the 
opinion that it was after all natural and inevitable that the proclamation of 
the gospel should emphasize the distinctively Christian, entirely new and 
revolutionary element in the divine revelation. Aphrahat, in his rule of 
faith, elaborates this distinctively Christian character, corresponding to a 
need arising from within the Christian community. Kelly's observation, that 
“the development of creed or semi-creedal summary was not in response to 
any challenge or prompting from without” but rather “...came from with- 
in”, may be also true for Aphrahat. The need was more from ‘within’, and 
the friend's letter confirms it. He wanted something specifically Christian 
either for catechetical instruction or for the use in the liturgy or even for po- 
lemics against the Jewish people. The development of catechetical teaching 
and a more systematic comprehensive instruction, as well as the evolution of 
liturgical forms giving fuller expression to the faith, necessitated the formu- 
lation of a regula fidei in Aphrahat. From the theological milieu of Aphrahat 
we understand that as a church leader he had to give the teaching that would 
be necessarily expected of him. If we look for a formal agreement, in the 
terms of a conciliar creed, we may not find it. But, the expression “this is the 
faith of the church" at the beginning and end of this rule of faith shows that 
it is an attempt by Aphrahat to formulate the core of faith needed for a be- 
liever. In this sense it can be considered as a privat symbol”. 


The implications of this understanding are far reaching. Our discussion 





65) J.N.D. KELLY, Early Christian Creeds, 3 ed. (Lonergan, New York, 1981), 27. 

66) KELLY, Early Christian Creeds, 27-28. 

67) Private creeds (Privatbekenntinis) are distinct kinds of doctrinal texts that came par- 
ticularly to the fore in the fourth century, when the Trinitarian and Christological battles were 
being fought. In this period, it sometimes was vital to pronounce a statement of one’s ortho- 
doxy and this was precisely the purpose of private creeds. In common with the regula fidei 
these creeds offered a concise summary of faith whose contents and wording were to a con- 
siderable extent dictated by the needs of the moment. HANSON, Tradition in the Early Church, 
69; RITTER, "Glaubensbekenntnis(se)", 408-410. 
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on the status of Demonstration 1.19 tums the attention away from an official 
creed to the early expression of the faith, in terms of specific communal ne- 
cessities. When we understand this passage as a rule of faith, Connolly's re- 
construction of the creed from other parts of the Demonstrations must be re- 
garded as an unhappy attempt to find expressions of faith similar to the Ni- 
cene-Constantinopolitan creed. 


It remains true that Aphrahat’s theological ideas are not completely ex- 
pressed in that rule of faith, but the essentials are found and definitely a pro- 
gress is clear if we compare this passage with that of the letter of his friend“. 
So, instead of searching for a common background to this rule of faith (like 
Pass, G. Bert and others), we are invited to focus on how Aphrahat merges 
Scripture and his theological method to respond to the needs of his own Chris- 
tian community. In that way, Demonstration 1.19 can be considered as lying at 
the origins of the formulation of the creed in the Syriac tradition. 


Ee 


68) For a comparison of the two passages cf. Pass, “The Creed of Aphraates”, 277. 
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THEMES OF INCARNATION IN THE SEDRE FOR THE PERIOD 
OF SUBORO-YALDO ACCORDING TO MOSUL FENQITHO 


BY 
Dr Stephen PLATHOTTATHIL OIC 


The word Fenqitho is derived from the Greek pinakidion, ‘little vol- 
ume’!. In earliest Syriac usage fengitho simply had the sense of ‘volume’, 
and it was only in the early years of the second millennium AD that it came 
to have its specialised sense as a specific liturgical book, the volume par ex- 
cellence. The earliest manuscripts containing similar collections of materials 
are usually just given the title Hudro, or ‘Cycle’, that is, of liturgical services 
throughout the year according to both the movable and the fixed cycle: these 
earliest manuscripts date from near the end of the first millennium AD. Be- 
fore long we find a combined title being used, ‘the Hudro, or Fengitho’, and 
eventually it was the latter title that took over entirely. 


The Fenqitho which can be described as the Sunday and Festal 
Hymnary of the West Syriac liturgical tradition, comes in a number of dif- 
ferent forms. There are three printed editions, all considerably different in 
their contents: a large one-volume edition of the Maronite Fenqitho was 
printed in Rome in 1656, and this remains the only full printed edition for 
the Maronite liturgical tradition. At the end of the nineteenth century the 
great Syrian Catholic scholar, Mar Klemens Joseph David (1829-1890), ed- 
ited a seven-volume edition of the Syrian Orthodox tradition adapted for 
Syrian Catholic use, published by the Dominican Press in Mosul over the 
years 1886-1896. In India a Syrian Orthodox edition was published by the 
Mar Julius Press at Pampakuda in three volumes (1962-3), edited by Father 
Abraham Konat. 


TWO EDITIONS IN THE SYRIAN CHURCHES 


. Two editions of the Fenqitho of the West Syrian Churches (Mosul edi- 
tion and Pampakuda edition) have exactly the same outlines. Both editions 
Share the same basic structure: first come the Sundays of the liturgical year, 





1) Cf. SMITH J.P, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Oxford, 1990), p. 451. 
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beginning with Suboro, or the period of the Annunciation, and continuing 
through the year to Pentecost. Incorporated within this part are the fixed do- 
minical feasts, the Nativity, Epiphany and Presentation in the Temple. Fol- 
lowing this first part, which ends with Pentecost, come the commemorations 
of saints in the fixed calendar, and it is here that there is a great deal of varia- 
tion in the number of commemorations that are included. 


While the structure remains more or fess the same, the contents are of- 
ten very different. This applies in the first place to what specific items are 
included: thus the Mosul Fenqitho includes the long prose prayers consisting 
of proimia, sedre and ‘etré, whereas these are absent from the Pampakuda 
edition. In this respect the Pampakuda edition represents the manuscript tra- 
dition more closely, since these prose prayers, collectively known as häsoyé, 
are usually transmitted in separate manuscripts. Another important differ- 
ence concerning content lies in the choice of verse texts such as golé, ma- 
drosé, stigyothé etc: when comparing the Mosul and Pampakuda Fenqithos 
for any particular Sunday or Feast day, one can find that there is very little 
overlap in the texts chosen. The reason for this lies in the fact that there must 
have been an enormous repertory of verse texts to choose from, and no two 
compilers of Fenqitho manuscripts (or editions) ever made the same selec- 
tion. This means that there is still an enormous wealth of liturgical poetry 
awaiting to be recovered from manuscripts. 


The Fengitho is a wonderful resource for gaining insight into all sorts of 
aspects of the Syriac theological tradition. One of the aims of this article is to 
open up the riches of this early Syriac theological and liturgical tradition for 
the benefit of the Syrian Churches today since it has hardly been studied at all. 


USE OF FENQITHO IN THE SYRIAN CHURCHES 


The Syrian Churches have been using Fengithos of the yearly Cycle 
from the very early Middle Ages”. The prayers, various hymns, and supplica- 
tions for Sundays and feast days are contained in it. It has magnificent offic- 
es for all the great festivals of the Christian year, beginning (at the end of 
October or the beginning of November)’ with the festival of the consecration 
of the Church. 





2) Brit. Libr. Add.14,516. Ref. WRIGHT, Catalogue Y, p. 245; Brit. Lib. Add.14,511. 
Ref. WRIGHT, Catalogue L p. 249; Brit. Lib. Add 14719. Ref. WRIGHT, Catalogue 1, p. 275: 
Brit. Lib. Add.17,190. Ref. WRIGHT, Catalogue Y, p. 243. 

3) This is the beginning of the liturgical year in the West Syrian Churches. 
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The liturgical year begins with the festival of the consecration of the 
church (Qudoë edto), in which the theology of the Church, as the bride of 
Christ. is unfolded. Then it passes through the season of Süboró or Annunci- 
ation. which prepares for the feast of Christmas. In the feast of Epiphany, the 
theology of the incarnation is expressed, with marvellous insight. 


The seasons of Lent (the Great Fast) and Passion week, Easter, Ascen- 
sion. and Pentecost, reveal the central mystery of Christ, with a depth of 
feeling and understanding. The Fenqitho helps us to experience the true 
meaning of the celebration of the Church's prayer throughout the liturgical 
year. 


In the most poetic and elevating manner, the hymns, especially those of 
St Ephrem and Jacob of Sarug, illustrate the revelation of New Testament, 
by using the inspired thought pattems of the Old Testament, and relating 
simple events of the past as prefigurations, types, symbols, and mysteries to 
the realities of the New Testament. It has been rightly observed that the Syr- 
iac liturgical tradition remarkably witnesses to the unity of the two Testa- 
ments, as the two constituent parts of the divine revelation of God’s econo- 
my of salvation. 


In Syriac tradition, there were different manuscript traditions and these 
traditions usually related to a particular Metropolis Church or to an im- 
portant monastery. The copyists of manuscripts in these traditions were 
proud of their own typical melodies and other features which had their own 
place within the greater tradition. Because of this one can observe many var- 
iations between the manuscripts of the yearly cycle, with no two manuscripts 
in complete agreement. 


WHAT IS SEDRO 


The Syriac word *Sedró' means ‘order’ or ‘series’ or ‘orderly arrange- 
ment’. In the cultic context it means to arrange things in a particular order. In 
Leviticus the term Sedró appears six times in the sense of law and order. In 
the West Syriac liturgy, the Sedré denote long prose prayers, recited by the 
Priest while putting incense in the thurible. These prayers manifest an order 
or series. Textually these prayers, the contents of which are set in some kind 
of order, deserve the name of Sedró, a term known already in the Jewish lit- 
urgy. 


ECG 
4) Lev. 24:3-7 
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The importance of Sedré lies not only in their liturgical quality, and 
doctrinal richness but also in the singularly solemn and touching way they 
are recited by celebrants at worship. Recited in the proper tune and fitting 
tone accompanied by the incense offering, the Sedró would impart to the 
faithful an attentive disposition and growing experience of the divine’. 


The Sedré prayers date from the 6".7" centuries’, because the earliest 
manuscripts of these prayers belong to that period. The fact that certain 
Sedrë manuscripts are attributed to 6" and 7" century authors like Mar 
Severios, the Patriarch of Antioch (+538), John I, The Patriarch of Anti- 
och(d.648), Mar Maruta, the Bishop of Takrit (d.649), and Mar Athanasios 
Il, the Patriarch of Antioch(d.686), confirms this date. Patriarch John 1 is the 
most popular author of Sedré found in the manuscripts. He appears to have 
introduced the Sedró style in the Antiochian liturgy and was its promoter to 
such an extent that he got the title of John of the Sedré. 


Sedré always have a short introduction known as a Proemion. These 
Proemions and Sedré are provided for each daily office. They are often ad- 
dressed directly to Christ, rather than to the Father. 


In Sedré one can distinguish two parts. The first and major part can be 
named the theological part because it contains the theology of the feast or the 
occasion on which the Sedró is recited. For example, in the first of Sedró of 
the Nativity of Christ, one has the theology of Nativity drawn from the bibli- 
cal and patristic tradition. Similarly a Sedró for the commemoration of Mary 
contains the Mariology of the West Syrian Church. The second past consists 
of various petitions mostly for the needs of the Church and the world. Hence 
the shorter part can be called petitional part. The petitions of this part are 
closely related to what precedes them. They are the outcome of the contents 
of the theological part. Because of the extensive theology of the first part of 
the Sedré, they function as the “loci theologici” of the West Syrian Church. 
They are prayers but also represent the Church’s teachings, meant to instruct 
the faithful, giving them the essential elements of their faith in a simple lan- 
guage and in the context of worship. The Sedré thus are the typical examples 
of the‘ lex orandi, lex credendi". 


Each Sedró irrespective of its title, speaks of both the remission of sins 
by God (Hässoyô) and our repentance for them (Tyobito). The essential con- 





5) THEKKEPARAMPIL Jacob, “Sedro of Absolution”, Syrian Church Series xvi, Studies in 
Honour of Rev. Jacob Vellian, Kottayam, 1995. 
6) THEKKEPARAMPIL Jacob, “Sedro of Absolution”. 
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tents of some of the Sedré are confession of sins and the petition for their ab- 
solution. 

Sedré was written in different periods and influenced from the two 
poles: The early Syriac authors, such as Aphrahat, Ephrem and Jacob of Se- 
rugh. belonging to one end of the spectrum, were writing in a more biblical 
and Semitic style. Their approach to theology is through analogy and sym- 
bol. At the other end of the spectrum, writers who have come under the in- 
fluence of the Greek philosophical tradition of Late Antiquity, followed 
much more analytical approach. 


Sedré went on being composed until well into the second millennium, in 
much the same way that Anaphoras were still composed as late as the six- 
teenth century. Because of the influence of these two different poles and lay- 
ers, sedré in the Fenqitho contain most of all the aspects of these, including 
different titles, themes of the divine economy according to the different 
feasts and seasons. Both typological (Antiochian Schol) and allegorical 
methods (Alexandrian School) also can be seen in the sedré. 


In sedre the meditation on the mysteries of faith is provided in the form 
of profound theology. The Christology of the Church is expressed with lucid 
explanations. Sedré proclaim the unending divine mercy*. Though sedré 
prayers are addressed to ‘Christ’, the quality of the three persons in the 
Trinity is equally expressed. 


Sedré for Süboró-Yaldó in the Mosul Fenqitho with those in early man- 
uscripts of Fenqitho especially Brit.Lib.Ms Add 14518, Add.14494, 
Add.14521, Add.14493, Add.17128, Add.14495, Add.17271 and Add.17272 
provide different manuscript traditions. This makes it more clear that there is 
not much variation between these two different Fengitho sources. 

Substantially most of the sedré show no great differences. Alterations 
which are chalcedonian, made by Mar Klimis, are not many, and are inoffen- 
Sive. An obvious example to his alterations can be seen in the sedró for Yaldô, 
Lilyó (7 qaumó, and Add.17128 (75a-b) of 10° / 11" century) which shows 
what is the basic difference between the stands of the two Churches. 

viis 1S alnim eie iso laim or ve dënn egen alio odaó 

réada 150 





7) BROCK S., ‘The two poles of Syriac tradition’, in Homage to Mar Cariatti! (Rome, 
1987), pp. 58-62. 
. 8) THEKEPARAMPIL J., Sedre and Rite of Incense in the West Syrian Liturgy, Doctoral 
dissertation in Paris of 1976. 
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(wadnahat wnpaqt meneh byaldo. Aaloho m’amlyo wbar anoëo mšamlyo 
batren kyoneen whad qnumo) 

You shone out and came forth from her in birth, as perfect God and per- 
fect man in two natures and one hypostasis. 


Add.17128 


seine on pih hanh as al lara nioo lara ro om haso 
Aene: áno lor: om uA rake coi mds us oid en vg 
das dlaha walle 


(wnpaqt meneh Aaloho mSamlyo wbarnoso mSamlyo law kad etyad't tren 
aw batren elo men tren kyone dalhad rahet Aloho ger haw destqal 
walyoledtok btulto Sawzebt.) 

You came forth from her as perfect God and perfect man; while You were not 
known as two or in two but rather Your two natures concur into one. For God 
is the one who takes and is taken. You preserved Your virgin mother. 


These quotations in the sedré agree that Jesus has two natures. Only the 
difference that Manuscript states that ‘two natures concur into one’. The Mosul 
Fenqitho does not retain this wording, but instead emphasises the one ‘hypo- 
static’ union here very clearly. 


INCARNATION IN THE SEDRE ACCORDING TO THE MOSUL FENQITHO 


The main verbs and technical terms used for the Incarnation in the MF are 
discussed. In order to introduce the subject, a short introduction and definition of 
the general Syriac understanding of the incarnation are described briefly. 


Incarnation is an act of God's love towards man (Les d Ase.) through the 
second person of Trinity. It is the Divine descent into human existence. In- 
carnation becomes the climax of revelation of divine love and mercy. 


St Ephrem states that it is because of the divine love that the Divinity 
decided to descend to Adam. God's love is revealed in the incamation 
(HdFid 42:6; HdNat 5:2) in that our Lord put on our body to give us life 
(HdEccl 42). Ephrem continues that He clothed Himself in the likeness of 
man in order to bring man to the likeness of Himself (HdParad 11:6). The 
image of Adam became old and hence in order to renew this image He came 
down in love’. 





9) CE. Homily on Nativity, linesl09-110 = BROCK S., The Harp of the Spirit: Eighteen 
Poems of St. Ephrem (London, 1983), p. 65. 
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When man fell through sin, he was not left alone to himself. Though he 
was expelled from paradise, and deprived of the grace in it, his basic destiny 
to participate in the divine powers was not taken away. His essential nature 
remained eschatologically oriented ". So the purpose of incarnation is to re- 
store God's grace that was lost by the fall. 


Philoxenos writes that the goal of incarnation is to purify man's sin and 
bring man to his original state. 

“To purify the soul from evil and to bring it back to its original condition. 

He has given His commandments as medicinal plants and as the remedies 


for the purification of the spiritual nature""!. 


SEDRÉ FOR THE PERIOD OF SÜBORO-YALDO IN MF WHICH CLEARLY EXPLAIN 
THE MEANING AND REASON FOR HIS INCARNATION 


1- Sedró for Yaldo, Sapró makes the idea very clear that incarnation is 
the effect of his overflowing infinite kindness and its end result is the salva- 
tion of human beings. 


*O Christ our God the eternal First Born of the Father, consubstantial 
with His Begetter and His Holy Spirit, because Your kindness is infinite, 
You willed to save the image of Your greatness, through Your conde- 
scension and being born from the Holy Virgin Mary. By this You have 
accomplished the mystery of the salvation of our feeble race" 


2- Sedró for Yaldó, Lilyó 2 qaumó reiterate the fact that incarnation is 
the expression of his free will and it is not because of any external force. 


"You gladly accepted to allow Yourself to descend to such an extent to- 
wards us; You bent down the exalted heaven which is full of Your splen- 
dour and You descended and became a child upon the earth for us, the 
children of the earth, while remaining God after this birth in time from 
which every tongue, thought, and sense of hearing holds back" 


3- Sedró for Yaldó, (7 qaumó discusses the incarnation is according to 
the natural law and it is not by any kind of miraculous intervention. 


“O Christ God, who is worthy to be praised for Your salvific and life- 

£iving incarnation. You are the one who, When You saw our human race 

entangled in utter perdition, and complete destruction; You the eternal 

Son of the eternal Father, who dwelt in the womb of the Holy Virgin; You 
FOLDER CaL rA 


10) PHILIPPOU A.J., The Orthodox Ethos, (Oxford, 1964), pp. 84-85. 
11) PHILOXENOS, “Letter to Patricius", PO 30, p. 747. 
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completed nine whole months, You were born from her according to the 

flesh beyond the order of nature, You shone out and came forth from her 

by birth, as perfect God and perfect man in two natures and one hyposta- 

sis”. 

4- Sedró for Revelation to Joseph - Lilyó 2" gaumo reveals that the 
prime motivation of incarnation was to restore the former status of man to 
bring him back to his place. 


“O Word God, when You willed to renew once again Your image which 
had become corrupted by the error and to return it to it’s former beauty, 
You left Your exalted greatness without change and immutability and 
You walked upon the earth with human beings in a human body by which 
You were united with us”. 


5- Sedró for Yaldo, 1" qaumó describes how by his incarnation, the Son 
made reconciliation between heavenly beings and earthly beings forever. 


“On the glorious day of Your birth You have filled the whole of creation 
with happiness, You have made earth into heaven once again and mingled 
the angels and the human beings with each other”. 


In Mosul Fenqitho there are various terms for the Incarnation in the 
sedré for the period of Süboró-Yaldó. For example, verbs denoting ‘Cloth- 
ing” Lake And pes ug sal -lbeš, etgasam, et'tap), ‘Becoming’ «om hwó: 
WANS om dima mon reien ram (besró hwó, pagró hwō, barnosó hwó etc.). 
Verbs denoting ‘mingling’ and ‘mixing’ A vx Au» Mee Ms (halet. 
ethalat, mzag, etmzag); ‘reside’ ian ax. «ix. «X, « (agen, šrō, *mar) are all 
discussed here. Different titles which includes messianic, divine and human 
are given in the sedré. 


Mosul Fengitho sedré are also dealing with other important Syriac 
christological terms, which explain the meaning and the context of the dif- 
ferent Syriac technical terminologies. Sedré in the Mosul Fengitho point to 
the fact that they are typically West Syrian tradition. Some terminologies 
which are favored by the East Syrian tradition are rarely found in the Mosul 
Fengitho. Lbes imagery is a very important for the Church of the East, but it 
is found only twice in the Mosul Fengitho sedré for the Sundays of Säborô- 
Yaido period. The reason may be because of the suspicion of the West Syri- 
an Fathers over the use of this word in connection with the incarnation, es- 
pecially concerning the position of the Nestorius (casting a body on to the 
Word). Another term nsab is not found even a single time, maybe because it 
had become a characteristic term in the East Syrian tradition. 
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Terms which are favourite for the West Syrians are also found in the 
East Syrian prayers and theology. For example etbasar, etga$am, etbarnas 
etc. The difference between East and West Syrian Fathers on some Christo- 
logical themes are also focused. For example the subject of hwō (Jn 1:14), 
East Syrian Fathers give much emphasis to the ‘flesh’ whereas West Syrian 
Fathers argues that it is the ‘Word’ which is the subject of the verb Awa; ‘He 
dwelt among us’-this ‘us’ for East Syrian Fathers is ‘one of us’, or referring 
to Christ’s human body whereas several West Syrian Fathers refer to the 
Virgin. Reference to the ‘temple’ of Christ’s body, Jn 2.21, frequent in the 
East Syrian position, was regarded with suspicion by West Syrian writers. 


Similarities and differences in the understandings of ethayad, kyond, 
qnümó in the two traditions are also found in these sedré. Great emphasis on 
the dynamic character of the incarnation $50, which is found frequently in 
the sedré, is also noted. 


The sedré also outline the basic teachings of ‘Incarnation’; these include 
‘eternal birth and historical birth’ of Christ, ‘Historical Jesus: Perfect God 
and Man’, ‘Titles affirming divinity and humanity’, ‘the humanity treated 
within the divinity’ etc. 


DIFFERENT CHRISTOLOGICAL TITLES IN THE SEDRE 


Jesus Christ being the fulfillment of the Israelites’ Messianic expec- 
tation, the Messianic titles reveal more the historicity and the humanity 
of Christ. Some titles manifest more the humanity of Jesus and the quali- 
ty of a historic Messiah, for example, Leader (Sedró for the 2nd qaumó of 
the Sunday before Yaldó), Bridegroom (Sedré for the Sunday of An- 
nunciation to Zachariah, Ram$ô; the birth of John the Baptist, Sapré 
etc), King (sedró for the Sunday of Annunciation to Zachariah, 3° 
hour), Son of David (Sedré for Yaldó, Ram$ó), Shepherd (Sedró for 
Yaldō 3" hour), etc. At the same time some Messianic titles show 
more the divinity of Jesus Christ, for example Messiah, Lord. It is ev- 
ident in the above treated titles that the adjectives related to the Messi- 
anic titles, like heavenly, divine, great, holy, and the combined use of 
the titles like ‘Christ God’, ‘Christ Lord’, ‘Lord God’, manifest the 
divine nature as well as the human nature of the Messianic titles. 


DIFFERENT CHRISTOLOGICAL THEMES IN THE SEDRE 


The sedré themes of the Sébord-Yaldo are the historic and the salvific 
events of Jesus Christ. The basic content of all the sedré during this period is 
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that Jesus Christ is God without beginning and end, and that he became man 
limiting himself to a particular time and space. Therefore, at first Christ is 
God, then he is man. These prayers do not present the humanity of Jesus 
without his divinity. In every presentation of Christ the humanity appears to- 
gether with his divinity. This is very evident also in the titles and images 
which manifest always the divine character of Christ. In order to present Je- 
sus’ incarnation, the prayers never use terminologies which project only the 
humanity of Christ. For example, the use of only the proper name ‘Jesus’ to 
present the Christ-events is not found in the sedré, because that would em- 
phasize more a historic Jesus and neglect the divine aspect of Christ. The ti- 
tles which project more the divinity are used in the sedré to present the 
Christ-events. The expressions, titles, images, names, which manifest only 
the human aspect of Jesus are neglected in the sedré. In short, the humanity 
of Jesus has significance only in relation to his divinity. 


“O Word God, when You willed to renew once again Your image which 
had become corrupted by error and to retum it to its former beauty, You 
left Your exalted greatness without change mutability and You walked 
upon the earth with human beings in a human body by which You were 
united with us. Having accepted everything that pertains to us, You were 
pleased to be born like us according to the divine economy”. (Sedro for 
the Sunday of Revelation to Joseph, Lilyo, 2“ qaumo) 


DIFFERENT CHRISTOLOGICAL ATTRIBUTES IN THE SEDRE 


In the prayers there are different kinds of attributes to Jesus in accord- 
ance with his divine personality. These attributes are applied to Jesus in rela- 
tion to his power, glory, and greatness. For example in the sedró for the 
Sunday of Visitation of Mary to Elizabeth, Ram$ô, 1- there are Messianic 
attributes such as ‘Christ our God’, ‘Most High’, Lord etc; 2- Attributes of 
his pre-existence ‘Eternal Child’, Hidden in the bosom of the Father’ etc; 3- 
Attributes referring to the nature of his divinity ‘Perfect image of the Perfect 
Father’, ‘Heavenly King’, ‘Dawn’, ‘Sanctifier’, ‘Absolver’, ‘Resuscitator’, 
‘Restorer’ etc; 4- Attributes of his humanity such as ‘Guardian’, ‘Patron’, 
“Peace maker’ ‘Physician for the sick’ etc. Like this every sedró is very rich 
with different types of attributes and most of them are based on either Old 
Testament or New Testament. 


The basic teachings in the sedré prayers, have an important role in the 
ecumenical context. Christological teachings like eternal birth and historical 
birth, historical Jesus as perfect God and man, the humanity treated in the Di- 
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vinity, the titles and images affirming the divinity and humanity of Christ, point 
to the same ideas that are found in different later ecumenical declarations. 


One of the main conclusions of the study of Fengitho is to point out that 
the teachings of Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians do not exhibit much 
difference in their Christological stands. This agrees with modern findings of 
modern ecumenical dialogues involving Syrian Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches. 

The first Non-Official meeting of theologians of the Oriental Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholic Churches was held in Vienna in 1971, and already at 
the end of this initial meeting it proved possible to issue an agreed statement on 
Christology. Since this “Vienna Christological formula” (as the statement came 
to be called) has proved very helpful and influential for subsequent Official Di- 
alogue, it is worth quoting at some length: 

“We, as Christians, feel united in a spirit of brotherhood in our faith in the 

one Lord Jesus Christ, God and Saviour, and recognize equally the commis- 

sion and prayer of our Lord, that we all may be one in Him, in order that we 

may bear common witness to Him that the world may believe” (John 17:21). 


Parole de l'Orient 36 (2011) 299-310 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF HARRAN FROM A PAGAN CULT 
CENTER TO A CHRISTIAN PILGRIMAGE SITE 


BY 
Ute POSSEKEL 


[n the late fourth century, the pilgrim Egeria had already traversed the 
East for three years, visiting holy places and meeting holy men’, but before 
she could return home, there was one more must-see attraction on her itiner- 
ary, namely the numerous famous ascetics in northern Mesopotamia, as well 
as the shrine of Thomas the Apostle in Edessa.” She journeyed from Antioch 
via Hierapolis and Batnae (= Sarug) to Edessa, where she spent three days’, 
Perhaps only now did she become aware of yet another destination that was 
not to be missed: the city Harran (also known as Carrhae), in which Abra- 
ham once had dwelt’, conveniently located some 40 km south of Edessa’, 
Egeria visited Harran for several days, saw shrines and churches both within 
and outside the city walls, and had occasion for spiritual conferences with 
the holy men of the region. She encountered clergy and numerous ascetics, 
but not many lay Christians: “In the city...", she wrote, “except for a few 
clergy and holy monks who live there, I found no Christians, for they are all 
pagans”. Egeria’s comment hints at Harran’s famous temple of the moon 





1) EGERIA, Itinerarium 17,1, ed. P. MARAVAL, Égérie, Journal de Voyage (Itinéraire), 
SC 296 (Cerf, Paris, 1982), 196. An English translation of her diary can be found in G. E. 
GINGRAS (Ed.), Egeria: Diary of a Pilgrimage, ACW 38 (Newman Press, New York, 1970). 

2) EGERIA, bm 17,1, ed. MARAVAL, 196-198. 

3) EGERIA, Itin. 18,1-19,1 ; 20,1, ed. MARAVAL, 200-202, 212. 

4) EGERIA, Din, 20,1, ed. MARAVAL, 212. Cf. Gen. 11:31, 12:4-5. On Jacob in Harran, 
cf. Gen. 28:10. 

, . 5) The distance from Edessa to Harran is given as 44 km by N. YARDIMCI, "Excava- 
tions, Surveys and Restoration Work at Harran", in Between the Rivers and Over the Moun- 
tains: Archaeologica Anatolica et Mesopotamica Alba Palmieri dedicata, ed. M. Frangipane, 
H. Hauptmann, M. Liverani, et al. (Dipartimento di Scienze Storiche Archeologiche e An- 
häi dett’ Antichità, Università di Roma “La Sapienza", Rome, 1993), 437-449, esp. 


` ` Ó) In ipsa autem ciuitatem extra paucos clericos et sanctos monachos, si qui tamen in 
share commorantur, penitus nullum Christianum inueni, sed totum gentes sunt (EGERIA, 
tin. 20.8, ed. Maraval, 216-218). English trans. quoted from GINGRAS, Egeria, 83. 
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god Sin, yet her claim about Harran's largely pagan population is challenged 
by the testimony of Ephrem who in the 360s knew of a sizeable Christian 
community in Harran. Did the church decline in the two decades that sepa. 
rate Ephrem from Egeria, or did she perhaps focus overly much on the holy 
men she primarily wished to encounter? How did Harran become trans- 
formed from a pagan cult center to a Christian pilgrimage site that attracted 
visitors from near and far? 


This paper will examine the various sources pertaining to the earliest 
Christians in Harran and attempt to locate the Harranian church within the 
larger ecclesiastical context of the fourth century. I will suggest that there 
was indeed a Christian community in Harran, although a somewhat fragile 
one, which struggled to overcome severe obstacles, such as the city's long 
history as a pagan cult center, a devastating inter-Christian controversy, and 
a vulnerable geo-political situation. Yet in spite of these challenges, Harran 
rose to become a notable Christian pilgrimage destination, as both literary 
sources and archaeological remains suggest. 


Harran was a very ancient city - even by the standards of the fourth cen- 
tury - whose recorded history dates back to the third millennium B.C. In an- 
cient times, Harran flourished as a political, economic, and religious center”. 
Its location at the intersection of two major trade routes ensured economic 
vibrancy, while its renowned temple of the moon god Sin guaranteed the city 
a premier status as cult center". 


In Roman imperial times, however, Harran lost its premier political sta- 
tus and its economic base. The thriving new kingdom of Osrhoene supersed- 
ed it politically, and even the trade route now ran further north through 
Edessa, bypassing Harran. The economic downturn also negatively impacted 
Harran's defensive structure. Ammianus Marcellinus noted that in 359 the 
city walls were in such a piteous state that the entire population was ordered 
to evacuate so as not to fall victim to Shapur’s approaching army". Despite 





7) Biblical texts confirm Harran's political importance: 2 Kings 19:12; Jes. 37:12. Ez. 
27:23 documents Harran's importance as a trade center. Further sources are listed in the litera- 
ture in n. 8. 

8) On Harran's long history, see for example F.H. WEISSBACH, “Képpat”, PRE 10.2 
(1919), 2009-2021; W. CRAMER, “Harran”, RAC 13 (1986), 634-650; A. MEZ, Geschichte der 
Stadt Harrán in Mesopotamien bis zum Einfall der Araber (Heitz, Strassburg, 1892); T. M. 
GREEN, The City of the Moon God: Religious Traditions of Harran, Religions in the Graeco- 
Roman World 114 (Brill, Leiden, 1992), 19-43. 

9) AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, Res gestae 18,7, ed. W. SEYFARTH, Ammiani Marcellini 
rerum gestarum libri qui supersunt, 2 vols., BiTeu (Teubner, Leipzig, 1978), vol. 1, 147-148; 
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its political dectine, however, Harran remained a pagan cuit center until the 
fourth century. Caracalla set out to visit the shrine of Sin while wintering in 
Edessa in 217, but was assassinated before reaching the temple!” Julian 
fared only slightly better in 363: he prayed and sacrificed at the Temple of 
Sin, but - as is well known - never returned from his Persian campaign'’. Af- 
ter Julian's visit, Harran seems to have declined as a pagan pilgrimage desti- 
nation; however, papan traditions, especially astral religion, continued in 
this city and resurfaced in the cult of the Sabians from the seventh century 
onwards". In the Islamic period Harran was to flourish once again, after 
Mervan II chose it as his capital in the eighth century". However, the city 
was utterly destroyed in the Mongol conquest and never afterwards regained 
its vibrancy. 


Today, Harran consists of only two small settlements, located on top of 
and adjacent to the ancient ruin field. The modern visitor can easily discern 





Engl. trans. W. HAMILTON, Ammianus Marcellinus, The Later Roman Empire (A.D. 354-378) 
(Penguin, London, 1986), 156. 

10) Cassius Dio, History 79,5,4, ed. E. CARY, Dio's Roman History, 9 vols., LCL (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, MA, 2001), vol. 9, 348. Dio mentions that Caracalla's 
death occurred on April 8, but does not specify that the emperor undertook the journey to Har- 
ran with the purpose of sacrificing to the moon god. This, however, is recorded in the Historia 
Augusta, Vita Caracallae 6,6, ed. E. HOHL, Scriptores Historiae Augustae, vol. 1, BiTeu 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1965), 188, and HERODIAN, History 4,13,3-5, ed. C. R. WHITTAKER, Hero- 
dian (Heinemann, London, 1969), vol. 1, 448-450. 

11) Julian's visit to the Temple of Sin and his sacrifice there are recorded by AMMIANUS 
MARCELLINUS, Res gestae 23,32, ed. Seyfarth, vol. 1, 297. The event is related also by 
SOZOMEN, Historia ecclesiastica 6,1,1, ed. G. SABBAH, A.-J. FESTUGIÈRE, and B. GRILLET 
[Greek text ed. J. Bez, G.C. HANSEN (GCS)], Sozoméne, Histoire ecclésiastique, Livres V- 
VI, SC 495 (Cerf, Paris, 2005), 238-240. THEODORET, Historia ecclesiastica 3,26 claims that 
Julian locked and sealed the temple's doors, apparently to conceal a human sacrifice, ed. 
L. PARMENTIER, Theodoret, Kirchengeschichte, 3" edition, GCS N.F. 5 (Akademie Verlag, 
Berlin, 1998), 205,5-18. This story seems rather unhistorical, for neither Sozomen nor Am- 
mianus (who accompanied Julian on his Persian campaign) mei it. 

12) On the subject of pagan pilgrimage in antiquity, cf. G. FOWDEN, “The Pagan Holy 
Man in Late Antique Society”, Journal of Hellenic Studies 102 (1982), 33-59. 

.. 13) On the Sabians, see D. CHWOLSOHN, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus (1856; reprint 
Oriental Press, Amsterdam, 1965); GREEN, City of the Moon God; D. PINGREE, “The Sabians 
E and the Classical Tradition”, international Journal of the Classical Tradition 9 

), 8-35. 

_ 14) On Harran’s history under Islamic rulership, cf. D. S. Race, “Medieval Harran: 
Studies on its Topography and Monuments, I“, Anatolian Studies 2 (1952), 36-83; S. HEIDE- 
MANN, Die Renaissance der Stüdte in Nordsyrien und Nordmesopotamien: Stadtische 
Entwicklung und wirtschafiliche Bedingungen in ar-Ragqa und Harran von der Zeit der bedui- 
nischen Vorherrschaft bis zu den Seldschuken, Islamic History and Civilization. Studies and 
Texts 40 (Brill, Leiden, 2002). 
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the extent of the ancient city, for substantial fragments of the city walls have 
survived, Approximately in the center of the ruins, rising to a height of 
33.5 m above the plain level’®, lies a large tell that conceals the most ancient 
remains of Harran”. Recently, archaeologists have excavated the tell's first 
layer and discovered the remains of a medieval Islamic city". The deeper 
levels of Harran’s tell remain untouched, still concealing the mysteries of its 
past. To the north of the tell one immediately notices the impressive remains 
of a large mosque that was constructed by the last Umayyad caliph Mervan 
Il between 744 and 750”. Its tall minaret is visible from as far away as Edes- 
sa". To the southeast of the tell, adjacent to the city walls, towers a huge and 
imposing castle”. 


There are Christian remains at Harran as well, but unfortunately these 
do not seem to have attracted the attention of the archaeologists recently ex- 
cavating in the region. We must therefore turn to the survey by Lloyd and 





15) Harran's archaeological remains are surveyed by YARDIMCI, “Excavations”. An 
overview of archaeological sites in Harran can be found in T. A. SINCLAIR, Eastern Turkey: 
An Architectural and Archaeological Survey, vol. 4 (Pindar Press, London, 1990), 29-43 and 
PI. 14-20, with further bibliography. 

16) The height of the tell is specified by N. YARDIMCI, Harran ovasi yüzey arastirmasi. 
Archaeological Survey in the Harran Plain, 2 vols. (A. Grafik ve Matbaacilik San., Istanbul, 
2004), vol. 1, 26. 

17) Pottery sherds dating back 5000 BC were found at 18.80 m depth, cf. K. PRAG, 
"The 1959 Deep Sounding at Harran in Turkey", Levant 2 (1970), 63-94. There are hundreds 
of tells in the Harran plain; these have recently been surveyed by YARDIMCI, Archaeological 
Survey. 

18) Archaeologists have excavated row houses of square or rectangular shape, opening 
towards narrow streets, wells and plumbing facilities, as well as millstones. Cf. YARDIMCI, 
"Excavations", 443-447 and Figs. 4-8. 

19) YARDIMCI, “Excavations”, 440. 

20) G. P. BADGER, The Nestorians and Their Rituals: With the Narrative of a Mission to 
Mesopotamia and Coordistan in 1842-1844, 2 vols. (Joseph Masters, London, 1852), vol. 1, 
342 states that the tower is visible from the castle of Edessa. A similar observation was made 
by E. SACHAU, Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1883), 215. 

21) Archaeologists have determined that the castle was built in at least four successive 
phases, dating from the Hittite through the Islamic periods. The castle was described briefly 
by SacHAU, Reise, 218. It was surveyed in great detail by S. LLOYD, W. BRICE, and C. J. 
GADD, “Harran”, Anatolian Studies 1 (1951), 77-111, esp. 97-104; these scholars also provide 
a plan of the castle in which the different stages of construction are marked (Fig. 4, p. 98). On 
the date of the earliest phase, cf. ibid., 104. The castle and literary references to it are also dis- 
cussed by RICE, “Medieval Harrän”, 42-66. The castle is three storeys high; its height has 
been estimated to be about 30 m by LLOYD, BRICE, and GADD, “Harran”, 97. The castle has 
three eleven-sided towers, a fourth tower presumably has been destroyed. This polygonal 
shape is quite remarkable and continues an earlier building tradition: even a tower from the 
earliest phase of the castle has eleven sides. 
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Brice, undertaken during their visit in 1950. In the northeastern part of Har- 
ran. Lloyd and Brice discovered the ruins of a large, three-aisled basilica 
church. Unable to excavate, they nonetheless reconstructed a hypothetical 
plan of the church, based on the remains of the outer walls and apse, col- 
umns. and fragments of capitals which have survived through the centuries”. 
This church measured about 23 m by 42 m? and had an apse extending be- 
yond the nave, an architectural feature found in Syriac churches from the 
mid-fifth century onwards; it first appears in Qalb Lozeh (built before 469) 
and soon thereafter at Qalat Siman' * Besides this large church, Lloyd and 
Brice also plotted on their plan of Harran other edifices that may have served 
as Christian houses of worship, such as the buildings marked on squares DS 
and G6 of their plan, which are much more modest in size”, Regarding the 
physical remains of Christianity in Harran, one more item can be mentioned, 
namely a beautiful baptismal font, decorated with crosses, that now is kept in 
the Archaeological Museum of Urfa. These archeological ruins, which cer- 
tainly merit further investigation and systematic excavation, point to a signif- 
icant Christian presence in Harran at some point. But in order better to un- 
derstand the origins of Christianity here, we must tum to the literary sources. 


Textual evidence suggests that Christianity took root in Harran in the 
middle of the fourth century, for the city was represented neither at the 
Council of Nicaea in 325, nor at Antioch in 341. The Harranian church 
emerges into the light of history in the year 360/361, for which the Chronicle 
of Edessa first records the death of the Edessan bishop Abraham and then 
informs the reader: “And in that year Barses the bishop came from Harran to 





22) A hypothetical plan and section of the church, as well as drawings of extant frag- 
ments can be found in LLOYD, BRICE and GADD, “Harran”, Fig. 8, p. 107. It is a pity that no 
further work on the church seems to have taken place. Lloyd and Brice note: “It should be 
emphasised that the reconstruction of the building... must be considered as extremely tenta- 
tive, owing to the obscurity of many points which a minimum of excavating would at once 
clarify” (LLoyD, Brice, and Gab, “Harran”, 108). 

23) Lloyd and Brice do not give any measurements. The numbers mentioned above 
were derived from their plan of the church, Fig. 8, p. 107. The length of the church is ca. 42 m 
Not including the protruding apse. 

24) For the date of Qalb Lozeh, cf. G. TCHALENKO, “Travaux en cours dans la Syrie du 
Nord”, Syria 50 (1973), 115-136, esp. 134-136. The church’s architecture is also described by 
R. BURNS, Monuments of Syria: An Historical Guide (New York University Press, New York, 
1992), 189f. On Qalat Siman, see for example R. KRAUTHEIMER, Early Christian and Byzan- 
tine Architecture (Penguin Books, Baltimore, 1965, repr. 1967), 111-113. 

e 25) The plan of Harran appears in LLOYD, BRICE, and GADD, “Harran”, Fig. 3, p. 85. It 
is reproduced by CRAMER, “Harran”, Fig. 1, p. 637£ 
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Edessa by imperial command”#. The sources are silent about Constantius’ 


possible motivation for this transfer, but the fact that Barses was later exiled 
from Edessa by Valens (in 372) on account of his firmly pro-Nicene posi- 
tion, excludes the possibility that the “imperial command” was based un any 
Neo-Arian tendencies Barses may have shown”. 


Barses had nurtured the young church in Harran, and after his departure 
he was succeeded on the episcopal throne by Vitus, a renowned ascetic orig- 
inally from Edessa, who was much lauded by Ephrem, Basil of Caesarea, 
and Sozomen’®, Vitus officiated as bishop for over two decades and repre- 
sented his city at the Council of Constantinople in 381”. 


No sooner had Vitus risen to episcopal rank than tumult broke out in the 
church of Harran. The new bishop became embattled, the community was 
divided, and the conflict increased and widened so as seriously to disrupt ec- 
clesiastical relations between Harran and Edessa. In this turbulent time, 
Ephrem devoted several of his Carmina Nisibena to Vitus, seeking to sup- 
port and strengthen the beleaguered shepherd. The poet prayed for a speedy 
resolution of the schism. 


Remember, my Lord, the prayers 

of Abraham in Harran, 
of Jacob in Padana, 

and comfort the one who adores you, 
the one who with his love 

clothed your beloved ones”. 


26) réalisa eegen mien. iv oo resanse dei ehre huss cso. Chronicle of Edes- 
sa, ed. I. GUIDI, Chronica minora 1, CSCO 1, Script. Syr. 1 (Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, Lou- 
vain, 1903; reprint 1960), 4,24-27. Other chronicles repeat this information, such as the 
Chronicle to 846, ed. with Latin trans. E.W. BROOKS and J.-B. CHABOT, Chronica minora II, 
CSCO 3-4, Script. Syr. 3-4 (Secrétariat du CorpusCSO, Louvain, 1904, 1955), 195,28-196,2. 

27) Chronicle to 846, ed. BROOKS, 201, 5-6. Cf. THEODORET, Historia ecclesiastica 
4,16-17, ed. Parmentier 237f. On the situation in Edessa more generally, cf. SOCRATES, Histo- 
ria ecclesiastica 4,18, ed. with French trans. P. PÉRICHON and P. MARAVAL [Greek text ed. 
G.C. Hansen (GCS)], Socrate de Constantinople, Histoire ecclésiastique, livres IV-VI, SC 505 
(Cerf, Paris, 2006), 72-74; SOZOMEN, Hist. eccl. 6,18, ed. SABBAH, FESTUGIERE, and GRILLET, 
326-330. Barses died in exile in 378 and was later succeeded on the episcopal throne of Edes- 
sa by Eulogius. 

28) The references to Vitus by Ephrem and Basil will be discussed below. SOZOMEN 
praises Vitus in Hist. eccl. 6,33, ed. SABBAH, FESTUGIERE, and GRILLET, 424. 

29) J. D. MANSI, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, vol. 3 (Zatta, 
Florence, 1759: reprint, Paris, 1901), 569. 

30) EPHREM, Carmina Nisibena 31,1, ed. with German trans. E. BECK, Des heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Carmina Nisibena (Erster Teil), CSCO 218-219, Script. Syr. 92-93 
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This one short strophe alludes to several of the key themes pertaining to the 
Harranian church in the later fourth century. First, there is the reference to 
Abraham and Jacob, figures whose former presence in Harran loomed large 
in the Christian imagination, and who become central for this church’s iden- 
tity. It is clear from the context that “the one who adores you” is Vitus 
whose ascetic excellence is extolled at length later on in the hymn”, And 
thirdly, Ephrem conveys that Vitus needed consolation in a time of trial. 


After a long excursus on Harran’s disgraceful history of harassing 
God's people”, Ephrem expressed his heartfelt desire that the Harranian 
Christians may reach out towards one another and become reconciled, en- 
couraging them to imitate the angels and to embrace those who repent. 


Let us imitate the watchers, my Lord, 
who rejoice over the penitents. 
And if I were not mourning 
I would be very blameworthy, 
for as a mother without love 
the angels would consider me”. 


Ephrem’s amazing self-designation here as a “mother” to at least some of the 
Harranian Christians is further developed in the following strophe. 


How much is my womb" related 

to my children, who came from me! 
And they are children of my nature, 

and (they were) once the children of my truth! 
May they reconcile with their fruits 

the vine-grower whom they made angry”. 


This interesting passage implies either that Ephrem was personally involved 
in the mission to Harran, and if so, this would have had to occur during his 
time in Nisibis, or that a part of the Nisibene church had emigrated to Harran 





(Secrétariat du CorpusCSO, Louvain, 1961), 72. Hereafter cited as CNis. 

31) Ephrem refers to Vitus’ fasting and abstinence from wine in CNis 31,2, ed. Beck, 
con he does not allude to an eremitical or monastic lifestyle, cf. BECK, CSCO 219, 

- 90, n.2. 

32) Ephrem polemicizes about Harran's history of harassing the people of God (i.e., the 
Old Testament patriarchs) in CNis 31,3-21, ed. BECK, 72-74. He introduces the section with 
the exclamation: “Harran, my Lord, is accustomed to trouble the house of Jacob" (CNís 31,3, 
ed. BECK, 72). 

33) EPHREM, CNis 31,25, ed. BECK, 75. 

34) The Syriac text has the plural form — here. 

35) EPHREM, CNis 31,26, ed. BECK, 75. 
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in 363. Ephrem laments that his spiritual children have deviated from the 
truth in which he had brought them up, causing much grief to Vitus, whom 
he here calls the “vine-grower.” 


The Syrian poet presented Vitus as the blameless leader, to whom he 
applied the very same epithets that he used for Christ. Vitus is the vine- 
grower, whose plants suffer from hail and flood; he is the farmer whose 
fields are being destroyed by worms and whose barns are infested with mag- 
gots”. The Harranian church was riven by controversy, and from a careful 
interpretation of Ephrem’s symbolism we can gauge the nature and severity 
of the conflict. 


The new shepherd went out 
and first encountered 
downpours and fog. 
And they disturbed the disciples. 
They loved the wolves and believed, 
behold, the shepherd himself to be a wolft”® 


Whereas lambs and wolves 
were reconciled in the Ark, 

(here) the sheep butted (423) each other. 
My Lord, rebuke Satan 

who made simple sheep 
into frightful leopards”. 


Ephrem’s imagery here very closely resembles the metaphors with which he 
alluded to the Arian controversy in his Sermons on Faith. In the Sermons on 
Faith, the poet wrote that “silent lambs became leopards in the disputa- 
tion”. And, as do the Nisibene Hymns, the Sermons compare the theologi- 
cal debate to animals - or even the priests - butting one another with their 
heads“). Obviously at the beginning of Vitus’ episcopacy a fierce dispute had 
broken out in Harran about doctrinal matters, and in the course of the con- 


36) EPHREM, CNis 31,26-27, cf. 33,4, ed. BECK, 75, 79. 

37) EPHREM, CNis 31,28, cf. 33,5, ed. BECK, 75, 79. 

38) EPHREM, CNis 31,30, ed. BECK, 75. 

39) EPHREM, CNis 31,32, ed. BECK, 75. 

40) EPHREM, Sermons on Faith 6, 255, ed. with German trans. E. BECK, Des heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide, CSCO 212-213, Script. Syr. 88-89 (Secrétariat du 
CorpusCSO, Louvain, 1961), 47; hereafter cited as SdF. Cf. BECK, CSCO 219, p. 94, n. 32- 
34. 


41) The Sermons on Faith even employ the same vocabulary as do the Carmina Nisibe- 
na, namely forms of the verb Ae (SdF 6, 248; 6, 353, ed. BECK, 46, 49). 
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troversy, Vitus himself was being accused of holding unorthodox views. The 
conflict widened and caused a rift — a “chasm” (rds) in Ephrem’s words — 
between the churches of Harran and Edessa, and their respective bishops. 
Had Barses perhaps been among those who accused Vitus of harboring Neo- 


" 2 
Arians beliefs? 


Ephrem is convinced that such accusations against Vitus are entirely un- 
founded, and the Greek sources corroborate his interpretation. For among the 
letters of Basil of Caesarea is an epistle, signed by 32 eastern prelates includ- 
ing Vitus, which urgently requests the support of the Gallic and Italian epis- 
copate in the fight against the heresy whose “pernicious seeds were formerly 
sown by the detestable Arius”. Moreover, Basil was personally acquainted 
with Vitus and held him in high esteem, as we glean from another of the 
Caesarean's letters“. 


The doctrinal controversies of the fourth century, disruptive to the ec- 
clesiastical life in many regions, shook the young church in Harran. 
Ephrem’s madrashe suggest that some of the less committed Christians at 
this time reverted to their ancient pagan religion, for he lamented that Harran 
was infected with the disease of paganism: even after it was healed, the old 
wound of heathendom would break open again”. 


Resolution of the schism between Edessa and Harran was pressing, 
Ephrem emphasized, because a religious festival was near at hand, and nu- 
merous pilgrims were expected to arrive. 


May a road of reconciliation 
and a path of gladness 
extend from Edessa 
all the way into Harran, 
and may one travel 


es Ss +, 


., 42) The relationship between Edessa and Harran is complex and can not be traced in de- 
tail here. The rivalry between the two cities is stressed by J. B. SEGAL, Edessa and Harran 
(School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 1963). 

43) BASIL, Letter 92, ed. R. J. DEFERRARI, Saint Basil, the Letters, vol. 2, LCL (Heine- 
mana, London, 1928), 132-144; Engl. trans. quoted from A. C. Way and R. J. DEFERRARI, 
Saint Basil, Letters, vol. 1: Letters 1-185, FC (Fathers of the Church, New York, 1951), 202- 
207; quote is on p. 204. The letter was composed in AD 372. 

44) BASIL, Letter 255, ed. DEFERRARI, vol. 4 (1934), 24; Engl. trans. A. C. Way and R. 
J. DEFERRARI, Saint Basil, Leiters, vol. 2: Letters 186-368, FC (Fathers of the Church, New 
York, 1955), 212-213. 

45) EPHREM, CNis 34,5, ed. BECK, 81. 
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from church to church in harmony s. 


And we will praise your kindness, 
that you cleared and paved 
the road before the crowds 
who are coming for the feast-day. 
Those whose journey was easy 
will give abundant praise”. 


The pilgrims would journey to Edessa and Harran, and at nearby Padana 
they would celebrate a festival in memory of Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham“, 


In the 360s, thus, an annual pilgrimage to Padana was a well-established 
practice. From Egeria’s account further information about pilgrimage to the 
Harran region can be gathered. In Padana, at a distance of about 6 miles 
from Harran, was Jacob’s well, and even the large stone Jacob had moved 
could still be admired. Near the well stood a “large and beautiful” church, 
emphasizing the location’s spiritual importance". No doubt, this church 
served the pilgrims, for Egeria noted that only clergy and ascetics dwelt in 
the vicinity”. 

Furthermore, Egeria informs her readers of another religious festival in 
commemoration of a certain monk and martyr Helpidius. His annual feast 
day fell on April 24°!, and by chance Egeria arrived just then. For the event, 
she wrote, monks arrive from all over Mesopotamia, and even the hermits 
leave their cells, something they only do on this day and on Easter”. The 
shrine of Helpidius was located in the vicinity of Harran, inside a church that 
was built on the very site on which once Abraham's house had stood? The 
relics of Helpidius much increased Harran's appeal as a pilgrimage destina- 
tion, for now it could offer not only sites made holy by distant biblical fig- 
ures but also by saints of more recent memory, an added bonus for the Chris- 
tians who had to compete with Harran's ancient claims as a cult center. 





46) EPHREM, CNis 33,7, ed. BECK, 79. 

47) EPHREM, CNis 33,10, ed. BECK, 79. 

48) EPHREM, CNis 33,11, ed. Beck, 79. On Christian pilgrimage in the Near East, cf. 
P. MARAVAL, Lieux saints et pèlerinages d'Orient. Histoire et géographie des origines à la 
conquéte arabe (Cerf, Paris, 1985), esp. 350-353 on Osrhoene, including Harran. 

49) In cuius putei honorem fabricata est ibi iuxta santa ecclesia ingens ualde et pul- 
chra. EGERIA, fin. 21,1, ed. MARAVAL, 222. 

50) EGERIA, Frin. 21,3, ed. MARAVAL, 222. 

51) Nine days before the Kalends of May (EGERIA, ftin. 20,5, ed. MARAVAL, 214-216). 

52) EGERIA, Itin. 20,5-6, ed. MARAVAL, 216. 

53) EGERIA, Ain. 20,5, ed. MARAVAL, 214. 
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Harran’s rich biblical history gave the traveler much to admire, and the 
local bishop gladly showed Egeria around. In each of the churches, he fol- 
lowed the same liturgical formula, consisting of a prayer, a reading from 
Genesis, the singing of a psalm, a second prayer, and a concluding bless- 
ing". This established routine suggests that pilgrims came not only for the 
major feast days, but throughout the year as time permitted. 


Within a relatively short time after its appearance on the Christian map, 
Harran had risen to be a pilgrimage center of at least regional importance. It 
may not have been as popular as the world-famous sites of Simeon the Sty- 
lite or St. Sergius at Rusafa, but every now and then pilgrims did come from 
afar”. In the sixth century, Antoninus came all the way from Piacenza in Ita- 
ly, and in his /tinerarium we find the interesting note that Abraham was born 
in Harran (ubi natus est Abraham)” - notwithstanding the biblical statement 
that the patriarch came to Harran from Ur in Chaldaea (Gen. 11:31) - 
evidence of an ever-expanding pool of stories to satisfy the pilgrims’ spiritu- 
al hunger. 





In conclusion, the textual evidence from the fourth century suggests that 
there was indeed a Christian community at Harran, although a somewhat 
volatile one that may have been reduced in number by the ongoing doctrinal 
controversies. The ascetics in their remote cells, however, who presumably 
had chosen Harran as their dwelling-place on account of its biblical heritage 
in the first place, endured despite the turmoil. In the days of Vitus they were, 
as Ephrem put it, the cedar trees whose branches would shelter the tired 
birds from afar’; and in Egeria’s time it was they who welcomed the pil- 
grim. The archaeological remains could - with caution - be interpreted as 
confirmation of Harran’s status as a pilgrimage center as well. The large ba- 
silica church on the northern side of the city may have served to accommo- 
date the crowds that descended upon the area on feast-days. And in an age of 
ongoing Greek-Persian military conflicts, a location within the city walls of- 
fered a relatively safer location than did the shrines in the vicinity”. 





54) EGERIA, Itin. 20,3 and 21,1, ed. MARAVAL, 214, 222. 

55) On the cult of Sergius at Rusafa and elsewhere, cf. E. K. FowDEN, The Barbarian 
Plain: Saint Sergius between Rome and Iran (University of California Press, Berkeley, 1999). 

56) ANTONINUS PLACENTINUS, /tinerarium 47, ed. P. GEYER, Itineraria et alia geo- 
graphica, CC SL 175 (Brepols, Tumholt, 1965), 153. English trans. of this and other accounts 
in J. WILKINSON, Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades (Aris and Phillips, Warminster, 
England, 2002). 

57) EPHREM, CNis 31,36, ed. BECK, 76. 

58) The politically instable situation is vividly illustrated by JosHUA THE STYLITE, 
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While Harran had a committed community of ascetics and anchorites, a 
Christianization of the general population was only partially achieved. De- 
spite Theodoret’s claim that Bishop Abraham in the early fifth century con- 
verted the entire city, so that it “has remained free of its former thorns, and 
abounds now in the crops of the Spirit"? devotion to Sin the moon god con- 
tinued in Harran for centuries to come. However, Harran was no longer a 
pagan center of pilgrimage. From the fourth century onwards, people flocked 
here from afar not to honor the moon god, but to recall Harran’s prominent 
place in the biblical narrative. 





Chronicle 52, in which Joshua mentions the devastation of Harran by Persian troops in 502/3; 
during this Persian campaign many people were taken captive. Ed. with Engl. trans. 
W. WRIGHT, The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, composed in Syriac A.D. 507 (Cambridge 
University Press, London, 1882; reprint Gorgias Press, Piscataway, NJ, 2003), 48,12-14 
(text), 40 (trans.). 

59) THEODORET, Historia religiosa 17,5, ed. P. CANIVET and A. LEROY-MOLINGHEN, 
Théodoret de Cyr, Histoire des moines de Syrie, vol. 2, SC 257 (Cerf, Paris, 1979), 40; Engl. 
trans. R. M. PRICE, A History of the Monks of Syria by Theodoret of Cyrrhus, CSS 88 (Cister- 
cian Publications, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1985), 122. Notwithstanding Theodoret’s claim about 
the missionary success of Abraham of Harran, later texts (such as, for example, the Julian 
Romance) still label Harran as a predominantly pagan city. The analysis of these sources, and 
of the rhetoric employed therein, however, exceeds the scope of this paper. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE IRAQI CHRISTIANS 


BY 
Suha RASSAM 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The present plight of the Iraqi Christians has to be understood within 
the context of the political, economic and religious situation, not only of 
Iraq, but also of the Middle East as a whole. It must also be linked to histori- 
cal realities of coexistence as well as rivalries between Christians and Mus- 
lims over the centuries. 


When considering historical issues we can’t but remember what hap- 
pened to our ancestors throughout their history. They were rooted in Iraq 
since the first Christian century and since they were never in political con- 
trol, their fortunes have oscillated throughout the two millennia of their ex- 
istence with periods of frank persecutions and others of tolerance and pros- 
perity. During the fourth century, they went through forty years of continu- 
ous persecution by the Sassanid Persians and emerged in the fifth century as 
a strong and independent church. When the Muslim Arabs took over in the 
seventh century, they worked within the restrictions Dhimmi rules and made 
substantial contributions to the emergence of the Abbasid civilisation. They 
dialogued with Muslim Caliphs and philosophers without loosing their iden- 
tity and gained their trust and protection. Their missionaries reached China, 
Central Asia and India and their church rivaled that of the western churches 
in its membership and learning. 


However, Muslim tolerance diminished as their number increased and 
as foreign elements were introduced within their rule. During the reign of al- 
Mutawakil (847-861) churches were destroyed and large numbers of Chris- 
tians were dismissed from their office for no other reason than being Chris- 
tian, Al-Jahiz wrote “al-radd ‘ala al-Nasara" and al-Tabari wrote a systemat- 
ic attack on the Christians in his book “al-Din and al-Dawla” reminding the 
Christians that they were only Dhimmis. These writers demonstrated how 
important the Christians had become. Not only were they rich and influen- 
tial, they have managed to introduce Christian elements to Islamic thought. 
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The Christians gradually moved to the north of Mesopotamia and the moun- 
tains became their safe haven. After the demise of the Abbasids in 1258, 
they came under Mongol rule then under various Muslim regimes, Turko- 
mans, Persians, and finally the Ottomans. They continued to work their way 
with their Muslim neighbours often within the same village or town and 
managed to create a balance abiding by the Dhimmi rules and seeking the 
support of moderate Muslim rulers!. 








With the start of European intervention in the Middle East this carefully 
wrought balance was disturbed and indigenous Christians suffered even 
more. Starting with the Crusades and continuing through the middle ages 
when under Ottoman rule, European countries assumed a role of protector 
for different Christian communities. This led to the association of local 
Christians with western powers. Muslim anger at these interventions was 
often channelled into hatred for the local Christian population as they con- 
sidered them their allies. During the 19" century and right to World War I, 
the claim of Christians for equality meant that they had broken the Dhimmi 
contract of submission to their Muslim rulers. In this way they were liable to 
Jihad even by the secular Ataturk. As a consequence of which over a million 
Christians, mainly Armenian but also large numbers from the Church of the 
East, Chaldeans, Syrian Orthodox and Syrian Catholics were massacred’, 
This response was reinforced by colonialism and its aftermath during the 
twentieth century and local Christians were sometimes identified with Impe- 
rial Western powers. This response was tempered by the creation of the 
modern state of Iraq, whose constitution stressed equality of all citizens irre- 
spective of religion and race. Consequently the churches flourished and inte- 
gration between different strands of society led to the best possible relation- 
ship between Muslims and Christians. Having said that we could still feel an 
attitude of supremacy of Muslims and in spite of a constitution that stated 
equality in opportunities, administrative posts continued to be largely the 
prerogative of Muslims. This state of affairs continued until the rule of Sad- 
dam sided who gave the Christians administrative posts but at the cost of 
unconditional loyalty to his regime. Even the secular Saddam allied himself 
to Islamists when his position was in jeopardy and some persecution of the 
Christians occurred during the last days of his rule. 


Now with the rising current of worldwide Islamic fundamentalism, are 





I) See Suha RASSAM, Christianity in frag, Chapter 4, Gracewing, UK, 2005. 
2) See Sebastian DE CouRTIER, Eastern Christians. The Last Aramaeans, trans. Vincent 
Aurora, Georgias Press, 2004. 
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we seeing the same pattern being repeated? And how do we deal with the 
complicated religious-political situation that has its roots deep in our history. 
Are the Christians of Iraq to be left to their fate? Are we seeing the end of a 
presence that has spanned almost two millennia? 


IRAQ AFTER 2003 


Since the invasion of Iraq in 2003 by American and coalition forces, the 
civilian Iraqi population has been subjected to horrific levels of violence and 
terror. The re-emergence of deep sectarian violence between Sunni and 
Shi‘ite Muslims, Arabs and Kurds has caused general reordering of Iraq's 
political framework that had profound implications for all Iragis leading to 
conflict and aggression. 


All sections of society have suffered from the carnage of war and the 
chaos that followed the invasion. However the situation of the minorities has 
special connotations. 


These include, the Christians, Mandeans, Yezidis, Shabak, Feli Kurds 
and Palestinians’, My paper will deal with the Christian community only. 
Their crisis is particularly acute and their existence in their ancient homeland 
is now threatened for reasons that I will try to elaborate in this paper. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS 


The presence of flagrant religious persecution of the Christians in Iraq 
is no longer a matter of speculation. The fact that Muslims are equally suf- 
fering from the general consequence of the invasion, kidnapping, extortion, 
and casualties related to street bombing, does not mean that the Christian are 
not specifically persecuted. There is enough evidence to suggest that there 
are those who want to see the end of Christian presence in Iraq in order to 
create a pure Islamic state. Father Basil Yaldo who was kidnapped in Sep- 
tember 2006, stated to Catholic News Service that he has not been kidnapped 
for money, but in order to send a message to Patriarch Delly that all Chris- 
tians should leave Iraq. 


While extremist Sunni and Shi‘ite Muslims are persecuting each other, 
extremists from both sects are persecuting the Christians. However, while 
these two factions of Islam are vying for power and have militias to protect 


DNE Ye ee E 
3) PRET: TANEJA, “Assimilation, Exodus, Eradication: Iraq's minority communities 
since 2003", » Minority Rights International, 2007. 
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them, the Christians are not seeking power and do not have militias to pro- 
tect them. All they ask is to be allowed to live in peace in what they consider 
as their own country and in which they lived before the arrival of Islam. 


Moreover extremists from both sides are supported by rich neighbour- 
ing Muslim countries providing financial and moral support in order to fulfil 
their specific agenda. To my knowledge there is no country that supports the 
Christians. Their presence is ignored and their predicament is ignored by the 
international community. Their plight is not reported in the national media of 
western countries. In fact the majority of western people are not even aware 
of their presence. 


Soon after the invasion of Iraq, specific groups with professions that are 
considered un-Islamic, were targeted, namely alcohol dealers, hairdressers, 
musicians and owners of musical instruments. Women were forced to wear 
the Hijab and some were raped and killed when they refused. Numerous lay 
people were kidnapped, extorted of large sums of money and slaughtered. 
Threat to a church leader came as early as June 2003 to be followed by many 
others. A total of fifteen priests have so far been kidnapped, some left with 
marks of torture, four priests and three deacons murdered brutally and over 
fifty churches have been attacked and many more closed. Convents have 
been emptied and occupied by militias and the Seminary and theological 
college relocated to Arbil in the Kurdistan region. Messages on mobile 
phones or on pieces of paper thrust under the doors of Christian houses call- 
ing them Dhimmis who have to pay the jizya or leave. Others called them as 
dirty infidels, crusaders and collaborators with western powers. Some Mullas 
spoke from their mosques sending clear messages: the properties of the 
Christians are halal (lawful) for you, do not buy it from them, they will be 
leaving and it will be automatically yours. 


In al-Dora district of Baghdad as well as in some areas of Mosul, reli- 
gious cleansing started. People were confronted in their own homes with 
direst threats: “leave your home, convert to Islam or face the consequence”. 
This is how al-Dora district of Baghdad has been practically emptied of its 
Christians. Al-Dora used to be called the Vatican of Iraq in view of its pre- 
dominant Christian population, the presence of two cathedrals as well as 
several churches and the Chaldean seminary and Babylon theological col- 
lege. Its population comprised middle and lower income families and some 
are very poor. They left with their clothes only and are now dependent on the 
charity of their relatives living abroad or the churches. Some could not af- 
ford to leave the country and moved to relatively safer areas of Baghdad. 
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One parish in Baghdad, with which our charity, Iraqi Christians in Need, is 
involved, received over a 1000 families. The priest together with a group of 
lay people have been organising help in finding them accommodation and 


support. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Because of all these atrocities Christians have been leaving the country 
in large numbers. Displacement is not new to the Iragi Christians. Emigra- 
tion to Western countries started from the beginning of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. The main motivation initially was the economic factor and the destination 
was the USA. Early immigrants attracted their friends and relatives and 
formed the large Iraqi communities now present in Detroit, Chicago and 
California. Later political events and internal conflict led to further immigra- 
tion starting with the massacre of Simmel 1933^, to the conflict between the 
government and the Kurds in the nineteen-sixties. During the Iraq-Iran war 
people left because they did not want to fight a war they did not believe in. 
After the first Gulf war and during the long years of sanction emigration 
involved all sections of society. By then people lost hope of any good hap- 
pening to their country and felt that there is no future for their children. 
Leaving became more or less the norm for those who could. Families with 
deep roots abandoned their land and property and left to Jordan in order to 
prepare for emigration. The destination was no longer the USA but Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand. These countries accepted people with specific crite- 
ria draining the qualified and those with financial capabilities. 


However, the displacement since the second Gulf war is quite different. 
People are now fleeing for their life. They are usually the impoverished who 
could not afford to leave earlier or those who would not leave for specific 
reasons. [t is estimated that since the invasion of Iraq by coalition forces, 
more than half of the Christian population have left their homes to safer are- 
as or to neighbouring countries. Initially they left to Jordan while during the 
last two years the main destination was Syria, to be followed by Lebanon, 
Egypt, Turkey and other countries’. 





4) When the British handed over the leadership of Iraq to king Faysal I, some of the As- 
syrians did not submit to the leadership of the king and continued to negotiate independent 
rule as they were promised by the British when they fought for them during World War |. 
This attitude led to a massacre in Simmel when a large number of unarmed Assyrians were 
murdered. 

5) IRIN, 4 January 2007. 
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Of the total of 2 million Iraqi refugees in neighbouring countries, Christians 
predominate. UNHCR has reported that 44% of those registering with them in 
Syria a are Christians even though Christians constitute less than 5% of the popu- 
lation’. In another report, an official from UNHCR speaking on condition of 
anonymity said to UN news agency IRIN, that minorities of Iraq make up about 
30% of Iraqi refugees whose total number is thought to be 1.8 million’. 


Iraqi refugees living in neighbouring countries are not given official 
refugee status although the UN registers them as such. In some countries, 
they have to pay fines when their visa expires, which can amount to a large 
sum of money annually. They are able to survive only thanks to their rela- 
tives who have left to western countries earlier. Those who have no relatives 
abroad are destitute and are only helped by the churches and some charitable 
institutions. Some are resorting to desperate measures like selling their kid- 
neys or pursuing illegal activities and the psychological problems are enor- 
mous, while others ended in prison. 


At the end of 2007, there were reports of improvement in the general 
security situation and immigrants were encouraged to go back to their 
homes. Buses are waiting in front of the Iraqi embassy in Damascus gave 
free transport and the equivalent of $800 per family for those who want to 
return. Antoine Audo, the Chaldean bishop of Syria, stated that although 
many have returned, the Christian are more reluctant to go back. They need 
to see a permanent stable situation, not only improvement in general securi- 
ty. Mark Urban, reporting in a program on British television in September 
2008 showed a wall that has been built between the Shiite and Sunni areas of 
al-Dora district in order to minimize the conflict between the two communi- 
ties. For the Christians this is evidence of how flimsy the security is. 


CHALLENGES FOR THE FUTURE 


The question that poses itself is: will there ever be a stable situation in 
which the Christians of Iraq are treated as equal citizens? With Islamist 
agendas of the majority political parties that are ruling the country at the 
present time, the Christians do not feel secure. There has been a lot of debate 
about an article in the constitution, which states that no law can be enacted 
against the tenets of Islam. Although this was followed by an article which 
states that no law can be enacted against the principles of democracy, the 





6) Mark LATIMER, “Mass Exodus”, Guardian Weekly, October 20-26. 
7) IRIN, 4 January 2007. 
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Christians are afraid of future enforcement of Sharia law and would not tol- 
erate a Dhimmi status as their ancestors did. 


As for the Kurdistan area, a lot have been said about its safety for the 
Christians. It clear that this safety is only relative and the conflict with Tur- 
key has already erupted. Moreover one cannot forget that the Kurds were 
party to the Turks in massacring the Christians during Ottoman times. Pres- 
ently the Kurds are trying to absorb the Christians within Kurdistan in order 
to increase their number in an effort to strengthen their claim for an inde- 
pendent state. The plan of including the Christian villages within the Nine- 
veh plain to Kurdistan is being fiercely resisted by the Sunnis of Iraq in gen- 
eral and those of Mosul in particular. This explains the worsening situation 
for the Christians in Mosul. Moreover, there is the problem of language and 
nationality. The Kurds are not well disposed to the Arabs, whether Muslims 
or Christians. Thus an Arab speaking Christian like myself will not be wel- 
come. Immigrants reaching Kurdistan have to register with local Kurdish 
authorities and become a member of an official Kurdish party in order to be 
treated as full citizens. 


As for the solution of providing a ‘Safe Haven’ for the Christians in the 
plain of Mosul, I think that it is even more contentious. For such an enclave 
cannot be viable without western support and that will only fortify the claim 
of the Muslims that Christians are western sympathisers. Squeezed between 
the Kurds and the Sunni Arabs within Iraq and surrounded by Iran Turkey 
and Syria, can it ever survive? I think it will only be an easy dumping place 
for the Christians and a recipe for disaster. Those who ask for the creation of 
a Safe Haven are mainly the Assyrians. Leaders from other Christian denom- 
inations have spoken strongly against it. The Chaldean bishop of Kirkuk, 
Louis Sako, has repeatedly expressed the opinion of the majority Chaldeans 
that the only acceptable way for Christians is to live in a democratic Iraq. 





The Christians of Iraq have always been at the heart of the intellectual 
and cultural formation of their country and have contributed to its stability and 
Prosperity at different stages of its history. The Bishop of the Chaldean of 
Syria, Antoine Audo, stated in his talk at Heythrop College in 2007: “What a 
loss it is for Islam, the Western world, and for Israel, if the Christians of Iraq 
suddenly disappear”. Should the minorities of the Middle East pay the price 
for what one Harvard professor Samuel Huntington called “the clash of civili- 
zation? Or should not their continuing presence through all the misadventures 
of history be a sign of hope, respect and justice for the whole world? Do the 
Christians of Iraq pose a challenge to the world beyond themselves?”. 
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THE APOPHTHEGMATA PATRUM IN SYRIAC, ARABIC AND 
ETHIOPIC. STATUS QUESTIONIS 


BY 
Samuel RUBENSON 


The Apophthegmata Patrum, or the sayings of the desert fathers (and 
mothers) have since the early 20" century been regarded as the most im- 
portant literary source for early monasticism. Since the publication of Wil- 
helm Bousset’s work, Die Apophthegmata Patrum in 1923 they have tradi- 
tionally been understood to be based on oral traditions from fourth-century 
Egyptian monastic centres, written down in the mid-fifth century, most 
probably in Palestine’. In the flourishing field of studies on early monasti- 
cism they are increasingly drawn upon, and in spite of some critical voices, 
most often treated as reliable evidence for the emerging Egyptian monastic 
tradition and its paramount importance for the developments of Greek, Latin, 
Syriac and Ethiopic monastic spirituality. The apophthegmata are analyzed 
from a variety of perspectives, discussed in relation to historical and theolog- 
ical developments, used as sources in a variety of fields of research and in 
recent decades translated into numerous modem languages’. 


But still the image used by René Draguet, a man who devoted most of 
his scholarship to early monasticism in general and the literature associated 
with the apophthegmata in particular, is applicable. The apophthegmata are 
not only often, as in the Syriac version, included in works entitled the Gar- 
den of Paradise, but, as Draguet asserts, a veritable Eden, a garden in which 
everyone wants to walk around, but a garden so impenetrable that no one is 
able to enter’. Or, to use an image taken from the sayings tradition itself, it is 
like the perfect garden in the innermost desert once visited by Abba Macari- 





1) Wilhelm BoussET, Die Apophthegmata. Studien zur Geschichte des ältesten 
Mônchtums, LCB. Mohr, Tübingen, 1923. 
2) For an introduction to the Apophthegmata see William HARMLESS, Desert Chris- 
VEL B sei to the Literature of Early Monasticism, Oxford University Press, New 
‘ork, n 
3) René DRAGUET, “Le Paterikon de l'add. 22508 du British Museum", Le Muséon 63 
(1950), p. 25. 
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us, surrounded by vast stretches of desert where demons perpetually lead 
people astray and block the entrances, an ideal beyond what a simple monk 
or man can hope for in this world‘. The bewildering complexity of versions, 
recensions and compositions in a wide variety of languages seem to block all 
attempts to establish the original and pure text. 


Even for the Greek version or versions, which are considered to be the 
source of all other versions, do we not possess even the most basic editions. 
For the alphabetic-anonymous collection in which the sayings are organized 
according to the names of the fathers with anonymous sayings added at the 
end, we still depend on the 17^ century edition by Cotelier, reprinted in 
Migne, and the supplement edited by F. Nau’, and for the systematic collec- 
tion, in which the sayings are organized according to themes covered, we 
have the posthumously printed edition prepared by Jean-Claude Guy‘, 
which, however, only gives the text of a limited recension of what seems to 
be a somewhat later stage in the development, taking no account of the very 
early Syriac translation. 


Recent work on the Greek text acknowledges that the Greek text cannot 
be studied without reference to the other versions, not only the Coptic and 
Latin, as has been done before, but also the Syriac, the Armenian, the Geor- 
gian, the Arabic and the Ethiopic versions.’ Leaving the Armenian and 
Georgian, on which much more work has been done*, aside I will in this pa- 
per concentrate on the much neglected Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic versions. 


4) [n addition to Apophthegmaia Patrum. Series alphabetica, Macarius 2, the story is 
also preserved in the Historia Lausiaca, ch. 18, in the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, ch. 
21, and in EVAGRIUS PONTICUS, Antirrhetikon, book IV. 

5) Alphabetical collection: MIGNE, PG 65, 72-440; anonymous collection ed. F. NAU, 
ROC 10 (1905), 12 (1907), 13 (1908), 14 (1909), 17 (1912), 18 (1913). 

6) J.-C. Guy (ed.), Les apophtegmes des Pères : collection systématique. vol. LI, Cerf, 
Paris, 1993, 2003, 2005 (SC 387, 474, 498). 

7) For recent studies see Chiara FARAGGIANA, “Nota sul rapporto fra l'Ambr. L 120 
Sup. e la più antica tradizione dei detti dei padri del deserto", Rivista di studi bizantini e ne- 
oellenici N.S. 39 (2002), pp. 55-57 and idem, "Apophthegmata Patrum: Some crucial points of 
their textual transmission", Studia Patristica 29, Peeters, Leuven, 1997, pp. 455-467, as well 
as G. GOULD, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1993, 
pp. 5-25. 

8) See the edition of the Georgian version by M. DVALI, Traductions géorgiennes an- 
ciennes de récits du Moyen-Âge, VIL, Tiflis, 1966, 1974, and the analysis in M. VAN 
EsBROECK, "Les Apophthegmes dans les versions orientales", 4B 93 (1975), as well as the 
translation and analysis of the Armenian in L. LELOIR, Paterica armeniaca a PP. Mechitaris- 
tis edita (1855) nunc latine reddita, I-IV, (CSCO 353, 361, 371, 379), Peeters, Louvain, 1974- 
1976. 
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My attempt is not to give a full survey, which at the present state of research 
is hardly possible, but only to present what studies we do have and the basic 


status questionis. 


SYRIAC 

Beginning with the Syriac we can first note the strange fact that alt- 
hough the sayings were translated into Syriac already in the first decades of 
the 6" century, as attested by several mss. dated in the 530’s A.D., that is 
within some fifty years after the first major Greek compilations were made, 
the Syriac version seems to be the least studied. The only editions we have 
are the edition by Paul Bedjan from 1897 and Alfred Willis Budge’s printed 
text of a single and late ms in 1904°. But has been pointed out by René Dra- 
guet and several other scholars none of these publications is a proper critical 
edition and both are, moreover, based on manuscripts preserving the later 
Syriac compilation of monastic texts made by the famous monk *Enanishó in 
the 8^ century". In spite of this it is, as Draguet remarks, the text offered by 
Bedjan that has become the only access to the Syriac version of the apo- 
phthegmata. 


This is actually even more surprising given the fact that the Syriac ver- 
sions of the other ascetic texts that are parts of ‘Enanishô large compilation, 
primarily the Vita Antonii, the Historia Lausiaca and the Historia Mona- 
chorum in Aegypto, have been discussed at length, both by the various edi- 
tors of these texts as well as in separate articles. The Syriac version of the 
Vita Antonii was edited with detailed discussion of its origin by René Dra- 
guet in 1980, and has since been discussed by several scholars’. Two years 
earlier, in 1978, Draguet published his detailed analysis of the various Syriac 
recensions of the Historia Lausiaca including a discussion of the entire 
compilation of ‘Enanishé producing a partial edition of a Syriac version sup- 





9) P. BEDIAN, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum VII, Paris, 1897, pp. 442-990; E.A.W. 
BUDGE, The Book of Paradise Il, London, 1904, pp. 442-766. 

10) For a detailed discussion of the Syriac text as published by BEDJAN see R. DRA- 
GUET, Les formes syriaques de la matière de l'Histoire Lausiaque (CSCO 389-390), Peeters, 
Louvain, 1978, and idem, “Fragments de !' Ambrosienne de Milan à restituer aux Mss syri- 
aques du Sinaï 46 et 16”, J.N. BIRDSALL & R.W. THOMSON (eds.), Biblical and Patristic Stud- 
des in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey, Herder, Freiburg, 1963, pp. 167-178. 

11) René DRAGUET, La vie primitive de s. Antoine conservée en syriaque (CSCO 417- 
418), Peeters, Leuven, 1980. For the subsequent debate see David BRAKKE, “The Greek and 
Syriac Versions of the Life of Antony”, Le Muséon 107 (1994), pp. 29-53, and Sebastian 
Brock, "Saints in Syriac: A Little-Tapped Resource”, JECS 16 (2008), p. 1896 
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posed to be earlier than the one represented by Bedjan". In his recent Studies 
Peter Tóth, on the basis of previous studies, analyzes the Syriac recensions 
of the Historia Monachorum, including the text used by Bedjan and Budge 
as well as other and earlier and recensions'*. Thus out of the four main 
works contained in the Enanishô compilation, it is only the largest of them, 
the collection of apophthegmata that has not been studied in any detail. 


In his detailed discussion of the Syriac manuscripts, Draguet, asserts 
however, that the apophthegmata were not originally part of the compilation 
by *Enanishó. On the basis of a list of the contents of *Enanishó's work dat- 
ed AD 794, they were only added somewhat later, but before Thomas of 
Marga commented on the compilation in AD 840". Furthermore Draguet 
points out that in many early mss. the apophhegmata have an independent 
transmission. For the future study of the Syriac apophthegmata it thus seems 
reasonable to make the research on the other works on Enanishô compilation 
a basis and see to what degree the translation and transmission of the apo- 
phthegmata mss. can be situated in the recensions of the other works and the 
text history suggested, including the mss. not consulted in the studies of the 
HL and the HM, either since they only contain apophthegmata, or since they 
were not known to the scholars". 


An important witness to the Syriac transmission of the apophthegmata 
is, furthermore, the so called commentary on them by Dadisho‘ Qatráyá, a 
text unfortunately still to be edited'®. This Syriac work was later in Arabic as 
well as Ethiopic tradition attributed to Philoxenos of Mabboug". Other im- 





12) DRAGUET (1978), discussed in BROCK (2008), pp. 190-195. 

1311 want to thank Peter Tóth for making part of his unpublished work available to me. 
An edition of the Syriac text is mentioned as "ein Desiderat ersten Ranges", by Eva SCHULTZ- 
FLUGEL in her edition of the Latin version, Tyrannius Rufinus, Historia Monachorwn sive De 
Vita Sanctorum Patrum (PTS 34), de Gruyter, Berlin, 1990, p. 5. See also the discussion on 
pp. 23-27. 

14) DRAGUET (1978), Les formes syriaques de la matière de l'Histoire Lausiaque, |. Les 
manuscrits. Édition des pièces liminaires et des ch. 1-19 (CSCO 389), Louvain, 1978, p. 47*- 
65*. 

15) A study of the Syriac transmission of the apophthegmata has now been begun by 
Professor Bo Holmberg of Lund University in connection with a larger research program on 
early monasticism in the East. 

16) For this text see N. Sims-WILLIaMs, "Dàdiso* Qatráyá's Commentary on the Para- 
dise of the Fathers", AB \12 (1994), pp. 33-64 and Robert KITCHEN, “Dadisho Qatraya's 
Commentary on Abba Isaiah: The Apophtegmata Patrum Connection”, Studia Patristica 41 
(2006), pp. 35-50. 

17) For the Ethiopic see Witold WITAKOWSKL “Filekseyis, the Ethiopic Version of the 
Syriac Dadisho Qatraya's Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers", Rocznik Oriental- 
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portant sources for an analysis of the Syriac transmission are the quotations 
of apophthegmata found in Syriac authors, some of which have recently 
been pointed out by Grigory Kessel’, 


ARABIC 

In Arabic the apophthegmata are richly represented in a bewildering va- 
riety of collections often combining one or several minor collections of apo- 
phthegmata with a wide spectrum of other monastic texts. However, or per- 
haps because of the very complex textual transmission, no critical edition of 
any Arabic version of the apophthegmata exist, except for the unpublished 
thesis of Jean Mansour giving the text of one extremely important manu- 
script. In addition there are, of course, modem printed versions such as the 
Busián ar-Ruhbán of the Coptic Orthodox Church used in the monasteries in 
Egypt today". The extensive list of manuscripts preserving apophthegmata 
printed in Graf's Geschichte is, moreover, by no means complete d 


The scholarly study of the Arabic versions is intimately connected with 
the late Vatican librarian and scholar Joseph-Marie Sauget. Based on a small 
number of important manuscripts, primarily from the Vatican library and 
from Sinai, Sauget was able to identify several different Arabic recensions, 
based on several different translations of Greek sources as well as one based 
on a Syriac text very close to the one edited by Bedjan”’. On the Copto- 
Arabic tradition I do not know of any work identifying manuscripts and the 





istyeny 59 (2006), pp. 281-296. No study of the Arabic transmission of the work is known to 
me, but several manuscripts are known, see GRAF (1944), pp. 384-385. Additional manu- 
scripts are found in the library of the monastery of St. Antony according to the unpublished 
catalogue of the monastery. 

18) See his "A fragment from the lost ‘Book of Admonition(s)’ by Abraham bar DaSan- 
dad. in "Risála fi fadilat al-'afáf^ («Letter on priority of abstinence»)" of ELIAS OF NISIBIS, 
Proceedings of the Conference "Gotteserlebnis und Gotteslehre. Christliche und islamische 
Mystik im Orient" (Göttinger Orientforschungen, !, Syriaca 38), Wiesbaden, 2011, and his 
Pris of Thomas the Monk. A Study of the Syriac Text and its Author", JECS 61 (2009), pp. 

19) Bustán al-Ruhbán li-Abá al-Kanisa al-Qibtiyya (ed. by the Metropolitanate of Beni 
Suef), Cairo, 1968, reprinted in a revised version, Cairo. 1976. 

20) Georg GRAF, GCAL, I, Vatican 1944, pp. 380-388. The often important manuscripts 
of the Coptic monasteries are for example not included. 

21) For the version translated from Syriac, as well as references to his earlier studies, 
Sec Joseph-Marie SAUGET, Une traduction arabe de la collection d'apophthegmata patrum de 
Enanishó (CSCO 495), Peeters, Louvain, 1987. 
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process of translation and transmission except the short analysis of an Arabic 
version written in Coptic script published by Burmester”. 


tn his contributions Sauget identified and analyzed two different Arabic 
versions of apophthegmata representing translations of Greek texts, one of 
which he could locate at the monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai, and one at 
the monastery of St. Symeon near Antioch. The first is preserved in a very 
important manuscript, Strasbourg 4225, described already in the early 20^ c, 
by the Danish scholar Oestrup?. The manuscript contains not only a recen- 
sion of the apophthegmata, but also numerous other monastic texts by or at 
least attributed to St. Basil, Abba Isaiah, Mark the Hermit, St. Ephraim, St. 
Nilus of Ancyra and St. John Climacus. It is the text of this manuscript that 
was studied and edited by Jean Mansour in a thesis that has unfortunately not 
been published". Sauget was able to establish that the Arabic text was most 
probably translated in the monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai sometime be- 
fore the year 900. For the first part of the Arabic text Sauget draws the con- 
clusion, based on the order of the chapters, that it is based on an early Greek 
systematic recension different from, and earlier than the one represented by 
the Latin translation and the recent edition by Guy. For the latter part con- 
taining anonymous sayings the Arabic version seems, according to Sauget, 
to depend on a later stage of the development of the Greek text. In a recent 
article prof. Chiara Farragiana, who is working on an edition of the earliest 
Greek alphabetic-anonymous collection, demonstrated that not only Stras- 
bourg 4225, but also a few other Arabic manuscripts contain what must have 
been a Sinaitic Arabic recension”. She also identifies in the article a few 
Greek manuscripts of the recension upon which the Arabic seems to be 
based. 


A testimony to the second Arabic version based on the Greek is ana- 
lyzed by Sauget in an article on the 11" century manuscript Par ar. 276 con- 


22) O.H.E. KHS-BURMESTER, “Further Leaves from the Arabic MS. in Coptic Script of 
the Apophthegmata Patrum", BSAC 18 (1965-1966), pp. 51-53. 

23) See J. OESTRUP, « Uber zwei arabische Codices sinaitici der Strassburger Universi- 
täts- und Landesbibliothek", ZDMG 51 (1897), pp. 453-471, Joseph-Marie SAUGET, “La Col- 
lection d'Apophthegmes du manuscrit 4225 de la Bibliothèque de Strasbourg", OCP 30 
(1964), pp. 485-509 and Jospeh-Marie SAUGET, “Le Paterikon arabe de la Bibliothèque Am- 
brosienne de Milan L /20 Sup”, in Atti della Accademia nazionale dei Lincei. Memorie. 
Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, s. VII, 29 (1987), pp. 473-516. 

24) Jean MANSOUR, Homélies et légendes religieuses. Un florilège arabe chrétien du X 
5. (Ms. Starsbourg 4225). Introduction et édition critique (Thèse dactyl.), Strasbourg, 1972. 

25) FARAGGIANA (2002). 
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taining à collection of several monastic texts, among them the latter part of 
an alphabetical-anonymous series of apophthegmata, closely paraileled by 
the series of anonymous sayings edited in Greek by Francois Nau“. The Ar- 
abic translation must have been done in the last decades of the tenth century 
in a Melkite context. Several later Sinai manuscript identified by Sauget con- 
tain the same recension. 


As for the Arabic version based on a Syriac collection Sauget summa- 
tized his findings, first published in a number of articles, primarily in Le 
Muséon, in his volume in CSCO". Choosing the MS bar a. 253 Sauget 
shows that in contrast to the Arabic recension represented by Strasbourg 
4225, this Arabic recension is made up of two originally separate series of 
sayings organized alphabetically and a final series of anonymous sayings. 
Although the collection arranges the sayings according to the alphabetical 
order of the name of the fathers, as in the Greek alphabetic collections, in- 
troducing the alphabetical sections with Arabic transcriptions of the Greek 
letters, the pieces attributed to any given father are presented in a completely 
different order. Comparing the Arabic text with the systematically organized 
Syriac version of Enanishô, Sauget could prove that one of the Arabic series 
is based on the Syriac version, but rearranged alphabetically by placing the 
sayings of each individual father according to the order of the chapters to 
which they belong in the Syriac. He moreover shows that text is closer to the 
version presented by Budge than the one given in Bedjan’s edition. On the 
basis of the spelling Sauget also concludes that this rearrangement must have 
been done in Arabic, not in Syriac. Since we have not yet identified any Ar- 
abic ms that contains an Arabic translation of the Syriac version arranged in 
the same manner as the Syriac, it seems as if the rearrangement was done in 
the same process as the translation. Moreover it is evident that the Arabic ed- 
itor who alphabetisized the translation of the Syriac must have known Greek. 


This series translated from Syriac must subsequently have been com- 
pared to the Greek alphabetic collection, or more probably an Arabic version 
of it, and the sayings missing in the version based on the Syriac systematic 
collection, have then been added making up a new series of additional mate- 
rial. As for the Arabic recension used in the series complementing the one 
translated from Syriac, Sauget came to the conclusion that it is of the same 
een a wig E 


_ 26) Joseph-Marie SAUGET, “Le Paterikon du manuscrit arabe 276 de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale de Paris”, Le Muséon 82 (1969), pp. 364-404. 
27) Joseph-Marie SAUGET, Une traduction arabe de la collection d'apophthegmata pa- 
frum de "Enanishó (CSCO 495), Peeters, Louvain, 1987. 
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recension as the one represented in Mingana ar. 120a, which constitutes an 
Arabic version based on the Greek alphabetic collection represented by the 
ms. Coislin 232, a manuscript which according to Guy belongs to what he 
calls type C”. By comparing the Paris MS with a number of mss from Sinai, 
Sauget shows that the two series were first written down independently of 
each other and later combined. Despite its extremely interesting conclusion 
Sauget’s work seems to have been completely overlooked in studies of the 
apophthegmata, and especially in the discussion about the relation between 
the alphabetic-anonymous structure and the systematic structure of the text, 


In addition to these three Arabic recensions, of which two seem to have 
had their origin in St. Catherine’s monastery in Sinai, and all have a Melkite 
background, there is also evidence for a transmission of the apophthegmata 
in Egypt. We do not only have a large number of manuscripts with Arabic 
recensions of the apophthegmata in the libraries of the Coptic monasteries, 
but also the very interesting fragment of an Arabic version written in Coptic 
letters. 


ETHIOPIC 


Coming finally to the Ethiopic version we are in a very different situa- 
tion. Here a number of different Ethiopic collections of early monastic litera- 
ture including apophthegmata have been edited by Victor Arras in the 
CSCO”. But unfortunately the editions are generally based on a single or 
very few manuscripts and there is no accompanying analysis of the transmis- 
sion of the text and the relation of the various versions to each other. The on- 
ly detailed discussion of the Ethiopic text is the long review of Arras’ edition 
of the so called Ethiopic Paterikon by Sauget’. The text is an Ethiopic com- 
pilation made on the basis of several earlier Ethiopic monastic texts, includ- 
ing versions of the apophthegmata as well as other texts. On the basis of the 
spelling of names Sauget proves that the Ethiopic text of the apophthegmata, 





28) See Jospeh-Marie SAUGET, "Le Paterikon du ms Mingana Christian Arabic 1202", 
OCP 28 (1962), pp. 402-417. 

29) V. ARRAS, Collectio Monastica (CSCO 238-239), Peeters, Louvain, 1963; Pateri- 
con Aethiopice (CSCO 238-239), Peeters, Louvain, 1967; Ascetikon (CSCO 238-239), Pee- 
ters, Louvain, 1984; Geronticon (CSCO 238-239), Peeters, Louvain, 1986; Quadraginta his- 
toriae monachorum (CSCO 238-239), Peeters, Louvain, 1988. The fast is most probably an 
original Ethiopic composition. 

30) Joseph-Marie Sauer, "Un exemple typique des relations culturelles entre l'arabe- 
chrétien et l'éthiopien: un Paterikon récemment publié”, Problemi attuali di scienza e di cul- 
tura. IV congrsso internazionale di Studi etiopici, 1, Roma, 1974, pp. 321-388. 
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and probably also the other contents are based on Arabic sources, and even 
identifies two Arabic ms of two different recensions as being the sources for 
the two series of apophthegmata, namely Vat. ar. 566 for the first series in 
the Ethiopic text and Vat. ar. 77 for the second, thus relating the Ethiopic 
text to the Arabic recension based on *Enanishó's Syriac compilation. 


CONCLUSION 


A detailed study of the text and transmission of the apophthegmata in 
the Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic traditions is important for several reasons: 


1) It has become increasingly clear that due to the relatively late dates 
of the Greek manuscripts and the wide variety of versions existing in them, it 
is necessary to look at the early translations not only into Latin and Coptic, 
but also into Syriac in order to gain a better understanding of the first stages 
of the emerging apophthegmatic literature. But also later translations into 
Arabic and Ethiopic might be important since many of the Arabic recensions 
were made on the basis of early Syriac and early Greek texts that were later 
revised. The Ethiopic texts, based on Arabic sources may also be witnesses 
to old traditions. 


2) Given the fact that the apophthegmata are primarily educational ma- 
terial the specific use of them in the various oriental versions and the combi- 
nation of them with other material give important insights to the develop- 
ment of monastic teaching and training in the monasteries in the East. 


3) The establishment of how texts and translations were transmitted 
from one monastery or monastic centre is an important indication of cultural 
and religious contacts, and given the fact that the apophthegmata and most 
often the other monastic texts accompanying them, do not belong to a specif- 
ic confession, the transmissions of specific recensions and collections might 
also show to what extent, in which periods and for which purposes contacts 
between monasteries of different confessions were lively. 
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DENHO MAKDISI-ELIAS 
(1911-2008) 
THE LAST GIANT OF THE ARAMEAN POETS 


BY 
Dr. Assad SAUMA 


1, BACKGROUND 


Unlike English verse, Syriac verse form is not based on stressed and un- 
stressed syllables but counts the syilables in each verse-line without taking 
any consideration of the length or shortness of the syllables. 


Syriac poetic form has two categories: Li» madroshe (verse hymns) 
and ek mimre (verse homilies). Modern Syriac poetry has neglected the 
madroshe poetic form and nearly all modern Syriac poetry is only in the 
form of mimre. The poetry of our poet Denho M-Elias is entirely made up of 
poems in the form of mimre but the content is different. 


Before speaking about Malfono Denho M-Elias and his poetry, let us 
cast a quick look at West-Syriac poetry’ in the twentieth century and its de- 
velopment, and the milieu in which Denho M-Elias grew up and which 
formed his cultural and poetical background. 


At the end of the 19" century, the centre of the Syrian Orthodox Church 
was the Zaafaran Monastery near Mardin in southeast Turkey. When Sultan 
Abdulhamid IL acceded to the Ottoman throne (1876-1909) many changes 
Were to come: a series of massacres were directed against the Christians, but 
also political reforms began in the Ottoman Empire in 1908 when Abdulha- 
mid IT was compelled to institute reforms and to give minorities some rights. 
Under Sultan Resad (Mehmet V) (1909-1918), the slogans of liberty, broth- 
erhood and equality were to be heard. Syrian intellectuals took advantage of 
this reform and started schools and cultural activities in Amid (Diyarbakir), 
eo eS eS 


1) Our poet Denho belonged to the West Syriac tradition. 
__2} The Syriac Cheqqe family played a very important role in the Syriac culture and edu- 
Cation of the city of Amid and later in other cities at the end of the 19° century and in the be- 
ginning of the 20" century. 
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Mardin and other cities. They also published a Syriac periodical? in the 
Zaafaran Monastery and founded cultural associations. This Syriac renais- 
sance reached its zenith between 1913-1914. A few of the Syrians who were 
educated in these schools later became writers in Syriac or poets. With the 
outbreak of the First World War the Syrians in the area fell to brutal massa- 
cres (Sayfo) and were on the edge of extinction, while those who survived 
were in a traumatic situation. However, West-Syriac schools restarted after 
two decades in Syria and Lebanon and many Syriac Sudents who were edu- 
cated in them learnt Syriac language and literature; and a few of them be- 
came authors and poets of notable poetic sense. One of them is our poet 
Denho M-Elias. 


Most of the Syriac poetry which was composed during the twentieth 
century is still unpublished, but if we gathered all the Syriac poems of the 
20" century they would surely fill tens of volumes. However, some collec- 
tions were published, either during the lifetimes of the poets, as in the case 
with our poet Malfono Denho, or after the death of the poets. Most Syriac 
poetry was written by West-Syriac poets from the Syrian Orthodox group. 


Among the poets known during the 20° century and influencing our po- 
et to a large degree, we can count two, Naoum Fayeq of Amid and Yuhanon 
Dolabani. 


Naoum Fayeq of Amid(1868-1930), who was one of the pioneers of the 
Aramean cultural and national renaissance, influenced the Syriac poets who 
followed him through his new approach, namely writing about the Syriac 
culture and nation. Among Fayeq’s writings was a collection of Syriac po- 
ems‘. His poetry deals with love of the Syriac language and heritage, longing 
for the homeland, the historical vocation for the Syriac people to awaken, 
etc. He also translated parts of Omar Khayyam’s Rubá'iyát into Syriac’. 
Fayeq dominated Syriac cultural life and published his poems in Syriac 
magazines”. 


3) Al-Hikma (Hekmtho) came out from August 1913 — August 1914 in the Zafaran 
Monastery. It started again at St. Mark Monastery in Jerusalem 1927-1931; restarted again in 
Jerusatem in 1990 and is still in existence. 

4) His Poem-collection consists of 82 pages; it was published in New Jersey under the 
name Liste Dal Kei of Miles Las, bis, see Okin Monofar BARSOM, Adwa' ‘ala Adabinä 
al-Suryani al-Hadit, Beirut, 1991, p. 29. 

5) Okin Monofar BARSOM, Adwa' ‘ala Adabiná al-Suryäni al-Hadit, p. 29. 

6 Such as Kawkbo d-Madenho (The Star of the East) which he edited in Amid (Diyar- 
bakir), and Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia) in USA. 
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One of the classical poems by Fayeq that most Syriac students learnt by 
heart is his poem about Beth Nahrin (Mesopotamia) which begins: 
Zu Vie e ERC ROPE OBO die RS 
‘Mesopotamia! You are our homeland and we will not forget you until 
our death’. 


His poems and their themes influenced Syriac readers and students at 
that time. One such reader and student was our poet Denho M-Elias who was 
influenced by him to a large degree. In a poem about Malfono Naoum 
Fayeq, Denho commemorates his role in Syriac culture by saying: 

WA aS ESS pe yes le 

Va o Í IN hams a No rao 

Coe Sah Sg! 

EOS soa che asa ls 

Your memory stirs our longing for the earth of our lands, 
Kindles in our heart an eternal fire of hope, 
Stimulates us to take you as our idol, 
And to follow after your traces to reach unity’, 
* 


The other author and poet was, as already noted, Yuhanon Dolabani 
(1885-1969) of Mardin. Dolabani produced a collection of Syriac poems' 
with the same themes as those of Naoum Fayeq. Dolabani was Denho's Syr- 
iac teacher? in the early life of the latter, when he was at the Syriac school in 
Adana. Dolabani wrote a number of Syriac poems of nearly the same themes 
of those of Naoum Fayeq, a few of them became popular songs, when my 
uncle the late Syriac musician Gabriel Assad (1907-1997) composed fine 
tunes for them". Among Dolabani’s many writings is a Syriac book about 
the art of Syriac poetry under the name lla3-«e ‘Poetry’”’. 





7 Neshme d-Turo, p. 16. 

8 His poems were edited by Eliyo DARA and Tomas ISIK in Les ymar Le boat 
Tash'itho d-haye d-Yuhanon Dolabani "The life-story of Yuhanon Dolabani', Södertälje, 
2007, pp. 286-324. 

9) His other Syriac teacher was my uncle Shamosho Malké Assad (1890-1994) whose 
daughter Frida was married to Denho. 

, 10) One of them is L ps pe: (Sleep my beloved “son” sleep!). Dolabani wrote à 
Very impressive Syriac poem to commemorate Naoum Fayeq s role in Syriac cultural and na- 
tional life by saying: 
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Denho dedicates his last collection of poems, Fire Lgishoye, to Do- 
labani as a sign of gratitude, acknowledgement and recognition of his role in 
teaching Syriac and in the Syriac culture in the twentieth century; Denho 
says: 





Wop a Kate a EUR ci Heo His IES ns, Lao, Load ood, 


x Westy asie Lass, Mat woul aas blaam n eis Lx, 
wads Matias; cl fll. od LÉ, LAS waas gion Las, baazi 
Kid ia RS dre wats se Pal ASL 
e he Jo anor loses ad .1885-1969 


VENT caf, elata: clas, hia D use e SSS rai LAN 
Lois Léit Kasey 





“To the brilliant star that greatly appeared in the sky of the Syrian church 
in the 20^ century... The pride of teachers and glory of the fathers of our 
time, the last hermit of our time... Bishop Yuhanon Dolabani of Mardin 
this book, Fire Lgishoye, is dedicated as a present to his pure soul from 
his last student, to pay him back something of his unforgettable favour of 
his teaching and guiding the students of the schools of Adana and Bei- 
rut", 


These two men, Fayeq and Dolabani, were Denho’s intellectual idols in 
his undertaking to produce Syriac writings and to revive the language, and 
he attributed the start of a new Syriac cultural and national movement to 
them”. 


Other notable west Syriac poets in the twentieth century were: Jacob 
Saka (1864-1931) of Bartelle*, Patriarch Ignatius Ephrem Barsaum (1897- 





ESS he ba Ne SS paii loo Niana 
aie Le Ss os i ones ben Lien es loe Le | 


“He was like a trumpet of a loud voice for the sake of our nation 
and the Aramaic language of our forefathers. 
He was always trumpeting loudly in our community by saying: 
‘Wake up my brothers! It is enough to sleep and slumber”. 
My uncle Gabriel Assad composed a very fine tune to it. 
11) It was translated into Arabic and edited with the Syriac text by Barsaum Iyob, 
Aleppo, 1970. 
12) Fire Lqishoye, the dedication. 
13) Fire Lgishoye, p. 19. 
14) Jacob SAKA produced a collection of good Syriac poems, which was edited by Isaac 
Saka in Aleppo in 1968 and re-edited by him in 1999 in Beirut with the addition of new po- 
ems. It came out under the name lal» saan lano, las e ae keck ‘Selected poems of the 
priest Jacob Saka'. His poetry deals with the love of friends, divine wisdom, eulogies, etc: 
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1957)". Abdelmasih Qarabashi (1903-1983)'5, Patriarch Ignatius Jacob HI 


1912-1980)", Kyrillos Jacob of Inwardo (1912-1992), Paulus Gabriel 
(1912-1971), Yuhanon Salman (1914-1981), Yuhanon Qashisho (1918- 
20017", Eugin Barsaum (born 1928)", Severius Isak Saka (born 1931)”, 
Athanasius Ephrem Barsaum (born 1932)", etc. 


2. DENHO’S GROWTH AND EDUCATION 


Denho/Ghattas Makdisi-Elias was born in Mydiat in Tur Abdin 1911. 
When the storm of massacres known as the Sayfo hit the Syriac people in 
southeast Turkey during the First World War, Denho’s family fled from 
Mydiat to the village of Inwardo to defend themselves. In 1918, his family 
moved to Adana in Cilicia, where a couple of hundred Syrian Orthodox fam- 
ilies settled and started an elementary school and an orphanage for the Syriac 
children and the orphans of the Sayfo™. The child Denho began studying at 
this school together with other Syrian children”. A few of these children lat- 


even his country man Elias Shaaya of Bartelle has a little Syriac poem collection in 59 pages 
including 12 poems, edited by Isaac Saka, 1962. 

15) Patriarch Ephrem BARSAUM had 8 Syriac poems, hymns and homilies, published in 
the book keck ans aner, this was edited by Theophilos George SALIBA, Holland, 1989. 

16) His poem collection là-«». (Wine poetry) was edited in Sweden, 1997. 

17) He had a collection of Syriac poems under the name Law» lb ‘mimre mghabayo" 
(selected poems). Aleppo, 1959; it contains 36 in general long poems which were written in 
different occasions between 1928 and 1956, it is 99 pages. 

18) Kyrillos JACOB had a collection of good Syriac poems under the name lage, edited 
by Benjamin Atas in Holland, 1990; the collection contains 14 poems in 84 pages. 

19) The poems of both Paulus GABRIEL and Yuhanon SALMAN are not published yet. 

20) Yuhanon QASHISHO has a volume of Syriac poems, it was edited in Sweden under 
the title Ise lecker [bance (A treasure of mimre and verses), Jönköping, 1993. 

21) Eugin (Okin) BARSAUM published his poem collection lí, lox “The tree leaves in 
the Spring” in Central Falls (USA), 1978, and his lial “Autumn”, Central Falls (USA), 

22) Bishop Isak SAKA published his Poem collection Ku: “Joyful Hymns" in Beirut, 
1999; a second edition with additional poems was published in Baghdad (Iraq), 2007. 

, ,23) Bishop Athanasius Ephrem BARSAUM published a poem-collection under the name 
hans Í$ “Dew of dawn", Beirut, 1986. 

24) Denho's uncle, Saado MAKDISI-ELLAS, was one of the Syriac leaders in the city who 
established the Syriac orphanage and financed it. 

.… 25) My father Dawid ASSAD (1909-1978) and my uncle, the late Syriac musician, Ga- 
briel Assap (1907-1997), were pupils in this school at the same time as Denho started in it; 
my older uncle Malke ASSAD (1890-1994) was a teacher of Syriac and taught Denho during 
his first years in this school. 
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er became Syriac poets and authors. However, because of political prob- 
lems in the area, this school was closed in 1920 and the Syriac community in 
the city of Adana fled. Denho’s family, together with other families, settled 
in Damascus. When his father Tuma Makdisi-Elias died in 1921, Denho 
moved to Lebanon and was enrolled in the newly established Syrian Ortho- 
dox Orphanage and school in Khandaq al-ghamiq in Beirut, where he stud- 
ied Syriac, Arabic and French. Denho fell victim to a severe illness and re- 
tumed to Damascus. Following his recovery, he joined the French Institute 
in Damascus and deepened his knowledge of French and Arabic”, 


During 1932-33 he worked as a teacher in the Syriac school in Damas- 
cus. In the summer of 1933, he got a good position in the customs service in 
Syria, in which he served until his retirement in 1962, by which time he was 
a senior officer. 


From 1937-1950, when he was stationed in Aleppo, Denho was ap- 
pointed as a supervisor of the Syriac language in the Syriac elementary 
schools in the city. He also established, together with his friends Malfono 
Elias Shilazi and Malfono Shekri Dragchi, a Syriac monthly magazine 
known as (sai Ka» Sefro suryoyo”, which appeared in both the Syriac and 
Arabic languages, but only for four years from 1943-47. Denho was the 
main editor of the Syriac section. 


In 1980, Malfono Denho moved to Brazil to join his family. He lived 
there until his death on the 2 of May 2008. 


*Denho's Aramaic thought 


Denho was an avid reader of literary works, spending much of his free 
time reading Syriac literature and the history of Syriac literature. He also 
read both Arabic and French literature. His knowledge of these three was 
considerable. In addition to his love of Syriac literature, Denho was a lover 
of Syriac history too. He told me once that he read much about the history of 
the Middie Eastern peoples and read most of the history books that he came 





26) Among the children of this school in Adana who later became poets or writers in 
Syriac prose, we count Paulus GABRIEL (1912-1971), Yuhanon SALMAN (1914-1981), 
Abrohom SAUME (1913-?), bishop Athanasius YESHU‘ (1909-1995), and our poet Denho. 

27) In this period Denho played football with the Syriac football team in Damascus, my 
father Dawid AssAD was the founder of this first Syriac football team and was a player in it. 

28) It is also known under the name Al-Nashra al-Suryaniya. My father Dawid ASSAD 
was its correspondent in the city of Kamishli. 
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across. He also told me that discussing literature and history was his favour- 
ite pastime” A 

His reading of Syriac history and the works of old Syriac writers formed 
his national culture and Aramaic thought. Denho believed that the Syrians are 
the descendants of the Arameans and the Syriac language is the Aramaic lan- 
guage: his statement about the Aramean origin of the Syrians is obvious in his 
introductions to his Poem-Collections. He uses such terms as pat hd, äi “the 
lands of the Arameans"?, pity Kis "the children of Aram", p Aram"? GS 
Vf "our Aramaic language", Iss! (oye “our Aramaic culture”, 


P 
“We the Arameans", ais g- “we the Syrians Arameans”*, Se 









(uS 
“Aramaic language", lies! Klee “Aramaic culture”, Cd Los “Aramean 
readers"? and Liaw Leif Leo “the Syrian Aramean mind", etc. 


In an interview with our poet which was made only a few months before 
his death, and is available in his Poem-Collection Gas, lila “the last fruits”! 
Denho speaks about the Aramean origin of the Syrians and criticises those 
who began using new untraditional names for this people. He says: “Since the 
early ages of Christianity we were known as Arameans”*?. Being well ac- 
quainted with the Syriac Aramean history and identity which is obvious in the 
old Syriac writings, Denho criticises the new-created “Assyrian” name and the 
“Assyrian movement" which arose in the beginning of the 20^ century by say- 
ing that it uses a “wrong interpretation of history’. When he was asked if he 


29) In the mid-20" century, he used to criticise other Syriac writers whose knowledge 
and analysis of history was, in his view, not correct, especially those few who preferred to call 
themselves ‘Assyrians’. Their postulations, he said, were not built on a solid basis. (See his 
Poem collection Fire Lgishoye, p. 22). 

30) Bugone, pp. 77, 79, 80; Tawgone, pp. 112, 114; or only p 4-5 “Aramea”, Bugone, p. 79. 

31) Tawgone, p. 43. 

32) Bugone, pp. 8-9. 

33) Bugone, pp. 72, 75; ‘Elowe, p. 61. 

34) 'Elowe, p. 52; Fire Laishoye, p. 162. 

35) Bugone, p. 72. 

36) Fire Lgishoye, p. 162; Bugone, p. 87. 

A M Bugone, pp. 77, 79, 80; Tawgone, pp. 112-115; Fire Lgishoye, p. 102; Neshme d- 
uro, p. 4. 

38) Bugone, p. 77; Fire Lgishoye, p. 167. 

39) Bugone, p. 89; Fire Lgishoye, p. 165. 

40) Fire Lqishoye, p. 151. 

41) This interview with our poet DENHO was made by Zakay JosEeH a few months be- 
fore his death and was published in his poem-collection, Fire Lgishoye, pp. 17-23. 

42) Fire Lgishoye, p.22. 

43) Ibid., p. 21. 
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had been a member of this movement he answers: “1 didn’t join the Assyrian 
movement because it does not rely on solid historic and cultural bases" ^^, “The 
Assyrian empire, when collapsed, was completely mingled and absorbed into 
the Aramean culture which dominated the Middle East’. In an answer to an- 
other question he says: *The word Assyrian was attached to the eastern Ara- 
mean people... These people are actually the Arameans of the East ^s. He 
concludes this interview by saying: *My message to the Aramean people is 
never to forget their original language, culture, and their love to Beth Nahrin 
(Mesopotamia). They should be proud to be Arameans™”, 


Denho's national Aramaic thought enables us to better understand his 
background and his poetry. 


3. RETURN TO SYRIAC LANGUAGE AND POETRY 


After his settlement in Brazil, his involvement in Syriac literary activity 
flourished anew and his gift of writing Syriac poetry awoke after ca 40 years 
of sleep and developed quickly to the highest level, where it remained until his 
death. 


After 40 years of being passive towards Syriac, Denho felt guilty that he 
had done wrong and he was conscience-stricken and filled with a feeling of 
guilt, namely for not writing in Syriac. During this period many Syrians em- 
igrated to Europe and left their traditional villages and towns empty. Denho 
looks around and finds the Syriac language is weaker, it has left its tradition- 
al home and emigrated with the Syrians, and its modern literature has be- 
come poor. He felt remorse and wrote a poem wondering what has happened 
to Syriac after all these years and confessing his guilty role because he did 
not write anything in this long period. The poem which treats this situation 
and personifies this period is a kind of begging the pardon of the Syriac peo- 
ple to release his heavy heart, it is called H 2e X Nasi; LS (My fathers’ lan- 
guage I am returning to you)". He says: 









44) Ibid., p. 22. 
45) Ibid., p. 40. 
46) Ibid. 


47) Ibid., p. 23. 
48) Bugone, pp. 22-23. 
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LC skal de SS of Lis es XS 
LES eds pit ela LE 


tite Waal EL 
Lead ka yX kan bake 


My language! Shall [ weep over you or mourn over my stupidity? 
In the earth of Eden your roots sprouted and exalted your head 
But where shall [ look for you now 
In which country have you settled or rested? 

* 


TRS yoy US Nae vse Buf ai 

Mh nop Sado pre we eral pr 

You are scattered and lying far apart in all directions in the world 
Your blood is shed and the pieces of your body thrown in every corner. 
* 

CSS, ate Es LL Lat 
Lal hf Lian a aias, Liag of 
Li. ys où wa ac ol So Lun as d 

Les -X buse pif oLaf Loy X os 


O my language! Where are you hidden? Are you in the cracks and dark- 
ness of nights? 
Or you are hung in the domiciles neighbouring the Sun? 
Or in heaven in the words of Jesus of Nazareth? 
Woe to me! Where is your Seed T have gone strayed. 


dE [| qM QUID Bice 
MA T wot sait, Mite vias 





ue ohio Ee 


My language! You have become a stranger in your widespread country 
and home 
Your disgruntled children who changed themselves and denied your glory 
Oppressed you, expelled you from your home and distanced themselves 
from you. 
The tyrants added to their oppression and stole your abode. 
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Lis eme asi Se of LS pis 
Lis Lab Las oS BS Le où RS 
WAT os pans NS BY AS Las oo 
ies EE 
My language! If I weep over you or you weep over me, this is a disaster 
Which has no end, no medicine and no rest. 
May be it is better to me to mourn over myself with grieving songs. 
How could | sin and forsake your glory to become decayed? 
* 


LÉ in Late lacs 
ECHTER 
Liu lol Rae yo -X sien wad 
Lise SOLS af ee 
O living martyr! 1 think of you and feel shame 
I have killed you with my hands and before your coffin I mourn 
1 hope you will be merciful and forgive me my stupidity 
Because 1 am returning to you anew with a stricken-conscience. 
* 
gc Yo tay c Ie co Nas 
af I kt SEK Sas 
Piles Rye Nase Laan Nass 
WS MY Loads Lalas Cie 25 pare 
Because wherever you emigrated, you left your traces 
And a beating in every heart, even you have gone far, 
In every wisdom and in every knowledge there is your favour. 


Your remoteness is near and you will return to resurrection. 
* 


In his new home in Brazil, Denho's Syriac poetry acquired a new hori- 
zon. From his new place of settlement in Sao Paulo he looked back at the 
Aramean homeland with much longing and this kindled the poetical fire in 
his heart that lasted until his death. The great distance caused his love of his 
people and Syriac culture and language to explode with old memories of and 
nostalgia for the days when he was still a little boy in Tur Abdin and Adana, 
or a man in Damascus, Beirut, Aleppo, etc. These personal feelings stirred in 
him his poetic gift, after a long break of about 4 decades, and he wrote of 
what he felt and suffered in his new home. This outpouring of energy result- 
ed in five volumes of poems, published between 1988 and 2007. The first 
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was edited by Bishop Julius Yeshu* Cicek in the Netherlands and the four 
others were edited by Bishop Yuhanon Abrohom in Aleppo. They are: 

1. Excl ‘Tawgone’ (anxieties), Holland, 1989. This was the first vol- 
ume. and it contains 33 poems. Some of these poems are old and were writ- 
ten when he was young: two poems were written in 1928, one in 1929, five 
in 1930, three in 1931, two in 1933, two in 1934, two in 1943, one in 1944. 
The other poems were written in Brazil, one in 1983, three in 1985, six in 
1986, five in 1987, while one poem is undated. 
a3 ‘Bugone’ (complaints), Aleppo, 1994, containing 10 poems. 

3 **Elowe' (daydreams), Aleppo, 1996, with 13 poems. 

4. Nagy aus *Neshme d-Turo’ (breezes of the mountain), Aleppo, 2001, 
25 poems. 

5, Lia Kia ‘Fire Lgishoye’ (the last fruits), Aleppo, 2007, 18 poems. 







In recognition of his poetry in Syriac and work to modernise Syriac, he 
was awarded the Aram Prize in Aramaic language and literature in Stock- 
holm 1994”. 


* Translation into Syriac 


Denho translated literary works from French into Syriac, both prose and 
poetry, his aim being to modernise the Syriac language and to revive it. He, 
together with his friend Malfono Paulus Gabriel, translated the French novel 
Paul and Virginie? by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (1737-1814) from French 
into Syriac, the translation being published in Beirut in 1955. This was his 
first published work in addition to the articles that were published in the 
magazine Sefro Suryoyo. One of his aims in translating this novel was to 
create the genre of the novel in Syriac. Denho comments how Syriac is lack- 
ing in novels, in this context he says: 

sas LES Kä y pm LUI Line ihe for 


ahas ig te Le Lice Bat pli Liles Ka -Ebo 








. 49) As an appreciation for his poetry and other writings Denho was awarded medals and 

prizes, among them: 

1. Mar Ephrem medal of the Syrian Orthodox Church by its patriarch Ignatius Zakkai 

T, Damascus, 1992. 

2. Medal of the Association of Syriac Language, Beirut, 1994. 

3. The Aram Prize in Aramaic language and literature, Stockholm, 1994. 
50) Paul and Virginie is a novel by Jacques-Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, first pub- 
lished in 1787. The novel's title characters are very good friends since birth who fall in love 
but sadly die when their ship is shipwrecked. 
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ids oo Sf of man Oise! Noh em, ba 
‘It is regrettable to see that our S; language is lacking in modern nov- 
els that depict the human being in his beauty and activity, depict natural 
and domestic life, and human feetings such as love, longing, sorrow, im- 
agination, etc. The narrative art is not available in Syriac or it is lost?! 
Another aim of this translation was to achieve a linguistic modernization 
of Syriac as he said: *We have tried to give modern thoughts and mean- 
ings to Syriac words... "7. 








He worked together with other Syriac authors using Syriac in new cul- 
tural themes and new subjects and contexts; a new movement was started to 
push Syriac out of its traditional religious milieu which dominated most of 
its texts, he says: “We wanted to modernize our language and extend it out 
of its religious context, into a broader, more modern and contemporary con- 
text, Paul and Virginie was the start of the movement into the road of mod- 
ernization"?. 


In addition to this novel, he translated a number of poems by the French 
poets Théophile Gautier (1811-72), Alphonse de Lamartine (1869-90), Louis 
Duchosal (1862-1901) and others. 


4. DENHO'S SYRIAC POETRY 


Of his involvement in Syriac poetry, Denho says: “I was interested in 
Syriac poetry and have responded to its call since my childhood”. His view 
of poetry, contrary to the traditional Syriac poets, is very special. He defines 
poetry as follows: 


pe Kioa Licks fe col enano! Las. 
con Kä, coll Se Pe KS Bote bise 





se 





“Poetry is a spiritual revelation which is born with man: it is instinctive 
and cannot be acquired by study or training, but by means of these it 
grows, flourishes, gains elegance and bears the desired fruits. It is, there- 
fore, a fine art that polishes the feelings, stirs the thoughts, gladdens the 
heart and relieves the mind’. He also says: ‘My poems are like my chil- 


51) Myatrutho, the introduction, p. 5. 

52) Ibid., p. 6. 

53) Fire Lgishoye, p. 18; Yuhanon Salman, for the same goal, also translated a French 
novel under the name Genevieve into Syriac, but it has not been published. 

54) His Poem-Collection Neshme d-Turo, Aleppo, 2001, the introduction, p. 1. 

55) Neshme d-Turo, p. 2. 
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dren, I love them all’**. This was how our poet Denho spoke, when look- 

ing back over his own poetry and poems, in response to a question about 

whether he had any preferences among them. 

Denho started writing poems when he was still a student” and over the 
last three decades, and particularly after the death of the poet Malfono Qa- 
rabashi in 1983%, he was considered the greatest Aramean poet of the time 
and the last giant of Syriac poetry. Among other Syriac poets he is distin- 
guished by his overwhelming emotions of love, his strong nostalgia for his 
childhood and for the old times when he lived in his homeland - he had a 
passion for everything that belonged to that period. He also loved nature pas- 
sionately, as the Romantic poets did. Much of his poetry is suffused with 
feelings of pure love for his people and his Syriac language and heritage, but 
also displays strong feelings of sorrow, anxiety, loneliness and hope. The ti- 
tles of his poetic volumes Tawgone, Bugone, ‘Elowe, Neshme d-Turo are 
themselves poetical and reveal the nature of the contents of his poetry. He 
also explains that it was his love of the Syriac Aramaic language that made 
him a poet”. 


Denho is a very special emotional poet whose poems reveal his character 
and his high culture: he carries in his heart great passion for his homeland and 
for the Syriac language, which he mastered completely. He took all these feel- 
ings with him to Brazil, where he lived the last three decades of his life. How- 
ever, his life in Brazil, far from his homeland and people, was marked by lone- 
liness, estrangement and exile and caused his feelings to burst forth and find 
their way into his poems. His poems, therefore, speak in a voice filled with 
emotion and seize the attention of readers from the first moment of reading. 
His emotional language has a great effect on his readers, who sympathise with 
him when they read his poems of exile and distress, specially his poems fe (a 
poet), lxx. (a column), Loops (reflexion), ls! LS (the language of the forefa- 
thers), Ka Las (the death of an eagle), labs a; KA (my old harp), ia, (ex- 
ile), suf ps kd (and you are still in life), Ja (my pains), lel; lle» (the 
death of a poet), etc. 





rs PS PE 


56) An interview with Denho published in his poem collection Fire Lqishoye, p. 17. 
57) Ibid., p. 17. 
58) Denho considers him ‘the Syriac poet of the 20" century”; Fire Lqishoye, p. 18. 
59) Ibid., p. 18. 
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a. Romanticism in his poetry 


A few of Denho's poems” remind us of the Romantic poets. His poems 
showing his preference for nature and passion, speak of his deep feelings, 
emotions and imagination, and his concern with his ideal rather than reality. 
With the help of his imagination, Denho tries to fly far away from his every- 
day life in Sao Paulo, which is like a large prison to him, to go back to the 
old days of his childhood in the country of his fathers, and tries to create a 
new kind of poetry that emphasises intuition over reason and the pastoral 
over the urban. By means of talking to flowers®' and birds he tries to create 
his own romantic world of poetry which is freed from the chains of old age 
and its illnesses and pains and the chains of the monotonous voice of his life, 
He discovered his Romantic world by writing about nature and its flowers; 
about his village”, the home of his parents, the harvesters? and their joyful 
songs during his childhood, etc. All these things relieved the monotony of 
his everyday life in the modern society of the gigantic city of Sao Paulo. 
However, from his poems we may understand that his life in Sao Paulo, far 
from the simple land of his imagination, was full of loneliness, sorrow and 
depression, and engendered in him a great longing for his childhood and its 
dreams. Nature, with its beautiful trees, flowers and birds is his consolation 
and comfort. This attraction began as a reaction against the prevailing 
movements of the day. We read the following stanza from his poem Béi: ÍL; 
“The valley of the forefathers” to see how he loves the country life, 


USS Lay Log Dx (xj Léo LS „5 





Lët Zä bro 
SL, fes el Loto Kod soif 


When I was a boy, as a shepherd I loved 
to follow behind my sheep in the valleys, 
And before darkness attacks me 


60) Such poems as +live “My village” (Tawgone, pp. 28-29), les liad "The holy 
mountain” (‘Elowe, pp. 4-6). 

61) In his poem Les “Tranquility” (Tawgone, pp. 69-70); > is “The children of na- 
ture" ('Elowe, pp. 13-14). 

62) In > lice “My village” (Tawgone, pp. 28-29); lest; J “The valley of my forefa- 
thers” (Tawgone, pp. 26-27). 

63) In los Kaas “Breezes of the Mountain”, pp. 1-3. 

64) Tawgone, pp. 26-27. 

65) Tawgone, p. 26. 
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I return to the river to wash my sheep in it. 
D 


And the following stanza which is a pastoral scene that portrays the 

country life in a sentimental way: ` e 
done e Lx 

aiora we cios 
PO ES Ks 


Mns. oil SS 








And a shepherd carrying his crook 
Is very proud of his flute, 
He calls his sheep and they | guter 
To his fine melodies”. 


Also in the following poem which is called “the Children of nature" his 
Romantic feelings are expressing themselves clearly: 
LS | Beare eu 
Hais wier kg of Lei eam 
Lipset of adis ku EE 
Ka Auf ado X ka ied whois 





The Children of Nature 


O beautiful blossoms, birds and grass, the children of nature! 

I emanated from you; even though 1 am distinguished from you in my body 
However, there is a relationship and association between you and me 
And in my heartbeats there is a fellowship between you and me. 

D 


O flowers I talk to you with [my] feelings and emotions, 
When I smell the breezes of your scent in the early moming 
And when I listen to your charming speech 
My distress disappears and 1 become united with you in spirit. 
D 


In the first beginning of the dawn when I awake on the melodies 
Of the birds of [my] garden which urge me to awake, 
To you o blossoms my mind tums with joy 
And looks forward to a meeting with you without being satisfied with a vision. 
* 


c — 7 — À. 
66) Tawgone, p. 29. 
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When I am afflicted with thoughts 
A fine and alluring emotion springs out of my soul 
And meditates that I may be a blossom or a green herb 
Or a bird among the children of this nature. 
* 


O flowers! I envy the birds 
When they arrive before me to meet you in the morning. 
I have much desire in the twilight and at the sunset 
To be blessed with your beautiful appearance as the last thing 1 meet. 
D 


Your appearance presents rest (serenity) to everyone who looks at you 
And takes away sorrow from one’s heart as in magic 
And within a secret sign lifts his mind above the material world 
It is an example of a life of tranquillity and good ethics?". 


b. The form of his Syriac poems 


Malfono Denho’s Syriac poetry is in the form of mimre: he wrote his 
poetry entirely in the dodecasyllabic metre, which has 12+12 syllables. This 
verse metre is traditionally associated with the name of the great Syriac poet 
Mar Jacob of Serug (d. 521). 


Malfono Denho’s poems are divided into stanzas. The numbers of stanzas 
in each poem varies between five and twelve. However, most of his poems 
(13) consist of 8 stanzas; followed by poems of 7 stanzas and 9 stanzas (12 
poems each). Third place is occupied by poems of 10 stanzas (10 poems). 
There is only one poem of 25 stanzas: it is about the Syriac scholar Jacob of 
Edessa (d. 708) whose 1300" anniversary of his death we celebrate this year. 


His technique is that each stanza consists of 4 verse-lines and has the 
same rhyme, while only the last stanza in each poem consists of two verse- 
lines and works as an epilogue. 


The usage of different numbers of stanzas has no special meaning, be- 
cause various themes are treated in nearly all poems irrespective of their 
length. There are: 


3 Poems of 2 stanzas: Kis Jä fhe Wis 
6 Poems of 3 stanzas: Le :pecsf Lasd Bag 
5 Poems of 4 stanzas: ka» Ks Los, hasl, Had) : 









Ken wiel KS As rimane 


ee Ven malls dda Bel 








June 


67) ‘Elowe, pp. 13-14. 
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8 Poems of 5 stanzas: alain Bas, lise Hoc Ee Lus Rol iiia ilias Na. 
An E dames Ee ag 

10 Poems of 6 stanzas: mis hy Luo "ke nÀ hoas Mas 
gx RES LE ae Lë ds 

12 Poems of 7 stanzas: Jon 
Has an, Laine bane LX Zen Loon 

13 Poems of 8 stanzas: , Kr E 5 dA. 
us, Loc SS TES alias sho Le dn XE 

12 Poems of 9 stanzas: :ble :pey bal occae NS ul dan Ek kan Nhe. 
Mi wé ama Kod Magy Meds HRS Ad po ule dai Ven lange 
iren 

6 Poems of 10 stanzas: s» e» SS IX bat; Le zech pata LoS JA 
(Lis qo) Reie Beas: (Linse go) L Na bawd 

5 Poems of 11 stanzas: $ed eel SS Sof dioi Has Lar 

3 Poems of 12 stanzas: Kiser fe! amas les poys prof Beige SS Mes 
nem 

2 Poems of 13 stanzas: al! p eS ws. Nef tel 

2 Poems of 14 stanzas: al :poysd pia? Legs Ss Her az 


The single poem consisting of 25 stanzas is lee, Kas 


















5. THEMES IN HIS SYRIAC POETRY 


a. About Syriac language, culture, country and people 


Denho had loved the Syriac language since his early years and contin- 
ued to love it throughout his life. He declared that it was his love of the Syri- 
ac language that made him a poet*, and led him to study deeply and master 
it and its literature. His continuing engagement with Syriac and thinking of 
its problems, situation and future resulted in the production of all his Syriac 
poetry and other writings. Being an untraditional poet and author he wanted 
to modernise the Syriac language and liberate its poetry from the bonds of 
traditionalism and to extend it beyond its dominant religious context into a 
broader, more modern and contemporary one”. His translating of Paul et 
Virginie from French into Syriac, in collaboration with his friend Paulus Ga- 
briel (1912-71), was the start of a movement which would be carried on and 


i m) 


68) An interview with Denho is published in his poem collection Fire Lgishoye, p. 18. 
69) Fire Lgishoye, p. 18. 
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would continue down the road towards modernisation". His Syriac corre- 
spondence with Malfono Abrohom Nuro to discuss Syriac Zeg shows 
his high capability to create new Syriac words for new usages’ 


His love of Syriac language and his engagement with it is expressed in 

poems such as Li yo X lal; LS “My fathers” language I am returning to 
E 
you". 


His love of the Syriac Aramean nation stirred him to write such poems 
as in Auf B Als "and you are still in life"?, LSY “a tree, Wan “ “a 
pearl", [e Ka" "a song about the nation””®, Lt RS -e “the one whom I 
love", fis wis “the children of the country", Ial; KS “the home of the 
forefathers”””. Let us read a stanza from his poem Bha longing"? about his 
love of the Syriac nation to see how he writes about it: 
BS lof ta- Ú poba Ish, tsat Bet 
[v Cape Wäi & S fe 
K la. Me ee coli 


DE Loi, sise oglas Í 





The love of one’s country (nation) never fades away or wears out; 
Neither falls, nor misfortunes or killing can spoil it. 
It is natural and grows with man, 
It is immortal because it gets nourishment from the soul. 


Meade fare KA eX wid fao 





70) Ibid., p. 18; another great Syriac poet and prolific author who shared these goals of 
modernising Syriac and its poetry and successfully wrote many Syriac works was Malfono 
Ebed-Mshiho NAAMAN QARABASHE (1903-1983). Malfono Denho considered Qarabashi ‘the 
Syriac poet of the 20" century’ (Fire Lqishoye, p. 18). Among Qarabashi's writings we count: 
A series of 10 school books for teaching Syriac under the name Luis; Lie Herge d-Qeryono 
which are still used in teaching Syriac everywhere, a Syriac grammar in 4 parts for school 
pupils, collections of Syriac poems, collections of Syriac stories, he translated ca 8 literary 
books into Syriac. 

71) Abrohom NURO used to consult him in his Syriac neologisms for his book 
Tawldotho (1997), (see Fire Lgishaye, pp. 87-109, 112-116, 122-133, 136-152). 

72) Bugone, pp. 22-23. 

73) Bugone, pp. 8-9. 

74) Bugone, pp. 14-15. 

75) Bugone, pp. 20-21. 

76) Bugone, pp. 20-21. 

77) Tawgone, pp. 24-25. 

78) Tawgone, p. 32. 

79) Fire Lgishoye, pp. 36-37. 

80) Tawgone, pp. 74-75. 
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Vaio Le Bio eo a SS kx 
LS fe Liens by KS oe RE 


La, RS o Kee Da 





Nation is not only a ground, an earth or a dwelling-place, 
It is not only meadows, forests, dry lands and rivers 
But it is a fine feeling, which cannot be limited or annihilated, 
and beats in the heart and lives in it until death. 


He explains in another stanza that the spirit of the nation chases him all 
the time, we read”: 





fag thats theo, e 
ja Le thos aso pouf SX 
A Les Loasa cof X Les 
aba wal IC pS; Fa Sf 
The spirit of my beloved nation goes around me 
night and day, and in every moment stirs my thoughts 
and encourages me to retum to the place of my people 
but the years (of old age) press me, afflict me and sadden my days. 
In another poem called Ly, fis] “The empty mountain"? he writes about 
the strong longing for the village of his.childhood and the memories that ap- 
pear in his mind by saying: 


FNS Las bima, AH a 

Hinges Lias eo S Lans of; 
Sa Los Lin heiss of 

sas ns eo gas lar 


Wat 





Tam longing to see my village sitting in peace on the top of a hill 
It is better for me than luxuries of the cities 
Also I am longing for the hay that the wind drives away from the fields, 
it is much preferable to me, more than perfumes of the capital cities. 
UA Kai pro Sr Ni Lo 
Lag Less pos dei pader 
Lis; pro; lanaco foilss 
Lao Baie ald; Lis aise lowe 





81) Tawgone, p. 75. 
82) Fire Lgishaye, p. 39. 
83) Fire Lgishoye, pp. 47-49. 
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I have a strong longing to see, before I die, 
our mountain full of populations and buildings 
Full of freedom and faith of the old times 
And rich of life in harmony, love and peace. 
Denho was well acquainted with Syriac culture and history and proud of 
it. His advice to the Syriac people was: ‘never to forget their original lan- 
guage and culture" 


b. Writings about himself 


In many of his poems Denho wrote about his life in exile, his suffering 
far away from his homeland, his feelings of loneliness, his longing for his 
village and old memories as in the poems: alano "retirement", Lider fsa! 
“a golden jubilee, LA “loss”; Date Li “ideas and cajolery™. Nests Naas, 
“the muse of a poet”*”, Laie la» “anxiety and hope”, etc. It i js not difficult 
to understand that he alludes to himself in poems as in Le”! in which he 
talks to a lily flower and asks it questions about its life. 


MI Les Laa S eM Le fautes of 
Les enar ie NS en lois 
Kaf Nao web 5 salio le 
Woes LAS Irae bie Bof las Kyle 
“O lily! What is that which forced you to choose residence in this country, 
Far away from all good and delicious things? 
Your friends are happy and pleased 
while you suffer bitterness and troubles in your dwelling place”. 
In his poem IL, “exile”, he speaks about his unhappy life in his new 
country, Brazil and how it caused him suffering. His longing of the country 
of the fathers plagued him and made him E as he says: 


Dee um», dis le x ou n 
Ho s 





84) Fire Laishoye, p. 21. 

85) Fire Laishoye, pp. 62-63. 
86) Fire Lgishoye, pp. 50-53. 
87) ‘Elowe, pp. 16-18. 

88) ‘Elowe, pp. 19-20. 

89) Neshme d-Turo, pp. 17-18. 
90) Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

91) Tawgone, pp. 69-70. 
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Je Ed Je, wn, GO Like 


In a coffin I have buried my days in exile 
I was never delighted even in the last dregs of my old age 
From place to place I am estranged, driven away and my ways scattered 
While my eyes look to the east of the Sun, my homeland. 


In his poem Le: “longing” he speaks about his life in exile and shows 
his feelings and longing for the lands of the forefathers, for his friends and 
relatives, as he says: 

Wad yoy Coed aiad LL Ko 
Kéiss banio li] esl Moan 
Will ich wide eS obi 8} 
Ke Hoo ones H a loo 
Far away on the other side of this world 
Ihave left my country, relatives and friends 
Whose specters have stayed in the depth of my conscience. 
Look! 1 chew their remembrances in my exile. 

He wrote about love in poems bas, Kit “the door of the beloved one”, 
Ka "diamond", Lies "separation, „Laa “my pains”, and fas “an ap- 
pointment ?; he also wrote about his love for his village” and for Tur Ab- 
din". 

In other poems he expresses his feelings of anxiety", sorrow'"*, long- 
ing", his psychological restlessness and uneasiness'?? in his mind about the 
situation of the Syriac language”'"*, 





92) Tawgone, pp. 74-75. 

93) Bugone. pp. 12-13. 

94) Tawgone, p. 33. 

95) Tawgone, pp. 47-48. 

96) Tawgone, pp. 64-66. 

97) Tawgone, pp. 67-68. 

98) As in his poem 3; lk.» “my village” (Tawgone, pp. 28-29). 

99) Tawgone, pp. 42-44. 

100) As in his poem Las “Inattentive” (Tawgone, pp. 76-77), and UJ œ “who are 
you o human being?” (Tawgone, pp. 78-79). 

101) For example his elegiac poems on the death of bishop Julius Jeshu* CICEK (Fire 
Lqishoye, pp. 40-41) and the death of his son Saad (Fire Lgishoye, pp. 33-35). 

102) As in his poem DÄ “longing” (Tawgone, pp. 74-75). 

103) As in He "pearl" (Bugone, pp. 20-21). 

104) As in poem Li 480 X fasi LS “my fathers’ language I am returning to you" (Bu- 
one, pp. 22-23). 
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In another poem aks œ; KES “my old harp”"® he speaks about his po- 
etic ability and how he is attacked by poetic floods which force him to write 
down all these feelings in poetry. He says: 

aM d tek LL xL 
IN» 5 ER. Lat SoS Ke 
What is the matter with you, o my harp, that you do not cease at an age 
over eighty, 
And until this day you produce fine melodies?'* 

In his poem fais 55 22 “my life in my old age”, which is one of the 
last poems that he wrote, he speaks about himself and explains how he is 
waiting for death'”: 

U Lens lo aen Soc Las Xs 
LLNS LS oe gr Hato od 
Ka, Leds lao [Sas Li wif es 
HE RS Les fx utes 
With a calm heart and without fear | am waiting 
For that visitor from the eternal world 


to meet him with peace and tranquility as a friend 
And follow with him to his world without complaint. 


€. About old Syriac cities/sites and personalities: 


Malfono Denho was well acquainted with ail the great old Syriac authors 
and the centres of Syriac education that have such illustrious names in Syriac 
history. He wanted to make use of them to influence the Syriac youth to en- 
gage itself in Syriac language and culture. Denho composed poems to com- 
memorate those great men and centres and to remind the youth to follow their 
legacy. We present here three of his poems on this subject: two on Edessa and 
Qenneshrin, and the third on the admired scholar Jacob of Edessa. 


1) Edessa 


The blessed city of Edessa which was the capital of the Syriac language 
and literature, has a special place in the hearts of the Syriac people every- 





105) Neshme d-Turo, pp. 17-18. 
106) Neshme d-Turo, p. 17. 
107) Fire Laishoye, p. 43. 
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where. The Edessan Syriac community was obliged to emigrate and leave 
their city in 1924. Edessa is empty of its original Syriac people today. 


Denho commemorated the blessed city of Edessa in a very fine Syriac 
oem consisting of 14 stanzas. The title of the poem is ‘Farewell Edessa’. He 
speaks of the city and the dark fate it faced; he speaks of Edessa’s role in 
Syriac language and culture, and how it produced great men and was a place 
for educated men and poets such as Bardaisan, Ephrem, Narsai, Rabula, etc. 
He also tells us of its fall to the conquerors, who killed its children. 


meine 
worsen pi Lab, of S nul o e 
soioasa off; Lao [rao licer of 
Baas eiit forno Bee Dol of 


samang SAM 
pS hele Sy 





Whom shall I blame, you or the times which deprived you of your pride? 
Or the calamities and hard blows which befell you? 
Or the distresses, schisms and heresies which tore your body? 
lam astonished at the events which you suffered, and do not understand your matter. 
* 


Woe unto the time which renounced you and denied your gifts 
Your gifts enriched the world of thought and your heirs. 
Generations disappear and generations come, but your glory is still lasting 
And your strings still retell the echo of your old voice 
* 


O city of kings and learning, what has happened to you? 
Ages have destroyed your holy temples and become ruins 
They changed your picture and made dirty your earth and despised your faith 
And dug in our heart a bloody wound in order not to forget you. 
* 


Civilisations and all peoples who mixed in you 
You were to them as a bridge to the light of thought, and they loved you 
Your first kings Maano and Abgar which ruled you 
Preached peace and tranquillity to everybody who took refuge in you 
D 


Your remembrance has flourished with the course of time 
Your fine melodies still ring in our ears unti] today 


eee = Ft, Ng oy 


108) Fire Lgishoye, pp. 29-32. 
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The melody of Bardaisan who was like a harp of sweet tunes 
And the great Ephrem, the harp of the Holy Spirit. 
D 


All Syrians everywhere are indebted to your kindness 
You were our foundation in culture and faith 
You will live forever and we will not forget until our death 
Your generous gifts and the preciousness of your heritage. 


2) Qenneshrin\® 


The monastery of Qenneshrin was one of the most known Syrian mon- 
asteries, students from other areas came and studied in it. The monastery and 
school of Qenneshrin was placed on the bank of Euphrates River on the op- 
posite side of the city of Jarablos in Syria. In 1931, Malfono Denho wrote a 
poem/song in commemoration of the famous school and Monastery of 
Qenneshrin where many Syriac scholars were educated. My uncle the late 
Gabriel Assad (1907-1997) composed a fine tune for this poem, which be- 
came very popular and was sung by the Syriac students in West Syriac 
schools. The aim of this poem was to let the Syriac students remember the 
golden age of Syriac literature and its great men. 











ints 
ira tandi y , E - 
Mei pie wës 

the a H SE ud 

L Si — 3) Rs LS e r 
S Lee Lie im I pouas 

pn mu $ Taa D 
Ve ien [mor 
LLL e Ae L el oo. ven iso 





109) The monastery and school of Qenneshrin was placed on the bank of Euphrates 
River on the opposite side of the city of Jarablos; it was founded around the year $30 and was 
in life till the 14° century. Seven of its students/monks became patriarchs in the Syrian Or- 
thodox Church. (Afrem BARSAUM, ai-Lulu al-Manthur, p. 513). 
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fh fol, Lo; ie CE bien 

Vë S9, ee LE DEN 

VE sh SL Xe wi A WN 

Noy Sg LL sal Lier mie oJ WSN 
Qenneshrin 


The monastery of Qenneshrin is the education place and tutor of the fa- 


O Qenneshrin! You were the nest of the eagles of all kinds of knowledge 
who guided the mind and enlightened it with the rays of thoughts 


Thanks to you the Syriac language reached the heights 
And was equipped with beautiful cloth against the arrogant ones 


In you, splendid peoples were educated and graduated, among them Ath- 
anasius Baldaya 
Jacob of Edessa, and our father Dionysius of Tel-Mahré. 


You were a school of wisdom and university of theology 
You were the head of virtues and the pride of the world 


We feel sorry for your old days and luminous time 
Alas for us that your greatness is buried in the ground 


3) Jacob of Edessa 


In 1994 Malfono Denho visited the ruins of the Tel Ada Monastery, 
built in 340 south of Qal‘at Sem‘än near Aleppo/Syria. The grave of Jacob 
of Edessa is there. At the time of the visit, nature was very beautiful, full of 
colourful flowers. Denho told me that when he stood near Jacob’s grave he 
got a strong inspiration to write this poem, which was composed in his mind. 
He called his poem ‘Spring of thought’, which is a title he gave to Jacob. 





Jl jen rent. @ slate, loits 





110) Tawgone, p. 31. 
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The spring of thought 
(Jacob of Edessa) 


1. O spring of thought, I have come to you after many generations 
to touch your spirit which hovers over these mountains, 
I wish you would look out through the windows of the old times 
to quench my thirst for the remembrances of your age. 
D 


2. You may look out from the world of spirit at the inhabitants of this place, 
or from the vaults of this wasteland, or from its rocks. 

Where are you hidden? Are you in the laps of distance or in this grave? 
Or have you chosen your residence in our mind and in the depths of our 
conscience? 

D 
3. Lhave come to meet you surrounded by flowers and blossoms of nature 
in this wilderness which is the home of silence and land of tranquillity 
amidst nightingales which accompany you with their sweet melodies. 
Do you hear the beating of our hearts in this moment? 

D 


4. Is it your soul that sprinkled dew on these sweet basils? 
And adomed your resting place with beautiful colours and iris? 
Or is it the Creator who prepared this garden for you among the earthly 


ones 
and sanctified your soul and prepared your residence among the divine 
ones? 


D 
5. [have come to obtain for my empty soul something from your source; 
anew flow and to take an example of your generosity, 
and to bow my head before you and to take a portion to be like you, 
but [ am very little creeping before your greatness. 


6. INFLUENCED BY BAR-HEBRAEUS 


Malfono Denho’s favourite Syriac author and poet was Gregorius Bar- 


Hebraeus (1226-86), who has a volume of poems to his name!!! 


. Denho read 


Bar-Hebraeus often and was influenced by him in his poetry both in form 
and content. He liked Bar-Hebraeus’s poetry and greatly appreciated it and 
used to read his poems whenever he had a chance, especially when he was in 
need of inspiration. Denho called Bar-Hebraeus I5; Si ‘our great Mal- 


111) lt was edited by DorABANt in Jerusalem, 1929; republished by Jeshu* CICEK in 


Holland, 1983. 
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fono"! ^ and lids, Li ‘the master of our Malfone’'"? and wrote five articles on 


Bar-Hebraeus, namely: Ven LS ‘Bar-Hebraeus, in short ^ aa, heto SS 
Lad pam ‘On Bar-Hebraeus's Poem of the Divine Wisdom’, Lisi. 
Mis xs eier, ‘Bar-Hebraeus’s poetry and eloquence”, el At änt Ja 
gp ‘Bar Hebraeus's mystic love poetry"""” and sell al et 3 JM ‘The 
banal verse-lines in Bar-Hebraeus's poetry”!"*. 


DH 


Malfono Denho told me once that every time he wanted to write some- 
thing in Syriac, he first read a few pages from Bar-Hebraeus’s book Le, Bis 
‘The Book of the Dove’ and only then did he write. He did so in order to get 
inspiration and to live in the beautiful milieu of Bar-Hebraeus’s Syriac lan- 
guage so that he could write in a like manner. 


The influence of Bar-Hebraeus on Malfono Denho’s poetry is seen on 
three levels: 


First, in the use of the same verse metre. Denho used the dodecasyllabic 
metre, just as Bar-Hebraeus did in most of his poems. 


Second in dividing the poem into stanzas. Denho used the form of poem 
which was used by Bar-Hebraeus, namely a poem consisting of stanzas and 
each stanza consisting of 4 verse-lines. 


Third in the use of rhyme. Denho used a special rhyme for each stanza, 
exactly as Bar-Hebraeus did in most of his poems”, Let us look at one of 
Bar-Hebraeus’s four verse stanzas with its own rhyme. The stanza is about 
life in exile. 

WS af east ee oti, LJ 
Lu ns NH oS, RSS 
Va Late Bany LJ Usel pis 
PON aA E d Kl 





112) Bugone, p. 73. 
113) Ibid., p. 74. 
114) Tawgone, pp. 107-111. 
115) Bugone, Aleppo, pp. 32-39. 
116) Bugone, pp. 40-46. 

....117) Ibid., pp. 47-50. It was first published in Msi las Sefro suryoyo,'the Syriac mag- 
azine’, vol. 1 (June 1944), pp. 44-47; published again in Aram, vol. 2 (Stockholm, 1992), pp. 
111-114; published for the third time in his LL Isla Fire Lgishoye, pp. 171-174. 

118) Bugone, pp. 51-54. 

119) Most of the poems of Bar-Hebraeus have a rhyme for each stanza; he has a few 
Pocins which have the same rhyme for the whole poem and all stanzas. 

120) Bar-Hebraeus’s Poem collection, p. 3. 
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He who is far away from his beloved ones, how can he live? 
How can he take away the distress of his heart? 
He who dares to swim in the sea of exile, 
He erases his life from the record of the life-haven. 


Malfono Denho even borrowed phrases from bar-Hebraeus’s poetry and 
included them in his poems. For example, ii in his poem dedicated to Bishop 
Yuhanon Abrohom of Aleppo he says in stanza 6 Le: PRES ES pe 

‘your love forced me to show my | love feeling’. This expression is taken 
from Bar-Hebraeus lea X siet, eg vie Your love forced me to offer 
services to you o God’. Also the expression LA VPE e *pains 
hunted me since the beauty of the beloved one hunted me' is taken from Bar- 
Hebraeus? Ben Woh KAY Hs kl EON ‘the eyelids of a wonderful young 
girl hunted me’. The same is true of the expressions" B flo. go NS ‘behind the 
material world’ and la Lee ‘it made me a lover’, 








Most of the poem about Patriarch Afrem Barsaum'#, which dates from 
1934, is inspired by Bar-Hebraeus’s poem on the Divine Wisdom, as in the 
lines: 


Kise diel Le sin ‘for her sake he searched Europe and all the cit- 
ies’ which he took from Bar-Hebraeus's Dë: saul Xj, ‘I searched Athens 
and the islands’; and the line Lem Sa: oes edie asan sens ‘her love ruined 
him, her beauty ‘tortured him and longing made him sick’ is inspired by Bar- 
Hebraeus's Waa si Loy aux Las „wis ‘hunger ruined me, thirst tortured me 
and sitting up late at night made me thin'. Note that Bar-Hebraeus's 
Verbs aii) ua zez are in the third person masculine singular with the arti- 
cle object ‘me’, and Denho's similar words Sei :eau enz are in the third 
person masculine singular but with the article object ‘him’. 


In his poem Uses Reflection", Denho is influenced by Bar- 
Hebraeus’s Le’, sk» ‘Book of the Dove'"*, chapter 4 which is about the au- 
thor's development in knowledge, EAJ be lag doe Los Lianan leas wel 





121) Ibid, p. 125. 

122) Ibid, p. 163. 

123) Bugone, p. 9. 

124) Tawgone, p. 40. 

125) Ibid. 

126) Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

127) Tawgone, pp. 89-90. 

128) Edited by Julius Yeshu* CICEK, in Holland, 1983. 
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Bar-Hebraeus says: Denho says: 


if lasas gait SS hyo ela aso 
«In my doubt I hesitated between these 
two sides!’ 





Lake Lao, cases gil Wy det ze yb 

*And corrected my hesitation between 
two sides as a healer’, 

LS, lay bet e lé 


fel Le pf LED TS 
Néi Ke ler sach AE 


sx 
*Rays of immaterial light, as a non- 
lasting lightning, lightened upon me, 


“At once a ray attacked from the heaven 
as a revelation, it lightened my mind and 
eliminated my doubt and became my 
guide? 

[ARM er Sio 
*Peels and membranes which were cover- 
ing my pupils, he uncovered and dis- 
pelled and opened my eyes from blind- 
nees), 


AE LE SE die one; Me @ Se 
ET STN 
‘And some of the peels, which were cov- 
ering my eyes, fell, and my eyes were 


open’. 











7. Epilogue 


Denho M-Elias continued writing poems even in his advanced age; he 
felt that his poetical gift was very active pouring forth poetical feelings and 
compelling him to write poetry. In a poem called “My old harp” he speaks 
about himself and his ability to write poems by saying: 

Mf D d iol Min RSS be 
buf Nave 5 EX. lios ed for. 


ES Í Lon Koay X Kabano 


8 okay Ka: oc Saf holo 








D L^, Ik.» “Book of the Dove", ed. Y. DOLABANI, Zaafaran Monastery, 1906, p. 66. 
) Ibid. 

131) Tawgone, p. 89. 

132) Ibid. 

133) Ibid. 
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My old Harp"* 


1. What is the matter with you, o my harp, that you do not cease at an age 
over eighty 
And until this day you produce fine melodies? 
It seems to me that the heavy course of time cannot defeat you 
Or reduce your singing voice to silence. 
* 


2. Until this day your heart is living and beating with joy 
To every fine melody and to the breezes of the blossoms in Summer and 
Winter, 
To the voices of nightingales, of gardens, of meadows, and of every green 
thing, 
To the fluttering of leaves and whispering of trees. 

The old man Denho M-Elias felt that the days of his life had been com- 
pleted and that he had to say goodbye to his pen, which had been his true 
friend for the better part of a whole century. He also wanted to bid farewell to 
his dear readers and the lovers of Syriac culture in the following stanza. 

US Lois Lao Lad med 
oid Nao est Ka, Kë aan 
IZ drool nd NS DNS aan 

HIT NK erar Se! wade 


Retirement 
Farewell my beloved pen, the companion of my life! 
Farewell all friends and all my readers! 
Farewell all lovers of our living nation 
and all those who believe in its resurrection! * 


About ten months after the publishing of his last poem collection, file 
LLA Fire Lgishoye, our great Syriac poet Malfono Denho M-Elias died in 
Sao Paulo in the age of 97; with his death a golden chapter in Syriac litera- 
ture is closed. 


134) Neshme d-Turo, pp. 17-18. 
135) Fire Lgishoye, p. 63. 
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8. READINGS FROM HIS POETRY 
1. A Tree!* 


O faded tree! What has happened to you that 

| your leaves are faded and your shoots are cut; who has disturbed you? 
Voi were beautiful and proud of your long branches and elevated head 
And in your shadow people took refuge. 


2. Your great height and elevated head were not humbled 
Your roots are still firmly set in your earth, are not spoiled. 
So, why are you sorry since your branches are not dead 
And your hope is still alive, and your glory is standing and has not waned. 


3. The deceitful time made thorns grow in your broad plains 
Poured on them hail and heat and catastrophes 
And made your country empty of splendour of fruits and flowers 
And left you baked and lonely in those wastelands 


4. Changing will come to you after your Winter 
And your Spring will come back and your cloth become green and the cleamess 
of your sky will lighten 
The pains which made you suffer for a long time and changed your splendour 
May draw you back to give fruits again to quench your thirst. 


5. I remember that time when your mountains and valleys were adorned 
With your colourful clothes, vegetation, herbs and flowers 
and with the chanting of colourful nightingales in the sky of your gardens. 
Oh! How much I am longing to hear again the swaying of your leaves. 


6. You were surrounded by tender meadows and rivers 
And like an eagle whose head is glorified with a crown 
You were proud and shining and looking on hills 
And were as a prince for the natives and foreigners. 


7. Continuing problems fell on your earth 
And changed your colour easily and overcame you. 
All thieves and robbers who defiled your earth 
Sieg you of your shoots and pillaged your possessions by their cunning and 
cheating 


8. The winds of atrocity attacked your country from all sides 
And even the saws which the enemy put to you 
Couldn't eradicate your roots from the depths of verdure 
Your last day has not come yet, but maybe you will be raised again in a not distant day. 
PRE A A UM 
136) Bugone, pp. 14-15. 
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2. My old Harp” 


1. What is the matter with you, o my harp, that you do not cease at an age over eighty 
And until this day you produce fine melodies? 
It seems to me that the heavy course of time cannot defeat you 
Or reduce your singing voice to silence. 


2. Until this day your heart is living and beating with joy 
To every fine melody and to the breezes of the blossoms in Summer and Winter, 
To the voices of nightingales, of gardens, of meadows, and of every green thing, 
To the fluttering of leaves and whispering of trees. 


3. Alas! My fingers became weak and slack in this age, 
They do not respond to play a sweet melody on your strings. 
However, I am still longing to hear the voice of your melodies 
Which raises in me hopes and strength to play on you. 


4. During Spring time, I remember the warble of the 
Swallows which fly in groups around the lake 
And invite me to return to your strings 
In order not to be silently neglected in your comer. 


5. All my poems, like a mirage, come and go unexpectedly, 
If they do not drip with the sweetness of your strings, they will come to nothing, 
By you I feel at ease in my soul and peace in my conscience. 
I am fastened to you and will follow with you to the end of life. 


6. Tomorrow I shall depart (die), and in my heart beat all kinds of sighs 
because I left you as a poor orphan in this spot in the world. 
My separation from your lifelong friendship is very hard 
Because it used to give ease to my life in this age. 

7. Tomorrow I will depart but you will stay alive in your world 
Because you are immortal in your melodies and beauty of your art. 


3. The Death of a Poet"* 


He is thrown on his bed, wom out and tortured by the fire of fever, 
While looking around with silent sorrow and depressed soul, 

Nobody is with him except silence and tranquillity 

Where are all brothers and friends at this moment? 

With a wan face, he is clamouring and trembling, and there is no help. 
His sight, however, is fixed on the ceiling and the door of his hut, 





137) Neshme d-Turo, pp. 17-18. 
138) Neshme d-Turo, pp. 19-20. 
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He is awaiting something, but nobody and no shadow comes, 
He came alone and will depart alone beyond the material world. 


Heis waiting for a friend who used to come 

in the breeze of dawn, and in the heat and in the Winter 

and by compliments and chanting. 

What has happened to him now that he changed his habit and become tyrant. 
He is thinking about the past and in his mind are the pictures of the 

Days of joy which went away and flew like a dream 

And nothing of them was left except the pains which torture his bones 

Is this a punishment or a torture from heaven? 

He is thinking about tomorrow to which he is looking forward with his whole heart 
and mind 

And was eager to give something to this world, 

Was this a dream in wakefulness which flew and became vapour like smoke? 
While death attacks without mercy and defends its own arguments. 


Will he come back to life after death? 

Will he get a chance again to fulfil his wish 

Which was never fulfilled when he was alive? 

1 hope his thinking will be satisfied and attains the end. 


Now, he is feeling the touching of the high world 

Which is a world of imagination and the soul is waiting for it 
Where his dreams are flying towards it day and night 

to reach it and settle there in the neighbourhood of the Creator. 


Thus live all poets and those who have goals 

With big hope and clear soul, and like a ray 

They shine in the world, but soon disappear as a mirage 

But leaving behind them a delicious nourishment for the times and generations. 
In this way lived this poet with a magnanimity 

And died and ceased to be in despair and passion. 


4. The Children of Nature? 


© beautiful blossoms, birds and grass, the children of nature! 

I emanated from you; even though I am distinguished from you in my body 
However, there is relationship and association between you and me 

And in my heartbeats there is a fellowship between you and me 


O flowers I talk to you with [my] feelings and emotions, 
When 1 smell the breezes of your scent in the early morning 
ES SR ee KE 

139) ‘Elowe, pp. 13-15. 
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And when 1 listen to your charming speech 
My distress disappears and I become united with you in spirit. 


In the first beginning of the dawn when | awake on the melodies 
Of the birds of [my] garden which urge me to awake 

To you o blossoms my mind turns with joy 

And looks forward to a meeting with you without being satisfied with a visi 


When I am afflicted with thoughts 

A fine and alluring emotion springs out of my soul 
And meditates that | may be a blossom or a green herb 
Or a bird among the children of this nature 





O flowers! 1 envy the birds 

When they arrive before me to meet you in the morning. 

I have much desire in the twilight and at the sunset 

To be blessed with your beautiful appearance as the last thing I meet 


Your appearance presents rest to everyone who looks at you 
And takes away sorrow from one’s heart as in magic 

And within a secret sign lifts his mind above the material world 
It is a an example of life of tranquillity and good ethics 


5. The Spring of Thought 
(Jacob of Edessa)" 


1. O spring of thought, I have come to you after many generations 
to touch your spirit which hovers over these mountains, 
I wish you LES look out through the windows of the old times 
to quench my thirst for the remembrances of your age. 


2. You may look out from the world of the spirit at the inhabitants of this place, 
or from the vaults of this waste land, or from its rocks. 
Where are you hidden? Are you in the laps of distance or in this grave? 


Or have you chosen your residence in our mind and: in the depths of our con- 


science? 


140) Elowe, pp. 32-42; Fire Lgishoye, pp. 64-70. 


141) Malfono Denho visited the ruins of the Tel Ada Monastery which was built south 
of Qal‘at Sem‘än near Aleppo/Syria in 340. The grave of Jacob of Edessa is there. The visit 
took place in the Spring of 1994 with the company of bishop Yuhanon Abrohom of Aleppo, 
who bought the monastery and its surrounding areas and has visions of rebuilding it as it was 
in the past. The natural surroundings at the time of the visit were very beautiful, full of colour- 
ful flowers. Denho said to me that when he stood near Jacob's grave he got the strong inspira. 
tion to write this poem, which was composed in his mind. He called his poem ‘Spring of 


thought’, which is a title he gave to Jacob. 
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Lhave come to meet you surrounded by the flowers and blossoms of nature 
in this wilderness which is the home of silence and land of tranquillity 
amidst nightingales which accompany you with their sweet melodies. 

Do you hear the beating of our hearts at this moment? 


Is it your soul that sprinkled dew on these sweet basils? 

And adorned your resting place with beautiful colours and iris? 

Or is it the Creator who prepared this garden for you among the earthly ones 
and sanctified your soul and prepared your residence among the divine ones? 


3. 


4. 


5. | have come to obtain for my empty soul something from your source; 
a new flow and to take an example of your generosity, 
and to bow my head before you and to take a portion to be like you, 
but I am very little as a creeping baby before your greatness. 


6. Ihave come together with your brother-priest, who is burning with your love, 
the venerable bishop Mor Yuhanon™? who is fond of your knowledge. 
He came to renew your flourishing period and the days of your glory, 
and took a pledge and a commitment to revive your monastery. 


7.1 wish time would reveal to me your hidden secrets 
and let me know about the troubles and pains 
which fell upon you and cast gloom on your soul in your desolate seclusion. 
However, time is voiceless, you are speechless and doubt tortures me. 


8. I wish you would direct my thoughts in order to uncover a few of your thoughts, 
because the tongue is not sufficient alone to tell your tale. 
My mind needs your help to solve your mysteries 
and I need your companionship to understand your goals. 


9. An inspiration from you may direct my mind to my purpose. 
I have taken refuge in you so that you would guide me to the way I chose. 
My inquiries press me and my words fail in this state. 
Disturbed and doubtful, I stay astonished before your tale. 


10. You are alive in your grave and alive in our spirit although you have departed. 
Your apparition hovers in our minds although you are far away; 
it talks to us by your Hexaemeron while you are speechless 
without giving answers to our questions about your strife. 


11. In the Hexaemeron you revealed the details of shaping the world, 
and left to the coming generations and ages 
the exposition of nature which spoke in parables through your mouth 
the life-story of mankind and animals. 


12. My lord, Jacob! Your reprimand was disclosure 


mut A e =. 
142) He is Bishop Gregorius Yuhanon Abrohom of Aleppo. 
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of the priests who transgressed the church laws. 
You kept the commitments and passed laws for guidance, 
but as a reward for your work you met unfriendliness. 


13. You met injustice from monks and leaders 
but you did not become confused, and contentions never influenced you. 
You stayed in your strife and combated the lazy ones 
until you truly got a crown of victory by your work and knowledge 


14. You never hesitated between knowledge and positions; 
you chose knowledge and wisdom with which you were in love. 
You ran away from vain glory and pride, 
the Lord supported you and soon exalted you to highness and loftiness. 


15.0 holy man, priest of spirit and wisdom 
what wind blew in your soul and conscience 
and obliged you to disdain the glory of the famous city of Edessa 
and to substitute its honour and attractions with isolation 


16. You responded to the Voice from heaven that invited you and directed you 
to this mountain, Paradise of nature, which inflamed your ardency 
and poured forth a spring of great thoughts which flowed from your mouth, 
A voice that refined your soul, enriched your mind and increased your gift. 


17. You departed Edessa broken-hearted, defeated and sad. 
Nonetheless, you didn't bear a grudge in your heart but only love 
for those who did wrong to you; though you didn’t give way to clamour or to 
complain 
because the greatness of your mind defeated the victorious and was high above 
them. 


18. The great wound that pierced your depth and agonized your conscience, 
did not dishonour you but awakened your feelings and cultivated your thought. 
It became a good example of a gift to everyone who oppressed you 
and you became an ideal to your people to imitate you. 


19. From the Monastery of Eusebona which betrayed you, 
and from the students you loved and educated, but they denied your labour, 
you departed and took refuge in this mountain which cured your wounds, 
to settle in Tel Ada in peace where your sun shone. 


20. O Jacob-Monastery! I grieve and wear mourning for you? 
History weeps, laments over you, and composes lament-speeches 
for your glory which the hands of devastation have changed into ruins. 
Anyhow, the silence of your tombstone is talking more expressively in this valley. 


21. I have asked the stones about the news of your ruined tombstones, 
Where are the priests who spent the nights sitting up? 
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Where is my people who built and embellished this place 
and laid a foundation for the world of spirit and humanity? 


22. The foot of your mountain creates dread and sorrow 
in the hearts of your visitors and lets the tears fall from eyes. 
How it became a den for the foxes and other animals 
and a peaceful place for the ungrateful and for unlearnedness? 


23.0 holy monastery! The homeland of thought, love and faith, 
the source of light and land of knowledge and safety! 
What has happened to you from all calamities and adversities 
that darkened your beauty and degraded your greatness to this disgrace? 


24. Amid your bosoms and shadows of your high cliff and cracks; 
amongst the trees of your wide valley, and the silence of your plains, 
Jacob took inspiration from the story of nature and chanted it. 

A story of the world of spirit and material which your scripts sang. 


25.0 spring of thought! What has happened to me that I am made motionless by the 
stones of your grave, 
waiting for a sweet whispering from the mouth of your grave? 
In vain I have waited for your response-voice in this material world. 
Maybe I would have better luck to meet you in the other world. 


6. Far away from one’s own Homeland’ 


1. Ina coffin I have buried my days in exile 
I was never delighted even in the last dregs of my old age, 
From place to place I am estranged, driven away and my ways scattered 
While my eyes look to the east of the Sun, my homeland. 


2. Alas for me from the hated immigration, the killer of my dreams. 
Your phantom rays drew me and blinded my eyes 
In your rugged squares 1 was lost and tumed away from my way and lost my 
goals 
Iam sad in exile but was very happy in the home of my fathers 


3. Being far from the home which I departed, torments me; 
Longing for that small house which I left, tortures me; 
Love of my people whom I left unwillingly tears me 
Woe unto immigration! I have inclined to you and 1 was cheated. 


4. [am a stranger in this land and my hope is frustrated 
Although 1 have lived many years in my immigration country 


e UN 
143) Fire Lqishoye, pp. 38-39. 
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I could not associate with it 
I have stayed a stranger, and as a stranger wiil go down to my grave. 


6. The ghost of my beloved homeland is hovering over me, 
day and night in every heartbeat stirs my thoughts 
and encourages me to return to the place of my people. 
However, years which afflicted and pressed me saddened my days. 


Parole de l ‘Orient 36 (2011) 367-379 


IS THE VIRGIN MARY A PROPHETESS? 
PATRISTIC, SYRIAC AND ISLAMIC VIEWS 


BY 
Serafim SEPPALA 


In the Christian tradition the Virgin Mary is seen as the virginal Mother 
of God; in Islam she is conceived as the virginal mother of a prophet. The 
question presented in the following article is whether she can be considered 
as a prophet according to these two religions, and to be more exact, in what 
sense this is demonstrated according to these two religions. 


Firstly a few remarks on Mary's name and its prophetic associations. 
The original Semitic form of the name of the mother of Christ is neither 
Mary nor Maria but Mariam, which in the Bible is used by St. Luke, and he 
alone!. It is interesting, however, that Luke uses the form Maria of all the 
other Marys in his Gospel. In other words, the Semitic form Mariam func- 
tions as an indicator of the identity of the Mother of Christ. Now the ques- 
tion is: what kind of identity? The name is connected with the prophetess 
Miriam (who, in turn, is Mariam in the Septuagint). In the Syriac Bible, the 
Mother of Christ is appropriately called Maryam. 


The name Mariam has a strong connotation with the salvation history of 
Israel, Miriam being the sister and co-worker of Moses and Aaron. In the 
book of Micah she is mentioned alongside with Moses and Aaron as one of 
the three leaders of the people?. The song of Miriam, presented after crossing 
the Red sea, is well known to Orthodox Christians from the liturgical cele- 
brations of Great Saturday". Therefore, Mariam is an extremely appropriate 





D Luke 1:27. The other authors use the Greek form Maria, which is the reason why 
there is some discrepancy in the Mss. In some Mss. of Luke the name has been changed 
into Maria, but this seems to have taken place unintentionally. In no Ms. of importance the 
change has taken place neither in the first appearance of the name nor in the Angel's words 

Do not be afraid, Mary". 

2) Micah 6:4. On the other hand, in the Torah it is stressed that neither Miriam nor 
Aaron can be compared to Moses (Num. 12:1-2). 

3) Ex. 15:1-21. In his commentary on Exodus, St. Ephrem (CSCO 152-153, 15:2-3) 
asks whether Miriam was really a prophetess or was she only honoured with the title of 
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name for the Mother of the Messiah, and it is a pity that outside the Syriac 
and Arabic speaking world this association was largely lost. Some Church 
fathers, such as St. Gregory of Nyssa, explicitly presented Miriam of the Old 
Testament as a type of Mary the Mother of God. He pointed out that Miriam 
may have led a virginal life, since there is no mention either of her marriage 
or of her being a mother. Even the instrument Miriam played was a symboi 
of virginity for St. Gregory". 


The name Mariam was already popular before Christianity. On the basis 
of texts and inscriptions it has been estimated that between the years 330 BC 
and 200 AD about half of the women in the district of Judea and Galilee 
were called either Mariam, Mariamme or Salome. Josephus Flavius, a rare 
instance of a Jewish author writing in Greek, used the form Maridmme for 
the sister of Moses, but Mariámé in the case of the wife of Herod the Great. 
Other Greek forms of the name include Mareia, Mariam and Mariamé. Iron- 
ically, the most unusual form of the name is “Maria”, which is used only in 
the New Testament and in two inscriptions. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN VIEWS 


After these remarks we may turn to the actual question of the prophetic 
aspect in Mary’s identity in the post-Biblical Literature. The idea seems to 
be present already in the most important apocryphal work of Eastern Christi- 
anity, the mid-second century Protoevangelium of James. In the narrative the 
pregnant Mary on her way to Bethlehem sees in her eyes prophetically two 
people, “one crying and mourning, another rejoicing™. It is to be noted that 
it is exactly here, and nowhere else, that the author of the Greek narrative 
makes Joseph to address Mary with the name Mariamme. In other words, 
this more Jewish form of the name is used in a context in with Mary func- 
tions in a prophetic role. The impression is that the Semitic name and pro- 





prophetess, due to her righteousness, as was the case with Isaiah’s wife. Ephrem answers 
the question indirectly by pointing out that just as Moses was leading the men in singing, so 
did Miriam lead the women. 

4) "By this timbrel the story may mean to imply virginity, as first perfected by Mi 
am; whom indeed | would believe to be a type of Mary the mother of God. Just as the tim- 
bret emits a loud sound because it is devoid of all moisture and reduced to the highest de- 
gree of dryness, so has virginity a clear and ringing report amongst men because it repels 
from itself the vital sap of merely physical life”. GREGORY OF NYSSA, De virginitate, $19. 

5) ILAN 1989, 186-200. Salome is derived from the Hebrew šalom. 

6) Protevangelium of James 17. Also the verbal idiom that Joseph "turned and saw” 
her is familiar from prophetical subtexts. “Turing” is used before prophetic seeing e.g. in 
Zach. 5:1, 6:1, Rev. 1:12. 
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phetic role belong together, both representing the culture and spirituality of 
the Bible. 

The prophetic aspect of Mary is quite a rare theme in patristic literature. 
However, it does appear a few times in the writings of early Eastern fathers. 
In the third century, Origen (d. 254) noted that Mary was open to the activity 
of the Holy Spirit and pronounced her hymn “My soul magnifies the Lord" 
in the Spirit of prophecy. The Holy Spirit was in Mary, and therefore Origen 
clearly considered Mary as a prophetic character". 


In the fourth century, St. Basil the Great stated explicitly that Mary was 
a prophetess (profétis). This is conceivable for obvious reasons: the Holy 
Spirit overshadowed her, and she spoke in the Spirit of prophecy. Basil also 
remarked that her prophecy had indeed been fulfilled — namely, all genera- 
tions do call her “blessed”. 


St. Nilos the Elder of Sinai (or *of Ancyra", d. after 430) in his epistle 
referred to a dispute on whether Mary should be called a prophetess. For 
him, Mary the Mother of God had been called *prophetess' already by Isaiah 
(8:3), and there was no reason to dispute the subject, since Mary was being 
called blessed in all nations and in every tongue for giving birth to God In- 
carnate?, 


However, the idea of Mary as a prophetess has been seldom utilised in 
Byzantine hymnography or icon painting. This is mainly due to the fact that 
Mary's role as Theotokos was so dominant that the more primitive prophetic 
aspect was overshadowed by it. 


Perhaps surprisingly, even the Roman Catholic tradition seems to have 
for the most part neglected the idea, in spite of her enormous mariological 
richness and hundreds of books published about the Virgin Mary". This is 
shown by the fact that even O’Carroll’s Theological Encyclopedia of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (1982), perhaps the best mariological dictionary availa- 
ble, does not even have an entry for ‘Prophetess’. 


Nevertheless, the idea was certainly not absent from the texts of the ear- 





7) ORIGEN, Jn Lucam 8:1. Gambero 1999, 78. We may note here that for Origen, Eliz- 
abeth is also a prophetic character. 

8) BASIL THE GREAT, /n Isaiam 207 (PG 30, 477B). 

9) Nios, Epist. (PG 79), 1, 2, 212. 

10) The number of books on Mary, according to J. Pelikan (1996, 225) has surpassed 
2400, and even this number consists mainly of only more recent works. 
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ly Western fathers. Jerome plainly stated that "there is no doubt" about the 
fact that “Mary was a prophetess”"'. St. Augustine remarked that the virgin 
mother herself prophesied before John". Whether the prophetess mentioned 
by Isaiah should be taken to mean Mary, however, remained an open ques- 
tion among the Christian interpreters. 


SYRIAC VIEWS 


When we turn to the Syriac East, the pursuit becomes somewhat more 
fruitful. The Demonstrations of Aphrahat the Persian is one of the earliest 
patristic texts where Mary is explicitly presented as a prophetess: “Mary was 
a prophetess and the mother of the Great Prophet”. She is presented along- 
side Miriam, Hanna, Hulda and other remarkable prophetic women of Bibli- 
cal times”. 


When comparing Moses and Jesus, Aphrahat draws a parallel between 
Miriam the sister of Moses and Mary. At the first glance, the parallel does not 
seem at all convincing: according to Aphrahat, Miriam was standing on the 
shore when Moses was in the water, and Mary gave birth after the angel had 
appeared'*, Is there any idea behind such a setting? 1 would suggest that 
Aphrahat was thinking about a traditional detail mentioned in the Protevange- 
lium of James. Namely, the Archangel Gabriel pronounced his famous greet- 
ing to Mary when she was out with a pitcher to draw water)? This is the point 
where Aphrahat the Persian Sage could draw a parallel with the fate of young 
Moses, water being the unifying motif between the events. 





11) JEROME, Comm. in Isa. 50:3. 

12) “Virgo mater Domini ante Iohannem prophetasse invenitur". AUGUSTINE, De Civ- 
itate Dei, 17:24. There may be a reference here to Matt. 11:13, “all the prophets and the 
law prophesied until John”. 

13) The context of the remark is a wave of troubles afflicting the Church in Persia. 
Thereby, according to Aphrahat, the strong ones are tested, and God elevates the humble 
over the proud and mighty. “It has been the same with women: he elevated Sarah over Ha- 
gar, the mother of [Abraham's] firstborn; Rachel over Leah; Hannah over Peninnah; Esther 
over Vashti. Furthermore, prophecy and judgement were accomplished by women at cer- 
tain times, since this pleased the one who elevates the humble. Mi was a prophet; Han- 
nah was a prophet; Huldah was a prophet; Elizabeth was a prophet; Mary was a prophet 
and the mother of the Great Prophet; Deborah was a prophet and a judge of Israel in the 
days of Barak, son of Abinoam, the king. No one can find fault with the will of our good 
God, for no one has searched out his judgements. His ways cannot be analyzed, his judge- 
ments cannot be comprehended, and his mind cannot be measured". APHRAHAT, Demon- 
Strationes 14:33 (the translation according to Lehto 2001). 

14) APHRAHAT, Demonstrationes 21:9. 

15) Protevangelium of James 11:1. 
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In many topics in Syriac studies one has to note that no one has ex- 

Jored the theme in a more profound manner than St. Ephrem. This is the 

case also in the present study. Ephrem has presented the prophetic aspect of 
Mary from various points of view, many of them quite original. 


The central section in Ephrem’s famous Hymnen de Nativitate is a 
unique collection of lullabies presented by Mary to her divine baby. This 
kind of discursive choice has unequivocal mariological consequences, and 
perhaps implicit mariological motives. The fact that Mary is singing pro- 
found theological truths is not a simple dogmatic anachronism, but rather a 
way to express a certain understanding of Mary herself. Firstly, Mary is 
made a voice of the whole Christian community — an extraordinary honour 
for a female. In this way, Mary is made a character to be identified with. 
Furthermore, the setting means that the Spirit of prophecy is singing in 
Mary, as Ephrem explicitly indicates. “Without the Spirit who could sing to 
You? A new utterance of prophecy seethes in me"".. In short, the core of 
Hymnen de Nativitate is an expression of Mary’s prophetic character. 


Another way to refer to Mary’s prophetic role is to portray her as an in- 
strument. In the lullabies, Mary sings that she has been made by her Child an 
instrument of His melodies'*, In the Syriac tradition, an instrument is a typi- 
cal symbol of a person discoursing or singing under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit". Ephrem’s Mary also explicitly states that she is singing in the 
Spirit: 

I shall open my mouth, and You fill my mouth. 

lam for You the earth, and You are the farmer: 

Sow in me Your voice, You who are the sower of Himself in His mother's 

womb”, 


The last two lines may seem to refer to the annunciation, but the context 





16) For more aspects of discursive choice made by St. Ephrem, see S.A. HARVEY, 
"On Mary's Voice: Gendered Words in Syriac Marian Tradition”, in The Cultural Turn in 
Late Ancient Studies. Gender, Asceticism and Historiography. Duke University Press. 
Durham & London, 2005. 

17) EPHREM THE SYRIAN, Hymnen de Nativitate 16:8. 

18) EPHREM THE SYRIAN, Hymnen de Nativitate 15:4-5. 

19) This is indicated vividly by the author of the Macarian Homilies who states in the 
Context of Pentecost: “Like a flute, when air is blown through it, gives out the sound that 
the flute-player wants, so it is also with Apostles and those who resemble them, born from 
Saleh and having received the Comforter Spirit”. Oeuvres spirituelles, Homilie 15 (SC 

a p. 174). 
20) EPHREM THE SYRIAN, Hymnen de Nativitate 15:1. 
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shows that the expression refers first of all to the sowing of words Mary is 
going to sing. In this image two aspects are united: the conceiving of the 
Logos, present in the expression on the associative level, and the spiritual 
anointing of Mary for prophecy. When Mary receives the Logos, she re- 
ceives the Word in both senses. 


Singing in the Spirit is an obvious indicator of Mary’s Prophetic charac- 
ter, as understood by Ephrem. If we look at the details, there is more to be 
found, such as reference to the “coal of grace” that protected Mary when she 
took Christ to herself. The subtext is the famous reading in Isaiah 6 where 
the lips of the prophet were purified by the burning coal to endure the divine 
presence”. 


In general, the idea of seeing Mary as a prophetess seems to have been 
more common in the Antiochean east". Mary is called a prophetess also in 
the writings of Severus of Antioch (d. 538), which survived only in Syriac. 
“Indeed, she was prophetess”’, Severus states, boldly referring to Isaiah's 
verse “I approached the prophetess”™. After the conceiving Mary was, ac- 
cording to Severus, full of the Holy Spirit and therefore she “knew before- 
hand what would kappen". Severus refers to the wedding at Cana where 
Mary acted in a prophetic way, knowing that Jesus was able to perform mir- 
acles, and also sensing that it would be possible at that particular moment. 
According to Severus, Mary sensed what was about to happen, and this was 
the reason why she started to talk to Jesus and give orders to others. In short, 
Jesus had foreknowledge inasmuch as he was God, and Mary because of be- 
ing a prophetess^?. 


Also Jacob of Sarugh in his Memra on the Dormition — the earliest pa- 
tristic treatise on the matter — notes that Mary was not only purified and 





21) Is. 6:6-7. EPHREM THE SYRIAN, Hymnen de Nativitate 1:5. In Hymnen de Fide 
10:10 the same symbol appears in ar eucharistic context. 

22) Antioch was traditionally an area of lower Mariology, as the homilies of Chrysos- 
tom show, but the differences were rather quickly dispersed during the tate fifth century, as 
Severus’ deep veneration of Mary shows. 

23) SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH, Homily 119. PO 26, 383. In Homiliae 14:3 (PO 38, 400) 
Severus asks: "How shall any one not honour the God-bearer and ever-virgin Mary as 
prophetess". 

24) Is. 8:3. SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH, Homily 119. PO 26, 383. Gambero (1999, 318) 
mistranslates the sentence: “I was approached by a prophetess”, the correct reading being “I 
approached" in Syriac, in the Septuagint and in Hebrew — a plain reference to Incarnation 
in Christian reading. 

25) SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH, Homily 119. PO 26, 383. 

26) SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH, Homily 119. PO 26, 384. 
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sanctified by the Holy Spirit”, but Mary also imparted the Hoiy Spirit to 
others (namely in the case of Elizabeth). Mary was illuminated by the Fruit 
she received, and therefore she was able to declare that all generations would 
call her blessed. She saw in the Spirit the dignity and rank she had been lift- 
ed to: her Son was going to be a Universal King and therefore all nations 
would bless her, too”. 


Nevertheless, the prophetic aspect of Mary ended up in the margins of 
Christian thought. The reason for this development is both simple and pro- 
found: ultimately Mary is not only a prophetess, but a fulfillment of all 
prophecies. As Mary herself sings to her Divine Son in Ephrem’s lullabies: 


For you, o great Sea, I have become a harbour. 
Behold, the psalms of your father David 

and words of prophets, 

like ships bring their loads, 

abundance of your great riches to me”. 


ISLAMIC DISCUSSION: VIRGIN MARY AND NUBUWIYYA 


When turning from Christianity to Islam, we face a different milieu. 
However, in the case of the Virgin Mary the situation is not so different as 
might be expected. The Koran affirms the virginal conception, miraculous 
birth-giving and the unique purified character of Mary. She is also the only 
woman who has a Surah in the Koran in her name, and who is mentioned by 
name in the Koran". In this Surah Mary is presented, if not directly as a 
prophet, at least among the prophets of various kinds. Even her name in Ar- 
abic is the original Semitic form Maryam. 


Most Muslim theologians, however, have been somewhat cautious 
about the Virgin Mary, which obviously is largely due to the prominent posi- 
tion of Mary in Christian worship and art. Nevertheless, it is undeniable that 
the Koran gives so strong a basis for Islamic appreciation of Mary that the 
result comes surprisingly close to the Mary of Orthodox and Catholic Chris- 
tianity. 


In Islam the question on the prophetic identity of Mary is in fact more 





27) See PUTHUPARAMPIL 2005, 269. 
28) JACOB OF SARUGH, Homily 1, in BEDIAN 1902, 637-638. 
. . 29) EPHREM THE SYRIAN, Hymnen de Nativitate 9:4. McVey translates: “like ships 
discharged in me your great wealth”. 
30) Surah 19, in which verses 16-34 deal with Mary. 
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remarkable than in Christianity, since in Islam there is no higher category for 
human beings than that of a prophet — even though there is a higher form of 
prophecy (nubuwiyya), that of rasäl, a concept referring to ‘messenger’ and 
in the Christian context ‘apostle’. 


The Mary of Islam is pure by her body and soul, even sinless, mother of 
the Word of God, even the greatest woman of all times”. In Islamic ranking, 
the position of Mary as the first woman may be taken for granted. There is 
Muhammed’s hadith in which he promises Fatima a place in paradise right 
after Mary”. 


On the position of other virtuous women, however, there has been a lot 
of discussion as well as some variety of opinions. The setting is a bit compli- 
cated. The second greatest woman is sometimes defined as Asya, the wife of 
Pharaoh, followed by Muhammed’s favorite wife Khadija, and then perhaps 
Aisha. According to relatively reliable tradition, Muhammad called Mary the 
greatest woman of her times, and Khadidja as the greatest of her times”, 
There is a corresponding tradition in which Muhammed stated that Khadidja 
was the greatest among her people, as Mary was the greatest among the 
women of all people“. In other words, Asya is surpassed by Muhammed’s 
favourite wife Khadidja and his daughter Fatima, and the ranking of Islamic 
women results as Mary, Khadidja, Fatima, Asya. In Shiite Islam, however, 
Fatima surpasses all the others. As a curiosity we may also note the exist- 
ence of a tradition in which Muhammed states that in paradise he will have 
Mary as his wife, as well as the wives of the Pharaoh and Moses", Here it is 
sufficient to note that Mary functions as a paradigm that other women are 
contrasted and compared with. Mary has been explicitly defined as the most 
remarkable woman of all times by the Persian theologian al-Razi (d. 1209) 
as well as the Andalusian al-Qurtubi (k. 1272)*. 


31) The purity of Mary is based on her miraculous childhood in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem where she is presented by her parents at an early age, and where she miraculously re- 
ceived food from heaven. See Koran 3:33-47. The themes roughly corresponds to the 
themes of the Protevangelium of James. In the Islamic exegesis of the verses, Mary was 
considered to be the only female child of all times who has been dedicated to the Temple. 

32) “You are the chief lady (sayyida) of Paradise, with the exception of Mary the 
daughter of Imran”. The tradition has been recorded by al-Bukhari, al-Hakim ja al-Dhahabi 
{Siyar II, 95). Schleifer, 1998, 63 (some discussion on the sources on p. 122). 

33) The tradition has been delivered by al-Bukhari, al-Muslim ja al-Dhahabi. Schleif- 
er, 1998, 63. 

34) TABARE, Jami‘, 264. 

35) SCHLEIFER 1998, 63-64 (DHAHABI, Sipér IL, 86; IBN KATHIR, Qisas II, 381). 

36) SCHLEIFER 1998, 71-72. 
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There is, however, an additional problem concerning the role of women 
in general. According to hadith of Muhammad, among men there have been 
many perfect ones, but among women only two, Asya and Mary”. Is it pos- 
sible for a woman to have a prophetic role in the first place? Muslim schol- 
ars seem to be somewhat divided on the matter. 


In practice, Mary has often been numbered among prophets in Islam 
and treated as such. When the name of Mary is mentioned in classical or 
modem Islamic sources, authors add to it the formula 'alayhá al-salám 
which is usually used only with prophets. There are also traditions in which 
Mary is among the men of the highest spiritual rank. In one tradition, Mu- 
hammed in his miraculous nocturnal journey to Jerusalem saw two lights and 
asked about them. One light was David's place of prayer, another being the 
tomb of Mary". 


However, Mary has not been explicitly named as “prophetess” by the 
most authoritative Islamic authors. The crucial question behind the dilemma 
is whether there is a possibility of a female prophet in Islam in the first 
place. If there is, Mary surely would be the first one. 


Nevertheless, Mary surely is at least siddiqa, 'righteous' (cf. Hebrew 
tsadiq), as well as a waliyya in mystics’ terms. The concept of wali, an im- 
portant one in Sufism, is usually translated as ‘friend of God’ or ‘saint’, the 
feminine being waliyya. 


Al-Tirmidhi, a 9" century lesser known Sufi, approached the question 
from a different angle. For him the Quranic words that Mary heard under the 
palm tree? were neither the words of an angel, nor of the unborn infant Je- 
sus, as they were taken by Islamic commentators, but a divine utterance, the 
voice of God. Al-Tirmidhi seems to be alone with this view. However, it was 
important for him to stress that Mary was not a prophetess, even though she 
had heard God’s voice, but she is a siddiga. Mary in fact is for him the pro- 
totype of the category". 


Islamic theologians of the classical period have discussed these matters 





37) SCHLEIFER 1997, 79-81. The hadith in question seems to be authoritative. Sahih 
al-Bukhári the complete text of which is in IBN HAJAR, Fath al-barí 6:446. It is not neces- 
Sarily in contradiction with the praises of Fatima and Aisha, for Muhammed is clearly deal- 
ing with pre-Islamic women. 

38) AL-Wasitl, al-fada'il, 49. Schleifer 1997, 73, 79. 

39) Qur'an 19:22-24. 

40) RADTKE - O’KANE, 1996, 163. 
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in exact terms. The difference between wali and nabi depends on the nature 
of the miracles they have performed. Some, like the Persian theologian Razi 
(d. 1209), state that prophets are called to make miracles openly, as the 
saints must conceal their sanctity’. On the other hand, miracles do not prove 
anybody as a prophet. The point is that prophets are sent to men, and Mary 
was not exactly sent, even though she did receive a message from an angel, 
On the contrary, she was told to remain quiet for a day in the Koran”, So 
even though her miracle was unique and personal by nature; she seems to be 
rather a waliyya than a prophet, according to the logic of Islamic theologi- 
ans". 


Obviously Mary is not a messenger (rasul). The status of Mary as a 
prophet is dependent on how the relationship between rasul and prophet is 
understood. If it is understood as distinct classes, Mary might be taken as a 
prophet, but if it is taken as synonymous, Mary is not a prophet. And indeed, 
there are some Islamic theologians who do present Mary explicitly as a 
prophetess, like Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi (1 IN century), who considered Gabri- 
el's message a “genuine prophecy" (nubuwwa sahiha). Ibn Hazm referred to 
Qur'anic verse “Those were they among the prophets to whom God showed 
favour" (19:58). He also implied that Sarah and the mother of Moses were 
prophetic characters“. 


To conclude the discussion on Islam we may state that the main body of 
authoritative Sunnite theologians does not classify Mary as a prophet, but 
those Islamic authors who do, have very good arguments behind them. 


eee 


To sum up the entire discussion, the answer to the question presented in 
the title is threefold. Is Mary a prophetess? The Byzantine patristic answer 
is: “Basically yes, but rather much more”. The Syriac tradition would an- 
swer: “Yes indeed, and much more”. The Islamic answer would be: “Maybe 
not exactly, but in a wider sense, why not”. The fact that Christianity and Is- 
lam agree on Mary’s position as the greatest woman of all times, as well as 


41) RAzi, Mafátih al-ghayb: al-tafsir al-kabir, V, 467. 

42) Koran 19:26. 

43) For detailed discussion, see SCHLEIFER 1997, 73-94 who presents a superb over- 
view — even though Schleifer seems to have slight tendency to overstress the high status of 
Mary in Islam. i 

44) IBN HAzM: Al-fisal fi al-milal 5:12-14. See the discussion on SCHLEIFER 1997, 84- 
85. Cf. Qur'an 11:71-73, 28:7, 37:102-105. 
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on her virginal motherhood and spiritual purity, is of utmost relevance today. 
Even if the other prophets may fail to be messengers of unity for Christianity 
and Islam, Mary is a unique common ground the potentiality of which is still 
not fully realised on either side. 
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THE CHRISTOLOGICAL POSITION OF CYRIL OF 
ALEXANDRIA IN HIS LETTER TO ACACIUS OF MELITENE 
ACCORDING TO THE SYRIAC VERSION 


BY 
Oleh SHCHURYK 


L INTRODUCTION 


To discuss the Nestorian controversy and the role it played in the first 
half of the fifth century remains a complicated affair. The number of availa- 
ble materials and the interpretation of the historical facts make it difficult to 
reconstruct many aspects of this puzzling period. However, among the mate- 
rials that have survived from that period is a letter of Cyril of Alexandria to 
Acacius, the bishop of Melitene in Armenia II, originally written in Greek, 
yet in the course of the time translated into Syriac. The aim of this presenta- 
tion is to analyze the historical and theological value of the Syriac version of 
Cyril's letter to Acacius, which, as a rule, is not much valued as a witness to 
the theological developments at the time of the Ephesian council. It will 
therefore be appropriate to first say a few words about both Cyril's and Aca- 
cius' theological ideas during and after that major event in the year 431. Not 
less important will be to discover the reason(s) why the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria wrote this letter to Acacius. Also, how it came about that this letter was 
translated into Syriac, questions regarding the milieu in which the Syriac 
version originated and its purpose, should finally be discussed. 


The letter of Cyril, as indicated originally written in Greek ‘By the same 
to Acacius, Bishop of Melitene’ (Tod aóro6 npóc'Axóxiov Emíckomov 
MeAutnvijc)’, the Syriac translation, entitled ‘Again the Letter of Blessed Cyril 
to Acacius, Bishop of Melitene’ (easet aor’ hal alias voa ehia so 





1) The Greek text of the letter is testified in a few MSS. See [4CO-] Eduard SCHWARTZ 
(ed.), Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum |, 14, Berlin-Leipzig, 1927. The Greek text with a 
f Minn was published by Lionel R. WICKHAM, Cyril of Alexandria. Selected Letters, Ox- 
ord, 1983, 
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rai), is found in a unique MS’, the date of which lies between A.D. 650 
(according to Wright's view’ of the style and handwriting) and A.D. 930*, Ac. 
cording to Ebied and Wickham, who are quite critical in their judgments, the 
style of Syriac version of the letter stands apart from the other MSS in the col- 
lection, for ‘it is good deal freer in its handling of the original, which it simpli- 
fies and compresses considerably, and also less accurate in its rendering’. 
Again, he suggests that ‘If, as it is plausible to suggest, we deal here with the 
work of someone careless, if not actually incompetent, translator, the peculi- 
arities of rendering may safely be viewed as the result of his inadequacy rather 
than as the result of his desire to harmonize Cyril with his doctrinal predilec- 
tions". It is these claims that will be reassessed in the following analysis. 


IL. THE LETTER OF CYRIL TO ACACIUS 


A. The Date of the Letter 


The question of dating the letter of Cyril to Acacius still remains open, 
for there is no direct indication left either to the composition of it or to the 
moment of its mission to the bishop of Melitene. However, some elements 
about the date can be derived from the context. As Ebied and Wickham be- 
lieve, it should be dated at the beginning of A.D. 433°: the context shows 
that it definitely was written after the Ephesian Council of 431 and not after 
the ‘formula unionis”, April 433°. The arguments ad intra speak in favor of 





2) The Syriac MS (Add. 14,557) of Cyril’s letter to Acacius does not contain any colo- 
phon that may indicate the date and place of its writing. However, it has one note that says 
that it was the property of the monastery of Beth-Réküm and it was one of numerous MSS 
acquired by the abbot Moses of Nisibis, abbot of the monastery of St Mary Deipara in the de- 
sert of Scete in Egypt, in A.D. 932 and brought to Baghdad. See R. Y. ÉBIED and Lionel R. 
WICKHAM, A Collection of Unpublished Syriac Letters of Cyril of Alexandria (CSCO, 359), 
Louvain, 1975, p. VI. 

3) W. WRIGHT, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, 3 Vols., 
vol. If, London, 1871, pp. 719-721. 

4) R. Y. EBIED and Lionel R. WICKHAM, A Collection, p. VII. 

5) R. Y. EBIED and Lionel R. WICKHAM, A Collection, p. XI. 

6) R. Y. EBIED and Lionel R. WICKHAM, A Collection, p. WI. 

7) The union between the leaders of Antiochene and Alexandrian Churches turned out 
to be a very precarious one, for it did not achieve its desired object. Furthermore, in the mind 
of Sarkissian, ‘it remained a formula, but was never changed into an event in the full sense of 
this term, that is to say, with important and permanent consequences’. According to the for- 
mula, Christ was defined as ‘of two natures’, ‘in a union without confusion’, *consubstantial 
with the Father as touching his divinity, and with us as touching his humanity; a union there- 
fore of two natures, and hence we confess one Christ, one Son and Lord’. For Cyril the For- 
mula of union meant the acceptance his christology by the Antiochienes, including the term 
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this dating between the two important events, for Cyril mentions in the letter 
the Council of Ephesus and the anathematization of Nestorius, but there is 
not yet an indication of the ‘formula unionis’ being established. Further- 
more, the tone of the letter is directed to convince the bishop of Melitene to 
incline toward a compromise and peace with the Oriental bishops. Also, in 
the last paragraph the letter of John of Antioch to the bishop of Harina 
(Harran), which speaks about Cyril with high esteem’, is mentioned. One 
place however in the text might awake some doubts about the date, namely a 
phrase of Cyril: “[...] as I have said, on account of the peace which has 
come to pass in the churches [...]” («x5 om us a da driver's unt in 
ene)". It may indicate either the agreement of the Ephesian Council, or 
suggest the ‘formula unionis’ was already achieved, what might bring the 
dating of the letter after 433. 


B. The Purpose of the Letter 


The purpose of the letter is not simply (as Ebied and Wickham sup- 
posed)'', to present and explain to Acacius the doctrinal agreements which 
he has reached with the Oriental bishops, who stood on the side of John of 
Antioch, but certainly also to pacify Acacius' intransigent position towards 
the patriarch of Antioch and the Orientals and to convince him to compro- 
mise. Indeed, the bishop of Melitene became more Cyrilian in his ideas than 
Cyril himself after Ephesus. So Cyril endeavoured to justify the Orientals in 
the eyes of Acacius, thereby preparing him, for the sake of peace in the 
Church, to acknowledge the Antiochene theological position, of course with 
the exception of Nestorius’ treacherous novelty. Furthermore, the letter illus- 
trates how Cyril's attitude against the oriental bishops had changed since the 
Council. It is. interesting to see how the bishop of Alexandria is willing to 
play in a certain way the role of ‘defender’ of the Antiochene school in order 
to sound more convincing for Acacius, without abandoning his own theolog- 





‘Theotokos’ and the crucial expression ‘the union of two natures’ (8o yàp $ucíuv Evwats 
Yéyove). Also John of Antioch had the same feeling, but many other influential figures on the 
Antiochene side, such as. Alexander of Hierapolis, Andrew of Samosata, and Theodore, either 
entirely disagreed with or practically disregarded the Formula. They persistently refused to 
accept the condemnation of Nestorius. See Karekin SARKISSIAN, The Council of Chalcedon 
and the Armenian Church, London, 1965 (repr. New York, 1975), pp. 36-37. 

8) William H. C. FREND, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement. Chapters in the Histo- 
1Y of the Church in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, Cambridge, 1972 (repr. 1979), p. 21. 

9) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 21, pp. 30-31; Syr. text, p. 38. 

10) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 6, p. 23; Syr. text, p. 28. 

1I) R. Y. EBIED and Lionel R. WICKHAM (ed./trans.), 4 Collection, p. MI. 
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ical position concerning two natures in Christ before incarnation and one 
united nature after it. 


Apparently, Cyril’s letter is also an answer to a previous letter of Aca- 
cius. A small hint is found in the first paragraph of the letter: "Now because 
I was delighted at the things which were written to me by your Paternity and 
marvelled at your affection, [ was at pain to write and inform you of how the 
peace of the churches has been effected and how each particular thing has 
been brought about" (nisshrio habe shal onse oi alna oi duis 
au ras da dao ie hai rus Wom iuri anamo shank bash manu 
here ur omi) ^. As it can be noticed in this quotation, Cyril explic- 
itly mentions a previous letter, which, probably, was directed against the 
theological position of the Orientals and was written by a person with a 
strong conviction in favour of Cyrillian theology. Then Cyril gives another 
reason for his letter, when he realises that the Council of Ephesus, which was 
supposed to bring peace in the church, did not.complete this task, but on the 
contrary, deepened the problem among the churches, 


C. The Historical context of Cyril of Alexandria’s Letter to Acacius 


Cyril’s letter to Acacius belongs to the period of a search for peace be- 
tween the patriarch of Alexandria and the Oriental bishops, in the time fol- 
lowing the Ephesian council and ending with the signing of the ‘formula un- 
ionis’ 433. The council, convoked to bring peace in the church, did not suc- 
ceed in its task". The problem of the theological disagreements, strength- 
ened by the political factors, seemed to remain quite unresolved. 


Upon his return to Alexandria, Cyril’s adamant position known from 
the council underwent changes. He began to look for peace with the Oriental 
bishops. McGuckin notes that ‘in two years following Ephesus there is, 
nonetheless, a new concern visible in the writings [of Cyril], to seek for a 
rapprochement with the Syrians as long as they recognized the central doc- 
trine of the singleness of Christ's person’"*. 


But before reaching the consensus known as ‘formula unionis,’ a few 
events should be mentioned briefly. According to Russell, ‘only the govern- 





12) Letter of Cyril to Acacius, 1, p. 20; Syr. text, p. 25 

13) Norman RUSSELL, Cyril of Alexandria, London-New York, 2000, p. 52. 

14) John A. MCGUCKIN, Saint Cyril of Alexandria and the Christological Controversy. 
Its History, Theology, and Texts, New York, 2004, p. 108. 
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ment could do what was needed to heal the rift with the Eastern bishops”. 
The first step to unity was done by the Emperor Theodosius Il, who consult- 
ed Maximus, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and his local synod for the best 
way to proceed’. This event is mentioned by Cyril in his letter to Acacius. 
“The pious Emperor was filled with much diligence with regard to the peace 
of the church, and the schism which was in it lay heavy upon him; and, for 
this reason, he sent for the pious bishop Maximian of Constantinople and 
rest of the bishops who were to be found there. He was deliberating with 
them” (im Nobo tre vasca ue da Node’ hi han rare Liss akon 
emi’ Au Qum Me, im äi dio tas moo buri hanla wal ham 
ark coh aushern’s aama aizia alaani A wasi uma eam’ 
NT well, Then the letter to John of Antioch was sent, according to 
which the Orientals had to accept the deposition of Nestorius and the con- 
demnation of his teaching. It was also decided by the emperor to gather Cyr- 
il and John of Antioch at the palace in Nicomedia!" and to force them to ac- 
cept the union, but there is not any evidence about such meeting in front of 
Theodosius. Probably, this idea was abandoned due to the gravity of the sit- 
uation’. 


The Emperor also found support from Symeon Stylites and Acacius of 
Boroea", who were asked to mediate in reconciliation. At the same time the 
imperial tribune Aristolaus was sent to Antioch to bring about a solution, by 
force if necessary (432). The synod was held by John, where the Orientals 
put forward their own demands for union: only the Nicene Creed and the let- 
ter of Athanasius to Epictetus could stand for the orthodox faith^'. All the 
decisions from Antioch and the imperial letter were communicated to Cyril 
through Acacius of Boroea and Aristolaus. (In his letter to Acacius of 
Melitene, Cyril mentions this event: ‘Orientals too happened to be with the 
pious Mar Acacius, bishop of the city of Aleppo, and made him write to me 
to the effect that peace could not be brought about in any other way but by 





15) Norman RUSSELL, Cyril of Alexandria, p. 52. 

16) Eduard SCHWARTZ (ed.), Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum 1,1.4, pp. 20-31; John A. 
McGucxin, Saint Cyril of Alexandria, p. 110. 

17) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 2, p. 20; Syr. text, p. 25. 

18) Susan WESSEL, Cyril of Alexandria and the Nestorian Controversy: the Making of a 
Saint and of a Heretic, Oxford, UK, 2004, p. 265. 

19) John A. MCGUCKIN, Saint Cyril of Alexandria, p. 110; Norman RUSSELL, Cyril of 
Alexandria, p.52. 

20) Susan WESSEL, Cyril of Alexandria and the Nestorian Controversy, p. 265. 

21) Epistula ad Epictetum, PG 26, pp. 1049-1069. ACO, 1.5, pp. 321-334. 
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accordance with what they were requesting”). 


Cyril, in his answer to Acacius of Boroea?, explained that it was diffi- 
cult for him to renounce his own writings, for in this case he would reject the 
decisions of the Ephesian Council: *For they were wanting all that had been 
written by me in letters, tomes and books to be made null and void and us all 
to adhere only to the faith laid down by our holy fathers at Nicea’. 


About the same time significant changes among the Orientals took 
place. Cyril’s theological views were suddenly supported by Rabbula of 
Edessa. Also, Theodoret of Cyrrhus began to signal his acceptance of Cyril's 
explanations that were presented by Cyril in his letter through Acacius of 
Boroea to John of Antioch". The reason of Theodoret's sudden sympathy to 
the patriarch of Alexandria was, probably, his erroneous understanding of 
Cyril's argumentation. He felt that Cyril had abandoned his previous theo- 
logical position”. However, Cyril was seeking a resolution of the conflict 
with the Oriental bishops, yet not the abandonment of his main principles 
from the years before the Council. 


At that time John of Antioch sent bishop Paul of Emesa together with 
Aristolaus to Cyril with a letter to give further elucidation on the orthodox 
faith which he and his party submitted at Ephesus in August 431%. It did not 
contain any doctrinal points, and it was silent about Nestorius. The profes- 
sion of faith of Theodoret and John of Antioch was also sent to Cyril to be 
signed as the condition to restore the communion. Cyril did not find anything 
problematic in this profession of faith, yet he let Paul know that *if the Ori- 
entals would not distance themselves from Nestorius then there could be no 
hope of any reconciliation". Providing the verbal assurance of Paul of Eme- 
sa that the *whole of the Orient shared his opinion and was ready to anathe- 
matise Nestorius’, he required a formal signature from John on the docu- 
ments he entrusted to two deacons Cassius and Ammonius. 


After a long stay in Alexandria, Aristolaus went back to Antioch in 433. 
When Aristolaus presented the documents from Cyril, John signed the doc- 
uments about the condemnation of Nestorius, with slight modifications. Af- 


22) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 3, p. 21; Syr. text, p. 26. 

23) ACO, 1.1.7, 147-150. 

24) Norman RUSSELL, Cyril of Alexandria, p. 54. 

25) John A. MCGUCKIN, Saint Cyril of Alexandria, pp. 111-112. 

26) Susan WESSEL, Cyril of Alexandria and the Nestorian Controversy, p. 270. 
27) John A. MCGUCKIN, Saint Cyril of Alexandria, p. 113. 
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ter re-establishing the union”, Cyril's second letter ‘Let the Heavens Re- 
joice.” known as the ‘formula unionis’, was given to John through Aristo- 
laus". Now Cyril acknowledged that Christ consists in the union of two na- 
tures. As Wessel explains, ‘he had earlier understood the divine and human 
natures of Christ have to be united in a natural or hypostatic union", ‘There 
was a union of two natures (500 yàp $dcewv Évuois yéyovev), which is why 
we confess one single Christ, one single Son, one single Lord", 





News about the reconciliation spread quickly among the churches, Ac- 
cording to McGuckin, it was Acacius of Melitene, who wrote to Cyril in 
some anxiety, ‘seeking reassurance that mention of the ‘two natures’ of 
Christ in his letter of reconciliation did not signify a betrayal of his insist- 
ence that Christ must only be confessed as one”. Cyril wrote a long reply to 
Acacius, explaining how the Syrian agreement was to be harmonised with 
the decisions of Ephesus. According to McGuckin and also to Russell”, the 
letter to Acacius is composed after the ‘formula unionis’ was signed, but this 
remains questionable from the point of view of the letter’s style and context, 
as we shall see. 


D. Acacius the Recipient of the Letter 


Our evidence about Acacius' life before and after the Council of Ephe- 
sus remains scarce; our main source is the ‘The Life of Saint Euthymius’ 
(Bíog 105 ¿v dyiorg npg Duc Ed@uplou)™, written by Cyril of Scythopolis". 
Some traces of his activities and his writings can be found in the collections 
of the conciliar documents, mainly the documents of the Ephesian Council 





28) Georges-Mattieu DE DURAND, Cyrille d'Alexandrie. Deux Dialogues christolo- 
giques: introduction, text critique, traduction et notes, Paris, 1964, p. 25. 

29) John A. MCGUCKIN, Saint Cyril of Alexandria, p. 114. 

30) Epistula Cyrilli Alex. Ad lohannem Antiochenum, ACO, 1.1.4, pp. 17-20; Susan 
WESSEL. Cyril of Alexandria and the Nestorian Controversy, p. 271. 

31) ACO, 1.1.4, pp. 17-20. 

32) John A. MCGUCKIN, Saint Cyril of Alexandria, p. 116. 

33) Norman RUSSELL, Cyril of Alexandria, p. 56. 

34) The Greek text of the ‘Lives of the Monks of Palestine’ is edited by Eduard 
SCHWARTZ, Kyrillos von Skythopolis, in TU 49 (1939). The work is accessible in French and 
English translations, cf. André-Jean FESTUGIERE, Cyrille de Scythopolis. Vie de Saint Eu- 
thyme (Les Moines d'Orient 3/1), Paris, 1962, and Richard M. PRICE, Lives of the Monks of 
Palestine, Kalamazoo, MI, 1991. 

,35) "The Life of Saint Euthymius has to be dated before 558, for this is known as the 
Year in which Cyril's writing ends; cf. André-Jean FESTUGIERE, Cyrille de Scythopolis. Vie de 
Saint Euthyme, p. 17. 
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(431), cf. editions by E. Schwartz? and Mansi”, and in the Armenian collec- 
tion of letters, called ‘Book of the Letters’ (Girk' T?t'oc 5, where two of his 
letters (‘The letter to Patriarch Sahak’ and ‘The letter to Armenians’) are lo- 
cated. These materials reveal the nature and purpose of the bishop of 
Melitene’s activities in the anti-Antiochene campaign. 


1) Acacius’ Theological position 


Acacius played an important role in the context of the Nestorian contro- 
versy which cannot be neglected, as he became a zealous defender of Cyril- 
lian teaching during the Council of Ephesus, against Nestorius and later 
against Theodore of Mopsuestia. However, it remains remarkable that before 
he took up the battle against the Antiochenes and their theological position 
Acacius had seemed to sympathize with their theological ideas. 


a. Before and at the Ephesian Council 


As Rouziés” in his article about Acacius notes, the bishop of Melitene 
was personally connected with the Patriarch of Constantinople, Nestorius, 
When Acacius arrived in Ephesus on the eve of the Council, as he later 
would say during the 1" session of the Council (22 June 431)", the bishop of 
Melitene endeavoured in a private conversation with the patriarch to bring 
him back to the true faith. Indeed, concerning Nestorius, Acacius said: ‘I de- 
lighted my lord Nestorius more than others and by all means I hurried up to 
save him’ (ónip roùç dAAouc tov xópiv Neotépiov rjyánnoa kai mavroíuc 
QUTÓv mepicóoat &ano65aoa)"!. However, soon Acacius’ attitude to the Pa- 
triarch changed, when he got to know more about Nestorius’ precise theo- 
logical position, which, according to the bishop of Melitene, was not in 
agreement with the teaching of Fathers and the Holy Scriptures. 


After several unsuccessful attempts, Acacius asserted: *once I arrived 
first to this city of Ephesus, I entered into discussion with him. And as I had 
seen him in bad condition, I was looking for to correct and set Nestorius 





36) Eduard SCHWARTZ (ed.), Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum, Berlin-Leipzig, 1927. 

37) [SCNAC=] Giovanni D. MANSI (ed.), Sacrorum coniliorum nova et amplissima 
collectio. 

38) Yovsep‘ IZMIREANC* (ed.), Girk' Tit oc (Sahak-Mesrop-Bibl, 5), Tiflis, 1901. (repr. 
Norajr POLAREAN, (ed.), Girk' Tit'oc ', Jerusalem, 21994). 

39) U. Rouziés, Acace, in DHGE | (1912) 242-243, c. 242. 

40) ACO, II, 38,12-31. 

41) ACO, II, 38,14-15. 
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away from his error. 1 was reading from his mouth at least that he agreed to 
change feelings’ (napaxpñha ¿motàs tii Egeciwv géie) Enoinoéunv mpàg 
rèv npoeipnuévov åvõpa &ióAc&iv xal yvods adtov oùk dp: $povoüvra 
navroius gonod$aca aùtòv Dopëdooofo Kai dmoctijcai tod movnpoü 
gpovrparos aùtóv te éxeivov Zug Tots yre(Aect ouvouoyoüvra ën 8r 
perariBerat Tig Torat £vvoíac)"". Nestorius nevertheless appeared to be 
intransigently attached to his convictions and the negotiations were suddenly 
interrupted by Acacius”. 


b. Alteration of Acacius’ theological position 


It is difficult to find the real reason why Acacius changed his position so 
suddenly by turning his back on the Orientals, and siding with the party of 
Cyril of Alexandria. It seems at least that the theology of Cyril was rather new 
for Acacius, and that he apparently did not take the time to master it well. As a 
consequence, Acacius made several mistakes in his reproaches against Nesto- 
rius, which were immediately spotted and accused by the Orientals. 


It is easy to notice that Acacius’ argumentation looks rather chaotic and 
contains some theological obscurity. He says that Nestorius attributes the 
economy of salvation to the body, and that only the body underwent birth 
and suffering, being as a temple for God. This might be a direct attack on the 
Antiochene theology, of which Nestorius was considered a representative. 
Acacius’ key accusation is that suffering, according to Nestorius, is attribut- 
ed only to the body of the Word. Thus, Acacius, in his inclination to be a fol- 
lower of the Cyrillian teaching about the union of body and Word in Christ, 
commits an error. Since suffering cannot be attributed to God, it has to be 
acknowledged, together with the Scripture, that the birth and suffering be- 
long to the divinity, otherwise the divinity is born from the Virgin Mary and 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, as Richard attempts to explain“. This there- 
fore demonstrates that Acacius does not know the doctrine of the immutabil- 
ity of God; his second statement directly indicates this fact. It is very obvi- 
ous that Acacius’ theology has here a lacuna and its form is not acceptable 
for Nestorius and the other representatives of Antiochene School. 


a —— 

42) ACO, Il, 38,17-20. 

43) "Néanmoins il était personnellement lié avec te patriarche de Constaninople, et, dès 
Son arrivée à Éphèse, il essaya, dans une conversation privée, de le ramener à la vraie foi. 
Mais, en dépit de quelques concessions apparentes, Nestorius se montra si obstinément atta- 
ché à ses théories, que l'entretien dut se rompre brusquement”. U. ROUZIÉS, Acace, c. 242. 

44) M. RICHARD, Acace de Méliténe, p. 402. 
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During the 4" session of the council Acacius was accused by the Orien. 
tal bishops about his teaching concerning the suffering of the divinity during 
an audience with the emperor Theodosius”, At a certain moment of the dis. 
cussion, when the majority refused to talk about the anathemas of Cyril of 
Alexandria against Nestorius, saying that it was a personal affair of Cyril and 
it did not concern them“, the bishops of the Orient turned against Acacius, 
They showed the acts from the (7 session of 22 June to the emperor Theodo- 
sius in order to substantiate the charge that Acacius pronounced great non- 
sense” in teaching that the divinity underwent suffering". Hearing such 
blasphemy, the Emperor became very indignant, so that in his quick move- 
ment his purple robe glided off his shoulders”. According to the documents, 
the bishops of the Orient said to the Emperor that it was impossible for them 
to change the faith of the Fathers who gathered in Nicea™. 


However, an important document belonging to the Conciliar Acts is 





45) U. Rouziés, Acace, c. 243. The description of this event at the emperor's palace in 
Chalcedon is preserved in two letters, both in Latin. The first letter is called ‘Altera schismati- 
corum epistola, intempestive de Victoria gloriantum, ad eosdem" SCNAC, IV, c. 1411-1412; 
the second letter is called: ‘Ferum alia epistola quorum supra Episcoporum ad quos supra 
Episcopus" SCNAC, V, c. 795-796. Both letters are almost identical in their structure. Fur- 
thermore, certain sentences of them are paraphrased. 

46) In the letter of the Orientals, preserved in Latin, it is said regarding the event. ‘Nam 
sursum versum Cyrilli memoriam facientes, et rogantes ut ipse potius uteretur et pro se ipso 
satisfaceret, nunc huc usque obtinere minime potuerunt, sed audierunt quia oportet moveri de 
pia religione sermonem et fidem patrum roborari sanctorum”. SCNAC, V, c. 795, In another 
letter it is said: *Cyrilli enim sursum ac deorsum memores errant, orabantque illum accersiri, 
wt ipse pro seipso rationem redderet. Usque in praesentem diem non obedierunt, sed audierunt 
quod oporteat sermonis de pietate, hoc est, de ratione fidei, et firmatam esse fidem beatorum 
patrum’. SCNAC, IV, c. 1411-1412. 

47) M. RICHARD, Acace de Méliténe, p. 403. 

48) In the same letter of the Orientals about Acacius: ‘Convicimus vero et Acacium, qui 
inter gesta deitatem confessus est esse passibilem”. SCNAC, V, c. 795. In another letter of the 
Orientals it is said about Acacius’ blasphemy: ‘Redarguimus et Acacium, qui in commentaries 
posuerat, passibilem esse deitatem’. SCNAC, IV, c. 1412; ACO, I, 1, 7, p. 77. See Luise 
ABRAMOWSKI, Der Streit um Diodor und Theodor zwischen den beiden ephesinsischen 
Konzilien, in ZKG 67 (1955/1956) 252-287, p. 259. 

49) ‘[...} eisque adeo motus est piissimus Imperator noster ut blauteam chlamydem, 
quam induebatur, excuteret, seque retro subduceret prae magnitudine blasphemiae’. SCNAC. 
V, c. 795. Also in another letter it is mentioned: *Quod usque adeo gravatium tulit pius reX 
noster, ut excuteret pallium, et retrorsum cederet prae blasphemiae magnitudinae’. SCNAC, 
IV, c. 1412. U. ROUZIES, Acace, c. 243. 

50) "Respondimus autem nos, quod impossibile est fieri aliam expositionem, quam cam 
quae in Niceae a beatissimis patribus facta est, SCNAC, IV, c. 1412; "Nos vero respondimus 
quia impossibile est ut alteram faciamus expositionem nisi quae in Niceae facta est a beatis- 
simis patribus’, SCNAC, V, c. 795. 
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Acacius” sermon". The text of it reveals the theological leaning of Acacius 
to Cyril’s theology. Acacius tries to give an answer to the question that con- 
cerns the whole economy of salvation, namely: “Why did He do this?” His 
answer is: “In order that He may make you conform to [His] own glory” (xai 
Ac Sa Tí; fva as odppopdov Tfi; olxe(ac 56ENS ipyáonra Then the 
quotations from the letter of Paul to the Philippians (Phil. 2, 7; 3, 20-21) fol- 
low to prove the reality of the incarnation of Christ, through which He made 
us conform to His glorious body. “He will change our lowly body in order to 
conform to His glorified body" (Heraoxnuarioer zé opa Tfj; Tanetwsceus 
huv sig Tò yevéða Kai aóTó cópuopéov TG ouai Tfj S6Enc aset", In 
both these quotations from the letter to Philippians Acacius uses the word 
*oópuopéov" (conform), which refers to the expression *8oóAou popph’ (the 
shape of a servant). Thus, Acacius demonstrates that both expressions refer 
to Christ's incarnation. However, the first *5o6Aou pop” indicates Christ's 
taking a human body, making Himself open to suffering. In another case, 
when he talks about ‘oüguopgov” (conformed), he refers to the human being, 
which will be changed through Christ’s incarnation and be united to his glo- 
rified body, and so to his impassible reality. Therefore, for Acacius it is ab- 
solutely necessary to stress this unity in Christ in order to show how this im- 
passibility to death is communicated to humanity. 


With regard to the unity of Christ, Acacius says: “it was He who took 
voluntary the conditions of the servant; this is He who did not refuse the un- 
ion, how could He refuse the suffering of the servant?” (6 toivev éxouoius 
Af Tijv Tod SodAov uopárjv, à Tv Evwatv pů Tapaitnodpevos, ms Ta TOT 
dodAou napnirioaro má8n) ^. In the following he continues to say that Christ 
did not refuse the conditions of the servant, He became obedient; He who had 
power on high, and now being the subject of it; it was He who on high was 
Son and below is a small child. In both cases, the bishop of Melitene under- 
lines the voluntary action of Christ, when He took the ‘form of a servant 
(Bo6ou operi) and exposed himself to this unity with passible humanity. 





51) ACO, II, 90-92; SCNAC, V, c. 181-186; André-Jean FESFUGIÈRE (ed.), Ephése et 
Chalcédoine. Actes des conciles, pp. 295-298. 

52) ACO, II, 90-91. 

53) ACO, II, 91. 

54) ACO, It, 91. 
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IIE. THE SYRIAC VERSION OF CYRIL'S LETTER TO ACACIUS AND ITS THEO. 
LOGICAL IDEAS 


The letter to Acacius may provide an invaluable witness concerning the 
theological position of Cyril after the Ephesian council, as it contains Cyril's 
further reflection and argumentation about Christ’s incarnation, the mode of 
existence of both human and divine realities in Christ, and the problem of the 
Virgin’s title, whether she should be called ‘Mother of God’ or ‘Mother of 
Christ.’ The way in which Cyril builds his argumentation against Nestorius 
and his adherents reveais Cyril’s sound knowledge of the Scriptures. He al- 
ways starts his argumentation with quoting Nestorius’ or his opponents’ ideas. 
Then he indicates the mistakes in their utterances by expressing a negative 
conditional statement. If such a way of arguing allows Cyril to escape, in a 
manner of speaking, from developing thoroughly his own theological ideas, 
nevertheless the essential statements concerning Christ’s incarnation which 
represent the core of Cyril’s theology form the consistent basis of his reflec- 
tion. 


A. Theological Ideas of the Letter 


Cyril’s letter to Acacius the bishop of Melitene can be roughly divided 
into two parts, namely the historical-introductory part (1-8) and the theologi- 
cal part (9-22). It is the second part of the letter, which is rich in theological 
expressions, that presents the nucleus of Cyril’s theology. The main ideas 
concern Christ’s real birth from the Virgin: he is real God and also real man. 
Here Cyril discusses the mystery of Christ becoming man, the union of two 
realities/dimensions in Christ, which is without mixture, mingling and 
change. As the main argument is against Nestorius who divided Christ into 
two sons”, Cyril says that our mind may perform such a distinction, yet in 
reality such a distinction does not exist in Christ. 


1. Reality of Christ’s birth 


The first accusation of Cyril is then directed against Nestorius who up- 
rooted Christ's “corporeal birth of God” (rires euis s 144)“ and “denied 
that he was born of a woman as the Scripture say he was" (iare s, re 
vna ciere vert run’ cn ah)”. The bishop of Alexandria says that it 


55) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 9, p. 24; Syr. text, p. 30. 
56) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 9, p. 24; Syr. text, p. 30. 
57) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 9, p. 24; Syr. text, p. 30. 
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js nowhere mentioned that God went out (ass) from the Virgin Mother of 
Christ. By this he asserts that Nestorius “is dividing the Son into two sons; 
and one, he says, is separately Son, Christ and Lord (he who is the Word, 
who was begotten from God the Father) but another besides is separately 
Son. Christ and Lord {he was born of the Holy Virgin) (eX adas a5 nt 
peor’ ett vm on mine marne ris moet dur ans Gor! risda tas od 
an odd eina race is Yonne coh oa rater’ th maruri ah 
leben ré rina table? hesa ion). Here Cyril seems to attack di- 
rectly not only Nestorius, but also, more indirectly, the Antiochene School of 
which Nestorius was seen as a representative. However, the idea of ‘two 
sons’ is deeply rooted in the tradition of this school and also can be found in 
old Syriac collection of hymns called the ‘Odes of Solomon’. The idea of 
‘two sons’ can be interpreted as an intention to underscore the twofold na- 
ture of Christ, explicitly that Christ is God and son of man at the same time. 


Cyril then refers to those who call the Holy Virgin ‘Mother of God’ 
(rar Wal), for they accept that ‘the Son, Christ and Lord is one, complete 
in his Godhead and complete in his manhood because his body is with a ra- 
tional soul" (:mhamrés emalen mhonires rales rine Cuno is mobu 
PANS madure rd Alan ezan N=)”. Here, he probably refers to some repre- 
sentatives of the Antiochene tradition, those who, in opposition to Nestorius, 
acknowledge the real birth of Christ, by calling the Virgin ‘Mother of God.” 
They accept that Christ is one, but at the same time they acknowledge the 
existence of two ‘realities’, namely the human and divine in Christ, without 
dividing him into two: ‘He who is perfect as God is perfect as Man; he, who 
was begotten in his Godhead from the Father before the times, the same was, 
in the last days, for our sake and for our salvation, born in his manhood of 
the Holy Virgin Mary, consubstantial with the Father in his Godhead and 
consubstantial with us in his manhood’ (om fale? wert reiden ver) ox 








58) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 9, p. 24; Syr. text, p. 30. 

59) Ode 36, 3. For the text and transtation of the Odes of Solomon see: J. RENDEL HAR- 
RIS ~ A. MINGANA (eds.), The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, re-edited for the John Rylands 
Library. Vol. Il: The Translation with Introduction and Notes, Manchester, 1920; James H. 
CHARLESWORTH (ed./trans.), The Odes of Solomon, Oxford, 1973; Michael LATTKE (ed./trans.} 
Oden Salomos. Text, Übersetzung, Kommentar (NTOA, 41/1-2), Freiburg Schw., 1-1999; 2- 
2001; earlier In (ed /trans.) Oden Solomos (Fontes Christiani, 19), Freiburg - New York, 
1995; ID, Die Oden Salomos in ihrer Bedeutung für Neues Testament und Gnosis (OBO, 
25/1), Freiburg, 1-1979, 3-1986 (with the "forschungsgeschichtliche Bibliographie"), 4-1998 
(Supplement to the bibliography); ID., Die Oden Salomos. Einleitungsfragen und For- 
schungsgeschichte, in ZNW 98 (2007) 277-307. 

60) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 10, p. 25; Syr. text, p. 31. 
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om 15 an «mom ees dré an’ dn ré pao ven oco arin Hur’ males modus 
imams hero ré bloss min cn Lhar ania e a thal ris aus 
hasra dus etus ina imhares moss etus is)". They also speak about ‘he 
who is from the Father as God and from the woman, in the flesh/body (Gr. 
aáp&/Syr. rasa), as Man”, 


This text shows Cyril’s endeavouring to point out that the theological 
position of the Antiochenes is not contaminated with heretical ideas. He can 
accept it as orthodox because it corresponds to Nicene teaching, according to 
which the Son is consubstantial with God in his Godhead and consubstantial 
with the human being in his manhood. However, Cyril goes further by say- 
ing that the oriental bishops also acknowledge the one Son and do not divide 
him into two, as does Nestorius. Here Cyril appears to move toward the Ori- 
entals and he seems to abandon his previous steadfast position. He is ready 
for a compromise with the party of his opponents. 


2. Unity of Christ 


As a next step of his argumentation, Cyril turns to the unity of Christ. He 
starts with Nestorius’ perception: Nestorius changed the common understand- 
ing of Christ’s unity, saying that “For this reason Christ the Word is called 
‘God’ because he has continual association with God" (mas exon eti An 
ere hal burure haan cy durri Dun tomes rar)", This association 
with God, according to Nestorius, is without confusion, *he is worshiped in 
glorious association with Omnipotent God and who is in the Man’ (cosia:51 
réwis madurs ax hare da man’ role’ s. hne). Cyril again justifies the 
Orientals by asserting that ‘they acknowledge and worship one Christ, one 
Son, one God and Lord, the same, from the Father in his Godhead and from 
the Virgin in his manhood? LA rio are ana ris 100 rar w ech OH 
vases rhiohs eno nhon rar’ o» om xs am axo)". The bishop of Al- 
exandria makes again a step in the direction of the Orientals by accepting the 
statement that they believe that *union came into being from two natures, but 
they acknowledge one Christ, one Son and one Lord. For the “Word became 
flesh" as it is written” (Wt wo ren Au pis thoes Lin riis. wih oo haine 
chan eer? mins rin ua rom caeso éi asa). He also expresses in the 





61) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 10, p. 25; Syr. text, p. 31. 
62) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 10, p. 25; Syr. text, p. 31; Greek text, p. 46. 
63) Letter of Cyril to Acacius M, p. 25; Syr. text, p. 31. 
64) Letter of Cyril to Acacius M, p. 25: Syr. text, p. 31. 
65) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 11, p. 25; Syr. text, p. 32. 
66) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 11, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 32. 
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name of the Orientals that “we truly confess that an ineffable union by divine 
dispensation was effected from mutual dissimilar things, which formed an in- 
separable unity” Les hom dor ker? Alanha reli haine huwo 
aias ed an etn maa ota rda hes S). 


This statement shows that Cyril accepts the existence of dissimilar reali- 
ties. but at the same time he does not abandon completely his earlier position 
by saying that these two realities in Christ form an inseparable union. Here 
again the letter indicates the readiness for establishing peace among the 
bishops, and even the inclination to reformulate theological ideas in order to 
reach a compromise. 


3. Incarnation of two natures 


Cyril further develops his argumentation by confessing that *he [Christ] 
took it [body] from the Virgin’ (e lox. rendono oo [azas J). Cyril ac- 
cepts once again that Christ’s incarnation was of two natures. He asserts ‘the 
one unique Son and Lord Jesus Christ as being from these things, we speak 
of two natures which came into union’ (sam ima wis ,moxa»loo w oc 
haut huen ui mis pid alaam hwir or rues)”. The expres- 
sion ‘two natures’ («is Lin) is quite unusual for Cyril. He seems to borrow 
this expression from Antiochene terminology, accepting the existence of two 
natures before the incarnation. Yet he says again that ‘after the union, inas- 
much as that which divides them into two is eradicated, we confess that there 
is one nature of the Son as being one, who, however, became man and was 
incarnated. For if he is said to have become incarnated and been made man, 
whilst being God the Word, let us not envisage any alternation in respect of 
him {for he remained as he was) but let an unconfused union be acknowl- 
edged by us’ Lech, au Ze coms amai jx» oh uani oo vere hais thao 
Semen UX or’ imakho éne io ons pio Ze werd ini madure LIN 
wa tralvas mala ms vc inthe woke? smoke! n irda’ in oma ey cn 
madures ur us)”, As a result Cyril does not deny ‘two natures? (mais ih) 





67) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 11, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 32. 

68) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 12, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 32. 

69) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 12, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 32. 

70) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 12, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 32. This passage, together with end 
Of the previous one, is quoted by Philoxenos in the florilegium appended to the Dissertationes 
Decem contra Habib, which was compounded c. 484. (ée «ect ohrea uit gia gih 
Pia Han werd ris molura de ctos run w igih a ooma amas prn ah om wans dir vert ha 
À intl woke mahere sa tré io fomo mar eds Dei eta’ med bre ré is roms 
"ebe ward us ra incalvas mala t). For the text see: M. BRIERE, and F. GRAFFIN (eds.), 
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in Christ even after the incarnation, hypothetically speaking; only in the case 
when they are thought of separately does it cause difficulty for him. Fur. 
thermore, what has to be noticed is Cyril’s use of two terms for the mystery 
of Christ's coming to the world, namely: ‘incarnation’ (ae bec) and ‘becom. 
ing man’ (rar i» ram), which represent two distinct theological schools, 
He juxtaposes these core expressions without indicating any theological pe- 
culiarities. A few years earlier it would have been very difficult and inappro- 
priate for Cyril to use the Antiochene term ‘became man’ (rer às om), but 
now he makes a further step ahead along the path of establishing a compro- 
mise. Furthermore, in his argumentation he stresses that this union is without 
confusion or alteration. 





4. Divine expressions 


Cyril develops a further step on the level of language. According to 
Cyril the divine expressions that contain the distinction cannot be divided 
into those which concern the human nature of Christ and those that refer to 
Christ’s Godhead. ‘Anyone who divides out the expressions two persons or 
hypostases and attaches some of them to the Man, conceived of separately 
apart from God the Word, and some of them as pertaining to God only, who 
was begotten from the Father — let this man be condemned’ (ais cen os 
tal mix dur un’: dure tals vert comma irtedual an’ rao gial ls 
Kam mim naula he morn on ns vor woe aan hla role’ 
aux)", Furthermore, he asserts that ‘we do not at any time eradicate the 
difference between the expressions, although we have rejected dividing them 
out separately to the Son who is from the Father, and again separately to the 
Man who is from a woman and is conceived of as Son’ («da hiss eh oloos. 


ven och hors ils ver sou Aadan alor SL as "clos ré audi d ann 





Sancti Philoxeni episcopi Mabbugensis dissertationes decem: De Uno e Sancta Trinitate in- 
corporate et passo (Mémré contra Habib) (Patrologia Orientalis 41/1), Turnhout, 1982, pp. 
80-83. Daniel King, in his work The Syriac Versions of the Writings of Cyril of Alexandria, 
supposes that the excerpt from Cyril’s letter to Acacius indicates that ‘Cyril was already being 
translated into Syriac before 484”. This interesting fact is mentioned by Daniel King and, in- 
deed, is quite clear from the edited text of Philoxenus by Brière and Graffin, although it is 
nowhere indicated in the earlier published text by Ebied and Wickham. Furthermore, in the 
apparatus to the Graffin’s text there is a minor variant reading for the Syriac word ze, ee in 
the edited text, namely the variant (smshre), which is located in the 'Z’ siglum and it implicit- 
ly refers to Ebied and Wickham’s text. DANIEL KING, The Syriac Versions of the Writings of 
Cyril of Alexandria. A study in Translation Technique (CSCO, 626), Louvain, 2008, pp. 44- 
47. 


71) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 13, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 33. 
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wig rire Wun en maluti urna, ah ris mura itane). 


Cyril realizes the necessity to point out the difficulties between the two 
Christological approaches. In principle they are located on the level of expres- 
sions which are used by the two schools. He acknowledges the difference be- 
tween the expressions predicated of Christ’s humanity and the expressions 
which refer to his divinity; this distinction however is purely rational and has 
nothing to do with Christ’s own reality: the two natures cannot be thought 
apart from one another, for they form one nature of Christ. ‘The nature of God 
the Word is one, God the Word who was both incarnated and made man’ (as 
ases oco imahe arts umas xa hloa ans mus x, o). 


5. Manner of Christ incarnation 


Dealing with ‘the manner in which Christ was incarnated and was made 
man’ (resis rome aes he’ en g3 re) ^ (again using here the terminology 
of both schools), Cyril quotes St Paul (Phil. 2, 7): ‘he took the likeness of a 
slave and was made in the likeness of man’ (42x haine ams riani hoo 
ron éme)". This is the only way in which Cyril is able to make the distinc- 
tion between two natures or hypostases. ‘The divine nature and the human na- 
ture are not conceived as comprised in the same way’ (x3..omo wa, rom ré 
Anra eam Me eua riho runs mains som)". Cyril presumes that both na- 
tures in Christ cannot be conceived by our mind in the same way, because the 
manner of existence for each of them is different. Only through the expres- 
sions ‘likeness of man’ (ese às chess) and ‘likeness of slave’ (renoms 
resan) can the divine and human realities be conceived. He explains further 
that the human mind cannot penetrate the mystery of incarnation, it cannot 
perceive ‘how was God the Word emptied out by abasing himself amongst 
things inferior i.e. those things of ours?” (1s schen re wierd’ mure ee 
dos ales os cum esch large nzas sh). Though the mind tries to perceive 
the manner of Christ’s incarnation, it only observes ‘these things mutually 
joined in an ineffable union without alternation or intermingling’ (glo wih 
wale redadas rio realsaz els eme has). Thus, Cyril admits the distinction 
of the natures, but this distinction is only possible for our mind before they be- 





72) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 13, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 33. 


D 
73) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 13, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 33. 
74) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 14, p. 26; Syr. text, p. 33. 
75) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 14, p. 27; Syr. text, p. 33. 
76) Leiter of Cyril to Acacius 14, p. 27; Syr. text, p. 33. 
77) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 14, p. 27; Syr. text, p. 33. 
78) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 14, p. 27; Syr. text, p. 33. 
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come one, and only accepting truly that there is one God, Christ and Lord. 


6. The nature of expressions 


Then Cyril turns again to Nestorius by pointing to the wickedness of his 
understanding, stating that ‘he pretends to acknowledge that God the Word 
was incarnated and made (sic. became) man’ (mza rd mico UA torn 
re emir’ mis ooo)". Cyril accuses Nestorius of not knowing ‘the 
import (sic. power) of incarnation,’ and so ‘he names ‘two natures,’ separat- 
ing them from one another and putting God on one side by himself and Man, 
who is joined to God only in love, honor and authority, on the other side by 
himself («xs ven Lol zias zz toma eia ih horney has ras au rela 
Pics xoxo aans mme aan mia cum seen mia mis ole prevo 
EE e Apparently, Cyril exaggerates in his argumentation by ascribing 
to Nestorius such a statement. However, his presentation explains the way in 
which two natures come to unity according to Nestorius’ words: the unity 
exists on the basis of love, honor and authority. 


Cyril of course continues to have difficulties with such a statement, be- 
cause two separated natures after the incarnation must necessarily entail for 
him two persons. Furthermore, he finds it unacceptable that, according to 
Nestorius, the worship of Christ is legitimate, despite the separate natures, 
For Cyril, only the one incarnate nature of Christ is legitimately worshiped. 


Then Cyril refers to the ‘Antiochene brethren,” who ‘have accepted only 
in idea the things whereby Christ is known and have talked of a difference of 
natures (because, as I have said, manhood and Godhead are not in the same 
order of nature) speak of one Son, Christ and Lord (inasmuch as he is truly 
ue one person’ (rarass aeo sar wahoo aLe dn randi! eh ir 

euas mala "tzend wer’ vm as sm dom ea yao indus alsar oiiro alas 
madue aei ch pro deme sax wo wh íi» "ré bneheco hant dudut 
wird reao ia iris). They also ‘do not accept a separation in natures’ 
(riz iaal ech alanas sino ooh ré) and they do not divide i in no way ‘what are 
One? (32 Romans Rouen Qui dg ins adden e rt). Here Cyril again satis- 
fies the position of the Antiochene school, by acknowledging two natures (of 
a different order), but at the same time one Christ, without mentioning this 


79) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 15, p. 27; Syr. text, p. 33. 
80) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 15, p. 27; Syr. text, pp. 33-34. 
81) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 15, p. 27; Syr. text, p. 34. 
82) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 15, p. 27; Syr. text, p. 34. 
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time ‘one nature after the incarnation’. It is quite clear that the patriarch of 
Alexandria is yielding, moving towards a compromise. 


Speaking of different expressions, Cyril agrees with the Orientals who 
say that it is not tight to distinguish the expressions uttered by Lord by at- 
tributing some of them to the Son, some of them to his Godhead, some of 
them to his manhood. They say ‘these things are spoken in a human fashion, 
nevertheless, the divine and human expressions are the one Son’s. For being 
God. he became Man, without abandoning his being God but being made 
man by the assumption of the flesh and blood. Since he is one Son, God and 
Lord, we and they say of him that he is one person’ (pis : Zeng buerg uen 
1 OV imma mam rare molor VA à o eto hunde ordure mis Au 
rao ri om ec La In am rang emos aus Ar ia chk paie 
glo dn vue male aime aa gia 1» rétro)”. Cyril is trying to say 
that, acknowledging the fact that the expressions can be distinguished by 
their description either of one reality (human or divine), or two realities 
(human and divine) in Christ, they nevertheless always refer to one Son, not 
to two persons. Therefore, there should not be any difficulty with someone 
{in this case the Orientals) who makes such a distinction in expressions. This 
argument seems quite important to Cyril’s attempt to convince Acacius to 
reconsider his obdurate position. 


Carrying on with the idea of different expressions which refer to Christ, 
Cyril continues to say that these expressions are located in a midway posi- 
tion, because they befit at the same time the divine reality and human reality. 
‘Therefore, do not separate these expressions in respect of our Lord, for they 
are at once divine and human and they befit the Son i.e. God the Word, who 
became incarnated’ (aman GX. powder’ tin de ea hia alo sin Lan mi 
wey oes rl rar eh com iad e nil itane dunde). Then Cyril 
drew the important distinction between Nestorius and his adherents who di- 
vide the natures after the union on the one hand, and the orthodox Orientals, 
who just make a distinction in the expressions, on the other. ‘It is one thing 
then for a man to divide the natures after the union and to say that the Man 
was joined to God only in honor, and another thing to acknowledge the dif- 
ference in the expressions” (1cssloo «cus» iho ris ware zian Lan ym hiui 
rela dass esias acus jm Chine ie oni enio Aen torti iod). 





83) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 16, p. 28; Syr. text, p. 35. 
84) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 17, p. 28; Syr. text, p. 35. 
85) Letter of Cyril to Acacius V7, p. 28; Syr. text, pp. 35-36. 
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In the following paragraph it is again underlined by Cyril, on behaif of 
the Orientals, that ‘they are not dividing the Lord Jesus Christ into two, by 
saying that the divine expressions befit his Godhead and the human ones his 
manhood’ (rs xi gaali Lars yao Gurs sas. tal ih) wade or ve 
ela pré Lak hand hima mhoid eine). Cyril continues to 
point out the divine and human aspects in Christ: the divine is revealed in 
Him, for ‘God the Word from the Father, who was begotten before the 
worlds,’ whereas the human aspect is represented in the moment, when ‘the 
same was begotten, in the flesh, in the last days from the Holy Virgin’ 
(en imas rris mins Lie an ali pre dn Lhes ah ar on le ende 
hma ehtona)”. However, these aspects exist in ‘unconfused and ineffable 
union’ {ini e Aatas rls hass). He adds that the Orientals did not 
reach such madness as to , Speak of one and divide the one into two’ (aires 
aad QU velo laang : 1»). Here again the tone of these statements indicates 
Cyril's desire to incline Acacius of Melitene to a change of mind. 


Now Cyril tries to present the reasons why Nestorius and his adherents 
arrived at their conclusions. He sees the cause of these troubles in the wicked 
teaching of Arius, who perverted the truth, saying that *God from the Father 
became man, but say that he was anointed in a soulless body’ Lea mie 
abes citar’ ren ns tameo pis feum io rams piat won)”. This 
idea, according to Cyril, was employed by Nestorius in order to be able to 
‘fasten the human expressions to him [Christ] and abase him from his Fa- 
ther? (rors misa dr ymuobwhue me «canes hind’ nd huss burta g). Then 
the bishop of Alexandria justifies the Orientals: they were only afraid that 
the glory of the Father’s Son may be diminished, ‘because human statements 
are predicated of him on account of his incarnate dispensation’ (nala sr 
imas haten Mor hise ris)”. Therefore, they divided only the ex- 
pressions without dividing the one Son into two, by ascribing some expres- 
sions to his Godhead and some of them to his manhood. 





7. Cyril rejects teachings of Arius and Apollinarius 
Close to the end of his letter Cyril mentions a letter of the bishop John 


86) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 18, p. 29; Syr. text, p. 36. 
87) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 18, p. 29; Syr. text, p. 36. 
88) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 18, p. 29; Syr. text, p. 36. 
89) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 19, p. 29; Syr. text, p. 36. 
90) Leiter of Cyril to Acacius 19, p. 29; Syr. text, p. 36. 
91) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 19, p. 29; Syr. text, p. 37. 
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to one of his acquaintances, in which Cyril is presented as one who taught 
the distinction of natures and also the distinction of the expression in accord- 
ance with each nature. Cyril rejects all such accusations; he is convinced that 
"they imputed the opinion of Apollinarius to my letters and supposed that I 
was saying that Christ’s body was without a soul and that there had occurred 
a mixture, confusion, mingling and change of God into flesh, or of flesh into 
the divine nature, so that nothing is preserved purely as it is’ (rehosiaan 
maraa naluri mv ar’ men ras cinma phi Le care" winlaar’s 
or imo wg ali dam ealuazo risansa rlalasa A vocero ienas 
pars molut ur aux Maio sch ch vere ineo? rus hal ema)". He 
was also accused of the ‘blasphemies of Arius and was not wanting to speak 
of a difference in the expression’ (huac reà y ratée ali airs wees, 
HAS has aloes. sons)”, Here Cyril mentions the former letter to John in 
which he confessed his orthodox faith and never believed in the teachings of 
Arius or Apollinarius. He adds that he never acknowledged that *God the 
Word was changed into the flesh nor, again, that the flesh was changed into 
the Godhead. I have never rejected the differences in the expressions, but I 
recognized our Lord as speaking divinely and humanly because he is God 
and Man’ (lakers is aso ro "bierg eixa schen roe alune réa 
Jam wal eh reais dr ina Muss ealoagr paha dulore la .rhomirél 
més ina ee imabures Mya honesto harte). 


8. Orthodoxy of Cyril's teaching 


In the last section of his letter Cyril mentions the bishop Paul of Homs, 
who came to him to discuss the orthodox faith. Paul inquired of Cyril wheth- 
er he adhered to what was written by bishop Athanasius to Epictetus, the 
bishop of Corinth. After a positive answer from Cyril, the bishop of Homs 
wanted to compare the copies of the letter. It appeared, according to Cyril's 
words, that *he found his [letter] to be corrupted and he took copy of it from 
us and conveyed it to the Church of Antioch’ (aus laza suis huase 
radis hnd daora ax) ^. Then Cyril refers to the words of bishop of 
Antioch, who said about Cyril: *He has interpreted our Lord's incarnation by 
re-establishing for us the tradition of our fathers” (ss ` Eat mhaise d> ams 





92) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 20, p. 3 
93) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 20, p. 3 
94) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 20, p. 3 
95) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 21, p. 3 


; Syr. text, p. 37. 
); Syr. text, p. 37. 
; Syr. text, p. 37. 
); Syr. text, p. 38. 
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enari wholes coh A 22) . Certainly by quoting the bishop of Antioch 
who confirmed Cyril's theological position, Cyril wants to convince Acacius 
that it is possible to move from an unshakable rejection of the Antiochene 
position and to be more open to peace with them. 


At the end of the letter, Cyril warns about a letter written by the priest 
Philip of Rome, not to believe that the bishop Xystus was indignant on ac- 
count of the deposition of Nestorius, for *he wrote and defined things con- 
firming with the holy synod, which assembled, and he is of our persuasion’ 
(uso Ab is moduro naha sha hehe’: hero warmed ia enn). Cyril 
also warns not to accept a letter that says that he had changed his position for 
‘we are sound in our position and do not swerve from what is right’ («xs 
us e dulo qno eaa ins)". 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


A. Cyril's terminology of incarnation according to the Syriac and 
Greek version 


In order to grasp the purpose of the Syriac translation of Cyril’s letter to 
Acacius and to understand the background of its composition, it is necessary 
to focus on the terminology used with regard to the incarnation. 


The main theological topic of the letter is the mystery of Christ's com- 
ing to the world, namely his ‘incarnation’ or ‘becoming man’. [n this regard, 
the Syriac text uses several formulas to render this notion, such as: ‘he was 
incarnated’ (imahe), ‘he was embodied’ (ez, nw), or ‘embodying’ 
(réhcuixa), which not always consistently render the Greek term ‘incarna- 
tion’ ([ÉvJaapkgiç) in the original text (see Appendix 1). Only in a few 
places the Greek ‘becoming man’/‘inhumanization’ or ‘he became man’ 
{évavOpdineaic, yéyovev &v8pumosc) are translated in Syriac as (émis womà]). 
It seems that only the first term (amour) can be the closest translation of 


96) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 21, pp. 30-31; Syr. text, p. 38. 

97) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 22, p. 31; Syr. text, p. 38. 

98) Letter of Cyril to Acacius 22, p. 31; Syr. text, p. 38. 

99) There exists a scholarly discussion about the use of this term among Syriac authors. 
De Halleux suggests that the Syriac word imshre started to be systematically used from the 6* 
century onwards, namely from the moment when Philoxenus introduced it into the creed (= 
after 500); André De HALLEUX, La Philoxénienne du symbole, in Symposium Syriacum 1976: 
célebré du 13 au 17 septembre 1976 au Centre Culturel "Les Fontaines" de Chantilly 
(France) (OCA, 205), Rome, 1978, 295-315, p. 314. According to Daniel King, with whom I 
fully agree, “this term (Że. imohre) was already developed at the coalface of translation work 
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the Greek notion of ‘incarnation’ ([Ev]oapxóeic). The two Syriac terms 
(mex) and (haine), betray an effort to adapt the Alexandrian under- 
standing of ‘incarnation’ to the Antiochene. It may indicate that the transla- 
tor of the Greek text into Syriac either was inaccurate in his translation, or he 
was not a skilful theologian, or, which is the most probable, he did it on pur- 
pose (pace Wickham) so that the letter of Cyril might sound more or less 
familiar for those who belonged to the Antiochene tradition (see Appendix 
2). Otherwise, focussing on the terminology of incarnation, the translator 
made Cyril's theological ideas even more consonant with Antiochene tradi- 
tion than Cyril should have wished. 


B. Sitz im Leben of the Syriac Version of Cyril’s Letter to Acacius 


Speaking of the translator of the letter and a possible place or milieu 
where it founds its way into Syriac, Rabbula might be the translator of it and 
Edessa" — the place. Such a conclusion is supported by several compelling 
pieces of evidence. Firstly, Rabbula of Edessa’s career shares certain simi- 
larities with that of Acacius. Being loyal to the Antiochene tradition during 
the Ephesian council (431), Rabbula, like Acacius, suddenly changed his 
mind, turned his back to the Orientals and stood on Cyril’s side, which hap- 
pened around the year 432", Secondly, it is known that Rabbula remained 
in correspondence with Cyril, even before the ‘formula unionis’ was 
signed!” In the ‘Life of Rabbula’ it is mentioned that “the forty-six letters 
that he Le Rabbula] wrote to priests and emperors and nobles and monks 





before Philoxenos”. The proof of it is the text of Cyril's letter to Acacius, which was translat- 
ed definitely before 484, where this term is found. This evidence unambiguously contradicts 
De Halleux* proposal to date the term after the 6" century. Daniel KING, The Syriac Versions 
of the Writings of Cyril of Alexandria. A study in Translation Technique (CSCO, 626), Lou- 
vain, 2008, pp. 48, 130, 264. 

100) One of the indirect hints to the fact that letter of Cyril to Acacius might be transtat- 
ed in Edessa is the evidence from Philoxenus’ florilegia (in Decem Dissertationes), in which 
the Syriac version of this letter is used. As Daniel King supposes, “the importance of Cyril for 
Philoxenus appeared to date from the latter's time at the school of Edessa". And again, dis- 
Cussing the strong influence of Cyril’s Christology on Philoxenus, exegetical methods and 
vocabulary, Daniel King continues: “Some of this may well have been picked up through 
reading the Syriac translation of Cyril, perhaps while he was in Edessa...”, Daniel KING, The 
Syriac Versions of the Writings of Cyril of Alexandria. A study in Translation Technique 
(CSCO, 626), Louvain, 2008, pp. 348-352. 

, 101) Gabriele WINKLER, An Obscure Chapter in Armenian Church History (428-439). 
in REArm NS 19 (1985) 85-180, p. 88. 

102) Robert Doran, Stewards of the Poor. The Man of God, Rabbula, and Hiba in 

Fifth-Century Edessa, (Christian Studies Series: 208), Kalamazoo, MI, USA, 2006, p. 60. 
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will suffice"'?. He also may have translated several letters of Cyril into Syr- 
iac, and the letter to Acacius would not have been an exception. Thirdly, 
there is more evidence from the ‘Life of Rabbula’ that the bishop of Edessa 
did also translate the New Testament into Syriac. ‘By the wisdom of God 
within him, he translated from Greek to Syriac, exactly as it was, the new 
covenant, on account of its various alternations’"™. This evidence from the 
text may explain the purpose of the group of Armenians, lead by Mashtots, 
who came to Edessa to make translations from the Syriac Holy Scriptures 
into Armenian, which is also mentioned by Armenian historiographers. 
Therefore, it is quite possible that Rabbula of Edessa translated the letter of 
Cyril to Acacius in order to make the ideas of Cyril attractive and orthodox 
in the eyes of the representatives of the Antiochene tradition. 


It may be the case that the translation of this letter was intended to con- 
vince people that Cyril's theological ideas were without heretical hues, and 
at least did not contradict their own belief. Cyril's theologizing as presented 
in the Syriac version could indicate that there was a need to change the gen- 
eral attitude toward Cyril among people belonging to the Antiochene theo- 
logical tradition. Among them the name of Theodoret, the bishop of Cyrrhus 
and disciple of Theodore of Mopsuestia, can be mentioned. Despite the rec- 
onciliation of the Syrians with Cyril ‘he was bitterly opposed to Cyril's the- 
ology'? and was agitating against the bishop of Alexandria, and nor did he 
accept the ‘formula unionis’ later signed between the Oriental bishops and 
Cyril. Therefore, by making Cyril’s theology closer to the Antiochene posi- 
tion, the Syriac version of Cyril’s letter to Acacius might be directed to con- 
vince Theodoret of Cyrrhus to change his opinion about Cyril of Alexandria. 
Moreover, the Syriac translation of the document made Cyril’s position more 
accessible for those who were hesitating or wavering in their estimation of 
Cyril, in order to change their attitude towards him and his theological ideas. 


In that way, the letter can serve as the testimony of an attempt of recon- 
ciliation, and it can be supposed that it was for this purpose that the letter 
was circulated among the Syriac speaking communities. 


More concretely, the existence of Cyril’s letter to Acacius in Syriac 





103} Robert Doran, Stewards of the Poor. The Man of God, Rabbula, and Hiba in 
Fifth-Century Edessa, p. 99. 

104) Robert DORAN, Stewards of the Poor. The Man of God, Rabbula, and Hiba in 
Fifth-Century Edessa, pp. 54, 76. 

105) William H. C. FREND, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement. Chapters in the His- 
tory of the Church in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, Cambridge, 1972 (repr. 1979), p. 26. 
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might be due to the fact that it was directed to persuade a certain group of 

ople who had changed their minds and had found some sympathy, or, even 
already adhered to, some aspects of Cyrillian theology. It might aim to con- 
vince this group that Cyril brought his theological position, as expressed be- 
fore and during the Council of Ephesus, indeed closer to the Antiochene po- 
sition than might be assumed at first sight. The context provided by the 
propagation of the ‘formula unionis’ seems to be quite fitting for such an ini- 
tiative. It is scarcely conceivable that the mutual antipathy of adherents of 
both groups, ‘Antiochenes’ and ‘Alexandrians’, would have suddenly disap- 
peared without a continuous effort of theological rapprochement. It is, in- 
deed, significant that Cyril’s anathemas do not play any role in all this! 


The Syriac translation may have been a part of this effort, and in the 
long run, might have contributed to a compromise that was reformulated in 
what we know now as the Chalcedonian definition of faith. 
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APPENDIX 1 
From Greek to Syriac: 
Ap —Wickham: Syriac: *corporeal'(9), ‘body’(10.a), 
‘flesh’ (10.b, 20. RE 
odpé 
rims —‘flesh’ (11, 16, 17.a, 18, 20.a) 


OG pa —— — — 9 rar an, ‘body’ (12, 20.a) 


ré boats a — ‘incamation’ (14.b) 


CAPKUAIC 
oecdpKwtat 4msh — ‘he was incarnated’ (13) 
EoapKsen 
pza bec — ‘he was incarnated’ (14.a, 15, 17.b) 
haise — ‘incarnation’ (21) 
EvnvOpémnoev mis am — ‘he was made man’ (13, 14.a, 15, 16) 


yéyovev čvðpwnoç 


106) This quotation refers to Cyril when he rejects, by saying ‘I have never said that 
God the Word was changed into the flesh nor, again, that the flesh was changed into the God- 
head’. Letter of Cyril to Acacius 20, p. 30; Syr. text, p. 37. 
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APPENDIX 2 
Syriac Wickham (Sr.) Greek Wickham (Gr.) 
ears miss male | the corporeal birth of (rot povoysvoüc viod — |the incarnated birth 
God (9) ToU Geo rjv Kata —_| of the Only-begotten 
gápka yévvnav Son of God (9) 
Tuis reenen his body is witha ` | Epuxwpévng or rfj; [his flesh is endowed 
ess modure rational soul (10.3) | gapKds puxi voepa with life and reason 
(10.2) 
jure Whiu =| from a woman, in the |£x yovouxds xarà of woman incarnat- 
ce vere | flesh, as Man (10.b) |oágka de &vOpwnov |ed as man (10.b) 
whia ua com the Word became yéyove yap aàp% ò The Word, accord- 
ha vent eaa | flesh as it is written | Aóyog xarà rác ing to the Scripture, 
(11) ypadès became flesh (11) 
eX das lois e» he took it [a body] fr Tis &yíac map8évou |he took it [a body] 
[etna] | from the Virgin (12). | AoBeiv adrdv [rà from the Holy Vir- 
aua) gin (12) 
Tua US om w [the nature of God the |pia yàp époñoyouge- [the nature of the 
aa low area | Word is one, God the [vus ñ Tod Aéyou Word is, by generat 
imahe sa max Word who was both | $óatc, iouev 52 Str consent, one but we 
make ama | incarnated and made | geadpxwrai te Kai recognize that he is 
man (13) évnvépunnoe incamated and be- 
__|came man (13) 
men ua tures the manner in which |7pómov écapku@n te | the mode of his in- 
ténia veo sax M |he was incarnated and | kai Zvnvpuimnazv carnation and be- 
was made man (14.a) i (14.8 
rom Liam ré» | when the mannerof | órav rofvuv A Tis when the mode of 
asie hais | incarnation is investi- |gapxudigegg noun- the incarnation is the 


gated (14.b) 


payuovijrat rpónoc 


object of curiosity 
the human mind 
(14.b) 








vim MA, ré 


he [Nestorius] pre- 


Gnoxpivarat pèv yap 


he [Nestorius], for 








emo maa ines tends to acknowledge |ópoAoyeiv Sti xai his part, makes a 
be mie más [that God the Word | £gapxiiOn xai pretence of affirm- 
was incarnated and | 2vnv@puimmae Sed¢ dv | ing that the Word 
made man (15) 6 Adyas, was incarnated and 
became man whilst 
being God (15) 
smoker’ us 15 | for being God, he Ocócyáp üv yéyovey | for whilst being God 
Heute som or | became Man, without | Av@pwrog, où Tò vg | he has become man, 
Etendre wich „aire 2a | abandoning his being | @edc deic, £v not ceasing to be 
Simos rams rAr God, but being made |npooañyer 52 jov | God but rather be- 
ram nmo man by the assump- |oapxèç ai afparog [coming man by as- 
tion of flesh and yeyovés sumption of flesh 
blood (16) and blood (16) 
ria ua rÀ o | [ was praying that I moxóunv yap abtdc For I myself was 
tome rép sms | myself might be £yó dváðzpa vo praying to be anath- 


sire alo ruaro ça 





anathema from Christ 





dnd rop Xpioroÿ 





ema from Christ for 
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Lesen sea 
"e 

thom aomba Lim 
réponse rais houw 
réialéna rénkuro 
nomma ie dando 
imas reuse che 
ene nadere oh 
aieh ols da boa 
ere’ als Ski 


for the sake of my 
brethren and kinsfolk 
in the flesh, who are 
Israelites; whose was 
the adoption, the law, 
the covenant, the 
promises and the 
fathers, and from 
them Christ has ap- 
peared in the flesh, 
who is God over all 
to whom be praises 
for ever and ever. 
Amen. (I Cor. 8,5-6) 
(17.2) 





Onip töv dch 
Hou Tüv Cuyyevov 
oinivés sionv' lopan- 
Nira, dv ioniy À 
vioBeaia xai Ñ 
vopo8eoía xai fj ŝia- 
Búrn xoi 4 ŝóķa, dv 
ol marépec xai E d v 
à Xprotds zé xarà 
adpxa à àv Emi 
návtuv tòg 
evhoyntas cig voie 
aidvac. yv. 


the sake of my 
brethren and my 
kinsfolk in the flesh. 
who are Israelites; 
whose are the adop- 
tion, thc lawgiving, 
the covenant, and 
the glory, whose the 
fathers and from 
whom is the Christ 
in flesh who is God 
over all blessed for 
ever, Amen. (1 Cor. 
8,5-6) (17.a) 

















Am zish Lam | Therefore, donot — [m rotvuv &i&Amc Zu — Do not then divide 
tbe Ja edi his | separate these expres- | roóroig Tas Eni TH the terms applied to 
aus A, emer | sions in respect of our | xupiy $uvác (Exovar | the Lord here (for 
same ile | Lord, for they are at |yèp £v tadtg Tò Oeo- | they possess at the 
wt cum rid en exit once divine and hu- |npenèç Kai rà same time divine 
whic oie man and they befit | ¢v@pusmvov), égéppo- | and human applica- 
Aw the Son ie. God the |oov 5z uGAAov adrdé¢ | tion) but attribute 
Word, who became de évi wë vig 0c them rather to the 
incarnate (17.b) Ay one Son, that is God 
the Word incamate 
(7.5) 
roe mokurós om |[...] he, who is God | adtd¢ 6 Er 800 narpdc | the very Word of 
oth ore e» ead» the Word from the ` |Aóyoc, yevvn@eic mpó |God the Father, be- 
reali mae ce albe Father, who was be- |aióvov, kai £v gotten before the 
rop abn om | gotten before the &ayároic xaipoic ages, was born in the 
e» Aman reine’! worlds, the same was | éyevvngn last times in flesh of 
“ane «noha begotten, in the flesh, | zx vg áy(ag napBévou | the holy Virgin (18) 
in the last days from 
L the Holy Virgin (18) 
rê ene zas Âa | Cyril rejects Apolli- |Tó dyiov aua Xpio- | Cyril rejects Apolli- 
mazaa, ole | narius’ idea ascribed | 100 xai ën xpGoig |narius' idea ascribed 


réa amaa irésassaa 
rasanya dalaso 
ama alwase 
imma A er 
reen hal imad are’ 
a ge ver intet 
ert Sep Ms 
Augen malurra 











to him: ‘Christ's body 
was without a soul 
and that there had 
occurred a mixture, 
confusion, mingling 
and change of God 
into flesh, or of flesh 
into the divine nature, 
so that nothing is 
preserved purely as it 
is’ (20.a) 





abyxuans fj qupuóc Ñ 
ueroBoAi oi coU 
Aóyov yéyovev tic tiv 
aápka fj yoüv rfc 
gapkós petadoitnarc 
sig ët BEÓTNTOS, WE 
unôèv ouCeoBar 
xagapüc unite uův 


siva $ gory 





to him: ‘the holy 
body of Christ inan- 
imated and that a 
mixture, merger, 
mingling or change 
of God the Word into 
the flesh or transition 
of flesh into the na- 
ture of deity had 
occurred, so that 
nothing would re- 
main intact or be 
what it is’ (20.2) 
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Woe sluha io} Cyril reject: ‘I have |Tdv rot 8coU Aóyov Cyril rejects: *God's 
bier ris aS erbe | never said that God ` | eic gépxa Amt, aAA’ — | Word was converted 
ass ooh del the Word was oi ric ġúoiv into flesh, or again, 
chomirA siehe changed into the flesh |Gcórqroc petadGvar ` |that the flesh 
nor, again, that the ` | tiv odpxa Aë Tò changed its nature 
flesh was changed — |&vpemrov ven kai — |into the nature of 
into the Godhead” &vaAAoíuTov Tv ToO | deity, because God's 
Q0.b) Bee Aoyov Word is immutable 
and unchanged’ 
(20.b) 
whats È pos (John of Antioch) |2&€0eto rà nepi tg (John of Antioch) 
ach A nios i. baa "He has interpreted — | Evavourmiostuc. “He has interpreted 
vmi réhasale»| our Lord’s incama-  |auvugévac Arte Kai ` |the facts of the in- 
tion by re- Tiv natpýav napáðo- | camation, drawing 





establishing for us the 
tradition of our fa- 
thers” (21) 


aw, prxpod Kai AE 
&v6pónuv, fv? oStws, 
tinu, yevéodar 
kivduvedoagav 








together the threads 
of the fathers’ tradi- 
tion for us, a tradi- 
tion in danger, if 1 
may so put it, of 
being well-nigh lost 
to mankind" (21) — | 
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JOHN OF DARA AND HIS REFERENCES TO PREVIOUS 
AUTHORS 


BY 
Aho SHEMUNKASHO 


Introduction 


John of Dara is considered to have been the Syrian Orthodox Metropolitan 
of Dara, who died in 860 AD. Although there is not much known about him, Pa- 
triarch Ignatius Aphram | Barsaum (1887-1957) describes him as a “proficient 
scholar and illustrious theologian”. Because of the importance of his treatises, 
he is often listed among well-known biblical and liturgical West Syriac com- 
mentators, such as Jacob of Edessa, George bishop of the Arab Tribes, Moses 
Bar Kepha, Dionysius Bar Salibi and Gregorius Bar Hebraeus. 


Not a lot is known about him for two reasons. First of all, historically, 
hardly any information exists about John of Dara: there is neither vita, nor 
biography, or any proper account written about him. Secondly, so far, only a 
small number of his commentaries and theological treatises have been stud- 
ied. 

However, some important treatises attributed to John of Dara have sur- 
vived. A detailed list of known works is given by Arthur Vóóbus'. This arti- 
cle provides a general introduction to John of Dara, gives an overview of his 
work, and the authors he refers to. As an example, at the end, the references 
of John of Dara to Jacob of Serugh's verse-homily On Crucifixion are pre- 
sented, 





D Ignatius Aphram I BARSOUM, The Scattered Pearls. A History of Syriac Literature 
and Sciences, translated and edited by Matti Moosa (New Jersey, 2003) 390-92. 

2) John of Dara’s liturgical commentary has been edited by J. SADER, Le De Oblatione 
de Jean de Dara CSCO 308, S.Syr. 132 (Louvain, 1970), and translated into French, Le De 
Oblatione de Jean de Dara CSCO 309, SS 133 (Louvain, 1970). An English translation was 
Produced by Baby VARGHESE, John of Dara Commentary on the Eucharist, Moran Etho 12 
(Kerala, 1999). 

3) Arthur VOOBUS, “Important manuscript discoveries of Iwannis of Dara and his liter- 
ary heritage”, Journal of the American Oriental Society 9 (1976) 576-578. 
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1. John of Dara 


John of Dara, in Syriac called twannis of Dara, appears as a West Syri- 
ac Metropolitan of Dara in the context of Patriarch Dionysius of Tal Mahre's 
Patriarchate. According to the Chronicle of Michael the Great, Dionysius of 
Tal Mahre became Patriarch on 1“ of August 818, and died on 22" August 
845*. In his 27 years of being Patriarch, Dionysius of Tal Mahre ordained 
three Metropolitans and an Episcopus with the name /wannis for different 
places. These are number 25, 27, 46 and 52 in the list: 

















Iwannis Metropolitan for Rosapha from the rs Si Gil aoe ur 25 
Monastery of Sarmin (Sirimis) en rus 
Iwannis Metropolitan for the city of Dara huw rid Qn card cure’ m 
from the Convent of Mor Hanania. fiiis dE rd ae en 
Iwannis Episkopos for Tella from the Con- vn FR Guar’ cura’ 46 
vent of Qeneshrin rion roses 
Iwannis Metropolitan for Hanrah from the en mol repu 52 
Monastery of Mor Shina (Shaina) ur denn un 














It is very likely that Iwannis of Dara, listed under number 27, is our 
John of Dara, to whom a number of treatises and important works are at- 
tributed. Furthermore, we learn from Patriarch Dionysius that Iwannis of Da- 
ra was a monk from the monastery of St. Hanania that is Deir Zafaran in 
Mardin. He was ordained bishop in 825 and was succeeded 35 years after, in 
860 AD by Metropolitan Athanasius Hakim’. 


Accepting the 9^ century as the time of John of Dara, he would belong 
then to a literary period when encyclopaedic, lexicographical and scholastic 
works were being produced. There was great intellectual activity in the Syri- 
ac speaking world, although Arabic was already widespread. The ninth cen- 
tury is also the period when the transmission of Greek philosophy and sci- 


4) Anton BAUMSTARK, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922) 275-77. See 
also Rudolf ABRAMOWSKI, Dionysius von Tellmahre. Jakobitischer Patriarch von 818-845. 
Zur Geschichte der Kirche unter dem Islam, Abh. für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXV/2 
(Leipzig, 1940). 

5) The Chronicle of Michael the Great, Manuscript Aleppo, fol. 381*-382". A facsimile 
of it has been published by Gregorios Yuhanna IBRAHIM, Gorgias Press, 2008. There is an 
edition and French translation by Jean-Baptiste CHABOT, Chronique de Michel le Syrien. Pa- 
triarche Jacobite d'Antioch (1166-1199), LIN (Paris, 1899-1910). 

6) It is noticeable that only the name of the fourth person is written with double run 
(aura). The same appears on folio 256r. 

7) Michael the Great, fol. 382*: Patriarch John ordained Metropolitan Athanasius Hakim 
for Dara, see Nr 64: «s rAplasoiee suas oumae. 
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ences to the Arab world took place with a great contribution from Syriac 
scholars. Pointing out the importance of John of Dara's work for the study of 
ninth century cultural history, Vóóbus says: “He [John of Dara] occupies a 
very important place in the history of intellectual culture in the 9" century in 
the lands of Euphrates and Tigris". Likewise, Edsman emphasises John's 
significant role for understanding the intellectual movement of his time: 
“John of Dara's work was exceptionally important to cultural history as a 
conveyor of the classical Greek heritage to the Arabs. ...Even ancient Orien- 
tal and Jewish traditions are preserved in his literature”. 


2. John of Dara's Work 


Through John of Dara's extensive work, a huge amount of theological 
material has survived serving as a valuable source illuminating the history of 
intellectual culture during the first century of Abbassid rule. John deals at 
great length with the themes he chooses, gathers a lot of material, goes into 
detail and often presents in synonyms, but is also repetitive. 


John's treatises have survived in various Manuscripts, but two of them 
contain most of his work. These are a manuscript in Mosul and one in Mar- 
din. In addition to what is included in both codexes the following four works 
are attributed to him too: 


(1) A treatise On the soul (De Anima) 
The treatise On the Soul attributed to John of Dara is included in Vati- 
can Manuscript 147 (fol. 133'-168") dated 1234. Already at the begin- 
ning of the 20" century, Guiseppe Furlani worked on Vat. Man. 147 and 
translated fols 133'-154' into Italian, but did not publish it^. The au- 
thenticity of the authorship is not sure. There is some confusion with 
Moses bar Kepha, since he composed a book with the same title, De 
Anima" that is included in the first part of the same manuscript, namely 
Vat. Man. 147 (fol. 3'-91"). In his article from 1999, Reller focuses on 
the relationship of John's treatise On the Soul to Moses bar Kepha and 
Barhebraeus". John's work On the Soul, if it is authentic, must have 





8) Arthur Vóóbus, “Important manuscript discoveries of Iwannis of Dara, 576. 

9) Carl-Martin EDSMAN, “Death, Corruption and Eternal Life", in Bulletin of the Iranian 
Cutture Foundation | (1969) 85-104 (about John of Dara, On Resurrection, see p. 89). 

10) See Giuseppe FURLANI, “La Psicologia di Giovanni di Dara", Rivista degli Studi 

Orientali V1 (1928) 254-79. 

11) 0. BRAUN, Moses Bar Kepha und sein Buch von der Seele (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1891) 26-132. 

12) Jobst RELLER, “Iwannis von Dara, Mose bar Kepha und Barhebräus über die Seele, 
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been known to Moses bar Kepha, as John’s exegetical writings served 
as a source for Moses”. John of Dara’s treatise, as well as the book of 
Moses bar Kepha, contains long passages from the De Natura Hominis 
of Nemesius, bishop of Emessa, who compiled it by the end of the 
fourth century. In 1991, M. Zonta compared the Syriac with the Greek 
text™*. Part of De Natura Hominis was ascribed to Gregory of Nyssa, 
zegi due, as well as to pseudo-Gregory Thaumaturgus'*. 


(2) A book On demons 

According to Vóóbus, the oldest codex providing “The Book on De- 
mons" that is attributed to John of Dara and divided into 23 chapters, is 
Mardin Orthodox MS 381 from the 16” or 17" century. This manuscript 
also contains a corpus of theological work attributed to Moses bar 
Kepha, of which section five bears the same title, namely "The Book of 
Demons" and is likewise divided into 23 kephalaia'*. The other manu- 
scripts are all younger: MS Harvard Har. 112 from 1753 AD; MS Mar 
Behnam (9), MS. Harvard Har. 106, and MS Br. Mus. Orient 9374 from 
the 19" century; MS Dam Patr. 4/5, 4/4 and 4/14, MS Atshaneh 111, 
and MS Sharfeh Patr. 77 from the 20" century". 


(3) A commentary on the Gospels 
A Gospel commentary attributed to John of Dara is mentioned by Bar 
Salibi in the introduction to his Commentary on the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. This commentary is lost. 











traditionsgeschichtlich untersucht", in G. J. REININX and A. C. KLUGKIST (ed.), After 
Bardaisan, Studies on Continuity and Change in Syriac Christianity in Honour of Professor 
Han JW. Drijvers (Leuven, 1999) 253-264. See also J. RELLER, "Wahrnehmung und 
Erkenntnis in syrischsprachigen Lehrbüchern von der Seele", V. Makarios-Symposion Preetz 
1995, Göttinger Orientforschungen, | Syriaca (Wiesbaden, 1997) 55-56. 

13) Arthur VOOBUS, Discovery of the Exegetical Works of Mose bar Kepha: The Un- 
earthing of Very Important Sources for the Fxegesis and History of the New Testament Text 
(Stockholm, 1973) 27f. 

14) Mauro ZONTA, “Nemesiana Syriaca: New Fragments", 223-58. 

15) Mauro Zonta, "Nemesiana Syriaca: New Fragments from the Missing Syriac Ver- 
sion of the De Natura Hominis", JSS 36/2 (1991) 227. S. P. BROCK, "Clavis Patrum Graeco- 
rum III, 7717", JTS 32 (1981) 176-78. 

16) A. VOOBUS, "New Manuscript Discoveries for the Literary Heritage of Mose bar 
Kepha: The Genre of Theological Writings", Harward Theological Review 8 (1975) 377-84. 

17) A. VOOBUS, “Important manuscript discoveries", 578. 

18) In the introduction to his Gospel 's Commentary, Bar Salibi lists John of Dara, along 
with Ephrem, John Chrysostom, Cyril and Moses Bar Kepha: .ueshe'o gina My ei 20h 
exo ize .oallins dan saucer’ seg uS. d e rnt Doré len omai n cukigons anses 
ré alay sec, oem ya. aia aaro reaga is reram. See ]. SEDLACEK et LB. CHABOT, 
Dionysii bar Salibi Commentarii in Evangelia, CSCO 77, S.Syr. 33 (Louvain, 1953) 1. 
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(4) An anaphora 
Following Assemani, Patriarch Aphram Barsoum also mentions an 
Anaphora that is attributed to John of Dara”. 


2.1 Treatises included in a Codex from the Syrian Orthodox Bishopric 
in Mosul 


There is a MS in the library of the Syrian Orthodox bishopric in Mosul, 
belonging to the 12" or 13" century, consisting of 323 pages. The treatises 
are attributed to John of Dara; the first two are a commentary On Celestial 
and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy with reference to Dionysius the Areopagite®, 
the next four are On Priesthood’, number seven to ten are On Resurrec- 
tion”, number eleven is a liturgical commentary On the Offering of the Holy 
Mysteries”; and at the end there is a collection of various texts from the bi- 
ble and church fathers that cannot all be identified properly”. 


A copy of the Mosul manuscript can be found in the Mingana collection 
in Birmingham, MS Ming. Syr. 56%, but without pages 288-323 which are 
difficult to read. Vat MS 100, transcribed before the year 932, is the oldest 


19) A. BARSOUM, The Scattered Pearls, 392; J. S. ASSEMANI, Bibliotheca orientalis 
Clementino-Vaticana, Il, 123. 

20) See I. A. BARSOUM, The Scattered Pearls, 392; See W. STROTHMANN, Das 
Sakrament der Myronweihe in der Schrift de Ecclesiastica Hiearchia des Pseudo Areopagita 
in syrischen Ubersetzungen und Kommentaren (Wiesbaden, 1978) 49-57. 

21) There is a summary of this work by P. ZINGERLE, “Aus dem Handschriftlichen 
Syrischen Werk des Johannes von Dara über das Priestertum", in Theologische Quartalschrift 
49 (1867) 183-205; ibid 50 (1868) 267-285. Some times this work has been attributed to John 
Maron. See Baby VARGHESE, John of Dara Commentary on the Eucharist, Moran Etho 12 
(Kerala, 1999); Jean SADER, “Jean de Dara", Dictionnaire de Spiritualité VIII (Paris, 1974) 
467-68; Michel BREYDY, La doctrine Syro-Antiochene sur le sacerdoce dans sa version ma- 
ronite (Jounieh, 1977). 

22) There is confusion with Moses bar Kepha, since he has got exactly the same number 
of kephaleia on resurrection as John of Daras’ memro 7, 8 and 9 together, namely all together 
34 kephataia on resurrection. See W. STROTHMANN, Moses Bar Kepha, Myron-Weihe, I. Rei- 
he Syriaca, Band 7 (Wiesbaden, 1973) 25. 

23) See Baby VARGHESE, West Syrian Liturgical Theology, 29-34. The treatise on the 
Offering of the holy mysteries is a commentary on the liturgy which has been edited by J. 
Sader (CSCO 308, SS 132) and translated into French. So far this is the only text of John of 
Dara that has been published. In 1999 Baby Varghese translated it into English. 
` 24) Not all of them seem to belong to John of Dara, for instance the text on pp. 321-323 
Is attributed to Severus of Antioch. 

25) A. MiNGANA, Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Mss., I (Cambridge, 1933) 
155: “This original [Ming Syr 56] which is some seven hundred years old, belongs to the 
Church of St. Thomas at Mosul, fol. 140-b”. 
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Codex*. The following manuscripts contain (some of) the same treatises as 
well: MS Atshaneh 111; MS Bartelli Mar George 1; MS Dam. Patr. 4/4 and 
4/5; MS Harvard Har. 119; MS Bodleian Orient. 264"; MS Sharfeh Patr. 
28175; MS Vat Syr 581”. 





Manuscript Mosul 

















$ | |3 
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26) The MS Vat Syr. 100, transcribed before the year 932, begins with the four books 
on resurrection (fol, 1'-79") followed by the two books on the celestial and ecclesiastical hier- 
archies and the four books on priesthood (fol. 80r ff.). See ASSEMANI, Catalogue SI, 530-45 

27) Bodleian. Orient. 264, resp. Syr. 152 is dated 1654 and provides only the first sixth 
memre. See R. PAYNE-SMITH, Catalogues Codd. Syr. Bodleian (Oxonii, 1864) 486-96. 

28) It is from 1891 A.D. See catalogue du Fonds Rahmani à Charfet, L'Orient Syrien 
(Paris, 1957) 93-107). 

29) See M. BREYDY, “Les compilations syriaques sur le sacerdoce au IX* siècle: Jean de 
Dara", in OCA 205 (1978), 267-293 {= 2. Symp. Syr. 1976), M. BREvDy, "Historisch- 
literarische Daten zu den Hauptmanuskripten der Lehre vom Priestertum bei Mose bar Ke- 
pha", in Ostkirchliche Studien (Würzburg, 1976), 67-71; A. VOOBUS, "Important manuscript 
discoveries of Iwannis of Dara and his literary heritage", Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 96 (1976) 576-578. 

30) Mingana Syr. 56 was copied from MS Mosul by Deacon Mattai Bar Paulus in 1912. 
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30". | (The First Memro] On 55- E Aaa reene esee» | 3 
3° Priesthood 59 horns 
327 [The Second MemroOn |59- | jp | bem das pits cime | 4 
40” Priesthood 75 
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43 On Priesthood 80 
43- |The Fourth MemroOn | 80- | ul ess Ans masies vise | 6 
50° the Priests 97 
[The First Memro]On | og. Ana tra rime» | 7 
5 Ir the Resurrection of | jjo | 11 aise WINES han 
& human bodies 
y. [The Second Memro [On | ua, nouo lam pihi rires | 8 
6» the Resurrection"! of 161 | 15 Craie WINS 
z human bodies] 
The Third Memro on CEST 
82'- Christian Doctrines 161- 8 és Mya euh oiar 
92" On the Resurrection | 185 wigan 
of bodies 
92*- |The Fourth Memro[On | 185- 23 [dame Ana» resins rimes 10 
121 Resurrection] 245 
122"- On the Offering ofthe | 246- | 4 eode ins ion Mss | 11 
139° holy mysteries 285 
+ | [Various texts from the 12 
tat | bible and Church Fa- | 38° 
thers}? 








2.2 Treatises included in the Codex Mardin 356 


The second main manuscript was found in Mardin: MS Orth Za‘faran 
356. The text that is slightly damaged is written in fine Estrangelo script on 
254 pages. The colophon and the first three and half kephalaia of the first 
memro ate missing”. This parchment codex could be from the 9"-12" centu- 


— 

. 31) Quotations are found in O. Braun, “Beiträge zur Geschichte der Eschatologie in den 
Syrischen Kirchen”. Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 16 (1892) 273-91, particularly pp. 
286-87. See also C. M. EDSMAN, “Death, Corruption and Eternal Life”, Bulletin of the Iranian 


Culture Foundation I (1969) 85-104. 


32) See the introduction of Jean SADER, Le de Oblatione de Jean de Dara, CSCO 308, 
SS 132, page VIII. 
33) The first four folios and the top half of the fifth folio are lost. 
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ries”. In 1911 and 1912 this codex was copied twice, one copy is in Damas- 
cus, the other in Birmingham (MS Birm. Ming. 67)”. Also MS Vat. Syr. 581 
is a copy of this MS*. The corpus contains the following seven memre: 
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34) A. VOOBUS, “Important manuscript discoveries of Iwannis of Dara", 577: “Because 
has lost its colophon it does not instruct us more precisely about its age, but on palaeograph- 
ical grounds it can be assigned to the 9° or 10^ century. It is astounding to discover that all 
the works preserved in this collection are new". 

35) MS Damascus: Dayroyo Michael Bar Jeshu* wrote the manuscript in Damascus, ex- 
cept memro 6, which was written by a monk called John. In 1912, the MS was written in Day- 
ro d-nutpho that is the monastery of Yoldath Aloho near Deir Mor Hannanyo, Deir Za‘faran in 
Mardin. A year before, in 1911, the Codex of Mardin was taken to Mosul by the Priest 
Aphram Barsoum (later Patriarch) and was copied by Deacon Mattai Bar Paulus. This copy is 
Mingana MS 67. (MS Birm. Ming. 56 was also copied by the same deacon in 1912). 

36) A. VOOBUS, "Important manuscript discoveries of [wannis of Dara", 578: “In addi- 
tion to this manuscript, other codices have come into our possession, namely Ms. Vat. Syr- 
581 and MS. Birmingham Ming. Syr. 57. However they have no independent value since they 
are copies of the same unique parchment codex in Deir Za‘faran”. 

37) M. BREYDY, “Les compilations syriaques sur le sacerdoce au IX* siècle: Jean de Da- 
ra”, in OCA 205 (1978) 267-293 (= 2. Symp. Syr. 1976). 
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3. The different ways of dealing with sources in the Mardin Codex 


Until now the Mosul codex and the previous four treatises mentioned 
above are not considered in this work. Therefore, the observations expressed in 
this and the next chapter are based on the seven memre found in HS Mardin 356. 


It is worth mentioning that at the beginning of the codex John of Dara 
refers to many authors and their works, mentioning their names and the titles 
of the sources. This gradually changes after the fourth memro, so that in the 
last memro only a few authors and sources are referred to. Thus, one gets the 
impression that John’s work is more scholarly at the beginning, and towards 
the end he works less thoroughly and presents his subjects less academically, 
But looking properly at the text, one realises that he uses different methods 
to express his theological realm. 


John’s real aim is to provide a comprehensive anthropological and es- 
chatological theology. It seems that these seven memre belong to each other 
as a unit. Needless to say, the number seven has a symbolic character, a 
symbol for fulfilment and perfection, and it reminds us of the biblical narra- 
tive on creation. And indeed the first three memre are on Paradise, creation 
and on the correct way of understanding it — not like the heretics, such as 
Simon the Magus, Mani, and others who lead people astray. 


John of Dara is very much concerned with the salvation of man. In or- 
der to understand how salvation takes place, one should understand the crea- 
tion of the world, the spiritual and physical beings, Paradise and the role of 
ete be ok AREAS 

` 38) A. VOOBUS, "Die Entdeckung von Uberresten der altsyrischen Apostelgeschichte", 
Oriens Christianus 64 (1980) 32-35. On page 33 VOOBUS writes: “Mit Genugtuung stellen 
Wir hier fest, daB Iwannis von Dara den Text der Apostelgeschichte sehr sorgfältig behandelt 
Und den ganzen Text der Episode genau angeführt hat. In dieser Hinsicht hat er vorbildlich 
Behandelt, denn bisher kennen wir keinen einzigen Kommentar im syrischen Schrifttum, mit 
«m man unsere Kunde vergleichen könnte. Was uns hier aufbewahrt worden ist, ist in der 
Tat wohl einzigartig". 
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man at the beginning. He considers these at great length in the first two 
memre. In memro three he argues strongly against the heretics who do not 
understand creation, Paradise and the role of man correctly. 


In the middle memro four expresses the resurrection of Christ as the ax- 
is of the divine economy. 


John provides us with a theological model of understanding the relation 
of the Creator to his Creation and the role of man who has been blessed with 
divine gifts. After the fall and Christ's resurrection, human beings can take 
part in the holy divine mystery of salvation via the Holy Spirit (Pentecost) and 
the sign of the holy cross. The anamnesis of the divine economy of salvation, 
particularly of the death and resurrection of Christ are the way to the restora- 
tion of man to his paradisiacal state and further to the heavenly kingdom. 


If not all seven memre, certainly the last four show a part of the liturgi- 
cal structure of the church calendar, and in their form they have the character 
of a sermon. 


Therefore, John of Dara’s style of writing might be described as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Memro 1-4 John works thoroughly academically. At the beginning he 
provides an introduction, sometimes called proomeone at the beginning 
of the memro, or Kephalaion. He refers to the relevant biblical passag- 
es, quotes them and, if needed, deals with them partly exegetically. John 
presents different interpretations of the church fathers. Most of the time 
he refers to them as authorities to prove his interpretation or provide a 
synthesis. Even though John often harmonises the comments of the 
church fathers, he also deals with contradictions. 


2. Throughout his work we get the impression that John has got a great 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. Although he refers to the Greek and He- 
brew Bible, it is difficult to be certain that he had an extensive 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. The pericopes dealt with indicate an 
exegetical character, particularly the pericope On Resurrection of Our 
Lord in memro four, and On Pentecost in memro five”. In the whole of 
memro five we find just two references to Jacob of Edessa and one each 
to Philoxenus of Mabbug and to Gregory the Theologian. 





39) A. VOOBUS, “Die Entdeckung von Überresten der aitsyrischen Apostelgeschichte". 
3235. 
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Memre four to seven are also written in the style of a sermon. Particu- 
larly memre four to six refer to the great church feasts: Easter, Pente- 
cost, and Holy Cross. These treatises provide very few explicit refer- 
ences to previous authors. John quotes mainly from the Bible and ex- 
plains the biblical passages in his own words — so far one can tell. 


4. Particularly in the last memro, some of the Kephalaia are structured in 
the form of questions and answers. John’s answers often start with “I” 
or “we say”. 


5. In some other Kephalaia the pro-contra style is noticeable again: “If 
they say...”, or, “If anyone says...”, then “I say/we say". 


Thus, the text gives the impression that John of Dara felt very content 
and confident not just with his answers and comments, but also with the 
methods he uses to present the themes he chose at great length. Next to the 
church fathers, the main source for John is obviously Holy Scripture as the 
main authoritative text. In his exegetical treatises, John refers explicitly to 
the “Greek” (sa), “Hebrew” (reins) or “Septuagint” ( ss)". 


4. The influence of previous Authors and their Work 


In the seven treatises found in the manuscript in Mardin, John of Dara 
refers to many authors, mentioning their names and the titles of their works, 
The following table gives the authors and references John refers to explicitly 
according to the Syriac alphabetical order. In the footnotes, the works are 
well known listed with titles. This, however, does not mean that these are 
identical to the books used by John of Dara. Hitherto the references to Jacob 
of Serugh have been identified and they, despite a few grammatical or ortho- 
graphical variations, refer to the same text. There might be some confusion 
with the abbreviation a that is common in Mardin manuscripts. While the 
Damascus manuscript keeps it as it is, the copyist of the Mingana manuscript 
defined a some times as John (asc. would refer probably to John the soli- 
tary, fol. 7"), other times as twannis {aseos that would be John Chrysos- 
tom, fol. 9°). 





49) For instance for Hebrew (=) and Greek version («&o.) see memro 2, chapter 3, 
6 and 12. The term Septuagint (e) is used at the beginning of memro 2, chapter 1: > 43e 
wh nme oka uite co phi rmi gansi clas à mil oh puro ie qm aio atia im 


Sax stevia 
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41) The first reference gives the number of the memro, the second (after the dot) the 
number of the kephalai. The number in the bracket refers to the page number of the Damascus 
manuscript. The square brackets are used for the references where John mentions the authors, 
but does not name the title of the work. 

42) Robert C. HILL, St. John Chrysostom: Eight Sermons on the Book of Genesis 
(Brookline, Mass, 2004). 

43) A. W. Budge has published a Syriac discourse of John of Dara that is entitled The 
Discourse On Virginity, and Repentance, and Admonition ( véscamere aumo. tan rtarér 
rhauhiee r'hamho rhaloks da oi userei aulaaul À was). The source of the text is British 
Museum MS. Add. 14546. See A. Wallis BUDGE, Coptic Homilies in the Dialect of Upper 
Egypt (Oxford, 1910) 289-379. On Chrysostom see further Sally RIEGER SHORE (Ed.), St 
John Chrysostom: On Virginity - Against Remarriage, Studies in Women and Religion 9 
(New York, 1983). 

44) Robert C. HILL, St. John Chrysostom: Homilies on Genesis 1-17, The Fathers of the 
Church 74 (Washington, D.C., 2006). 
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b Behold he does not padas 
trust his servants (Job; 
4.18)“ 
3.8 (201) |e Memro on Uzziah, irénan laa rimes 
prediction of the siho lies voles 
things to come” 
1.4 (27-8) |* Commentary on Gen- routes ven gä 
esis 
2.5 (63)__ | « Both Commentaries 
2.7(71)  |e While he comments eim) aris sa 
on these [on cursing 
|__| the serpent}... | | mar 
2.7(79)  |e In one of the Com- reduion Hanan e xem Ephrem 
mentaries on Genesis (the Syrian) 
2.10(111) |e Ephrem, the Com- mahar anraso miaro 
mentator of the [Gen- ise dance (eiiis) 
esis] book says so 
2.11 (121) |e St. Ephrem witnesses | miae des seo imla 
this as he says ior a 











45) Philip SCHAFF, St. John Chysostom: Three Homilies Concerning the Power of De- 
mons (New York, 1886). The first homily is Against those who say that demons govern hu- 
man affairs... 

46) Robert C. HILL, St. John Chrysostom: Commentaries on the Sage, Vol. I: Commen- 
tary on Job, (2006); Ursula HAGEDORN, Dieter HAGEDORN, Johannes Chrysostomos Kommen- 
tar Zu Hiob, Patristische Texte und Studien 35 (Berlin, 1990). 

47) Robert C. HILL, “St. John Chrysostom's Teaching on Inspiration in ‘Six Homilies 
on Isaiah”, in Vigiliae Christiane, 22/1 (1968) 19-37; on Prophet Isaiah’s comment on king 
Uzziah see page 20, footnote 3. 

48)R. M. TONNEAU, Sancti Ephraem Syri in Genesim et in Exodum Commentarii, 
Boe 152/153; SS 71/72 (Louvain, 1955). See also Ephrem’s hymns edited by Edmund 
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2.11(122) |e Memro on Crucifix- san das vien lets 
(621600) | ion Athanasiu: 
s 
3.2 (173) |e Memro on Incarna- usa Mes ire fA h 
tion? asia | (f Alexandria) 
1.4 Q6) * Memro of Apolo- mé»oian&cos oc ivre 
gy/Defence 
1.4 (26) ` Je Memro on Nativity"! ass ace rires 
1.5 (34) * Memro on Whitsun- mars an laa tires keete 
day rss cures 
4.30 (291) |e Memro on Pascha muga Aas aw vies | Gregory Nazian- 
5.9 (348) |e Memro: Whatare | ele ex rm viens ms 
these in Prothesmia ral raamoiss 
that the evangelist ad 
EE Luke tells 
14(29) |e Memro five on the waar dia as rimes 
Lord’s Prayer beten 
[De oratione domini- EE 
eo^ (GNO 7, viis 
1.5 (33) |e Memro on the For- eaiboha o& rire a of 
mation/Making of edis: 
man [De opificio 
hominis (GNO 4)? 














49) R. W. THOMSON, Athanasiana syriaca. I. 1, De incarnatione; 2, Ep. ad Epictetum 
CSCO 257-8 = SS 114-115 (1965); R. W. THOMSON, Athanasiana syriaca. IIl, De incarna- 
tione contra Aranos; contra Apollinarium I, de cruce et passione; quod unus sit Christus; de 
Incarnatione Dei Verbi; ad Jovianum. CSCO 324/5, SS 142/3 (1972). Frank LESLIE CROSS, 
Athanasius: De Incarnatione - And Edition of The Greek Text (London, 1957). For an English 
translation see St. ATHANASIUS, On the Incarnation: The Treatise De Incarnatione Verbi Dei 
(St. Vladimir Seminary Press, Crestwood, New York, 1953). Particularly in chapter 25 Ath- 
anasius deals with the theme ‘crucifixion of our Lord’, see also chapter 19 to 24. 

50) J.-C. HAELEWYCK and A. B. SCHMIDT publishes some of discourses of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Sancti Gregorii Nazanzeni Opera Versio Syriaca, VIII, CCSG 47, 49, 53; CNaz 
14, 15, 18 (Leuven, 2001, 2002, 2006). See also DE HALLEUX in LM 95 (1982) 5-40; LM 98 
(1985) 103-47. 

51) Gregory Nazianzus' Oratio On Theophany (number 38), see Nonna VERNA HARRI- 
SON, “Gregory Nazianzen Homily on the Nativity of Christ", in Richard VALANTASIS (ed.), 
Religions of Late Antiquity in Practice (New Jersey, 2000) 443-453. " 

52) M. Lucioli CAMPI, La versione siriaca del ‘De Oratione Dominica’ di Gregorio di 
Nissa (Discorsi I, H e HI) (Rome, 1972). 

53) A. BONANNI, “La versione siriaca del ‘De opificio hominis’ di Gregorio di Nissa- 
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2.1 (40) * Memro on the For- Asa rimes 
mation of man, chap- € miss mioh 
ter 18 [De opificio » ward 
hominis] 
3,3(178) |e Memro on Ascetic hoidus ie 
life/Virtues I 
2.14 (---) 55 |e Memro one on the ALORS amsn rimes 
Song of Songs” haie à haard 
4.32(299) |» Epistle to the bishop hali vie rie eme 
Polycarpus ig waaiadaa | Dionysius (the 
Areopagite) 
1.4(27) Book Contra Mani, ees lanai: mahas FEN 
mene two and hiha pida rimes Ties E SEH 
1.4(22) |e Memro onthe causa | als La om wisoeso 
of this world and of dao resem roses 
the [coming] new ha celos rudes 
es A D 
1.4 (27) * Memro one to the dala ras vc iserese run ege 
monk /Esta]grius of rés dst oo John 
Methedion esse the Solitary 
14(27) |e Memro When here- | es ras ass om «eee | (of Apamea) 
turned from the Phy- sr 
sician 
1.5 (35) * Memro one on the Aaa ram rime 
New World hui res 











Cap. XXIII (gr. XXII)”, SROC (1987) 149-70; See also T. CLEMENTONI, Cap. XIII e XIV, 
SROC 5 (1982) 81-102, 157-172; M. R. Del Deo, Cap. XIV, SROC 6 (1983) 39-59, 181-196; 
F. Grasst, Cap. IX —XI, SROC 7 (1984) 25-50, 191-206. 

54) C. TUFANO, La versione siriaca dei discorsi sul Cantico dei Cantici di Gregorio di 
Nissa. Discorso XIII (gr. XII), Parte 1 [testo siriaco] (Rome); C. TUFANO, “La versione siriaca 
dei discorsi sul Cantico dei Cantici di Gregorio di Nissa contenuta nel cod. Vat. Sir. 106. Dis- 
corso XIII (gr. XII)", SROC 11 (1988) 63-80, 143-162; Herbert MUSURILLO, From Glory to 
Glory: Texts from Gregory of Nyssa's Mystical Writings (New York, 1961). 

55) This reference is missing in the Damascus manuscript, but it is written at the side of 
fol. 37° of the Mardin manuscript and fol. 48" of Mingana MS 67. 

56) Robert PIERCE CASEY, “The Text of the Anti-Manichaean Writings of Titus of Bos- 


i: i Serapion of Thmuis", The Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 21, No. 1 (Jan., 1928) 
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1.5 (38)  |« Memro on Adam's exce esha Sea risen oe. 
2302) expulsion from Para- umen eg 
dise ” 
(2.110219) 
[12.12 (129)] 
2.9 (100) |e Memro on Crucifix- mehats oco ir 
2.12 (129) | ion? 
4.12 (241) 
4.13 (243) 
4.16 (250) |e Memro on Crucifix- hasim od eisoes 
[4.9 (239)] | ion, the section on RS om amas den sans 
[4.21(256)] Resurrection? Jacob of Batnan 
[4.23 (265)] (Serugh) 
[4.32 (303)] 
2.12 (129) Le Memro on Accession replaces rire 
3.3(173) |eMemro on whether | «x3 wë iss oc eie 
Adam was created ore par net hoso 
mortal or immortal bk 
5.10 (357) |e Memro on [Pentecost ech ans rise 
and] the distribution 
of Tongues?! 
5.10 (357) (e Memro on Addai and viv dan rire 
Abgar® Axa 








57) Jacob of Serugh’s verse-homily On Adam's departure/expulsion from Paradise 
(mais oo prea mhas lao pene ans es Sen iasi) is found under memro 282 in MS 
Mardin 137, folio 243'-256". John's reference to this memro has been identified in fol. 245', 
255*-256', 253"-254'. 

58) Jacob of Serugh's verse-homily On Crucifixion (homer Jas :- tare) is edited 
under number 53 in Paul BEDJAN, Homiliae selecae Mar Jacobi Sarugensis, 2 (Paris, 1906) 
447-610. 

59) The verse-homily On Easter/Resurrection of Our Lord («sexs enen As em «ttnctn) 
is number 54 in Paul BEDJAN II, 611-23. Verse-homily number 55 is on Easter Sunday too, 
BEDIAN II, 624-35. Also the last part of the long memro On Crucifixion does refer to resurrec- 
tion, as it is entitled according to the structure of the service For the Evening to Easter Sunday 
(ehua rears awa elia a. aama). See BEDIAN II, 598-623. 

60) Jacob of Serugh’s verse-homily On whether Adam was created mortal or immortal 
(reese rd on’ an’ sich’ hoe as Zeta sons. Vos Aen mba ieai) is found under 
Memro 281 in MS Mardin 137, fol. 239°-243". 

61) BEDJAN Il, 677. 

62) Jacob's memro On Addai the Apostle and Abgar the King of Edessa (ruada ovt de 
tél Lee) came to us in the Vatican manuscript 117 under memro Nr. 108, fol. 268-270". 
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1405 * Book on the resurrec- ès das ode CORTE 
tion against Aga- ester iocis ROTER 
gaphon [Aglaophon Id] mamales 
he peri tes anasta- Methodius Epis- 
seos" kopus of Olym- 

pus 

14 Q1) e Memro 22 of Epi- aa ias 
thronion [Homiliae aculciduars 
cathedrales]™ 

1.4 (27) e Memro (31 ?] on the rende orb e iere 
cross 

1.4 (29) * Memro on Worship- eke rimes 
ing towards the East d E INDE, 

2.16 (142) |» Memro 31 of Epi- ra nomen Severius 
thronion [Homiliae | ‘ashy Xe -auteiduaws | (of Antioch) 
cathedrales]®on the 
cross 

3.3 (178) |e Memro against daoli eisoes 
Philox[enus] erexit om (wars) 

45(024) |e Memro 77% Ses iren 

4.7 (233 








There is a translation of a part of it by Johny Messo, "The Toponym ‘Aramea’ [sie] in Two 
Early Syriac Writers (Part I)", in Mardutho d-Suryoye 19:59 (Oct.-Dec. 2007) 25-27. John of 
Dara quotes only a few couplets from this memro: 

63) In his work On Resurrection (Aglaophon he peri tes anasthaseos) Methodius of 
Olympus attacks Origen’s doctrine that man’s body at the resurrection is different to the body 
he has in this life. For "AyAaoqóv à zepl ávacréccuc see Migne, PG 18, 265-329. For some 
Syriac fragments see Jean-Baptiste François Pa and Martin PAULIN, Analecta Sacra 
Patrum Antenicaenorum ex Codicibus Orientalibus, IV (Paris, 1883) 434-439. 

` ` 64) The Syriac text of the 125 Logoi Epithronii [homiliae catherales] of Severus of An- 

tioch was revised by Jacob of Edessa. A few chapters of the sermoni epithronii are edited by 
W. CURETON, Corpus Ignatiuanum: A complete Collection of the Ignatian Epistles (London, 
1849), 215-17. For the Logoi Epithronii [homiliae catherales] of Severus see the edition of 
M. BRIÈRE, F. GRAFFIN, Les Homeliae Catherales de Sévère d'Anicoche; Hom. I-XVII, in PO 
382 (1977); Hom. XVII-XXV, in PO 37,1 (1975); Hom. XXVI-XXXI, in PO 364 (1974); 
Hom. XXXII-XXXIX, in PO 36,3 (1973); Hom. XL-XLV, in PO 36,1(1971); Hom. XLVI-LI, in 
PO 35,3 (1969); Hom. CXX-CXXV, in PO 29,1 (1960). 

65) M. BRIÈRE, F. GRAFFIN, Les Homeliae Catherales de Sévére d'Anicoche Hom. 
XXVI-XXXI, in PO 36,4 (1974). 

,. 66) Homily No. 77 of the Homiliae Catherales, dealing with the resurrection, is also at- 
tributed to Gregory of Nyssa, see Marc Antoine KUGENER and Edg. TRIFFAUX, Les homiliae 
catherales de Sévère d'Antioche. Homélie LXXVII, in PO 16,5 (1922). 
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(4-7 (232) |e Memro on the differ- | Paslace das iere 
` ences in the words of | sors di 
the Evangelists 
3.3(173) je Memro on the Nativi-| ain ise | dads nian 
i T S y i Severian of Gabala 
1.3(19) |e Memro on the tree of | mbe Sas om rss 
2.4 (52) life rs 
2.9 (99) 
2.17 (146) |. 
15 Gh * Memro on the tree of Aer oco rime 
2.8 (85) life poen 
1.5(81)  |* Memro on the theory El 
2.16 (141) of the tree of life ins reals 
12.18 (149) ees 
iloxenus 
2.16 (141) |e Com. On Matthew^* hum tazen | (or Mabbug) 
3.3(176) |e Com. of Timothy‘s Xaools eris aigus 
prologue contra Dio- | als cé zeien 
dores [addressed] to 6M RA ess rés 
the monks in Egypt 
3.5 (185) |e Epistle to aieh dads ehia e 
helisqumis/Thallusqu cosas 
mis[?] 
5.9 (348) |e Memro 4 onthe Spirit, — 3s «sies crie 
E 
27010) * Memro 3 Contra Japala Sa rime ETUR 
Julianum? EM d 
x yri 
33072) |. Meno Contra Janada eeassods vers (of Alexandria) 























67) Cyril Moss, “Homily on the Nativity of Our Lord by Severian, Bishop of Gabla”, in 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University-of London, Vol. 12, No 3/4 
(1948) 555-66. 

68) D. J. Fox, The ‘Matthew-Luke Commentary’ of Philoxenus (Missoula 1979); J. W. 
WATT, Philoxenus of Mabbug: Fragments of the Commentary on Matthew and Luke, CSCO 
392/3, SS 171/2 (1978) 4 

69) For Cyril’s work see Robert M.-GRANT, “Greek Literature in the Treatise De Trini- 
tate and Cyril's Contra Julianum", Journal of Theological Studies 15 (1964) 265-79; Karl Jo- 
hannes NEUMRAN (ed.), Juliani Imperatoris Librorum Conira Christianos Quae Supersunt: 
Insunt Cyrilli Alexandrini, Fragmenta Syriaca (1880). 
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47032) | Memro 12 Contra [ Angle aus rise 
: Julianum rema» euda 








33(173) le Memro on the Sd veo Ans od une 
ing/beating of death Aide an hase aloa 

waraas eds mwa], 
mhuinn eO en 





3.3 (178) le Book 3 of the Com. 
on the Epistle to the 
Corinthians” 

















The table mainly includes mainly the authors whose works are men- 
tioned explicitly. John of Dara refers to some of these authors more often, 
but gives no reference from where he quotes. However, there are also some 
previous writers that John mentions and cites from, without mentioning the 
title of their work. John mentions Basil of Caesarea at least three times [1.3 
(19); 1.3 (20); 6.1 (382)], Eusebius of Caesarea twice [4.5 (224); 4.16 (249)], 
and Evagrius Ponticus [6.2 (400)], Cyprian of Carthage [6.2 (400)], Jacob of 
Edessa [4.7 (233)], Nemesius Emesennus [2.16 (144)]"' and Constantine the 
Great [6.2 (401)] each once. 


Thus, John did not just have access to Syriac writers, but also to Greek 
authors. This does not mean that John knew Greek well. In the ninth century 
the works of many Greek writers were already translated into Syriac, circu- 
lated and read by Syriac scholars. It is very likely that he used the translated 
works. Nevertheless, John of Dara demonstrates by his works that he was 
aware of both, Greek and Syriac literature. 


5. Example: John's references to Jacob of Serugh's verse-homily On Cru- 
cifixion 
This section presents John's references to Jacob of Serugh's memro On 
Crucifixion. It demonstrates how John quotes from Jacob, and how identical 
the text that John used is with those that are known today. 


In contrast to Adam's expulsion from Paradise, Divine Providence cares 
about human beings and opened the gate of Paradise for them through 
Christ's death and resurrection. Based on Jacob’s verse-homily On Crucifix- 
ion, John presents the process of salvation metaphorically as a reversal of the 
Process of the fall. He refers explicitly nine times to Jacob’s verse-homily 





` ` 70) P. E. Pusey (ed.), Cyril of Alexandria, Fragmenta Varia, 3: In Epistolam 1 ad Co- 
rinthios (Brussel, 1965), 249-96; see also J.-P. MIGNE, PG, 74, cols. 48-70. 

_ ` 71) Mouro Zonta, “Nemesiana Syriaca: New Fragments from the missing Syriac Ver- 
Sion of the De Natura Hominis", Journal of Semitic Studies XXXVV2 (Autumn 1991) 223-58. 
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On Crucifixion, twice in his memro On Creation of the world, and seven 
times in the memro On Resurrection”. The verse-homily On Crucifixion 
deals with Christ's passion and is structured according to the liturgical ser- 
vice of the holy week. John quotes from the last two parts of the homily that 
are On the Evening before Saturday” and On the Evening before Easter 
Sunday". 


The memro On Crucifixion is full of paradoxical theology. Allegorical- 
ly, many aspects of the crucifixion, death and resurrection are linked to Ad- 
am and his expulsion from Paradise. Jacob uses the term "voice" as a key 
word for his theology. Christ has been proclaimed as a King, in written as 
well as in spoken sources, and has been proclaimed on the cross for the 
world to see him. He offers his help to everyone who accepts it. The robber 
on his left side did not believe in him, but the thief on the right asked for di- 
vine help and he received it the same day, because of his faith and despite 
his bad deeds”. 


Christ’s voice shocked the world and the whole of creation. Sun, moon 
and stars changed their natural course. The gates of the temple were ripped 
asunder. Sheol was threatened and released the captive dead”. 


Golgotha is the wedding hall/chamber that refers to Eden, Paradise. The 
daughter of the gentiles is proclaimed as the bride who has become engaged, 
symbolised by the ring, which in turn is symbolised by the nails and by 
means of the water and blood which flow from Jesus’ side on the cross. The 
water and blood refer to baptism that gives birth to new life, like Eve was 


72) Jacob of Serugh's verse-homily On Crucifixion (hamm Vas : Ag retorta) is struc- 
tured according to the liturgy of the holy week and is very long. It is edited under number 53 
in Paul BEDJAN, Homiliae selecae Mar Jacobi Sarugensis, 2 (Paris, 1906) 447-610. The cita- 
tions found by John of Dara are equivalent to Bedjan's text, pages 588 onwards is the text For 
the Vigil of Holy Saturday (esas vM) and For the Vigil of Easter Sunday ( === wa éd 
rmo). The references to Jacob of Serugh's verse-homilies are given in square brackets, 
whereas the other references refer to John of Dara's manuscripts: MS Mardin 356 (=A) 28'- 
28", 35°, 64'-64", 65'-65", 66°-67, 78°; MS Mingana 67 (= B), 35", 45°, 86", 87°, 90", 105°; MS 
Damascus 4/4 (= C), 100, 129, 241, 243, 250, 292 [Bedjan IL, 588, 592, 595, 600, 603-4]. 

73) enna reals A aama. See P. BEDJAN, Homiliae selecae Mar Jacobi Sarugensis, 2 
(Paris, 1906) 580-598. For John’s citation see A 28'-28", 35°, 66-67, 78°; B 35", 45°, 90', 
105"; C 100, 129, 250, 292; [Bedjan, II, 588, 592, 595]. 

74) horus nes wa la a rooms . See P. BEDJAN, Homiliae selecae Mar Jacobi 
Sarugensis, 2 (Paris, 1906) 598-610. For John's citation see A 64-64", 65-65"; B 86%, 87"; C 
241, 243; [BED/AN, II, 600, 603-4]. 

75) BEDIAN, II, 580-84; 582: heien rix e A) am onse eh poan 

76) BEDJAN, II, 584-87. 
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made from Adam's rib to give natural birth. Jesus’ death is like Adam's 
sleep while Eve was made. Furthermore, the water and blood of Jesus’ side 
becomes the four rivers of Paradise watering the earth". 


The lance opening Jesus' side resembles the lance of the angel who kept 
the door of Paradise shut. As Adam who left Paradise resembles humanity, 
so too the robber who entered Paradise depicts humanity”, From this pas- 
sage John quotes three lines and paraphrases the rest. In memro two, chapter 
twelve On behold, Adam has become like one of us (Gen 3:22) and on his 
expulsion from Paradise (Gen 3:24)", John focuses on the rank of the angel 
with the lance and his primary duty to guard the way to the Tree of Life. 
Commenting on the angel (Gen 3:24), John refers to the Hebrew and Greek 
Bible® and emphasises the function of the angel. As a cherub, the angel be- 
longs to a high rank of angels who are very close to God. His duty was to 
guard the way to the tree of life. This was against his kind nature. Because of 
being merciful, usually the Cherub would have let mankind enter Paradise 
and reach the Tree of life. However, being obedient to the Lord he guarded 
the way with the lance until his Lord took it away. John writes (indentation 
is used for the text that is not cited by John of Dara, but is found in Jacob of 
Serugh)": 

or aa haton inem sensa ram? rermwa 
remania aad rires erba à wields see 
oh Ls. peba mom usa umo shure 
ru cal ais rima dla hom res sa 
ates aise cases gales com pas réa 
eio em clare russel! misses “elas 


And it is a witness to this what Jacob says in the memro On Crucifix- 





77) BEDIAN, II, 587-88. 

78) BEDIAN, II, 588-89. 

79) A 34"; B 43", C 122: gaa mhea dio — vm w eng om paré ea da Lu n olaa 
tois 

80) A 355 B 455 C 127: eha i te Eé nilo g asian niam en Vane! ua nisse 
Api renames haces réside oil jams er un reas amical nén ten mie ven 
ca les lont. 

81) A 35%; B 45'-46 C 129; [BEDJAN, II, 588]. 

82) immo: B ammo. 

83) wie ama: AC wicks ances. 

84) miso: ABC =. Since mise makes more sense, I corrected John’s text according 
to Jacob’s memro in Bedjan’s edition. 
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ion: 

The guard [of Paradise’s gate] heard the movement/sensation entering 
Paradise, 

And he brought the lance for he was awake and standing in his watch. 


And when the bride of light was entering, the bride-groom got 
wounded. 
Those who struck him did not know who was wounded. 
He [the Lord] received the lance in his side, and took it away from the 
guard. 


In order to point out that the guard of Paradise was a Cherub belonging 


to the highest rank of the angels, John refers twice immediately to Jacob of 
Serugh, but without citing him properly: 


nt, 6 raoin das ionem oh om aiw vm in al Aro 
qm nh acte haton d'Kanner Sans ooh tans abo 
dort cran reales oo remy jan Uses oc» wom sais 
cor réa intan Danse dur iis oia. 

taois och am modure nes ras co Aen 


stan Aan op er re resia acts mom À is, Lam 


If it is not like this, then the memro On the Cherub and the Thieves is in 
vain, and [likewise] what Jacob has said in the memro On Crucifixion, as 
he demonstrates that the he who talked to the thief, was one of the 
mighty angels and of the Cherubs, as [Holy] Scripture said truthfully. 
Jacob says in the memro On Accession": 

The Cherub was one of the heavenly mighty. 


Although the Cherub was guarding Paradise, he was suffering and griev- 
ing. 


In accordance with Luke 15:20, John of Dara points out the angels’ joy 


concerning man's return to heaven as a result of man's salvation. 


For Jacob, however, salvation and reversing the process of Adam's fall 


cannot be understood without Christ's crucifixion, death and resurrection. 
From Christ's side flows the fountain of life that watered the whole earth and 
becomes the holy baptism for Adam's children. It is paradoxical that a dead 
body can be a fountain of life, or that the mighty of the world and also the 





85) A 35-3655 B 465 C 129; [BeDIAN, I, 588]. 
86) So far this is the only passage found by John of Dara referring to Jacob’s memro On 


Accession; A 35-36"; B 46; C 129. 
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heavenly powers can fear a dead person. Through the use of rhetorical ques- 
tions, Jacob emphasises the wonder and mystery of Christ’s death and his 
entrance into Sheol. Faith and wonder at what happened is required by hu- 
man beings. Nature reacted to Christ’s crucifixion and proclaimed who He 
is, day turned itself into night; the lights left on Friday give way to the real 
Light. It was on Friday when Adam ate from the fruit and lost Paradise. And 
at the turning of the day, on Friday Adam returned to Eden". 


Jacob focuses very much on the metaphorical parallels between the pro- 
cess of crucifixion and Adam’s expulsion from Paradise. So too does John of 
Dara, particularly in memro two, chapter nine On God coming to them [Ad- 
am and Eve] at the turn of the day (Gen 3:8)". John quotes from this con- 
text, when he compares the time and what happened on Friday to the time of 
the Crucifixion and Adam’s expulsion. He writes”: 

en sans alse eimo eiw ia ae el ea eese Lam pols 
meam aX, ioe réhaaams oi rire 

ema, oo and worth, dur rewas 

eum ial asm alae ma as sah moo 

be em are ow lir ewan malas 

€ rdi ari dum m nao 

amò is ram wide ewa das 

pad cal és mais aia ale rensa 

méaaru om ardd emsa pis de po 

pae row le ehh dunda vial, asi 

emia CH pie’ wom of) wis ardd 

Go Pine remix Ly Muse abeng 

spare dire Prenses hom died emar malto 
95m bio roux, ris rath odis moo 





87) BEDJAN, IL, 588-93. 

88) A; B 34'; C 97: ene 5 gea muito, ome airs ena la | ezhi Lords 
stunts åre du ma cu iot mos ne odis - 

89) A 28r-28v; B 35r; C 100; [BEDJAN II, 592]. 

90) rele: BEDJAN res . 

91) uz» heet AC uineho. 

92) nisa: AC hirta; BEDJAN bete . 

93) eege: BEDJAN ré . 

94) mi.a: BEDJAN chic ; MS A has got a gap, probably made later by deleting a charac- 
ter, that could be the suffix e 

95) ai: AC ual. 
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Lies coast ils me pix una s 
no deren P rior ee ily) ranch aa 
me (oUm za ge wom als har was aso 
Every aspect depicts another one, and Jacob of Badnan teaches this in 
his memro On Crucifixion, when he says so: 
On the sixth day (Friday) He expelled Adam from Paradise, 
and on the same day the cross brought him to the right side [of God]. 
At noon time Adam ate from the tree, 
and stood there ashamed, afraid and shivering because of his foolish- 
ness. 
At noon time the Son was stripped bare on the cross, 
and shouted [with his] voice, and the cursed one/basilisk/cockatrice 
who killed Adam was terrified. 
It became dark from six o'clock until nine: 
this is the time of being under the fig tree, when he was naked. 
At nine o'clock Adam left Paradise, 
and at nine o'clock the robber entered in and inherited life. 
At the tum of the day (early evening) it was said, where are you Adam? 
And at the same turn of the day, the robber retumed and inherited 
Eden. 
At ten o'clock the guard got up and [holding] the lance of fire [in his 
hand], 
And with moving it forward and backward, it watches the way to the 
tree of life. 
And in the same hour the Lord of Eden was pierced with the lance. 


John focuses very much on the time scale. Everything which happened 
in Paradise depicts what happened on Holy Friday. Therefore, after this cita- 
tion John discusses the meaning of “evening/tuming of the day" (exc. cums, 
Gen 3:8) and presents the opinion of some other people who say that it was 
the evening of the following day and not of Friday on which Adam was cre- 
ated/formed. As next, in chapter ten, John deals with the question of how 
long Adam was in Paradise”. 





96) iman: BEDJAN asha . 

97) réwiord eti: BEDJAN mwioré id , in the footnote ex»iort ak ha . 

98) cxx: BEDJAN Jaa. 

99) À 28”, B 35%; C 101: esalsa 5 zen, pre Com rónar R. auma Cima orda 
28 mà gen a éle end tort ale 5 Aye an dus rd enla LX, Apa da endre ala d 
ene haie neu) eriam lao. 
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After commenting on Christ’s side being pierced with the lance, Jacob 
continues chronologically on to the next aspect, namely Joseph of Arimathea 
who takes Christ's body from the cross (John 19:38-42). For Jacob, this is an 
allusion to Adam and Eve's desire to eat from the fruit and he relates the 
terms field (ras) and Eden (ras), height (ii) and Golgotha (vxo) 
and the Etymology of the name Joseph to the verb "to add, increase" 
(amo). Furthermore, Jacob points out that none of the angels or prophets 
could have gone looking for the image of God to save them. The Son of God 
went down into Sheol to find Adam. When Christ entered Sheol not just Ad- 
am heard Him, but also the whole of creation, those with senses and those 
without senses felt/sensed and became aware of him. Jacob compares this to 
John's rejoicing in the womb of his mother when Mary visited Elisabeth. 
Likewise, Jacob compares it to the seed that receives rain. So too, the dead 
people in Sheol realised the coming of Christ and rose". 


John of Dara, however, does not cite this passage literally, but uses Ja- 
cob’s arguments to explain Sheol and who has been saved, namely only 
those who believed in Him. At the end of chapter thirty [one] of the memro 


On Resurrection, John writes: 


seanso hatamı rires voh sanno 


we miam aie WINS Ae eow amber ium dus miS maa 

ehanan inoa acia madre eol oxaddr’s miss eva Bins 
PANS air iac palba puwara ilo ai prior vyro 
aapa emis wisa hiig amade an Qomiso innl mhiwsas 
la äech alas cate vye réi, asis amwa ailohee „omitured remix, 


uesia ea) aowa 
And, again, Jacob demonstrates in the memro On Crucifixion. 


When His body was laid among the dead, the [dead] bodies were aware 
of his power, as John became aware [of Him] in the womb. The moun- 
tains cleave, stone tombs were turned asunder at His crucifixion. 


As the crops feel the rain, spring up and rise, so too the [dead] bodies 
felt His descent into the tomb. Some of them were resurrected: the dust 
of the dead [people] stirred, and the bones searched for each other, and 
they were tied up and rose in a twinkling of an eye, such as those who 
entered Jerusalem (Mt 27:53} and became witness for Him. 


In Jacob we find the reference to John the Baptist (Lk 1:41}, the moun- 





100) BEDJAN II, 593-95. 
101) A 78'; B 105'-105*; C 292; [BEDJAN, II, 595]. 
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tains, rocks, stones and graves (Mt 27:52), and the metaphor of the rain and 
102 
crops’. 


Next, Jacob emphasises Adam’s joy, for he became the first of the dead 
to worship his Saviour, but also the joy of the righteous, such as Noah, Mo. 
ses, David, etc. And with a reference to David, singing praises to the Lord 
who, as the son of a free man, came and dwelt among the dead, Jacob finish- 
es this part of the verse-homily that is on the night before Saturday, saying: 
“Praise the Lord for a great wonder He has done: Behold the wonder is the 
fact that the Son of Freedom dwelt among the dead”, 


In the last part of the verse-homily that is On the night before Easter 
Sunday, Jacob starts with the dwelling of Christ in Sheol for three days and 
compares it to Jonah in the whale and in Nineveh. He draws attention to the 
peace that Christ proclaimed in Sheol, and not fear. Death was consuming 
human beings, and Christ became food for man. 


Further, Jacob wonders how human beings could fear him in the living 
world and put watchers at the grave. If man trusted His words saying “I will 
rise after three days” and believed in His resurrection, then they did not need 
to fear Him and watch His grave. Jacob points out that the watchers were 
gentiles who were worthy to proclaim Christ’s resurrection. 


John of Dara writes a whole chapter on the keepers and entitles it 
“Whether the keepers were from the Jews or Gentiles and on the sealing (of 





102) Bensan II, 595-95: 
idama mac. «ios mle pa om ame 
érépia OX e» au er misanl rom se 
imer révias rom tam lan rai thés 
eux canons ni hinad in rés tréno 
moar? e ha dom en élan ras foo 
réa en a apam hu hu om 
Zeche Air Mean i rémias riai iae 
secure janm dé Le vanta chen rar 
imo oom asad 5 asso rai ut réa 
ma a esed «curt acte! rm mila 
umoacuk. rinso ao vc Aan Gl, an’ 
arenas iro eras Sae haste lake 
ire ass att Combs aat, 4 ins 
4 omawres aso minanl iss aX ceo 
sé etm etom beet Souza ra tech 
ona aoe gada eila vee’ Laure two 
103) BEDJAN, Il, 597-98: cc ux, ym hiamih fanaa hoi hiamh ds miel asas 
Dina to reie ram ass. 


the grave stone)”. He cites two lines from Jacob of Serugh'™: 


com nn pr Aten’ hasia virem pn senso 
coc Re Ce wine Leda viols xl odrea 
ig ahar mowai mi oom “uaia 


Jacob, however, says in the memro On Crucifixion that they were from 
the gentiles. 

And the guards came to watch the grave; they were from the gentiles. 
They were worthy, to take part in His resurrection. 


Jacob compares Jesus in Sheol to a seed in the earth. The stone was put 
on the tomb and sealed, so that the seed could not grow. According to Jacob, 
the angel became aware of Christ’s death and descent to Sheol after he died. 
When Christ entered Sheol, they were informed, but could not go with Him. 
Instead of the angel, Adam and the faithful met Him with joy. But when He 
rose, the angel descended to meet Him. 


The resurrection took place after three days. John of Dara explains the 
numerical counting of the three days using the same method as Jacob 
does""", 

Sol asco ino sau dima Com mya 
aen oade haaten oiwha case 
rem roms vert rar wom eulos mda 
e vegane haw leon edda anion 
réa a no aus si leo 
ala manisa whangaia ais mi paire om 
wie? il poco den ap mes mas 
sremu ats ll: madas pushe sao 
The Light shone around the tomb, and the guards trembled, 
they wondered, were amazed and because of their fear they were 
confused, 





104) A 64'-64*; B 86; C 241; [BEDIAN, II, 600]. 
105) exo: BEDJAN odre . 
106) vaio: BEDJAN waza. 
107) A 66-67"; B90"; C 250; [BEDJAN, IL, 603] 
108) com arcade’ «oer oise ocixho omho: 
BEDIAN aam cake Lomhs ot a ainhoa acta - 
109) cna» rec. reals es das: BEDJAN ras «lS trou es das 
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In the middie of the night it became light, as it was 

in the middle of the night a new day at crucifixion. 

These hours, which the night hired from the day, 

gave it [back] to him, while it appeared in the middle of it and 
paid its compensation. 

In the middle of the day night took over when He died, 

and when He rose the sun shone in the middle of the night. 


Christ’s resurrection from a sealed tomb is compared to Christ’s birth 
through the Virgin Mary, or Christ’s appearance to the disciples after his 
resurrection. Jacob invites the reader to believe and not to question the way 
that it occurred. It is just a wonder, as the keepers wondered at the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. 


John of Dara tries to define the time when Jesus rose. He tries to pro- 
vide the reader with an exegetical commentary, including references to the 
four Gospels, even to the Greek and Hebrew versions. Dealing with the 
question of as to when the keepers went away and told the others about the 
resurrection, John cites from Jacob as follows (indentation is used for the 
text that is not cited by John of Dara, but is found in Jacob of Serugh)'"”: 


man}, "aao eino OA en Lise ew os 

aom asosheco rial) aw rom aa xao 

tan aX vm atis ows Temps ase 
dashe ro mal mes eias ms ow 

an argsbhee wine owe sues ow 
Dahn io eX lis uoi rears dvico 

1D élu rés aco emaa, esola a ears eel 
d reais hall, sa lents ore 

amis ins pus rime aan pis 


eim Pal pahid en in una 





110) A 65-65"; B 87"; C 243; [BEDJAN, H, 603-4]. This passage is in chapter 13: 
OM eina he ré aa a a reales araso La ris okon eade als Teen fases: Lords 
a dares worm com) armomo Lom glace ré een wool torro biai hal réels 
CA, nol) umire rele’ rina moins Le Leur comm a oils Leur anne. 

111) ao: A, BEDJAN ana - 

112) eps BEDIAN lees . 

113) rénlu: BEDJAN oe» réal. 

114) eM oc AC cts. 

115) À, ccs cs: BEDJAN cte chi a . 
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réunis nani aa rites ass 
oi a> dure véi sa sie amao 
open palshm cad: alas vial xao 
eau iin "ews Inne rad io 
ce Aen ese geg ansias nl 
ae poh als woe "wants eaea) laze 
eene A23 sa nci sha UA roc mim ch 
Ann ese, eias Ac ml eow auras 
hoc uurea dula aad noc da pace 
puo wian maal, moa wom atis vert 
sal iaza vert Mars woon iniy do 


Pian sa ow au weeër aha) murs ad 


12 Ae atia Ve AGE op rns sa 
73 sans area hom rida ned musht aso 

14 Nadal wiz omw ati as whlohas elo 
eias canal, ino a Ex ap a ed aw 


scared joann rom des xa dulat do 
tham raid esl alo mio sep mois 


Aan e eino maidh wom oft as 

+ rewia AL us esha row anis ng 
raha exa rom ais x dom vele ned 
tasha oc o wian opasa how dele sao 


areias wina) eiua ua pon ots eg 

Mes balya obus rans vialila 

webs mile wards ne rad cio 

det a) chelen rés aa 

ha wine dem pie ore om duré vhs 
oer ab re cal wh arts iama rap Purto 





116) rearea Sogo: BEDJAN arcad alaaa ~ 

117) duscia): B nent ` BEDJAN raad . 

118) ams: AC roam - 

119) am: AC ram . 

120) rom: BEDJAN om. 
d 121) By JD four lines are missing here. The first two of them are the same as the two 
lines after the next three lines: eee … ass e€m 

122) Asa raresa: BEDJAN Absa rares. 

123) aca: BEDJAN acass . 

124) eAdhad «a. «oc aas 22: BEDJAN om am 2 rÂöha) rte . 

125) mises: BEDIAN honan 

126) By Bedjan, these two lines belong to the text above. 
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orbe zë soul erea om vama 
cms sjans inal awha gère mo 


D 128 


gine aala wom nu eaea perl wom ana 


zehn Mes dëch ed cad asha | 

read w ils séien eh au 
seit adii zeien chaos ped onda 
nasaha ine row sas red ebe) 
oam aà sa eM wir eM ml öm Aen 

hr owha hom anche rinks me 

aie ia aan ih mas, aouo 

paus a» renal awo asi owa 

m pauses Lein vinal wae mwa paa 

eg Liin rhum phs Pr 

emh whao pmd routs aus pao 


Our Lord came out of the tomb when its sealing was still there, 

and when He came out the guards saw him and were confused. 

And while they were wondering, for they saw Him coming out of the 
tomb, 

they looked in the tomb whose seal was still present and not destroyed. 
They saw the resurrection and saw the tomb, and they stood between, 
and the spirit of doubt started blowing in their thoughts: 


Is that what we see a vision, or a metaphor, or a dream, 

or is it a shadow? 

We saw Him coming out of the tomb, and behold, we see the tomb 

sealed. 

In which one of them should we believe, for both of them are true? 
[Two lines are missing by JD]. 

And when the guards were confused with these occurrences, 

the angel drew near, rolled out the gravestone to convince them. 


The Son of God gave a sign to His servant, 
and he removed the gravestone to show them that He was not there. 


127) ana; BEDJAN dx . 

128) ‚axa: BEDJAN mas - 

129) quate eases: BEDJAN pats etat - 
130) „ois; BEDIAN „oins. 

131) x: BEDJAN Amo. 
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There was no need for Him to open the door when he came out, 
since it was easy for Him to go through physical natures too. 


As He entered into the upper room, while it was shut, 
so too He came out and the seal of the tomb was present. 


[Four lines are missing by JD: 


When He was suffering, walls were turned a part and rocks talked, 
and when He rose, a stone did not stop him coming out. 








dg 


Nor did He remove the seals of virginity when He was born from the 
virgin. 

[Seven lines are missing by JD]. 
After He came out the angel opened the tomb 
to demonstrate His resurrection to the guards openly 
The anget drew near, rolled the stone away and sat on it, 
to make firm the women-disciples when they came. 
There was the question, if they [the women] will see the tomb sealed, 
and there was the hope if He will be there when they opened it [the 
tomb]. 


133 


[One line is missing by JD]. 
And before they arrived, he opened the tomb to them to look at it. 
And he showed them, where He had been lying, and he comforted them. 
[Five lines are missing by JD]. 
There was a need to perform the miracle in the presence of the guards, 
so that they could see the seals after the Son of God came out. 


And they saw Him coming out, and saw the seals present, 
and then He opened the tomb, confirming to them that He had risen. 


Before the women-disciples, who were right, arrived 
He opened for them [the tomb] to show them his place there. 


Conclusion 


443 


The focus of this paper has been on the Mardin manuscript that provides 
seven memre as a unit. The manuscript belongs to the Mosul Syrian Ortho- 
dox bishopric and contains 12 memre. The presented example of John of Da- 
ra’s references to Jacob of Serugh’s verse-homily On Crucifixion demon- 
Strates John’s accurate work with sources. John is familiar with Jacob’s 


EE 


132) The first two lines are the same as the two lines after the next three: “After he 
Came out..." 


133) By BEDJAN these two lines belong to the text above. 
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memre, and excellently incorporates Jacob's theological understanding in his 
treatise. John often cites selected passages or couplets, focusing on the im- 
portant statements, and omitting further explanations and metaphors used by 
Jacob of Serugh. Despite minor differences, the citations are literal and are 
identical with the text of Jacob of Serugh known to us today. John also 
knows how to summarize Jacob's point of view skilfully and precisely. 


Further studies need to be done on John’ references to the other authors 
too. The table shows that the first four memre in particular are full of refer- 
ences to both, Syriac and Greek writers, particularly of those who are ac- 
cepted as universal church fathers. 


John works systematically on the theological topics he chooses, Within, 
he summarises the knowledge of previous theologians, presenting it compre- 
hensively to his readers. His treatises have to be understood in the context of 
his time, as they provide answers to the needs of his contemporaries. From 
his memre, it is evident that John is concerned about the salvation of man 
and the correct anthropological understanding of both worlds. As our life in 
this world is a reality, so too is the existence of Paradise and the world to 
come, substantially relevant to human beings. Further studies on the richness 
of John of Dara’s memre would shed more light on the ninth century cultural 
and spiritual movements in the Syriac-speaking world. 
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THE LATIN REGULA BASILI AND THE SYRIAC QUESTIONS OF 
THE BROTHERS: A PRELIMINARY ENQUIRY 


BY 
Anna M. SILVAS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Christian tradition surnamed Basil of Caesarea ‘the Great’, with 
good reason. He was the model of an apostolic minded bishop who toiled to 
repair the ills not just of his own church but all the churches. Firstly by en- 
couraging and teaching ascetic communities as exemplars of total Gospel 
praxis for all Christians, and secondly, through his doctrinal work. From the 
late 360s he was the major player in organizing the ‘Neo-Nicene’ front in 
Central-Eastern Anatolia and Syria. In this context he came to know and 
admire Eusebius of Samosata on the Euphrates, who travelled to Caesarea in 
September 370 to co-ordain Basil a Bishop. The two became the greatest 
friends and confidants throughout the 370s, sharing many letters. Eusebius 
could well have been a conduit of Basil’s writings into a Syriac speaking ar- 
ea of upper Syria. An even better conduit may have been Basil himself. In 
his work for the churches certainly visited Armenia and it seems safe to say, 
the Syriac speaking regions of upper Syria’. 


Of Basil’s many writings expressly devoted to the ascetic life, his so- 
called Asketikon holds first place. This work first took shape in the years 363- 
365 during his tours of the ascetic communities of Pontus. From time to time 
he held question and answer sessions with the ‘brothers’, which tachygraphers 
recorded in shorthand. In late 365 he departed south to Caesarea of Cappado- 
Cia as senior assistant priest to Bishop Eusebius. This prompted him to edit the 
notes of his replies into a systematic collection and send them as a legacy to 
the ascetics he had left behind in Pontus. Such was the first edition of his 
Asketikon, the so-called Small or Little Asketikon. Already one can see there 
Were two distinct locales involved: Pontus and Cappadocia. Basil continued to 


Ee 


1) These movements are sketched in David G.K. TAYLOR, ‘Basil of Caesarea's contacts 
with Syriac-speaking Christians’, Studia Patristica 32 (1997), 213-219. 
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catechise ascetics, however, whether in Cappadocia, or wherever else he might 
journey. The Asketikon continued to expand as a work in progress until the 
day he died. its final form, generally known as the Great Asketikon, is more 
than double the size of the first edition. Within his own short lifetime there 
were various recensions of the text in different places. The extraordinary varie. 
ty of the textual transmission has been authoritatively surveyed by Paul. J, 
Fedwick in his magisterial Bibliotheca Basiliana Vniversalis’. 


Our focus here is the Small Asketikon which Rufinus of Aquileia trans- 
lated into Latin when he first returned to Italy in 397. In its Latin dress, it 
became known as the Regula Basili, the Rule of Basil, RBas for short. It was 
destined to have a great career in western monasticism. At a very early stage 
it was also translated into Syriac, the title of which is swi let, Quaes- 
tiones Fratrum, or Questions of the Brothers, ‘QF’ for short. 


In the year 378 Rufinus travelled up from Jerusalem to Syria, reaching 
as far inland as Edessa itself. In an earlier essay’, I proposed that Rufinus 
may have obtained his Greek copy of the Small Asketikon during this Syrian 
book-hunting expedition. Now that I begin to come to grips with the Syriac 
text, I must suspend my earlier judgment. Not only does the Syriac text in- 
clude three Question/Responses not found in the RBas or anywhere else in 
the Basilian transmission, but it does not include some 23 Ques- 
tion/Responses that appear in the RBas and the Great Asketikon. What this 
means, whether for example, there were already distinct recensions of the 
Greek Small Asketikon’, or the Syriac translator/editor chose to exclude ma- 
terial, or some other factor was at work, awaits further investigation. 


2)Paul J. FEDWICK, Bibliotheca Basiliana Vniversalis, YI, The Ascetica (Tumhout: 
Brepols, 1997), hereafter BBV III. The transmission of the Asketikon is surveyed on pp. l- 
585. The mss. of the Latin version are studied on pp. 1-43. The mss. of the Syriac version are 
studied on pp. 43-46. A concordance of the Regula Basili, the Questions of the Brothers and 
the Greek text as it survives in the Great Asketikon appears on pp. 9-15. 

3) Anna M. SILVAS, ‘Edessa to Cassino: the Passage of Basil's Asketikon to the West’, 
Vigiliae Christianae 56 (2002), 247-259. 

4) RBas 43-44, 103, 106-118, 142, 165, 175, 187-189, 192, 201 are absent from QF. 

5) Oxford, Ashmolean Museum P.Ant. 111, is a parcel of papyri from Antinoopolis, 
Egypt containing 24 fragments of the Greek Small Asketikon, including the equivalent of 
RBas 117 and 118, which are not found in the QF. See BBV UL 2. Thus Rufinus, living on 
the Mount of Olives, may well have accessed a copy of the Small Asketikon on its way south 
to Egypt. Basil himself had personal contact with monks in Palestine. See letter 258, 29 
Epiphanius, in which he mentions he has written to the monks Palladius and Innocent the Ital- 
ian at E/aeon (the Mount of Olives). 

6) For example, it may be queried whether Basil held any of his catecheses of the ascet- 
ics during visits to Syriac speaking areas, and that this may have been a source for the unique 
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LUNDSTROM’S CRITIQUE OF ZELZER’S EDITION 


I thought it best at this early stage to confine myself to a quite specific 
enquiry. I will use the Syriac text to assess a critique of the Latin text of the 
RBas. Klaus Zelzer published the first critical édition of the Regula Basili in 
1986’. A Swedish scholar, Sven Lundström, published two very forensic cri- 
tiques of this édition in 1988 and 1989*. So detailed, so acute is Lundstróm's 
knowledge of the Latin textual transmission, that one can only surmise that 
he had been working on a critical edition himself, only to be unexpectedly 
overtaken by the Austrian scholar. Lundstrém’s second critique is a small 
monograph in German amounting to more than 80 pages. 


Lundstrém the expert Latinist, however, did not have Syriac. This paper 
will compare his proposed amendments of Zelzer’s Latin text, with the evi- 
dence of the Syriac text of the QF. Following the advice given in Jean Gribo- 
mont’s study of the QF’, I use as the basis of my edition, British Library, OC 
Additional 14545, from the 6" century and possibly late 5^ century". Gribo- 
mont gives this manuscript a siglum of ‘B’, and the siglum ‘A’ to a quite dif- 
ferent 6^ century manuscript, British Library, OC Additional 14544. 1 am 
tempted to invert the sigla on a chronological criterion. To my eye, the script 
of B looks as if it might be older than A, which is written in a hastier, more 
fluid hand, almost verging on cursive. 


But let us return to the Latin text. On p. 82 of his monograph 
Lundström provides a list of 85 verses under the title ‘Stellenregister’ (List 
of passages), and subtitled ‘Abweichungen von Zelzer und Querverweise’ 





survival of Question/Answers in the Syriac transmission. 

7) Klaus ZELZER (ed.), Basili Regula a Rufino Latine Versa, Corpus Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum Latinorum 86 (Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky, Vienna, 1986). 

8) Sven LUNDSTRÓM, Review of Zelzer’s edition of the RBas, Gnomon 60 (München 
1988), 587-590, hereafter 'L'*, Die Überlieferung der lateinischen Basiliusregel, Acta 
Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Latina Upsaliensia 21, 86 pp. (Uppsala, 1989), hereafter ‘L?. 

` 9) Jean GRIBOMONT, Histoire du Texte des Ascétiques de Saint Basile (Muséon, Lou- 
vain, 1953). See Chapitre XIII, ‘La Version Syriaque', 108-148. On p. 116-117, Gribomont, 
while insisting that each of the two families, i.e. AD and BC, has its faults, reports features 
that recommend BC, such as cases where it maintains a Scriptural text in a version earlier than 
the Peshitta, while AD conform to it, and where it steers closer to the Greek text. On p. 118 he 
shows that A may be suspected of readings in which the word order has been altered. It also 
has blunders and errors of homeoteleuton. D however goes much further in its liberty with the 
text. He describes it as ‘extrêmement fantaisiste’. On p. 120 he concludes, ‘le texte de B est 
habituellement très bon’. 
10) Thanks are due to Mikael Oz, doctoral candidate at Oxford, for carrying out an ini- 
tial transcription on request. 
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(Departures from Zelzer and cross-references). This subtitle is puzzling, 
since in more than a third of these cases Lundstrém actually confirms 
Zelzer’s editorial choice. Such are the lacunae and inconsistencies of the 
Stellenregister that it requires checking and even re-configuration". Imme- 
diately for our purposes it may be mentioned that RBas Praefatio.2, 113.1, 
114.0, 175.0 are ruled out, since they have no parallel Syriac text. 


Once the list of verses was re-sorted and used to carry out comparisons 
with the Syriac text, results feil into three general groups: 
1. Passages which confirm Lundstrém’s amendments. 
2. Passages where the Latin and Syriac are incommensurate. 
3. Passages which disconfirm Lundstróm's amendments. 


A few instructive examples from each category will be chosen for dis- 
cussion. 


1. CONFIRMATION OF LUNDSTROM’S AMENDMENTS 


In a fair number of cases the Syriac tends to confirm Lundstróm's 
amendments. 


2.0 begins ‘Since he (referring to Christ) says that the first command- 
ment concerns love for God...’. Z’s text uses the second person, ‘since you 
say’ referring to Basil. L. amends it to the third person. The Syriac text con- 
firms the use of the third person with tee. Of further interest, the Syriac also 
confirms that this clause, which does not appear in the Great Asketikon, was 
in Rufinus’s Greek exemplar. 


2.2, 2.25f., 2.76. 40.2, regard the insertion of a copula. The Syriac con- 
firms L.’s insistence on it. 


45.3 is confirmed; it concerns the Gospel phrase the evil man (malus 


11) The re-worked list may be represented as follows, in which a strikethrough indicates 
Lundstrom (‘L.*)'s confirmations of Zelzer (*Z."), a double strike-through the texts with no 
Syriac parallel, an asterisk L.'s amendments of Z. which do not appear in the list, ‘x2’ two 
noted passages in that verse, *x3' three: Reee£3, Prol.13, 2.0, 2.2, 2.25f., 2-29, 2-70, 2.71, 
2.76, 294, 3.18, 3.19, 3.31, 3.32, 5-3, 8-11, 9.22, 10-1(x2), 10.6, 11.8, 11.16, 11.25, 11.35% 
11.39%, 44-4, 29-3, 34-3, 394, 40.2, 45.3, 49.3, 49.3, 61,3*, 61.4, 63.3, 644, 67.0, 68.0, 
70.2, 74.1, 22.2, 79.1, 79.2, 82.3, 83.1, 87.0%, 87.4, 88:0, 92.2, 96-4, 1012, Hark Hick 
121.2, 121.6, 122.5*, 122.7 (x3, in the 1* and 2” L. = Z., in the 3" L. corrects Z.), 122.8, 
123.0, 423-H, 123-12, 126.6, 422.86, 130.4, 137.4, 139-2 (x2, 1* passage L = Z, 2™ L cor- 
rects Z), 439-3, 140.3, 445-4, 156.5, 164.0, 444-4, 173.34 (x2), #458, 125-5, 184.0, 184.3, 
486-4, 190.0, 195.9, 196-0, 196.4, 198.2 (x2, 1" passage L. corrects Z., but { disagree, 2° pas- 
sage L. = Z.), 4994, 2024, 20226, 2027. 
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homo) brings forth evil things from the evil store of his heart (Mt 12.35). 
Following three mss. Z. jettisoned homo, mistaking it as a Vulgate normali- 
sation. But the Greek text has 6 zovrpóg áv6pomoc, so that L. restored malus 
homo with most mss. The Syriac confirms the amendment with es reias. 


74.1 confirmed simply and elegantly. In a passage cited from the para- 
ble, ‘And seeing this, it says, his fellow servants told their master’, Z. has 
audientes, i.e. ‘hearing’, corrected by L. to videntes ‘seeing’. The Syriac 
confirms this with ais x40 ‘and when they saw’. 


79.1 confirmed; here the RBas, sane and the Syriac Aæ both meaning 
‘although’, agree against the present state of the Greek, which has si, mean- 
ing ‘if’. 

164.0 confirmed; the Gk, Latin and Syriac texts, in alluding to Rom 
11.20 have a direct object after ‘think’, ‘consider’, ‘savour’. 184.0 con- 
firmed, though it concerns a fine nuance, devocare v. revocare. The restored 
Latin has in irritum devocare quod male fuerat definitum ‘that he call off 
what was badly decided’. The Syriac runs: asi burem pim oc» aiá ‘that 
he leave off what was badly determined’. 


There are quite a few other cases not reported here, in which the Syriac 
confirms Lundstrém’s amendments, simply and straightforwardly. 


2. THE LATIN AND THE SYRIAC INCOMMENSURATE, 


Often, however, the Syriac text cannot be used to confirm or disconfirm 
the Latin for a variety of reasons. These may be because the passage concerns 
a gloss or literary invention on Rufinus part, which of course has no Syriac 
parallel. Conversely, the Syriac translator, even when he is steering close to 
the text, may choose a legitimate but slightly different approach in vocabulary 
or syntax, and hence not allow a verbatim comparison. Not infrequently how- 
ever he digresses very liberally, losing contact with the actual text of the origi- 
nal Greek from which Rufinus translated. Finally, some of the textual issues 
Concer fine points of Latin accidence or orthography or style that are irrele- 
vant in the Syriac language and unable to be checked. In the following list in 
this category, a few instances will be singled out for comment. 


3.18 is an interesting case, since what is at issue is a present or perfect 
tense of a Latin verb whereas the Syriac uses a noun. The passage in the 
Greek (oi dveyvwxéteg) and the Latin (qui legistis) use verbal forms to say 

those / you who have read the Gospel’. The Syriac instead uses a noun: 
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aalaga oor riä» ‘by the lesson from the Gospel’. This injects a certain 
liturgical connotation, as if to say, “You know it from that Gospel portion 
you have heard chanted in the Liturgy’. 


11.35 is indeterminate; the passage concerning why monks ought to 
gird their habits with a belt. The linguistic issue is perhaps too Latin specific, 
between the active imperative of ‘to gird’ accinge, or the middle imperative, 
accingere. L. insists on the latter, since, he says, it reflects the Greek use of a 
middle infinitive Looao8ar. Incidentally, this is one of those cases where 
Rufinus makes explicit a Scriptural text to which Basil only alludes. Since 
the passage contains an imperative, so Rufinus also has an imperative. The 
Syriac more closely reflects the Greek usage by also using an infinitive, but 
it is an active infinitive expanded into a set phrase, nó y% verdad ‘to gird his 
loins’. 

121.2 also indeterminate; concerning the perfect versus pluperfect from 
of a Latin verb. The Latin, following L.’s amendment reads: Pilatus acqui- 
escens his qui tradiderunt (perfect) dominum, ‘Pilate yielding to those who 
handed over the Lord’, translating: ...avey6pevoc (variant reading: àvacyópcvoc) 
tóv napaócóokótov; Zelzer chose tradiderant (pluperfect) ‘those who had 
handed over the Lord’. The Syriac, as we saw earlier in 3.18, forsakes verbal 
forms and uses a noun instead:. im maialen wale Lads reim c. ‘Whence 
Pilate, who accepted the handing over of the Lord...". 


121.6 is indeterminate, as it seems to concern a word, solo, a Rufinian 
gloss, which does not appear in the Greek, and besides, the Syriac text itself 
is too paraphrastic to offer any basis of comparison; 123.0 not confirmed, 
concerning a dative animae resumed by ei, a specificity of Rufinus’ transla- 
tion technique; 156.5 unsuitable, since it concerns a quia appearing in a Ru- 
finian gloss; 190.0 not confirmed, concerning a Latin and Greek ‘colouring? 
particle, quasi and &ñ8ev, not echoed in the Syriac. 


3. DISCONFIRMATION OF LUNDSTROM’S AMENDMENTS 


Finally, in a very few cases the Syriac tends to disconfirm Lundstróm's 
proposed amendments. 


2.71 reveals a Syriac text closer to the Greek than is the Latin. Rufinus 
translates ‘you have ceased (desistis) to be little children in Christ’. The Syr- 
iac uses the verb .otia.4, ‘you who have passed beyond’, which well con- 
veys the Greek bpiv 5é SwPeByxdor, ‘you who have gone through, or trav- 
ersed’. 
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11.16 is definitely nor confirmed; an interesting case. Basil warns 
against having different sets of clothing for different purposes. At the end of 
the sentence, L. restores: ‘whether one for the day, and another for the 
night’. The restored phrase ‘one for the day’ does not appear in the Syriac 
text which here happens to be translating quite literally. 


195.9 is also an interesting case. It concerns the choice of uvam (singu- 
lar) or uvas (plural) to signify ‘grapes’ or perhaps “grape-cluster’. Z. uses the 
plural following most mss. L. corrects it with a singular following three mss. 
which accords with the singular in the Greek: oxaqvArv. However there is a 
seyame over the Syriac word, reais, indicating the plural, and according to 
Payne Smith Syriac uses the emphatic feminine, ki, when it wants to re- 
fer to a single grape. Here it seems the Syriac and majority Latin text agree 
against the singular in the Greek and three Latin mss. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion then, it is perhaps no surprise that in many cases, the Syr- 
iac text cannot be used to confirm or disconfirm what are very specifically 
Latin textual issues in the RBas, or because in the relevant passages the Syr- 
iac translator himself too freely departs from the Greek original to allow 
checking. Nevertheless, there are a few cases where there is enough compa- 
rability between the two texts to disconfirm Lundstróm's amendments of 
Zelzer’s edition. But a larger number of instances confirm Lundstróm's 
amendments, who on that account deserves high commendation for this as- 
tute powers of textual criticism. Once a text is established, an important task 
will be a detailed analysis of the Syriac translator’s techniques, and the pro-. 
filing of his thought-world through examining the pattern of his vocabulary 
and the rationale of his many digressions, omissions, glosses and inventions. 
The picture that emerges will enable a clearer view of the relationship be- 
tween the Latin and the Syriac translations of Basil’s Small Asketikon. 
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PALAEOGRAPHY AND TEXTUAL STUDY OF SOME 
ESTRANGELO MANUSCRIPTS IN ST PETERSBURG 


BY 
Natalia SMELOVA 


OVERVIEW OF THE MAJOR COLLECTIONS OF SYRIAC MANUSCRIPTS IN ST PE. 
TERSBURG 


The Syriac manuscripts of St Petersburg, taken as a whole, provide a 
collection, which, although not particularly big, is undoubtedly remarkable. 
There are more than 80 volumes, fragments and scrolls dating over an exten- 
sive period of time from the 5" to the 20° century. There are two main insti- 
tutions where they all are kept, the Russian National Library and the Institute 
of Oriental Manuscripts, Russian Academy of Sciences 


The collecting of Oriental manuscripts in Russia was initiated in the late 
18" — early 19" century when the government of the Russian Empire made 
its first large-scale manuscript acquisitions. It was then that the first Syriac 
manuscripts were brought to St Petersburg. In 1795, after Russian troops 
under the command of Suvorov occupied Warsaw, one of the greatest Polish 
libraries compiled by Józef Andrzej and Andrzej Stanistaw Zaluski, the 
famous statesmen, was brought to St Petersburg and presented to Catherine 
Il the Great as a war trophy. This vast collection of books and manuscripts 
marked the foundation of the Russian National Library (formerly the Em- 
peror's Public Library). The situation changed dramatically in the 20" centu- 
Ty when Soviet Russia decided, as a political gesture, to return the collection 
to Poland. In 1921 the manuscripts and books, including one Syriac service 
book from around 1600, containing the bilingual Service to the Apostles in 
Syriac and Latin, were brought back to Warsaw, where some of them were 
destroyed during World War Hl. 





1) Olga V. VASILYEVA, “Oriental Manuscripts in the National Library of Russia", in Ma- 
nuscripta Orientalia, vol. 2, No. 2 (1992) 19-35; Boris A. (Bernard) DORN, Catalogue des ma- 
ras et xylographes orientaux de la Bibliothèque Impériale Publique de St. Pétersbourg, 

Imprimerie de l'Académie Impériale des sciences, St. Pétersbourg, 1852, pp. 561-562. 
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The second notable collection, compiled by Peter Dubrovskiy — the seç- 
retary and translator in the Russian Embassy in Paris — was acquired in 1805, 
The precious manuscripts from this collection make up the Manuscripts De. 
partment of the RNL. One of Dubrovskiy’s manuscripts is a curious Syriac 
manuscript of the Four Gospels of 1518, which was written in the Maronite 
community in Rome using the Hebrew alphabet in Rashi script’. 


The next arrival of a Syriac manuscript to St Petersburg was due to the 
Georgian diplomat and public figure Georgiy Avalishvili. In the course of 
his diplomatic mission in Jerusalem in 1820 he called at the Georgian Holy 
Cross Monastery where he had an audience with Misail, the Metropolitan of 
Petra. Misail presented him with eleven Oriental manuscripts in Georgian, 
Syriac and Armenian (?), which he brought then to St Petersburg’. One of 
them was an East Syrian manuscript of 1490 containing the Commentary on 
the New Testament by Ishodad of Merv (other Syriac manuscripts originat- 
ing from the Holy Cross Monastery are now kept in the Library of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem)". 


In 1852 four precious Syriac manuscripts were sold to the Emperor's 
Public Library by one Auguste Pasho. According to William Wright, he was 
the person responsible for the acquisition and transportation of Syriac manu- 
scripts from the Dair al-Suriani monastery in Wadi al-Natrun in Egypt to the 
British Museum in London in 1847. One can only guess at further details of 
his business activities. He was known to have concealed some of the manu- 
scripts that he acquired from the monastery and to have sold it elsewhere’. 
The four manuscripts, which he sold to Russia, are the pearls of the Oriental 
collections in St Petersburg. The most outstanding of them is no doubt the 
famous Ecclesiastical History by Eusebius of Caesarea, which dates back to 


2) Nina V. PIGULEVSKAYA, Katalog siriyskih rukopisey Leningrada [Palestinskiy Sbor- 
nik, 6 (69)], Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1960, pp. 44-45. 

3) Boris A. (Bernard) DoRN, Catalogue des manuscrits et xylographes orientaux de la 
Bibliothèque Impériale Publique de St. Pétersbourg, Imprimerie de l'Académie Impériale des 
sciences, St. Pétersbourg, 1852, pp. 563-564. 

4) Kenneth W. CLARK Checklist of manuscripts in the libraries of the Greek and Arme- 
nian Patriarchates in Jerusalem / microfilmed for the Library of Congress, 1949-50, prepared 
under the direction of Kenneth W. Clark, director and general editor of the Jerusalem Expedi- 
tion, 1949-50, Library of Congress, Washington, 1953; Dale A. JOHNSON, À Catalogue of Svri- 
ac Manuscripts in the Library of the Greek Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 2007, 
http:/vww.tertullian.org/fathers/catalogue syriac mss jerusalem.htm 

5) William WRIGHT, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, part 
Ill, British Museum, London, 1872, pp. XIV-XV. 
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A.D. 462 and is the second earliest known Syriac manuscript bearing a datef. 


In 1859 a deal of utmost importance was reached with the Russian 
Government by the notable Biblical scholar Constantine Tischendorf, whose 
acquisition methods are considered controversial in some respects. Under the 
auspices of Tsar Alexander II, he embarked upon a fully sponsored expedi- 
tion to the Middle East’. He had two aims — the first (and official one) to 
purchase a collection of rare Greek and Oriental manuscripts for the Imperial 
Public Library, and the second (which was probably the most important) to 
negotiate the acquisition of the Codex Sinaiticus, which had been discovered 
in St Catherine’s monastery on Sinai and celebrated as arguably the earliest 
full Greek manuscript of the Bible. Tischendorf succeeded in both tasks. The 
Codex Sinaiticus was presented to Tsar Alexander II in 1862 and kept in St 
Petersburg until 1933 when it was sold, once again, by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Great Britain for £100,000. Tischendorf's other manuscripts form 
the nucleus of the Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Georgian collections at the 
Russian National Library. 


In total, Tischendorf brought thirteen Syriac manuscripts to St Petersburg, 
most of them being Melkite (i.e. Chalcedonian), which provides circumstantial 
evidence for their Sinaitic origin". One of Tischendorfs manuscripts is a 
unique collection of Syriac Theotokia, i.e. hymns to the Mother of God, pre- 
sumably from the 9" century. | have been studying this manuscript for past 
few years, and its text is going to be published soon". Another manuscript 
from Tischendorf's collection, the Homiliae Cathedrales by Severus of Anti- 
och is the principal subject of this paper. 





6)Nina V. PIGULEVSKAYA, Katalog siriyskih rukopisey Leningrada [Patestinskiy 
Sbornik, 6 (69)], Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1960, p. 95. 

7) Constantin TISCHENDORG, Aus dem Heiligen Lande, F.A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1862. 

8) Constantin A. F. TisCHENDORG, Notitia editionis codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici auspiciis 
Imperatoris Alexandri I. susceptae. Accedit Catalogus codicum nuper ex Oriente Petropolin 
perlatorum. Item Origenis Scholia in Proverbia Salomonis partim nunc primum partim secun- 
dum atque emendatus edita, F.A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1860, p. 65. 

9) Natalia SMELOVA, “Melkite Canticles to the Virgin from a Syriac MS in the Russian 
National Library in the Context of Eastern Christian Liturgical Literature", in Studia Patristica 
XLI. Proceedings of the 19% International Conference on Patristic Studies, Peeters, Leuven, 
2006. pp. 83-88: Natalia SMELOVA, “Biblical Allusions and Citations in the Syriac Theotokia 
according to the MS Syr. New Series 11 of the National Library of Russia, St Petersburg", in 
David THomas (ed.), The Bible in Arab Christianity (coll. “History of Christian-Muslim Rela- 
tions” 6). Brill, Leiden, 2006, pp. 369-391; Natalia SMELOVA, “Two Syriac Manuscripts from 
St Petersburg Collections”, in Studia Orientalia 101 (2007) 373-380. 
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Other Syriac manuscripts now preserved in the Russian National Library 
originate from the collections of Karaite Abraham Firkovitch, of two heads 
of the Russian Orthodox Mission in Jerusalem — Rev. Porphyriy Uspenskiy, 
the bishop of Chigirin, and Rev. Archimandrite Antonin Kapustin; and other 
clerical and lay persons. Ten manuscripts were transferred to the Library 
from the St Petersburg Ecclesiastical Academy in 1919, by the decree of the 
Soviet Government. 


The second major Oriental collection is kept in the Institute of Oriental 
Manuscripts (called the Asiatic Museum in 1818-1930, and the Institute for 
Oriental Studies in 1930-2007). It was also formed out of numerous private 
collections. The most considerable collection of Syriac manuscripts was ac- 
quired by the Asiatic Museum in 1910 from Otto Harrassowitz, a bookseller 
in Leipzig, whose firm is still one of the leading book suppliers for research 
libraries. There are twelve liturgical and ecclesiastical manuscripts dating 
back to the 17-19" centuries, originating from the present-day Mosul region 
and Northern Iraq. That was Alphonse Mingana, then professor of the Chal- 
dean seminary in Mosul, who discovered them and offered for sale through 
an Arabic antiquarian Alzebuni. Before the sale took place, nine of these 
manuscripts had been described in Berlin by Gustav Diettrich'". Half a cen- 
tury later they were redescribed by Nina Pigulevskaya, who ascertained that 
one of the twelve manuscripts was rather West Syrian (Jacobite) than East 
Syrian liturgical book!!. 


Finally, one of the most remarkable manuscript collections used to be- 
long to Nikolai Likhachev, Russian historian and palaeographer. He com- 
piled an extensive multilingual collection of manuscripts which formed the 
Institute of Books, Documents and Writing {later the Museum of Palaeogra- 
phy). After the death of Nikolai Likhachev and the abolition of his institution 
in 1938, the Oriental manuscripts from his collection were transferred to the 
Institute for Oriental Studies, where they are located up until now". There 
are only six Syriac manuscripts and fragments in the Likhachev collection, 


10) Gustav DiETTRICH, “Bericht über neuentdeckte handschrifiliche Urkunden zur 
Geschichte des Gottesdienstes in der nestorianischen Kirche", in Nachrichten der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philologischhistorische Klasse. Göttingen, 
1909, S. 160-218. A 

11) Nina V. PIGULEVSKAYA, Katalog siriyskih rukopisey Leningrada [Palestinskiy 
Sbornik, 6 (69)], Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1960, pp. 171-174. 

12) Elena N. MESCHERSKAYA, “Rukopisnye materialy kollektsii N. P. Likhacheva ¥ 
sobranii Institutta vostokovedeniya RAN", in Alexander. A. Fursenko and Viktor N. 
PLESHKOV (Eds.), Istoricheskoe istochnikovedenie i problemy vspomogatelnyh istoricheskih 
disciplin, Dmitriy Bulanin, St Petersburg, 2002, pp. 47-48. 
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but they are of particular interest and importance. Some of them date back to 
the 8^ and the 9" centuries. 


In studying certain archival accounts, it becomes clear that the collections, 
located at the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, did not remain static. Sometimes 
it happened that manuscripts passed from one collection to another. For exam- 
ple. the collection of manuscripts brought by C. Tischendorf in 1859 was ev- 
idently linked in this manner to the collection of N. Likhachev, who made 
his acquisitions many years later. One of the most curious Syriac manu- 
scripts in St Petersburg happened to be divided between the two collections 
mentioned above. So far, the circumstances of this double acquisition have 
remained unclear. 


The fragments of manuscript containing the Homiliae Cathedrales by 
Severus of Antioch in Syriac translation (version) of James of Edessa belong 
to both major depositories of Oriental manuscripts in St Petersburg". Twen- 
ty four folios are kept in the Russian National Library (Syriac New Series 10 
[Pigulevskaya XXVII]; 27x 18 cm; hereafter referred to as A), where they 
were delivered by C. Tischendorf in 1859. Around that time the leaves were 
bound, but the original sequence of homilies was broken, and they were rear- 
ranged. Apparently the manuscript underwent basic conservation, and its 
pages were slightly trimmed in the process of binding. 


Other fifty three folios are located at the Institute for Oriental Studies 
(Syr. 35 [Pigulevskaya XXVI]; maximum dimensions 27.5 x 18.7; hereafter 
referred to as B) as a part of the Likhachev collection. The loose folios are un- 
bound and badly damaged due to fire and moisture; indeed, no conservation 
efforts have been made, and they are currently in critical condition. The palae- 
ography, dimensions and other characteristics provide evidence that the frag- 
ments kept in the both collections no doubt belong to the same manuscript. 


HOMILIAE CATHEDRALES BY SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH: VERSIONS AND MANU- 
SCRIPTS 


The life and literary heritage of Severus of Antioch are well known to 
researchers. The Christological system, which he developed in his letters and 
Polemical treatises, has been studied thoroughly by J. Lebon, R.C. Chesnut, 
LR. Torrance, and most recently, by Rev. Oleg Davydenkov". To recall 
EORNM NUT 

13)Nina V. PIGULEVSKAYA, Katalog siriyskih rukopisey Leningrada [Palestinskiy 
Sbomik. 6 (69)], Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1960, pp. 100-103. 

14) See Joseph LEBON, Le monophysisme sévérien, J. Van Linthout, Louvain, 1909; 
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briefly, Severus occupied the patriarchal sea in Antioch from 512-518, during 
the final years of the reign of emperor Anastasius (491-518), the defender and 
patron of Miaphysite Christians. It was at that time that Severus delivered 
his 125 homilies, which were subsequently compiled into the extensive 
corpus of the Homiliae Cathedrales. Researchers have managed to date and 
locate most of these homilies. Their sequence corresponds entirely to the 
feasts celebrated by the sixth-century Miaphysites within the ecclesiastical 
year, while their text provides an important historical source on religious and 
social life of the Eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire". In connection 
with this, it is worth noting the recent dissertation by Frédéric Alpi on the 
subject of Severus’ Homiliae Cathedrales". $ 


The homilies were originally delivered and recorded in Greek, but al- 
most nothing from the original text has survived apart from the entire homily 
77 and fragments of other homilies preserved in the catenae and mistakenly 
ascribed to the Greek Church Fathers, Gregory of Nissa and Hesihios of Je- 
rusalem”. Some fragments of the Coptic translation (in Saidic dialect) of 
certain homilies have been discovered and published'®. 





Joseph LEBON, “La christologie du monophysisme syrien”, in Aloys GRILLMEIER and 
Heinrich BACHT (eds.), Das Konzil von Chalkedon. Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bd. L Echter- 
Verlag, Würzburg, 1951; Roberta C. CHESNUT, Three Monophysite Christologies. Severus of 
Antioch, Philoxenus of Mabbug, and Jacob of Sarug, Oxford University Press, London, 1976; 
fain R. TORRANCE, Christology after Chalcedon. Severus of Antioch and Sergius the Monoph- 
ysite, Canterbury Press, Norwich, 1988; Pauline ALLEN and C.T.R. (Robert) HAYWARD, Seve- 
rus of Antioch, Routledge, London-New York, 2004; Oleg DAVYDENKOV, lerey, Christolog- 
icheskaya sistema Sevira Antiokhiyskogo. Dogmaticheskiy analis, Pravoslavniy Svyato- 
Tikhonovskiy Gumanitarniy Universitet, Moscow, 2007. 

15) Maurice BRIERE, "Introduction générale aux homélies de Sévère d'Antioche”, in PO 
29.1 (1960) 50-62; see also: Anton BAUMSTARK, “Das Kirchenjahr in Antiocheia zwischen 
512 und 518", in Rómische Quartalschrift 11 (1897) 31-66; 13 (1899) 3 05-323; Anton 
BAUMSTARK, Festbrevier und Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten, F. Schóningh, Paderborn, 
1910. 

16) Frédérick ALPI, Recherches sur l'administration et la pastorale de Sévère 
d'Antioche (512-518), Thèse pour obtenir le grade de docteur de l'Université Paris IV, vol. 1- 
3 2002). 

17) François Nau, "Quelques nouveaux textes grecs de Sévère d'Antioche, à l'occasion 
d'une récente publication", in ROC 27 (1929) 3-30 [fragments of the homilies 78-85, 89, 94] ; 
Angelo MAI, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, t. IX, Typis Collegii Urbani, Rome, 1837, pp- 
725-142; Angelo MAL Spicilegium Romanum, t. X, Typis Collegii Urbani, Rome, 1844, pP. 
202-205; Marc-Antoine KUGENER and Edg. TRIFFAUX (eds.), “Sévère d'Antioche. Les Home- 
lies cathédrales. Homélie 77. Texte grec édité et traduit en français, version syriaque publiée 
pour la premiére fois", in PO 1 (16.5) (1922) 764-862. 

18) E. PORCHER, "Sévére d'Antioche dans la littérature copte”, in ROC 2 (1907) 119- 
124; E. PORCHER, “La première homélie cathédrale de Sévére d'Antioche, éditée et traduite 
d’après le ms. copte 131/1, fol. 68-73", in ROC 9 (1914) 69-78, 135-142; Gérard GARITTE, 
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The Homiliae Cathedrales were eventually banned in the Greek Chalce- 
donian milieu. For this reason they were translated in Syriac as early as the 
first half of the 6” century. The first translation was made by Paul, the bishop 
of Callinik (contemporary Ar-Raqqah in Syria) some time before the year 528. 
Paul translated the whole corpus of 125 homilies (making up four volumes in 
total), but only 83 of them have survived, for the most part, in the 6" century 
manuscripts". And of these, only one, homily 77 in Paul's translation was published. 


In A.D. 700-701 the translation was revised by James, the bishop of 
Edessa and an eminent Jacobite writer, translator, and religious figure. Ow- 
ing to his outstanding knowledge of Greek, James of Edessa was able to 
clarify some obscure passages in the previous translation and make it closer 
to the original Greek text, which was apparently still in existence in Jacobite 
communities of his time”. He also corrected some stylistic imperfections in 
the previous translation and edited it in accordance with the Syriac grammar 
standards, which he formulated and unified in his treatises on Syriac gram- 
mar. James divided the corpus of homilies into three volumes, in contrast 
to Paul's four volumes. 


James of Edessa’s Syriac version of the complete corpus of homilies 
was published in Patrologia Orientalis from 1906-1976, mainly by to the 





"Textes hagiographiques orientaux relatifs à Saint Léonce de Tripoli. II. L'homélie copte de 
Sévère d’Antioche”, in Le Muséon 79 (1966)335-386 (homily 27); E. LUCCESSI, “Notice tou- 
chant l'homélie XIV de Sévère d'Antioche”, in Vigiliae Christianae 33 (1979) 291-293 ; E. 
Luccess!, “Un fragment copte inédit de Homélie 103 de Sévère d'Antioche”, in Journal of 
Theological Studies 30 (1979) 197-201; E. Luccessi, “L'Homélie 24 de Sévère d'Antioche 
dans un papyrus copte de Vienne", in Journal of Theological Studies 33 (1982) 182-183; Se- 
ver J. Voicu, “Un frammento copto dell'omelia cattedrale 77 di Severo d' Antiochia", in Au- 
gustinianum 32 (1992) 385-386; Alla I. ELANSKAYA, The literary Coptic Manuscripts in the 
A. Pushkin museum State Fine Arts Museum in Moscow, 18, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1994, pp. 372- 
7. 

19) Brit. Lib. Add. 14599 (569 r, 2 volume) [Wright DCLXXXVI], Vat. sir. 142 (be- 
fore A.D. $76, 3° volume) and Vat. sir. 143 (A.D. 563, partially 4™ volume). See Marc- 
Antoine KUGENER and Edg. TRIFFAUX (Eds.), “Sevéré d'Antioche. Les Homiliae cathedrales. 
Homélie 77. Texte grec édité et traduit en français, versions syriaque publiées pour la pre- 
mière fois”, in PO 1 (16.5) (1922) 764-862. 

e 20) François GRAFFIN, “Jaques d’Edesse réviseur des homélies de Sévère d’Antioche 
d'après le ms. syriaque BM Add. 12159", in Symposium Syriacum 1976, Communications (coll. 
OCA" 205). Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, Roma, 1978, pp. 243-255. 

... 24) James of Edessa is known for compiling the Syriac grammar as well as the few trea- 
tises on the punctuation and the diacriticat points. He also wrote a letter to Georges of Serugh 
9n Syriac grammar, which was used as an introduction to the Homiliae Cathedrales. See 


(19605. BRIÈRE, “Introduction générale aux homélies de Sévère d'Antioche”, in PO 29.1 
4. 
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two manuscripts: the British Library Add. 12159 (A.D. 868) [Wright 
DCLXXXV] and the Vatican Library Vat. sir. 141. It is the same James’ 
Syriac version that we find in the St Petersburg fragments of the Homiliae 
Cathedrales. 


The British Library manuscript Add. 12159 [Wright DCLXXXV] con- 
tains three volumes of the Homiliae Cathedrales. It is a bulky codex in folio 
(36.2 x 26.2 cm), consisting of 313 leaves arranged in 35 quires, which in 
turn contain 20 leaves each. The manuscript, according to the colophons (fol, 
313a-313b), was copied by the priest Addai (‘dy) from Amida in A.D. 868 by 
order of Mar Giwargis on behalf of the monastery of Abu al-Muta (‘bw 
Imwt). In 895 it was brought to the Dair al-Suriani monastery in Wadi al- 
Natrun”, It was from there that the manuscript was transported to the British 
Museum by piecemeal: 181 leaves in 1839 by Dr. H. Tattham, 101 leaves in 
1847 by the above-mentioned Auguste Pasho, and the remaining leaves in 
1850". 


The manuscript of the Vatican Library, Vat. sir. 141, contains the texts 
of homilies 44-91 (the almost complete 2" volume) accompanied by the in- 
troductory letter by Jacob of Edessa. There are 215 parchment leaves (27.4 x 
19.3 cm) arranged in 23 quires of 20 leaves each, with few gaps. According to 
the colophon (fol. 34b), it was presented by a monk named Mar Jeshua (mry 
y$w^), Gabriele son, from the village of Quryoye (qwryy’) to the monastery 
of Mar Zakkay (mry zky) near the town of Callinik. The manuscript bears no 
date, but it might be supposed that it was copied sometime between A.D. 700- 
701 and A.D. 832-833. The first is the date when James of Edessa finished his 
translation (according to the colophon, fol. 215b); the second date is taken 
from the other manuscript, Brit. Lib. Add. 12171 [Wright DCCLXXXII]. It 
originates from the same region as the Vat. sir. 141 and the same monk Mar 
Jeshua from Quryoye village presented it to a church in Callinik in A.D. 
832-833". This date, according to M. Brière, may be taken as the terminus 


22) Maurice BRIERE, "Introduction générale aux homélies de Sévère d'Antioche”, in P 0 
29.1 (1960) 40-50. 

23) Maurice BRIÈRE, "Introduction générale aux homélies de Sévère d'Antioche”, in PO 
29.1 (1960) 41; François GRAFFIN, “Jacques d'Édesse réviseur des homélies de Sévère 
d'Antioche d’après le ms. syriaque BM Add. 12159”, in Symposium Syriacum 1976, Communi- 
cations (coll. "OCA" 205). Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, Roma, 1978, p. 243- 
See also William WRIGHT, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, part 
UI, British Museum, London, 1872, pp. XI-XV. 

24) William WRIGHT, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, part Ul, 
British Museum, London, 1871, pp. 766-767. 
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ante quem also for the Vat. sir. 1415, 


Some time afterwards the Var. sir. 141 was brought to the Dair al- 
Suriani monastery. Probably it was Moses of Nisibis, the famous superior of. 
the monastery in the first haif of the 10” century, who brought this codex ìn- 
ter alia from his trip to Syria and Palestine in A.D. 93275. In 1707 this manu- 
script, along with thirty three other Syriac manuscripts, was transported to 
Vatican by Elias Assemani. The manuscripts were presented in a stately 
manner to Pope Clemens XI and then placed in the Vatican Library". But 
while transporting from Egypt to Rome this manuscript fell into the Nile, 
providing an explanation for the text's poor condition. 


ST PETERSBURG MANUSCRIPT OF THE HOMILIAE CATHEDRALES: YTS PALAE- 
OGRAPHICAL FEATURES AND CODICOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The fragments of the Homiliae Cathedrales that are in St Petersburg 
were not taken into consideration by the editors of Patrologia Orientalis. 
The manuscript, though badly damaged and containing numerous gaps, is 
most interesting and important because of its text and, especially, its palaeo- 
graphical and codicological features. As I have already stated, the volume 
has survived in the form of loose leaves without a general heading or colo- 
phon. But fortunately the headings of several homilies have been preserved, 
containing the number and name of the feast, for which the homily was de- 
livered, or the topic of the sermon. The end of a homily is marked with the 
inscription: “The end of the homily [number in words]". 


The folios of both parts of the manuscript [A and B] are mixed but fill 
in the lacunae in each other. They contain the fragments of the homilies 59, 
62, 63, 69, 70, 76, 79, 81 and the full text of the homilies 64-68, and 71-75. 
These are obviously the fragments of the second volume of the corpus, 
Which is better preserved in the Var. sir. 141. The text of the sermons is ac- 
companied by numerous Syriac and Greek scholia in the margins, which are, 
for the most part, the variant translations of words and expressions, clarifica- 
tions, or the Greek words, whose Syriac transcription is given in the text. 








25) Maurice BRIERE, “Introduction générale aux homélies de Sévére d'Antioche" 
29.1 (1960) 39-40. 
nt 26) William WRIGHT, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, part Ml, 
British Museum, London, 1872, p. IV. 
27) Josephus Simonius ASSEMANI, BO, 1. I, Typis Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda 
Fide, Roma, 1719, pp. 233-241. 
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This version of the text corresponds for the most part with that pub. 
lished in Patrologia Orientalis. Some orthographical features of the St Pe- 
tersburg manuscript are rather more characteristic of the Vat. sir. 141 than of 
the Brit. Lib. Add. 12159. One can take as an example the scriptio plena of 
the words: mtwl (Add. 12159: mtl), kwl (Add. 12159: kl), "yk zn' (Add, 
12159: *ykzn’), hnn (Add. 12159: suffix n), etc. The manuscripts from St Pe- 
tersburg and the Vatican contain fewer misspellings than the Brit. Lib. ddd. 
12159, The latter often uses = instead of X; , instead of . , and so on. 


It is written in fine Estrangela and has two columns and 34-38 lines per 
page. Numerous Syriac margins are written in Serto, all of them were pub- 
lished along with the text of Homilies. Greek words are uncial, but written in 
a slightly loose style, apparently by the same scribe: NÓMIEMA (B, fol. 1°), 
YAATA, YAOP (B, fol. 2), KATÁKAIN[...], ITIIIÓAPOMON (B, fol. 4°), 
HINATIOZ (B, fol. 13°), MIPOKOMIOZ, ©QKÁX (B, fol 21, 
[RJDAAEIA (B, fol. 22°), ZOAOIKÍZA (B, fol. 27°), N (B, fol. 31"), AIOS, 
AIIÓAQN, ATIGAAQN, [...]OE (B, fol. 36"), MEIZAI (B, fol. 36; A, fol. 
20), AAAMAE (B, fol. 36"), TIEPIT T (B, fol. 39°), EIPHMEN|...], 
OPQMENA (B, fol. 40), KYBOE (B, fol. 48), AIONOX (B, fol. 49°), 
QHAL...] (B, fol. 50”), EIP (B, fol. 52°), TA BAXIAEIA, ITYAQ POI (?) (A, 
fol. 2^, AIKEAA (A, fol. 3), TOY IIPOOPIXelA (sic!) (A, fol. 8), AADNH, 
PHTOPEZ, OP HTOPEE (A, fol. 15"). It is highly probable that they were 
inserted in the margins immediately after the manuscript was written. Both 
Syriac and Greek writings provide the grounds for dating the manuscript to the 
8" century, except for the few later Syriac inscriptions written in Estrangela 
(A, fol. 25 B, fol. 48b; B, fol. 13a). 


I undertook a codicological study of the St Petersburg fragments, re- 
vealing the hair and flesh sides of the parchment and arranging the loose fo- 
lios in accordance with the text and the original sequence of homilies. The 
result of this work is a reconstruction of the codex of the Homiliae Cathe- 
drales, which I am presenting as a digram. There are six complete quires and 
six others which partially survived. Each quire comprises 10 bifolia, or 20 
leaves — the structure which is typical for Syriac codices and in particular for 
the above-mentioned Brit. Lib. Add. 12159 and Vat. sir. 141. Moreover, the 
folios of the St Petersburg manuscript were arranged in a very careful man- 
ner: they were all folded flesh side in, and everywhere the flesh side of one 
leaf touched the hair side of the other leaf. The Var. sir. 141 has almost the 
same structure, but in this case, the folding rule was not so strictly observed 
there. 
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The dimensions of the fragments, 27.4x18.7 cm (max.) are similar to 
those of the Var. sir. 141 (27.4x19.3 cm). However, the space of writing and 
the number of lines per column are quite different in the two manuscripts. 
The columns of the Var. sir. 141 are larger than those of St Petersburg frag- 
ments, while the former have 40 or more lines per column. One can observe 
that the arrangement of the text on the pages of the Var. sir. 141 is less strict 
{evident from the inner columns) than that of the St Petersburg fragments. 


In the Vatican manuscript Vat. sir. 141 the original quire numbers are 
preserved in the first leaf of each quire (fols. 9a, 19a, 29a, 35a, 45a, 55a and 
so on), located in the bottom right hand corner of the page, and surrounded 
by a dot ornament. The two fragments form St Petersburg (B, fols. 24a, 45a) 
have quite similar dot ornaments in the same place — obviously, there should 
have been quire numbers within them, which were lost probably due to an 
unstable ink. Both these leaves, according to the reconstruction, are the first 
leaves of the consecutive quires. There are other curious marks on our frag- 
ments, such as sewing traces (A, fol. 12, B, fols. 2, 9, 14, 17, 18, 19) and 
probably trace of a bookmark (B, fol. 16) — the inlet and outlet holes one be- 
low the other, 


One of the most fascinating results of this research was the fact that one 
of the RNL bound folios (A, fol. 24) belonged originally to a completely dif- 
ferent manuscript, which was probably much older than that of the Homiliae 
Cathedrales. This folio has no damage, which is a characteristic feature of 
all the other leaves; the columns and the space of writing are smaller (31-32 
lines per page) and the lines that were drown with lead pencil are clearly vis- 
ible. Moreover, in the bottom right hand corner of fol. 24a there is a quire 
number =. (12), which is missing in all other leaves. The writing is also dif- 
ferent there, especially the way the letters r¢, À and à are drawn. The letters 
slope to the left, and the words are compressed to fit the column. 


This leaf contains a patristic text. On the basis of the handwriting and the 
width of the columns I propose to date the folio to the 7" century, although 
this remains subject to further research. 


To conclude, the St Petersburg manuscript is quite close to the Vat. sir. 
141 in terms of its palaeographical features and codicological structure. The 
Vat. sir. 141 (between A.D. 700/701 and A.D. 832/833) is evidently some- 
What earlier than the Brit. Lib. Add. 12159 (A.D. 868). In comparing the Vat. 
Sir. 141 with the St Petersburg manuscript, the writing of the latter is finer, 
the layout of the text is more accurate, and the codicological structure is bet- 
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ter defined. All this allows us to suppose that the manuscript fragments from 
St Petersburg are probably earlier than all other known manuscripts contain- 
ing the Syriac text of the Homiliae Cathedrales in James of Edessa’s ver. 
sion. 


It probably originates from the same region (area around the ancient 
town of Callinik in the Euphrates valley) as both other manuscripts, the Var, 
sir. 141 and the Brit. Lib. Add. 12159. It seems probable that from there our 
manuscript was transported to the Dair al-Suriani monastery, where C, 
Tischendorf might have purchased the fragments and then brought them to 
St Petersburg in 1859. 


I was able to establish that both parts of the manuscript arrived in Rus- 
sia at the same time. However, the first one (24 fols.), which is in the Rus- 
sian National Library, appears in the official documents of 1859 and in the 
lists of Tischendorf's manuscripts, while the second one (53 fols.) was not 
registered at all. We have indirect evidence in the form of a note dated No- 
vember 1859 by Prof. Bernhard Dorn, the director of the Asiatic Museum, 
describing two Syriac manuscripts, one of them being the fragments of the 
Homiliae Cathedrales, and the second — a list of the Fathers of the First 
Oecumenical Council in Nicaea with fragments of the Nicaean canons. As 
follows from the notes made by Nikolai Likhachev at the end of his life, he 
had bought both manuscripts from an antiquarian in St Petersburg around 
1900. The name of the antiquarian and the exact time of the purchase remain 
uncertain. 


The study of the St Petersburg fragments and reconstruction of codex of 
the Homiliae Cathedrales leads us to suppose that it was a big volume of 
about 200 folios, arranged in quires of 20 leaves each (a characteristic fea- 
ture of the Syriac manuscripts of the 8" — 9^ century), and having a clear co- 
dicological structure. This extremely fine and expensive manuscript was 
probably not produced for regular liturgical use but for the better preserva- 
tion of this precious literary work by Severus of Antioch, the prominent 
West Syrian theologian. 
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LAYOUT OF THE PRESERVED QUIRES (DIAGRAM) 


A - Russian National Library, Syr. new series 10 (bound folios). 


B - Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, Russian Academy of Sciences, Syriac 
35 (loose folios). 


I (homilies 63-65) IL (homilies 65-67) 

NL B, 15v B, 52r B,llv 
AASV B, 15r B, 52v B, lir 
B, 12r B, 13v B, 14r B, 17v 
B, 12v B, Dr B, 14v B, 17r 
B, 4r A, 2lv B, 2r B, 19v 
B, 4v A, 2Ir B,2v B, 19r 
B, 32r A, 20v B, 43r B, 18v 
B,32v A, 20r B, 43v B, 18r 
B, 31r A, 22v B, 6r B,9v 
B,31v A,22r B,6v B, 9r 
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TII (homilies 67-69) 

A, 10r B, 44v 
A, 10v B, 44r 
A, lir A, lov 
A, ilv A, 16r 
A, 12r A, 17v 
A, 12v A. e 
A, 13r A, 18v 
A, 13v A, 18r 
A, Mr A, 19v 


A, Mv A, 19r 


V (homilies 70-71) 

ACE B, 38v 
AW B, 38r 
A, 8r B,37v 
A, 8v B, 37r 


A or B, 39v 


TV (homilies 69-70) 








B, 46r A, 6v 
B, 46v A, 6r 
B, 5r A, Sv 
B, 5v A, Sr 
A, 23r DND 


VI (homilies 71-74) 

B, 45r B, 33v 
B, 45v B, 33r 
B,2lr B, 41v 
B, 21v B, 4r 

B, 49r B, 42v 
B, 49v B, 42r 
B, 50r B, 25v 
B, 50v B, 25r 
B, 3r B, 53v 


B, 3v B, 53r 
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VII (homilies 74-76) 


B. 24c 
B, 24v 
B, 26r 
B, 26v 
B, 30r 
B, 30v 
B, 40r 
B, 40v 
EE 


B, 27v 


B, Siv 
B, Sir 
B, 47v 
B, 47r 
B, 36v 
B, 36r 
B, 29v 
B, 29r 
B, 28v 


B, 28r 


Vill (homilies 76-) 


B, l6r 
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THE INTERPRETIVE GLOSSES IN SYRIAC 
MANUSCRIPTS OF PESHITTA-DANIEL! 


BY 
Richard A. TAYLOR 


INTRODUCTION 


Early Syriac manuscripts of the book of Daniel in the Peshitta have a 
number of explanatory glosses that interpret certain elements of the symbolic 
language of this enigmatic book. These glosses were supplied by scribes as 
an aid to readers in order to provide help with Daniel’s sometimes opaque 
and elusive language. Van der Kooij is probably correct in concluding that 
the glosses were added to Peshitta manuscripts sometime in the fifth century 
C.E.^, although some scholars have attempted to date them much earlier". 


Several things are remarkable about these glosses. First, they are rela- 


1) This paper was presented at the Symposium Syriacum X, which met 21-25 Septem- 
ber 2008 in Granada, Spain. I am appreciative of the hospitality of those who graciously host- 
ed the meetings of the Symposium in lovely Granada, as well as the stimulating interactions 
with colleagues during those memorable days. 

2) See Arie VAN DER KOOU, “The Four Kingdoms in Peshitta Daniel 7 in the Light of 
the Early History of Interpretation", in The Peshitta: Its Use in Literature and Liturgy: Papers 
Read at the Third Peshitta Symposium, ed. Bas TER Haar ROMENY, Monographs of the Peshit- 
ta Institute Leiden, vol. 15 (Brill, Leiden, 2006), 123-29, especially pp. 128-29. Van der Kooij 
discusses the following sources that identify Rome as Daniel's fourth empire: Josephus, 4 Ez- 
ra 12:10-12; 2 Baruch 39:3-5; Targum Habakkuk 3:17 (cf. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to the 
Pentateuch, Lev. 26:42-44, Deut. 32:24); HIPPOLYTUS OF ROME, Daniel, 4.5 (cf. Aphrahat, 
Demonstration 5, §§10, 15-19). Casey takes a more conservative approach to the date of these 
glosses, maintaining that they “cannot safely be dated earlier than the sixth or seventh centu- 
Ty, when the earliest extant Peshitto manuscript of Daniel, Codex Ambrosianus, was written". 
But this seems to be an overly cautious view, since there is no reason to think that the glosses 
appeared for the first time in the Ambrosian codex. See P. M. Casey, “Porphyry and the 
Origin of the Book of Daniel”, Journal of Theological Studies 27 (1976), 25. 

3) Kallarakkal's conclusion that the Peshitta Daniel translation dates as early as the first 
century B.C.E. and that the Peshitia-Daniel glosses date to some time prior to the third-century 
critic Porphyry is an inference that is not likely to be correct. See Abraham George 
KALLARAKKAL, “The Peshitto Version of Daniel - A Comparison with the Massoretic Text, 
the Septuagint and Theodotion” (Ph.D. diss., Universitat Hamburg, 1973), 225. For a brief 
discussion see pp. 130-31. 
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tively early, appearing in Syriac manuscripts dating to the sixth or seventh 
centuries C.E. Second, they present an interpretation of Daniel’s four empires 
that is strikingly at variance with what might be called the standard early un- 
derstanding of Daniel, particularly among Greek- and Latin-speaking Chris- 
tians in the West. Third, they raise questions about how such an interpreta. 
tion of Daniel came to be favored over the more common view. 


In this paper I wish to draw attention to these Syriac glosses and to con- 
sider their significance in light of the early Reception History of the book of 
Daniel. After first identifying these glosses in terms of their location and 
content, I will compare them to an interpretation of Daniel propounded in the 
third-century by the pagan philosopher Porphyry. I will then consider a 
counter-exegesis of Daniel found both in Syrian exegesis in the East and in 
Greek and Latin exegesis in the West. Finally, I will raise a question about 
how an interpretation of Daniel first associated with an infamous opponent 
of Christianity eventually gained acceptance among some Christians as a 
preferred interpretation of the book of Daniel. 


GLOSSES IN PESHITTA DANIEL 


Manuscripts of Peshitta-Daniel have interpretive glosses in chapters 7, 8, 
and 11‘, In Daniel 7 we find the following glosses. Before verse 4, which de- 
scribes the first of four animals coming up from the sea, a gloss appears which 
says “the kingdom of the Babylonians” (xl=51 haal»). Before verse 5, 
which describes a second animal coming up from the sea, a gloss appears 
which says “the kingdom of the Medes” (is haal). Before verse 6, 
which describes a third animal coming up from the sea, a gloss appears which 
says “the kingdom of the Persians” (nce: haal»). Before verse 7, which 
presents a non-descript fourth animal, a gloss appears which says “the king- 
dom of the Greeks" (réusdus eos»). Finally, in verse 8, which describes a 
small horn coming up between other horns, and again before verse 21, which 
describes this horn as waging war with the holy ones, a gloss appears which 
says "Antiochus" (was). Daniel's four empires are thus identified in these 
glosses as Babylon, Media, Persia, and Greece. The prominent horn that 
makes war against the holy ones is Antiochus Epiphanes. 


4) In a previous paper 1 called attention to these glosses, without elaboration, as part of 
a general description of significant features of Peshitta-Daniel. See Richard A. TAYLOR, "The 
Book of Daniel in the Bible of Edessa", Aramaic Studies 5.2 (2007), 239-53. In this paper | 
wish to explore the question of how these glosses came to be accepted in the Syriac manu- 
scripts of the book of Daniel, an issue that ! did not take up in the earlier paper. 
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In Daniel 8 we find the following glosses. In verse 5 a gloss appears 
which says “the kid of the goats is Alexander son of Philip" («us is g 
aan io cota Ve). In verse 7 a gloss appears which says “the ram is Da- 
rius the Mede” (rx zo is). In verse 8, which describes the breaking 
of the big horn, a gloss appears which says “the death of Alexander son of 
Philip" (ass i> winmale’s mhas). Before verse 9 a gloss appears which 
says “Antiochus Epiphanes; the four servants of Alexander son of Philip 
who ruled after his death” (ia wotumale’s moins resin’ waaar ooi ir 
phase iho aalas waalia). Before verse 20, which interprets the ram in 
general terms as the kings of Media and Persia, a gloss appears which says 
“Darius the Mede” (xx xa.is). Before verse 21, which identifies the hairy 
goat in general terms as the king of Greece, a gloss appears which says “Al- 
exander" (woinmalr’). An additional gloss, found only in Ms 7al, occurs be- 
fore verse 3, which describes a ram standing before the Ulai canal. It says 
“Darius the Mede” (iw zosis). 


In Daniel 11 we find numerous glosses scattered throughout the chapter. 
Since these are not found in the early Syriac manuscripts, I will not discuss 
them here. They seem to be an attempt on the part of later scribes to expand 
the earlier practice attested for Daniel 7 and 8°. 


From these glosses in the Peshitta we may conclude that this interpreta- 
tion of Daniel was widely accepted and firmly established in Syrian exegesis 
no later than about the fifth century C.E. Its roots, however, are much earlier. 
In the third century C.E. the pagan philosopher Porphyry had elaborated a 
similar approach to the book of Daniel’. The Peshitta-Daniel glosses should 
therefore be considered in light of Porphyry’s contribution to the study of 
Daniel. 





5) The glosses found in Syriac manuscripts for Daniel 11 are listed in the introduction to 
Daniel in the Leiden edition. See The Old Testament in Syriac according to the Peshitta Ver- 
sion, 3.4 Dodekapropheton - Daniel-Bel-Draco (Brill, Leiden, 1980), xviii-xx. 

6) On this point see further Casey, “Origin of the Book of Daniel", 15-33; Arthur J. 
FERCH, “Porphyry: An Heir to Christian Exegesis?", Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 73 (1982), 141-47. Collins takes exception to Casey's vi light of certain 
inconsistencies found in the Syriac tradition. See Adela Yarbro Corus, “The Influence of 
Daniel on the New Testament”, in Daniel: A Commentary on the Book of Daniel, ed. John J. 
COLLINS, Hermeneia, ed. Frank Moore Cross (Fortress Press, Minneapolis, 1993), 114-16. 
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PORPHYRY ON DANIEL 


The Neo-Platonist philosopher known as Porphyry of Tyre’ (ca. 234- 
305 C.E.) was a relentless critic and opponent of Christianity*, He may have 
been, as Sellew says, “the most formidable intellectual opponent of the early 
church”. Whether at one time Porphyry had actually professed to be a 
Christian, as the fifth-century historian Socrates seems to indicate, is uncer- 
tain". Both during his lifetime and after his death Porphyry endured consid- 
erable vilification for his controversial views''. Official edicts led to wide- 





7) Porphyry’s given name was apparently Malcha, an Aramaic name Latinized as Mal- 
chus. The Aramaic name Malcha means “king”, and the Greek name Porphyry means “purple”, 
a color associated in ancient times with royalty. He was perhaps called Porphyry due to the asso- 
ciation of his home-town Tyre with production of purple dye (porphyreum). See R. Joseph 
HOFFMANN, ed., Porphyry's Against the Christians: The Literary Remains (Prometheus Books, 
Amherst, NY, 1994), 16, 155. Tradition has it that it was his teacher Longimus who changed his 
student's name from Malchus to Porphyry. See HOFFMANN, The Literary Remains, 156; Jeremy 
M. SCHOTT, “Porphyry on Christians and Others: ‘Barbarian Wisdom’, Identity Politics, and An- 
ti-Christian Polemics on the Eve of the Great Persecution”, Journal of Early Christian Studies 
13, n° 3 (2005), 295. Berchman suggests that Porphyry originally came from Haifa, which in 
Hellenistic times was known as Porphyria, and that his name may reflect this origin. But Berch- 
man is inconsistent here, saying in one instance that Porphyry was born in Tyre and in another 
instance that his place of birth is unknown. See Robert M. BERCHMAN, Porphyry Against the 
Christians, Ancient Mediterranean and Medieval Texts and Contexts, ed. Robert M. Berchman 
and Jacob Neusner, Studies in Platonism, Neoplatonism, and the Platonic Tradition, ed. Robert 
M. Berchman, vol. 1 (Brill, Leiden, 2005), 1, and n. 1. For a harsh evaluation that describes 
Berchman's volume as “a monument of sloppiness” containing “many errors, mistakes, over- 
sights, omissions and blunders”, see the review by Pieter W. VAN DER Horst in Vigiliae christi- 
anae 60 (2006), 239-41. 

8) On the life of Porphyry see Joseph BIDEZ, Vie de Porphyre, le philosophe néo- 
platonicien, avec les fragments des traites Del dyaAud ov et ‘De regressu animae ', Univer- 
sité de Gand: Recueil de travaux publiés par la faculté de philosophie et lettres, vol. 43 (B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1913; reprint, Georg Olms, Hildesheim, 1964). Bidez provides a rather full 
account of the life of Porphyry, although Porphyry's work Against the Christians, and the pa- 
tristic response to it, receive only brief attention (pp. 65-79). 

9) Philip SELLEW, "Achilles or Christ? Porphyry and Didymus in Debate over Allegori- 
cal Interpretation", Harvard Theological Review 82, n? | (1989), 79-100. Of the most formi- 
dable critics of early Christianity, Wilken regards Porphyry as the one most brilliant and also 
most feared by the Christians. See Robert L. Wilken, “Pagan Criticism of Christianity: Greek 
Religion and Christian Faith”, in Early Christian Literature and the Classical Intellectual 
Tradition: In Honorem Robert M. Grant, ed. William R. SCHOEDEL and Robert L. WILKEN, 
Théologie historique, vol. 54 (Beauchesne, Paris, 1979), 117. 

10) SOCRATES, Historia ecclesiastica 3.203 [PG 67.444]. 

11) CROKE says, “His hard-headed attitude to the Christian scriptures and way of life 
was not appreciated at Caesarea where he was thoroughly beaten up by a Christian gang. Pos- 
terity did the same to his reputation. His works were now outlawed by a newly Christianized 
imperial court in the earlier part of the fourth century and were still being ceremoniously 
burnt a century and a half later. To add insult to injury the ultimate condemnation of the noto- 
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spread destruction of his writings". Yet long after the death of Porphyry in 
the early fourth century C.E., his Against the Christians continued to be a 
force to be reckoned with”. 


One thing that distinguished Porphyry from other early critics of Chris- 
tianity was his uncommon familiarity with biblical literature, even if at times 
his objections to its content were biased and superficial!*. Porphyry's thor- 
ough familiarity with the Bible, coupled with his tremendous philosophical 
acumen, made him an intimidating foe for Christians who sought to dispute 
his views". As Wilken says, “tt was hard for Christian intellectuals to be 
comfortable with an opponent who knew the Bible almost as well as they 
knew it themselves”"®. 


Nonetheless, several early Christian writers responded to Porphyry with 
varying degrees of success. It fell to Jerome to deal extensively with 





rious Arian heretics was for them to be officially referred to as ‘Porphyrians’”. See Brian 
CROKE, “Porphyry’s Anti-Christian Chronology”, Journal of Theological Studies 34 (1983), 
168-69. Grant questions how literal the story of Porphyry's beating is to be taken. He suggests 
that it may simply refer to “a verbal defeat suffered in early arguments". See R. M. GRANT, 
“Porphyry among the Early Christians", in Romanitas et christianitas, ed. W. DEN BOER et al. 
(North-Holland, Amsterdam, 1973), 181. 

12) Anastos discusses two official edicts, one by Constantine I in 325 C.E. and another 
by Valentinian {If and Theodisius II in 448 C.E, that resulted in systematic destruction of 
Porphyry's Against the Christians. See Milton V. ANASTOS, “Porphyry’s Attack on the Bi- 
ble", in The Classical Tradition: Literary and Historical Studies in Honor of Harry Caplan, 
ed. Luitpold Wallach (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, NY, 1966), 423-25. 

13) BERCHMAN says, "What Scipio Africanus was to Carthage and Hadrian to Jerusalem 
Porphyry was to the church-blood, plow and salt. Until the end of Mediterranean antiquity, 
Against the Christians was not merely feared by Christian bishops, it was burned fearfully by 
Christian emperors". See BERCHMAN, Porphyry Against the Christians, 114. 

14) As Meredith points out, Porphyry “is frequently pedantic rather than profound, 
looking to trivial errors as a means for upsetting the trustworthiness of the gospel and its au- 
thors”. Later in the same essay Meredith concludes that Porphyry's objections were “highly 
pedantic and seem to search for trivial inconsistencies and discrepancies in Scripture as a rod 
to beat the Christians with". See Anthony MEREDITH, “Porphyry and Julian against the 
Christians", in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt: Geschichte und Kultur Roms im 
Spiegel der neueren Forschung, ed. Hildegard Temporini and Wolfgang Haase (Walter de 
Gruyter, Bertin and New York, 1980), 1129, 1136. 

15) On the philosophical underpinnings of Porphyry's approach to the Bible see the fol- 
lowing: Michael B. SIMMONS, “Porphyry of Tyre's Biblical Criticism: A Historical and Theo- 
logical Appraisal”, in Reading in Christian Communities: Essays on Interpretation in the Ear- 
ly Church, ed. Charles A. BOBERTZ and David BRAKKE, Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity 
Series, ed. Gregory E. Sterling, vol. 14 (University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, IN, 

). 

16) Robert L. WILKEN, The Christians as the Romans Saw Them (Yale University Press, 

New Haven and London, 1984), 127. 
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Porphyry’s interpretation of the book of Daniel; it is mainly from Jerome 
that we are able to reconstruct the essential points of Porphyry’s interpreta- 
tion of Daniel". In the Prologue to his commentary on Daniel, Jerome de. 
scribes Porphyry’s work in this way: 


Porphyry wrote his twelfth book against the prophecy of Daniel, denying 
that it was composed by the person to whom it is ascribed in its title, but 
rather by some individual living in Judaea at the time of the Antiochus 
who was sumamed Epiphanes. He furthermore alleged that ‘Daniel’ did 
not foretell the future so much as he related the past, and lastly that what- 
ever he spoke of up till the time of Antiochus contained authentic history, 
whereas anything he may have conjectured beyond that point was false, 
inasmuch as he would not have foreknown the future'*. 


Concerning what he viewed as feeble efforts on the part of Christian exe- 
getes to interpret the Old Testament, Porphyry complained that “some, in their 
eagerness to find an explanation of the wickedness of the Jewish writings ra- 
ther than give them up, had recourse to interpretations that are incompatible 
and do not harmonize with what has been written, offering not so much a de- 
fence of what was outlandish as commendation and praise of their own 
work", In Porphyry's view, neither the Jews nor the Christians knew how to 
read the Bible properly. He was particularly opposed to the allegorizing ap- 
proach of Origen, whom he claims to have known as a young man”. 


When Porphyry took up his pen to write Against the Christians’, he real- 





17) Whether Jerome provides a completely fair and balanced description of Porphyry's 
views is a question that may be rightly asked, since polemicists cannot always be relied upon 
to provide a detached and unemotional response to the views of their opponents. But if allow- 
ance is made for language that is sometimes barbed and forceful, Jerome's treatment of 
Porphyry’s views on Daniel seems to be satisfactorily to the point. 

18) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, Prologue. 

19) EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 6.19.4. For the Greek text, with an English trans- 
lation, see J. E. L. OULTON, trans., Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols., Loeb Classi- 
cal Library (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1932). 

20) According to Eusebius, Porphyry referred to Origen as “a man whom | met when | 
was still quite young, who had a great reputation, and stifl holds it, because of the writings he 
has left behind him”. See EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 6.19.5; cf. 6.19.3. 

21) Porphyry's work, which was not entitled Against the Christians until long after the 
time of its composition, is extant only in scattered fragments and testimonia. In 1916 Hamack 
collected many of these fragmentary sources. See Adolf VON HARNACK, ed., Porphyrius 
"Gegen die Christen’, 15 Bücher: Zeugnisse. Fragmente und Referate, Abhandlungen der 
kôniglich-preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, vol. 
1 (Verlag der königlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1916). Barnes has been a 
vocal critic of Hamack’s methodology, mainly due to the inclusion of questionable material 
from Macarius. See T. D. BARNES, “Porphyry Against the Christians: Date and the Attribution 
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ized that a key to successfully accomplishing his polemical purposes was to 
demonstrate that the Christian understanding of biblical prophecy was terribly 
incorrect”. Porphyry could not accept the notion that biblical writings con- 
tained bone fide examples of predictive prophecy. A prime biblical text to con- 
sider for this purpose was the book of Daniel, which prima facie seemed to 
contain many predictions made by Daniel in the sixth century B.C.E. that were 
accurately fulfilled much later in the second century B.C.E. In book twelve of 
Against the Christians Porphyry argued that the book of Daniel only appeared 
to be prophetic” . In reality its prophecy was vaticinia ex eventu, and the actual 
date of its composition was sometime shortly after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes.’ The four world empires of Daniel 2 and 7, in his view, were to be 
understood as Babylon, Media, the empire of Alexander the Great, and Greece 
from the time of the Diadochi. Porphyry understood Daniel’s “little horn” to 
be Antiochus”. Such conclusions became a major point of dispute between 
Porphyry and his Christian protagonists. 





of Fragments”, Journal of Theological Studies 24, n° 2 (1973), 424-42. See also Pierre 
NAUTIN, "Trois autres fragments de livre du Porphyrye ‘Contre les Chrétiens’ ", Revue 
biblique 57, no. 3 (1950), 409-16; Dieter HAGEDORN and Reinhold MERKELBACH, “Ein neues 
Fragment aus Porphyrios *Gegen die Christen' ", Vigiliae christianae 20 (1966), 86-90. More 
recently, Berchman has attempted to gather all the evidence, most of it culled from patristic 
Greek and Latin sources, that refers to Porphyry's no longer extant work. See BERCHMAN, 
Porphyry Against the Christians. 

22) For a valuable survey of mainly twentieth-century scholarship on Porphyry (up to 
about 1990) see Pier Franco BEATRICE, "Le traité de Porphyre contre les Chrétiens. L'état de 
Ja question", Kernos 4 (1991), 119-38. See also Andrew SMITH, "Porphyrian Studies since 
1913", in Aufstieg und Niedergang der rômischen Welt: Rise and Decline of the Roman 
World, ed. Wolfgang Haase (Walter de Gruyter, Berlin and New York, 1987), 717-73. 

23) For a summary of Porphyry's approach to the book of Daniel see Paolo FRASSINET- 
TI. “Porfirio esegeta del profeta Daniele”, Rendiconti dell ‘Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Let- 
tere 86 (1953), 194-210. 

24) In this assumption Porphyry's view is slightly different from that of modern schol- 
arship, which usually places the writing of Daniel just prior to the death of Antiochus. The 
details in the two views are sometimes confused by modern scholars. On the tendency to as- 
Similate Porphyry’s view to that of modern critical scholarship see CASEY, "Origin of the 
Book of Daniel", 16-18. 

25) Jerome summarizes Porphyry's view as follows: "Porphyry assigned the last two 
beasts, that of the Macedonians and that of the Romans, to the one realm of the Macedonians 
and divided them up as follows. He claimed that the leopard was Alexander himself, and that 
the beast which was dissimilar to the others represented the four successors of Alexander, and 
then he enumerates ten kings up to the time of Antiochus, sumamed Epiphanes, and who were 
very cruel. And he did not assign the kings themselves to separate kingdoms, for example 
Macedon, Syria, Asia, or Egypt, but rather he made out the various kingdoms a single realm 
Consisting of a series. This he did of course in order that the words which were written *...a 
mouth uttering overweening boasts’ might be considered as spoken about Antiochus instead 
of about Antichrist”. See JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, 7:7 (Archer's translation). 
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It is thus clear that by no later than the third century C.E. a case had been 
made for concluding that Daniel’s fourth empire was Greece and the so- 
called “little horn” of Daniel 7 was Antiochus Epiphanes. This understand- 
ing of the book of Daniel, seen as part of a larger programme to undercut the 
viability of Christianity, was largely rejected by Christian exegetes of the 
first four centuries C.E. For many of them Porphyry’s interpretation of Dan- 
iel's four empires was inextricably associated with pagan attacks on the au- 
thenticity of the Bible. One question, however, stands out. Did this interpre- 
tation of Daniel originate with Porphyry, or did Porphyry inherit this view 
from earlier exegetes? 





THE SOURCE OF PORPHYRY’S CONCLUSIONS 


With regard to the source of Porphyry’s conclusions on Daniel, two 
views may be mentioned”. First, Porphyry may himself have been the origin 
of the non-Roman view, in which case its acceptance by later interpreters 
was due at least in part to influence from Porphyry, mediated either directly 
or indirectly, A starting point for Porphyry would have been insights gained 
from exegesis in the West — especially Rome, where Porphyry had gone to 
study under Plotinus". Certain Jewish sources prior to Porphyry had already 
identified Daniel’s “little horn” as Antiochus Epiphanes. In 1 Maccabees 
1:54, for example, a link is made between Daniel’s “abomination of desola- 
tion” and the actions of Antiochus against the temple in Jerusalem. Josephus 
too understands the “little horn” to be Antiochus”. The Christian commenta- 
tor Hippolytus, who died shortly after the birth of Porphyry, also takes this 





26) There is a third possibility, namely to despair of answering the question. MOFFATT, 
for example, says, “How he came by this view, we cannot tell”. See James MOFFATT, “Great 
Attacks on Christianity, If: Porphyry, ‘Against Christians’ ", Expository Times 43 (1931- 
1932), 72-78. 

27) Shea suggests that Porphyry would have probably been familiar with the commen- 
tary on Daniel by Hippolytus. Taking his clue from Hippolytus’ identification of the "little 
hom” in Daniel 8 as Antiochus Epiphanes, Shea thinks that Porphyry may simply have ex- 
tended this Antiochus interpretation to Daniel 7 and much of Daniel 11-12. This would have 
enabled Porphyry to argue that the fourth empire was Greece and that the book of Daniel dat- 
ed to the second century B.C.E. That Hippolytus had an unintended role in Porphyry's inter- 
pretation of Daniel is probably a correct conclusion. However, Shea may restrict this in! 
ence too entirely to Hippolytus alone. Jewish sources prior to Hippolytus also identified Anti- 
ochus as the “little hom”. See William H. SHEA, “Early Development of the Antiochus 
Epiphanes Interpretation”, in Symposium on Daniel: Introductory and Exegetical Studies, ed. 
Frank B. HOLBROOK, Daniel and Revelation Committee Series, vol. 2 (Biblical Research In- 
stitute, Washington, D.C., 1986), 289-305. g 

28) JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 10.275. For Josephus (and 4 Ezra), the fourth empire is 
Rome. 
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view in his commentary on Daniel. This insight with regard to the identity of 
the little hom may thus have provided an initial pointer for Porphyry. 
Porphyry’s disallowance of predictive prophecy, which dictated for him that 
Daniel’s fourth empire could not possibly be Rome, was no doubt a strong 
factor as well. These two insights, one likely gained from prior Jewish and 
Christian exegesis of Daniel and the other a natural outgrowth of his philo- 
sophical presuppositions, probably provided the key for Porphyry’s approach 
to Daniel. Beyond this, it was simply a matter of working out the exegetical 
details in a consistent and coherent manner. Porphyry’s genius enabled him 
to do this in a very effective fashion, thus gaining for him a secure position 
in the history of Old Testament scholarship. 


Casey, however, has turned this view on its head, offering in its place a 
second possibility. Casey maintains that Porphyry — rather than originating 
this interpretation — actually inherited it from prior Syrian exegetical tradi- 
tions. In Casey's view, the pagan philosopher simply mined for his own pur- 
poses an interpretation that had already been set forth by earlier Jewish and 
Christian writers in the East. According to Casey, “Porphyry did not have to 
make up this exegesis himself. He came from Tyre, and his native tongue 
was Syriac. He got his exegesis of Daniel from Syrian exegetes, perhaps 
Jews as well as Christians. It was only part of his extensive knowledge of 


ancient religions in general and Christianity in particular""?. 


There are several problems with Casey's view. First, most of the writers 
to whom Casey appeals are relatively late". There is no question that 
Porphyry's view on Daniel's four empires, or something similar to it, even- 
tually prevailed in Syriac-speaking communities. But the late evidence Ca- 
sey cites cannot by itself be used to argue for the presence of this view prior 
to the time of Porphyry. Second, Casey relies on the Daniel commentary at- 








9) CASEY, “Origin of the Book of Daniel", 23. See also Maurice CASEY, “The Syrian 
Tradition", in Son of Man: The Interpretation and Influence of Daniel 7 (SPCK, London, 
1979), 51-70; Maurice CASEY, “The Western Tradition", in Son of Man: The Interpretation 
and Influence of Daniel 7 (SPCK, London, 1979), 71-98; Maurice Casey, The Solution to the 
‘Son of Man’ Problem, Library of New Testament Studies, ed. Mark GooDACRE, vol. 343 (T. 
& T. Clark, London and New York, 2007), 82-91. Arthur Ferch has provided a brief response 
to Casey’s views. See Ferch, “Porphyry: An Heir to Christian Exegesis?”, 141-47. Casey’s 
response to Ferch appeared as follows: Maurice CASEY, “Porphyry and Syrian Exegesis of the 
Book of Daniel”, Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 81 (1990), 139-42. 

_ 30) Casey appeals to elements in the interpretation of Daniel found in the following 
Writers: Aphrahat, Ephrem, Polychronius, Cosmas Indicopleustes, Theodor bar Koni, Isho* 
bar Nun, Isho‘dad of Merv, and the Jewish writer R. Hayyim Galipapa. Casey also calls atten- 
tion to the glosses in Peshitta-Danie! manuscripts described above. 
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tributed to Ephrem without asking critical questions as to whether this work 
is genuinely Ephrem material. It probably is not, and if that is the case it wit- 
nesses to a time later than that of Ephrem himself. Third, while Casey tightly 
points out that Aphrahat held to the view that identified Daniel's little horn 
as Antiochus Epiphanes, it is also the case that Aphrahat held to a Roman, 
not Greek, identity for the fourth empire. Aphrahat’s interpretation therefore 
differs from Porphyry’s at a crucial point. Fourth, Casey ultimately relies on 
an argumentum e silencio to conclude that Porphyry’s view was part of Syri- 
an exegesis prior to the time of Porphyry himself”. Since there is no docu- 
mentary evidence to support this conclusion, Casey’s view in this regard is 
not compelling”. Fifth, Casey uses the term “Syriac” imprecisely when he 
suggests that in light of Porphyry's family roots in Tyre his native language 
was Syriac’. While western Aramaic was used in the area from which 
Porphyry hailed, this is not the same thing as the eastern dialect of Aramaic 
known as Syriac. For these reasons Casey’s theory concerning Porphyry as 
an heir to Syrian Christian exegesis of Daniel must be questioned. 


In the absence of clear evidence to the contrary, it therefore seems pref- 
erable to identify Porphyry as the first promulgator of the interpretation of 
Daniel’s fourth empire as Greece rather than Rome, although he was not the 
first to identify Daniel's “little hora" as Antiochus Epiphanes. 


31) Speaking of the notion that Porphyry inherited the main elements of his view on the 
book of Daniel from Syrian exegesis, BEATRICE says, “...this explanation suffers irremediably 
from a complete lack of supporting evidence and Casey must therefore be satisfied with ge- 
nerically presuming that there were some contacts between Porphyry and his Syrian environ- 
ment, without indicating any precise and unquestionable texts”. This seems to be a fair as- 
sessment. On the other hand, Beatrice seems to be too restrictive when he limits the source of 
Porphyry's interpretation to the Antiquities of Josephus. Beatrice says, “Nevertheless, 
Porphyry would never have managed to accomplish this exceptional ‘discovery’, if he had not 
been led in this direction by his reading of Josephus’ Antiquities. In fact, this work alone, and 
no other, assured him that the events described in the final section of the book of Daniel had 
taken place at the time of Antiochus’ occupation of Palestine and the Maccabean revolt”. See 
Pier Franco BEATRICE, “Pagans and Christians on the Book of Daniel”, in Studia patristica 
25: Papers Presented at the Eleventh International Conference on Patristic Studies Held in 
Oxford 1991: Biblica et apocrypha, orientalia, ascetica, ed. Elizabeth A. LIVINGSTONE 
(Peeters, Leuven, 1993), 39, 45. 

32) Cook adopts a rather cautious stance in this regard. He says, “The emphasis on Greco- 
Roman writers that Porphyry apparently had in his comments encourages one not to put too 
much emphasis on Syriac-Christian sources for his work on Daniel. If there were such sources 
neither Porphyry nor Jerome emphasizes their importance”. See John Granger Cook, The Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament in Greco-Roman Paganism, Studien und Texte zu Antike und 
Christentum, ed. Christoph Markschies, vol. 23 (Mohr Siebeck, Tübingen, 2004), 205. 

33) 1 wish to thank Bas ter Haar Romeny for calling attention to this distinction during 
the discussion that followed the oral presentation of this paper in Granada, Spain. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF DANIEL 


Initially Porphyry’s view on Daniel’s empires met with widespread re- 
sistance and rejection within Christian communities. Prior to about the fifth 
century C.E., in both the West and in the East, Daniels fourth empire was 
generally understood to be Rome. Cyril of Jerusalem (ca. 315-386) refers to 
this interpretation as “the tradition of the Church interpreters". Daniel's 
«little horn" was taken to be either the historical figure Antiochus Epiphanes 
or an eschatological antitype known as the Antichrist. In fact, in the fifth 
century Theodoret of Cyrus expressed surprise that there were commentators 
in his day who took Daniel's fourth kingdom to be Greece, not Rome. In his 
commentary on Daniel, Theodoret says, *... | for my part am quite surprised 
at some teachers of religion [tàv tfjg evoeBeiacs di8acKdAov tva] refer- 
ring to the Macedonian Empire as the fourth beast"? Theodoret rejected 
such a conclusion, regarding the interpretation of Daniel's fourth empire as 
Greece as an aberrant view that lacked widespread acceptance. 


In order to get a sense of where things stood with the Reception History 
of Daniel in the time leading up to the Peshitta-Daniel glosses we may now 
consider the following writers who commented, in some cases extensively, 
on the book of Daniel: Hippolytus, Aphrahat, Ephrem Syrus, Jerome, and 
Cosmas Indicopleustes. While the Roman identity of Daniel's fourth empire 
is clearly the prevailing interpretation during this period, there also emerged 
a minority view that interpreted the fourth empire as Greece. 


HIPPOLYTUS 


To Hippolytus of Rome (ca. 170—236 C.E.) belongs the distinction of 
having written the earliest extant Christian commentary on the book of Dan- 
iel. Since in point of time Hippolytus precedes Porphyry, his views on the 
book of Daniel are of particular interest”. In his understanding Daniel's four 





34) CYRILOF JERUSALEM, Catechetical Lectures 15.13. 

35) For Theodoret’s Greek text see Robert C. HILL, ed., Theodoret of Cyrus: Commentary 
on Daniel, ed. John T. FITZGERALD, Writings from the Greco-Roman World, ed. John T. Fitz- 
GERALD, vol. 7 (Society of Biblical Literature, Atlanta, 2006), 201; cf. 57, 59. For Casey's dis- 
cussion of Theodoret see Maurice Casey, “The Fourth Kingdom in Cosmas Indicopleustes and 
the Syrian Tradition”, Rivista di storia e letteratura religiosa 25, n° 3 (1989), 387. 

. 36) For a helpful comparison of the views of Porphyry and Hippolytus see the follow- 
ing: Ariane MAGNY, “Porphyre, Hippolyte et Origène commentent sur Daniel”, in The 
Changing Face of Judaism, Christianity, and Other Greco-Roman Religions in Antiquity: 
Presented to James H. Charlesworth on the Occasion of His 6S" Birthday, ed. lan H. 
HENDERSON and Gerbern S. OEGEMA, 427-51, Studien zu den jüdischen Schriften aus 
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empires are Babylon, Media-Persia, Greece, and Rome. The “little hom” of 
Daniel 8 is Antiochus Epiphanes, a conclusion consistent with earlier Jewish 
exegesis of Daniel. But the “little horn” of Daniel 7, according to him, is the 
Antichrist, understood in an eschatological sense. In comparing the statue of 
Daniel 2 with the four beasts of Daniel 7 Hippolytus lays out the following 
identifications: 


As the gold [head] was the kingdom of the Babylonians, which was the 

lioness, and the silver was that of the Persians, which was the bear, then 

the bronze was that of the Greeks, whom Alexander the Macedonian 

ruled, that he might show forth the panther. After these things he speaks 

of iron legs, that he might signify the fearsome and startling beast, which 

has the iron teeth, which is the Romans who are now ruling, being strong 

like iron”, 

Hippolytus maintained that the fourth beast, stronger and mightier than 
all those that came before it, would reign for five hundred years, following 
which time the Lord would return from heaven”. Hippolytus was an influen- 
tial commentator, and his understanding of Daniel’s fourth empire as Rome 
no doubt was widely accepted among Christians during this time”. 


APHRAHAT 


In Demonstration 5, entitled “On Wars”, Aphrahat expounds many de- 
tails of the book of Daniel, relating his exposition of Daniel to the difficul- 
ties confronting fourth-century Christians living in the Sasanian Empire“. 
The Persian sage, as Aphrahat was called, drew from Daniel an understand- 
ing of the course of world history that in his view offered present hope for 





hellenistisch-rómischer Zeit, ed. Hermann LICHTENBERGER and Gerbem S. OEGEMA, vol. 2 
(Gütersloher, Gütersloh, 2006). See also Ariane MAGNY, “Porphyre et le Livre de Daniel: Re- 
action à la tradition exégétique chrétienne du II" siècle” (M.A. thesis, Université McGill, 
Montreal, 2004). 

37) HiPPOLYTUS, Commentary on Daniel, 4.7. For the Greek text of Hippolytus's 
commentary on Daniel see Georg Nathanael BONWETSCH and Marcel RICHARD, eds. 
Hippolyt, Kommentar zu Daniel, 2d ed., Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
Jahrhunderte, vol. 7 (Akademie Verlag, Berlin, 2000). 

38) HIPPOLYTUS, Commentary on Daniel, 4.24. 

39) For a summary of Hippolytus' position on the statue of Daniel 2, the animals of 
Daniel 7, and the ram and goat of Daniel 8, see Reinhard BODENMANN, Naissance d'une 
exégèse: Daniel dans l'église ancienne de trois premiers siècles, Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
biblischen Exegese, ed. Oscar Cullmann et al, vol 28 (J. C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tübingen, 1986), 259-72. 

40) For Aphrahat’s Syriac text see Ioannes PARISOT, ed., Patrologia syriaca, part 1, vol. 
1 (Paris, 1894; reprint, Brepols, Turnhout, 1993). 
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his anxious constituency“. Key to Aphrahat’s counsel to the believing com- 
munity is his interpretation of Daniel’s four empires. The first empire, ac- 
cording to him, refers to “the sons of Ham, the seed of Nimrod, who are the 
Babylonians” (las . cums saimi mati x» sins). The second empire is “the 
Persians and Medes, who are the sons of Japhat" (~omburés eoo amies 
3o. en), The third empire is “the Greeks, the brothers of the Medes” (eua. 
ins a omis). And the fourth empire is “the sons of Shem, who are the 
sons of Esau" (ama ia n caes jae sins)”, By “sons of Esau” Aphrahat means 
the Romans, as he himself later clarifies”. 


Since according to Aphrahat’s understanding of Daniel 2 and 7 the 
fourth empire would be followed by the return of Christ, he concludes that 
Christians facing the turbulent times of Persian rule could draw comfort 
from Daniel's portrayal of world history“. Aphrahat says, “Therefore this 
kingdom of the sons of Esau shall not be delivered up into the hand of the 
hosts that are gathered together, that desire to go up against it. For the king- 
dom is being kept safe for its Giver, and he himself will preserve it.” Instead, 
Aphrahat’s readers are admonished to “be earnest in imploring mercy, that 
there may be peace upon the people of God”. 


The key to Aphrahat’s application of Daniel to the problems confront- 
ing Christians living in the fourth-century Sasanian Empire is his interpreta- 
tion of Daniel’s fourth kingdom as Rome. It appears that the schema provid- 
ed by the Peshitta-Daniel glosses, where Daniel’s fourth empire is Greece 
not Rome, had not yet taken hold in Aphrahat’s time. 


EPHREM SYRUS 


In his hymns Ephrem occasionally refers to the book of Daniel, mining 
its language for Christological application and adapting its lessons to the 





41) For a helpful discussion of major themes in Aphrahat’s fifth demonstration see 
Craig E. Morrison, “The Reception of the Book of Danie! in Aphrahat's Fifth Demonstra- 
tion, ‘On Wars’ ", Hugoye 7, n° 1 (2004), 1-32. 

42) APHRAHAT, Demonstration 5.10. 

43) APHRAHAT, Demonstration 5.22: “...to the Romans, as the sons of Esau are called” 
(onus. sis aninha emani). 

` ` 44) Aphrahat's interpretation is puzzling in that although the fourth empire is Rome, the 
“little horn” of Daniel 7 is Antiochus Epiphanes. To minimize the difficulty Aphrahat stresses 
the notion that the third empire in a sense lives on in the fourth. He says, “But the vision of 
the third beast was fulfilled in him De, Alexander], since the third and the fourth were one". 
Sec APHRAHAT, Demonstration 5.19. 
45) APHRAHAT, Demonstration 5.24, 25. 
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lives of his readers. He sometimes applies the language of Daniel to political 
events of his own day, even likening the bearded Julian the Apostate to the 
billy-goat of Daniel 8“. He understands the stone of Daniel 2 that brought 
Daniel’s empires to an end to be Christ, whose identity as this stone affords 
for Ephrem one of the great paradoxes of Scripture. In his hymns on virgini- 
ty Ephrem alludes to the stone that in Daniel’s description became a great 
mountain and filled the earth. 


With stones Satan tempted 
the Stone that gave drink to the people, 
the Stone that was living bread, 
the Stone that shattered the great image. 
He set out to tempt it and feared not 
since he is blind in understanding and senseless. 
Instead of the image You shattered Satan, 
the cause of all images. 
Whoever looked saw You, Our Lord, 
standing on the peak, 
The perfect Stone that went up and stood 
upon the Stone that fools rejected. 
Cunning Satan led You up; 
without discerning, he made You stand on Your symbol. 
The wonder to see: the symbol and its prototype, 
the truth and its shadow”. 


But it is the commentary on Daniel attributed to Ephrem that has the 
clearest exposition of the four world empires”. Here the first empire is that 
of Babylon; the second empire is that of the Medes; the third empire is that 
of the Persians; the fourth empire is that of Alexander (woinmair mabure rm 
eu eals); and the "little horn" is “Antiochus the persecutor" (ui me 
ami asa obere). The Roman view that we find in Aphrahat has 
now been replaced with a view very similar to that of Porphyry. The Daniel 





46) For a helpful discussion of Ephrem’s literary treatment of Julian see the following: 
Sidney H. GRIFFITH, “Ephraem the Syrian's Hymns ‘Against Julian’: Meditations on History 
and Imperial Power", Vigiliae christianae 41 (1987), 238-66. 

47) EPHREM, Hymns on Virginity 14:6-7. For the Syriac text see Edmund BECK, ed., Des 
heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de virginitate, 2 vols., CSCO, vols. 223-24; Scriptores 
syri, vols. 94-95 (Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, Louvain, 1962). The translation above iS 
McVey’s. See Kathleen E. MCVEY, trans., Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns, The Classics of West- 
em Spirituality (Paulist Press, New York and Mahwah, 1989), 321-22. 

48) For the Syriac text see EPHRAEM, “In Danielem prophetam: Explanatio", in Sancti 
patris nostri Ephraem syri: Opera omnia quae exstant Graece, Syriace, Latine, ed. }. S. 
ASSEMANI (Typographia Pontificia Vaticana, Rome, 1740), 203-33. 
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commentary witnesses to an acceptance of the identity of the fourth empire 
as Greece rather than Rome. 


However, the association of this commentary with Ephrem is problem- 
atic”. Like a number of writings attributed to Ephrem, the authenticity of 
this commentary is in question. In fact, of the many Old Testament commen- 
taries attributed to Ephrem only the ones on Genesis and Exodus are likely to 
be genuine”. Many commentators, including Casey, cite the evidence of the 
Daniel commentary seemingly without considering whether it is genuinely 
Ephrem material)! It most likely is not, and in that case its interpretive 
scheme may not accurately represent Ephrem’s views. On the contrary, its 
views are most probably those of a later writer. 





JEROME 


Porphyry’s understanding of the book of Daniel evoked a strong reac- 
tion on the part of several Christian writers, among them Methodius, Eusebi- 
us, Apollinarius (all mentioned by Jerome), Macarius Magnes, and especial- 
ly Jerome himself*. Jerome's commentary on the book of Daniel is relative- 





49) Botha has briefly discussed some of the issues of authenticity for this commentary 
so far as Daniel 2 is concemed. In an essay published in 2006 he concludes that it is possible 
but not probable that the author is Ephrem. See Phil J. Boma, “The Reception of Daniel 
Chapter 2 in the Commentary Ascribed to Ephrem the Syrian Church Father”, Acta patristica 
et byzantina 17 (2006), 119-43. More recently he says, “I believe that it is safe to conclude 
that the commentary could have been written by Ephrem or by someone closely associated 
with his school of interpretation”. See Phil J. BOTHA, “The Relevance of the Book of Daniel 
for Fourth-Century Christianity according to the Commentary Ascribed to Ephrem the Syri- 
an”, in Die Geschichte der Daniel-Auslegung in Judentum, Christentum und Islam: Studien 
zur Kommentierung des Danielbuches in Literatur und Kunst, ed. Katharina BRACHT and 
David S. pu Torr, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. John 
Barton et al., vol. 371 (Walter de Gruyter, Berlin and New York, 2007), 119-20. For a sum- 
mary of arguments both for and against this commentary being authentic in terms of author- 
ship see Phil J. BorHA, “A Comparison between the Comments on Daniel in the Syriac 
Commentary on the Diatessaron and the Syriac Commentary on Daniel", Acta patristica et 
byzantina 18 (2007): 1-13, especially pp. 1-2. 

50) See Sidney H. GRIFFITH, ‘Faith Adoring the Mystery’: Reading the Bible with St. 
Ephrem the Syrian, The Pére Marquette Lecture in Theology, 1997 (Marquette University 
Press. Milwaukee, 1997), 14. 

51) Cook is aware of the problem with alleged authorship of the Daniet commentary by 
Ephrem but decides simply to assume its authenticity without attempting to resolve the issue. 
See Cook, interpretation of the Old Testament, 189, n. 233. 

52) For the Latin text of Jerome’s commentary on the book of Daniel see Fr. GLORIE, 
€d.. Jeréme, Commentariorum in Danielem, Corpus christianorum: Series Latina, vol. 75A 
(Brepols, Turnhout, 1964). For an English translation sec Gleason L. ARCHER Jr., trans., Je- 
Tome s Commentary on Daniel (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 1958). 
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ly brief, often insightful, strongly polemical, and very influential”. It is clear 
from this work that Jerome, having lived for decades in Bethlehem, was in 
touch with Jewish exegesis of the Hebrew Bible and adept at utilizing it for 
his own exegetical purposes™. 


Several features of Jerome’s commentary are noteworthy for our pre- 
sent purposes. First, he understands the four empires of Daniel 2 and 7 to be 
Babylon, Media-Persia, Greece, and Rome. Although he is aware of an exe- 
gesis of these chapters that understands the four empires to be Babylon, Me- 
dia, Persia, and Greece, he is insistent that this interpretation is incorrect. For 
Jerome, to view the fourth empire as Greece amounts to a denial of predic- 
tive prophecy on the part of the Old Testament prophets. To some extent his 
exegesis proceeds as much from a polemical perspective as it does from an 
exegetical perspective. The tone is often uneasy and combative. 


A major thrust of Jerome’s commentary on Daniel is his attempt to 
show that Porphyry has misinterpreted the book of Daniel”. By my count, 
Jerome refers to Porphyry by name in his Daniel commentary no less than 
forty times. In certain places where Jerome engages an unnamed adversary 
we may suspect that he has Porphyry in mind there as well. Jerome’s lan- 
guage often shows impatience and vexation with Porphyry’s approach to 
Daniel. He refers to him as “the impious Porphyry”; he says that he “false- 





53) Montgomery calls Jerome “the prince of the commentators”. See James A, MONT- 
GOMERY, À Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, International Critical 
Commentary, ed. S. R. DRIVER, A. PLUMMER, and C. A. BRIGGS (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1927), 107. 

54) Jerome’s identification of the fourth empire as Rome has antecedents in both Jewish 
and Christian exegesis of the book of Daniel, although none of those sources discusses this 
interpretation in as complete a manner as does Jerome. For a detailed treatment of the Jewish 
influence on Jerome see Jay BRAVERMAN, Jerome's ‘Commentary on Daniel": A Study of 
Comparative Jewish and Christian Interpretations of the Hebrew Bible, Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly Monograph Series, vol. 7 (Catholic Biblical Association, Washington, DC, 1978). 
See also Jan Smeets, “Daniel: Jewish Influence on Jerome’s Translation and Commentary”, 
Service international de documentation judéo-chrétienne M, n° 3 (1978): 16-25; Jan SMEETS, 
“Traditions juives dans la Vulgate de Danie! et le commentaire de S. Jérôme”, Service inter- 
national de documentation judéo-chrétienne 12, n° 2 (1979), 16-26. 

55) LARRIBA says Jerome has “indirectly another objective”, namely that of responding, 
to Porphyry. See Teodoro LARRIBA, “Comentario de San Jeronimo at libro de Daniel: Las 
profecias sobre Cristo y el Anticristo”, Scripta theologica 7 (1975), 7. But Jerome’s response 
to Porphyry seems to be more than an indirect or secondary concern. It constitutes a dominant 
interest, and it may even be the unacknowledged primary objective of Jerome's commentary 
on Daniel. 

56) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, 2:40. 
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y impugns" passages from Daniel and “falsely asserts” his conclusions”; he 
calls him “the accuser” and “the slanderous critic of the Church"*; he says 
that he “vainly surmises” things and offers “an absurd explanation” for cer- 
tain biblical texts”; he “has concocted these details as an affront to us”, Je- 
rome says, and he “ignores these things which [to Jerome] are so very 
zlear" ^. Jerome concludes that Porphyry was guilty either of inexcusable ig- 
norance regarding the proper meaning of Daniel or that he had deliberately 
engaged in dissimulation. As Jerome says, Porphyry “was ignorant of all 
these matters, or else he pretended not to know them"?! 


Jerome's understanding of the book of Daniel thus differs decisively from 
that of Porphyry. “The fourth empire", Jerome opines without equivocation, 
“is the Roman Empire”®. He views the book of Daniel from a Christological 
perspective, claiming that Daniel foretold the coming of Jesus and even set 
forth a chronology for his coming. Jerome says, “...none of the prophets has 
so clearly spoken concerning Christ as has this prophet Daniel. For not only 
did he assert that He would come, a prediction common to the other prophets 
as well, but also he set forth the very time at which he would come”**, 


For Jerome the stakes were obviously quite high. Porphyry’s interpreta- 
tion of the book of Daniel in his view was not only errant; it embodied a se- 
tious threat to the faithful in terms of their understanding of Holy Scripture. 
Jerome saw this issue in terms of black and white. If Porphyry were correct 
in his views, the Christological approach taken in Jerome’s commentary on 
Daniel must then be completely wrong-headed and misguided. Jerome there- 
fore conceded to Porphyry no foothold in this dispute. The goal of the Daniel 
commentary is not merely to expound the book of Daniel. Its purpose to a 
large extent is to refute Porphyry’s interpretation of Daniel, in spite of Je- 
rome’s protestations to the contrary®. 





57) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, 2:47; 3:98. 

58) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, 3:98; 2: 

59) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, 7:8; 11:38. 

60) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, 11:45. 

61) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, 11:45. 

62) For a brief comparison of the views of Jerome and Porphyry on Daniel see Mary 
REABURN, “St Jerome and Porphyry Interpret the Book of Daniel”, Australian Biblical Review 
52 (2004), 1-18; BEATRICE, “Pagans and Christians on the Book of Daniel”, 27-45. 

63) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, 7:7. 

64) JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, Prologue. Jerome is referring of course to the sev- 
€nty weeks of Daniel (Dan 9:24-27). 

65) JEROME says, “But inasmuch as it is not our purpose to make answer to the false ac- 
cusations of an adversary, a task requiring lengthy discussion, but rather to treat of the actual 
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COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES 


Around the middle of the sixth century C.E. the Egyptian monk Cosmas 
Indicopleustes wrote a work in Greek entitled The Christian Topography. 
This treatise is a misguided attempt to demonstrate from the Bible that the 
Greek notion of a spherical earth is incorrect; rather, according to Cosmas. 
the earth is a flat plane with a curved dome’. In Book 2 of this work Cosmas 
digresses from his discussion of cosmology in order to speak briefly of the 
book of Daniel. Conceming the statue and four animals of Daniel 2 and 7 
Cosmas offers the following interpretation. Daniel's first empire is Babylon, 
represented by Nebuchadnezzar; the second is Media, represented by Darius 
the Mede; the third is Persia, represented by Cyrus; and the fourth is Mace- 
donia, represented by Alexander the Great. The “little horn” is Antiochus 
Epiphanes®. 





content of the prophet's message for the benefit of us who are Christians...”. However, hav- 
ing stated this goal, Jerome then proceeds repeatedly throughout the commentary to describe 
and refute Porphyry's conclusions regarding Daniel. In spite of what he asserts to the contra- 
ty, it seems clear that in some sense Jerome's purpose actually was “to make answer to the 
false accusations of an adversary”. See JEROME, Commentary on Daniel, Prologue. 

66) For the Greek text see E. O. WINSTEDT, ed., The Christian Topography of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, edited with Geographical Notes (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1909); Wanda WoLskA-CONUS, ed., Cosmas Indicopleustés, Topographie chrétienne: Intro- 
duction, texte critique, illustration, traduction et notes, 3 vols., Sources chrétiennes, vols. 141, 
159, 197 (Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1968, 1970, 1973). For an English translation, based on the 
Greek text found in Migne's Patrologia graeca, see J. W. MCCRINDLE, The Christian Topog- 
raphy of Cosmas, an Egyptian Monk: Translated from the Greek, and Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, The Haktuyt Society, vol. 98 (The Hakluyt Society, London, 1897). 

67) Winstedt summarizes the cosmology of Cosmas as follows: “The earth is a flat sur- 
face, its length twice its breadth like the table of Shewbread, and above it, over the visible 
firmament, is a second story consisting of the two heavens, supported by walls at the end of 
the earth and ‘glued’ to it. That was what the division of the Tabemacle into two parts by the 
veil signified”. See WINSTEDT, Christian Topography, 6. 

68) Cosmas, Christian Topography, book 2. COSMAS says, “...namely, in the image, à 
head of gold, but in the vision a lioness, by which he signified the kingdom of the Babyloni- 
ans, that is Nabuchodonosor. Then, in the image, the breast and arms of silver, but in the vi- 
sion a bear — namely, the empire of the Medes, which was inferior to that of the Babylonians, 
whereby he means Darius the Mede. Next again in the image — the belly and the thighs of 
brass, but in the vision a leopard, the kingdom of the Persians, by which he signifies Cyrus. 
whose empire was no less splendid and renowned than that of the Babylonians. Then again in 
the image, the legs of iron, and in the vision, a beast terrible and dreadful, with claws of brass 
and teeth of iron, by which he indicates the Macedonian empire — that is Alexander — breaking 
kingdoms in pieces and subduing them. Then again in the image, the feet and toes partly of 
iron and partly of clay; and in the vision, ten horns corresponding in number with the toes, by 
which he means the empire of Alexander broken up after his death, which in the vision also of 
the ram and the he-goat was, he says, broken up towards the four winds of heaven. For, when 
Alexander was approaching his end, he divided his empire among his four friends, of whom 
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For Cosmas, the coming of Jesus fulfills Daniel’s description of the 
stone cut from a mountain that destroyed the fourth empire. He says, “The 
empire of the Romans thus participates in the dignity of the Kingdom of the 
Lord Christ, seeing that it transcends, as far as can be in this state of exist- 
ence, every other power, and will remain unconquered until the final con- 
summation, for he says that it shall not be destroyed forever”. 


Cosmas is thus an important witness in an Egyptian provenance to the 
identification of Daniel’s fourth empire as Greece rather than Rome. Alt- 
hough Cosmas seems confident about this interpretation, his strained and 
sometimes far-fetched conclusions conceming cosmology, which are confi- 
dently asserted throughout this treatise, do not inspire confidence in his exe- 
getical skills overall. It was probably through his contacts with certain Syri- 
an exegetes that Cosmas adopted his view on Daniel’s four empires”. 


CONCLUSION 


Through the fourth century C.E. most Christian exegetes understood 
Daniel’s fourth empire to be Rome. In Syrian exegesis the fifth century 
marks a transition to a different pattern of exegesis, characterized by the 
identification of Daniel’s fourth empire as Greece and his “little horn” as 
Antiochus. By the sixth or seventh century, the time of our earliest Syriac 
biblical manuscripts, this view had become the dominant interpretation of 
Daniel in Syrian exegesis. 


But how did Porphyry’s view come to be accepted in Syrian exegesis of 
Daniel, so much so that this interpretation became part of Syriac biblical 
manuscripts? The surviving evidence does not permit an unambiguous an- 
swer to this question. But apparently in the East history had taken certain 





One ruled in Europe, that is, in Greece, another in Asia, another in Syrian and Babylonia, and 
the fourth in Egypt, Libya and the southern parts. Unto these four were many sons born, who 
filled their thrones after them and brought manifold evils upon the world, as has been record- 
ed in the book of the Maccabees. Now the tittle hom speaking great things, that was in the 
midst of the ten homs, signifies Antiochus Epiphanes, who warred against the Jews in the 
days of the Maccabees. He speaks therefore of all these things as partly of iron and partly of 
clay, to show them as conquering each other and being conquered in tum, and not mixed to- 
gether, just as iron and clay do not commingle" (McCrindle's translation). 

69) Casey traces Cosmas’ interpretation of the fourth empire to his teacher Mar Aba, 
who had studied in the schools of Edessa and Nisibis. This seems to be a reasonable conclu- 
sion. It explains how an interpretation especially identified with Syriac exegesis in the East 
came to be preferred over the common Roman view by this monk who lived in Alexandria. 
See CasEY, “The Fourth Kingdom in Cosmas Indicopleustes and the Syrian Tradition”, 383- 

3. 
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turns by the fifth century that made the Roman view of Daniel's fourth em. 
pire no longer seem relevant. With the decline of Rome as a world empire, 
and with the rise of new national threats in the East, biblical expositors 
turned their attention to fresh readings of Daniel. In the centuries that fol- 
lowed, exegetes would set forth new interpretations of Daniel's visions, usu- 
ally linked to contemporary events such as the emergence of Islam”. But in 
Syrian exegesis the old view first formulated by Porphyry in the third centu- 
ry seemed preferable to these newer speculations. Stripped of its anti- 
Christian rhetoric, Porphyry’s view could thus be rehabilitated within an ec- 
clesiastical setting that seemed content to overlook the polemical origins of 
this interpretation of Daniel. In this milieu, Daniel’s fourth empire was 
Greece, not Rome - a view reinforced by the interpretive glosses found in 
Peshitta-Daniel manuscripts. 


70) For example, a colophon found in the (so-called) Leningrad Codex (ca. 1008 CE.) 
of the Hebrew Bible dates the copying of this manuscript by using five different methods of 
calculation. One of them is as follows: “This is the year 399 of the reign of the little hom”. 
This understanding equates the appearance of Daniel's “little horn” with the rise of Islam. 
Such an interpretation of Daniel must have been common at that time, since the scribe of Co- 
dex L alludes to it in a matter-of-fact way without any further elaboration. 
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THE THIEF ON THE RIGHT HAND SIDE OF JESUS: 
A MIMRO BY JACOB OF SAROUG (t 521) 


BY 
Jacob THEKEPARAMPIL 


INTRODUCTION 


Paul Bedjan's monumental edition of the Homilies of Jacob of Sarug’, 
(altogether 195 homilies in 4266 pages), contains a mimro on the thief on the 
right hand side of Jesus. Its title runs: mimro d'al gayoso d-men yamino: 
Mimro 52: “On the thief on the right". It consists of 194 stanzas i.e. 388 
lines. It deals with the courageous confession of the thief, who was crucified 
at the right hand side of Jesus". Paul Bedjan edited this homily using two 
manuscripts: (i). O = Oxford 135, f. 159* (ii). P = Paris 196, f. 315* 


The text in the Paris manuscript, having several lacunae, is a little long- 
er than that of the Oxford version. It lacks also exactitude. Hence Paul Be- 
djan based his edition mainly on the Oxford manuscript. He did not raise any 
doubt regarding its authenticity. In my study I too could not find any reason 
to attribute it to any one else. 


EARLIER WORKS ON THE THEME 


Until now, the only earlier work on this homily, as far as I know, is the 
German translation by S.Landerdorfer, a Benedictine from Scheyern, vol. 6 
in the series of the Bibliothek der Kirchenväter, Ausgewaelte Schriften der 
Syrischen Dichter, Kempten & Muenchen, 1912, pp. 360-374. Coming to our 
own time, Prof. Sebastian Brock has published a “sugito” a dialogue poem 
on “The Cherub and the Thief”, which has certain words and themes similar 
to those of the present homily. For further comments and the dramatic poten- 





1)P. BEDJAN, Homiliae Selectae Mar Jacobi Sarugensis, vol. 1-5 (Paris, 1905-1910): 
Total no. of pages: 4266; see also the reprint of these homilies including the vol. 6 for the up- 
dated status of the homilies of Jacob of Saroug, by G. KiRAz, Homilies of Jacob of Saroug, 
vol. 1-6 (Gorgias Press, 2006). For the homily on the thief, see vol. 2 (Paris, 1906) pp. 428- 
446. 

2) Mt 27, 38,44; Mk 15, 28; Lk 23, 32-33, 39-43, Jn 19, 18,32. 
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tial of the story of the thief, Brock’s article in Hugoye vol. 5, N° 2, July 
2002, would be quite useful’. Also François Graffin plublished a French 
translation of this sugito in L'Orient Syrien vol. 12, in 1967". F.B. Feghaly 
told me about his Arabic translation of and comments on this homily’. 


THE THIEF IN THE SYRIAC LITURGICAL TRADITIONS 


In the West Syrian Liturgical tradition one encounters the thief on the 
right hand side of Christ as the hero confessor in the Good Friday liturgical 
service. (E.g. The short hymn which the whole community sings while kiss- 
ing the cross in the central part of the service of Good Friday). It reads; 
“Sogdinan la-slibok...”. We worship your cross, through which took place 
the redemption of our souls, and with the thief we say: Christ, remember us 
when you will come”. (Ktobo d-m'ad'dono, Pampakuda Edition, 1965, p. 
419). Also the ‘gawmo’ of the noon prayers on Good Friday is centered 
around the thief: “As in the case of the thief, - badmut gayoso- in your mercy 
remember us, Our Lord, on that glorious day of your coming” (Ktobo da- 
sluto d-šabto rabto d-hašo poruqoyo, Pampakuda Edition 1958, pp. 286 and 
341). Also in the Shimo, the Breviary of the Week Days, he is presented, in 
several hours, as the model penitent, alone or with other penitents like the 
sinful woman, publican, Simon etc. An example would be the stanzas of the 
Sapro / Morning prayers of Thursday: 


He (the thief) is the worker hired at the 11th hour and received as com- 
pensation both the key and the entry into Paradise’. 


In another stanza, the thief belongs to the group of three - publican, 
thief and the sinful woman, who all received saving answers from God when 
they called on Him: 


Because the publican called on You and the thief and the sinful woman, 
and You answered them, O God, I also call upon You; have compassion 


3) Cfr. also Sogiatha: Syriac Dialogue Hymns (Syriac Churches Series XI), Kottayam, 
1987, pp. 28-35. 

4) Francois GRAFFIN, « La Sogita du Chérubin et du Larron », in L'OrSyr, madnho 
suryayo, vol. 12 (1967) pp. 481-490. € 

5) The author promised to send me a french resume of his comments in Arabic on this 
homil: 

3) For another hymn on the theme of the thief, see the 9°" Hour of Good Friday, pp. 288- 
289; the same Hour has also a Sugitho on the two thieves, pp. 290-294. 

7) Cfr. SEERI edition of the Shimo: Awsär Slawôt'o, I, Kottayam, 2006, pp. 668-671. 
For other examples see ibid., pp. 660-670; 796-797; 808-809. 
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on my sin and have pity on meê. 


The last sample passage is taken from the ‘Qolo d-pirmo’ - Hymn of 
incense ~ a morning hymn for Friday. It depicts the thief as the blessed one 
who opened the door Adam had closed: 


Blessed am |, cried the thief on the cross on the right hand of the most 
high, blessed am I; the door which Adam closed by the transgression of 
the commandment, grant O Lord, that | may be worthy to open it, hallelu- 
ia, that I may enter with face unveiled and cry: glory to you, O Lord". 


In the East Syrian liturgy of the Holy week, one finds an entire service, 
something like a drama, where the thief stands out as the main actor, and the 
model of penitents and confessors in Christ”. Regrettably, one cannot deal 
with such themes here in detail, within the limited scope and context of this 


paper. 


MIMRO ON THE THIEF - A GREAT TREASURE FOR REPENTANT SINNERS 


Let me therefore come straight to the homily of Bishop Mor Jacob of 
Sarug of the first half of the 6" century. He announces its theme in the very 
first opening stanza, where the thief is mentioned as ‘the one on whom was 
poured out the abundance of the sea of mercy’. Dealing with the thief, means 
also dealing with the history of Christ (Sarbok)'', especially with His passion 
and crucifixion (m'emar hase da-zqiputok)”. In Jacob’s own words, the nar- 
ration about the thief is ‘the most lovable of all stories’ (rhim hu $arbeh d- 
haw gayoso men kul Sarbin)", because this homily gives refreshment, en- 
couragement and hope to sinners. 


There is hope in the mimro about him and great compassion in his story: 
Approach, O penitents, listen to the encouragement that begets life’, 


There is ‘immense treasure’ in the story of the thief. Hence our author 
continues to invite the sinners to rejoice in the remission of sins and the gift 
of mercy, which the thief received abundantly and which also is awaiting 
them, who seek mercy: 


8) Ibid., pp. 660-661. 

9) Ibid., pp. 808-809. 

10) See S. BROCK, Sogiatha... note 3. 

11) Homiliae Selectae..., St. L, p. 428, 1.2. 
12) Ibid., St. 3, LA. 

13) Ibid., St. 16, p. 429, 1.20. 

14) Ibid., St. 17, p. 430, 1.1-2. 
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O, you who resemble me come and rejoice in remission! 

O wicked ones, like me, let us find encouragement in this story!" 

O my companions in need, behold the story that is beloved to us! 

O seekers of mercy, behold the gift dear to us'5, 

O debtors, come, let us be strengthened through the hymn based on a fact! 

O my poor companions let our hearts be consoled through the rich story. 
(Garbo d-‘utro)"?. 


Immense treasure (simto rabto), behold encounters us, without our having 
sought it, let us amass and receive (it); 
We will not be weary of it, because we are in need of DM 


The narrative about the thief should motivate a sinner to long eagerly 
and lovingly for absolution of his sins. He should love it. 


Every man longs for what he loves, 
and the soul hungers for that taste, which it craves for’. 


In the same manner, also the sinner desires 
to listen only about absolution which makes him rejoice”. 


This homily is not meant for the perfect, the just or the virtuous ones. 
Our author did not compose it for the benefit of the good ones, nor for those 
who do not need or want to hold on to his words”. It is addressed to those 
who are in need of God’s forgiveness. 


This homily is addressed to the sinners. The just or the virtuous may not 
find it interesting. Our author wants it to be received by penitents as the 
Hymn (Qolo) that rouses the feeble souls to repentance and gives strength to 
shivering feet, as the tranquil rain (mefro niko) which awakens dead seeds 
and grants rich crops to barren fields, as the fresh dew (falo ragyo) which 
moistens dried seeds and curbs harmful winds, and as the open door (far‘o 
da-ptilt) which death will not shut, and which prepares a path to life ('urho d- 
haye) for those who pass through it”. It is our author's gift” (dono) to those 
who are burdened with sin and sorrow. ‘For those who work for only one 


15) Ibid., St. 18, p. 430, 1.3-4. 
id., St. 19, ibid., 1.5-6. 

it. 20, ibid., 1.7-8. 

t 21, ibid., 1.9-10. 

., St. 22, ibid., 112-13. 

20) Ibid., St. 29, p. 431, 14-5. 

21) Ibid., St. 40, p. 432, L5-6. 

22) Ibid., St. 36-39, p. 431, 1.18, p. 432, 1.4. 
23) Ibid., St. 41, 1.7-8. 
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hour, namely the ‘1 1" hour’, this mimro is beautiful. And for those who 
need pardon, this history delightful. Before embarking on the description of 
the thief, Jacob of Sarug appeals once again to his readers thus: 

O my partisans! [literally ‘children of my will] come, 

stand around me and listen to my words, 

because my tongue is about to sing a hymn lovable and pleasant to our 

ears". 


THE NAME “THIEF” IS A SIGN THAT LEADS TO REPENTANCE (NISO LA-TYOBUTO) 


In the liturgy of the holy week, where the prayers, hymns and gestures 
narrate and represent the passion of Christ, the thief on the right hand side 
stands out as the hero and the model of confessors. The word ‘thief’ (gay- 
oso) usually awakens in our minds the picture of a horrible and cruel person. 
But with the thief who was crucified at the right side of Christ, it is not so. 
He evokes a lucky, blessed person, assuredly promising forgiveness and the 
final gift of life with the *crucified King' in His Kingdom. In short his name 
became beneficial and a sign of repentance: nišo /a-tyobuto. How did this 
transformation take place? Jacob of Sarug answers this question, quite elo- 
quently by presenting before us the entire history of Christ's passion, espe- 
cially the persons or even groups of persons, who should have confessed, 
like the thief, Christ and His Kingdom. Where all the actors failed, the thief 
on the right alone emerges victoriously as the hero and sign of confessors. 
Our author begins his exposition of the story by stating that the name of the 
thief became the ‘sign of repentance’. His name, title and work Leistung are 
beneficial to penitents. 

The name (mo) of the thief is made the sign of repentance! 

Let (repentance) give courage to her children from the killer, 

in order to return to life. 

While his title (kunoyeh) gives a hand to the evil ones, so that they may live, 

His work ( 'amleh) becomes greater than that of those 

perfect (gmire) in righteousness”*. 


TITLES OF THE THIEF 


In the initial lines one already finds a few titles, which Jacob of Sarug 





24) Ibid., St. 42, 1.9-10. 
25) Ibid., St. 44, p. 432, 1.1 1-12. 
26) Ibid., St. 45, p. 432. 
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uses to refer to the thief. He is not a mere ‘thief? (gayosoy" who did only 
steal; he is also a ‘killer’ (gorulo)*, a murderer. Hei is also given some more 
titles like *kasiro' the diligent", ‘lestoyo’ brigand”, ‘gotel nošo’, murderer 
of men?!, ‘Aliso’ combatant”, ‘rhumoh c da-tyobuto’ friend of repentance”, 
‘mahreb karke' ravager of walled cities™, ‘jargo nahsirtono' bravest warri- 
or”, ‘maslay’ the rejected”, ‘pumo’ the mouth of the , heights and the 
depths”, ‘gabo d-haymonuto' side of faith”, ‘gabro’ man”, ‘labib’ the cou- 
rageous one”, ‘ganobo’ thief", ‘mhales gaze’ spoiler of treasures Me , ‘Sariro’, 

the faithful / the true one’, in the lines to follow. These will be highlighted 
as and when they come up in the exposition. 


The thief on the right side behaved diligently. For this reason our author 
calls him quite often in the homily ‘kairo’ the diligent one". His crown is 
not unmerited. It is the result of his effort and labour ‘amlo, pulhono". He 
merited the crown. The blessing he got from the Lord is not without a ‘work’ 
~ Leistung. 


It was not gratis that the diligent one received the crown. 
For, he became worthy of the kingdom to which he was invited’. 


He has ‘a work’, an achievement in his credit. No one should say that it 
was without work that he inherited life because in the work in which he 
proved himself to be diligent, the Apostles did not persevere”. In the deci- 


27) Ibid., St.t, p. 428, LI. 

, St. 15, p. 429, LI8. 

. St. 53, p. 433, 1.11. Also St. 165. 
» St. 54, p. 433, 1.13. 

, St. 56, p. 433, 1.17. 

, St. 52, p. 433,18. 

, St. 57, p. 433, L19. 

, St. 58, p. 433, last line. 
35) Ibid., St. 48, p. 432, last line. 
36) Ibid., St. 59, p. 434, 12. 

37) Ibid., St. 70, p. 435, 1.3. 

38) Ibid., St. 72, p. 435, 1.7. 

39) Ibid., St. 108, p. 438, 1.14. 
40) Ibid., St. 49, p. 433, L3. 

41) Ibid., St. 120, p. 439, 1.20. 
42) Ibdi., St. 119, p. 439, 1.16. 
43) Ibid., St. 135, p. 441, LS. 
44) See note 28. 

45) Ibid., St. 47, p. 432, 1.19-20. 
46) Ibid., St. 46, p. 432, L17-18. 
47) Ibid., St. 47, p. 432, 1.19-20. 
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sive ‘hour’, he showed himself diligent. He faced the tragic hour as the 
“bravest warrior" (fargo nahsirtonoy*: 


In the hour of calamity he stood as the bravest warrior, 
because not even Simon fought in this manner against the scandal (keslo). 


In that hour when the disciples hid secretly, 

the courageous one (/bib) raised his voice for the sake of life 

before the deniers (kopure) 

In the hour, when the sword pierced the soul, he trampled over death 
and began to cry out to the bound man (pkiro): ‘Remember me, Lord’. 
When the disciples fled from their Master (rabo) who was left alone, 
this one cleaved to Him, while praying thunderously”. 


FAILURE OF THE TWELVE 


In the later four stanzas our author continues to dwell on the failure of 
the twelve. They fled from their Master who chose them to be with Him in 
the hour of His sufferings. They broke away, leaving Him alone. Unlike the- 
se twelve ‘chosen’ ones (gbayo), the thief cleaves, as the most ‘diligent’ one, 
and as solitary ‘combatant’ (Aliso) to Christ the crucified One. 

When the massive fortress (Suro romo) of the twelve broke forth, 
there stood the combatant, alone, to repair the breaches. 

When the unit [of the twelve] was scattered by the crucifiers, 

the diligent one (ka$iro) roused up war against error (fu'yay). 

In the work, where even the feet of the chosen ones wearied out, 
faith was sought from the brigand (/estoyo). 


The chariot of the Apostles became crippled and stopped, 
it was yoked to the murderer for its course of justice”. 


Here the thief gets three more new titles: ‘combatant’ (Aliso — St. 52), 
brigand (Jestoyo — St. 54) and ‘murderer’ (gofulo — St. 55). 
BOLDNESS OF THE THIEF — AGAINST TIMID SIMON 


Jacob of Sarug consecrates a few stanzas to highlight the boldness of 
the thief against Simon, the Kepha, the foundation and the head of the Apos- 





48) Ibid., St. 48, p. 432, last line. 
49) Ibid., St. 48-51, p. 432, L21, p. 433, 1.7. 
50) Ibid., St. 52-55, p. 433, 18-15. 
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tles, who, being timid ended up in disowning his Master. 


Simon swore: ‘I do not know this man’, 
and the killer of men (gorel — nošo) called out lovingly to Him: “Lord”. 


The head of the disciples denied increasingly and cursed the Son, 
and this ‘friend’ of repentance was indeed praying to Him. 


Simon Kepha doubted about the only [Son] 
and the ‘ravager of walled-cities’ prayed to Him unashamedly. 


The foundation became unstable and he saved himself 
and the one who was rejected, began to confess suddenly?! 


CRUCIFIXION CAUSED A UNIVERSAL STANDSTILL 


The crucifixion of Christ caused wonder and trembling in the world and 


a standstill among the heavenly ones. On these consequences of Christ’s 
passion our author has the following verses, giving full freedom to his poeti- 
cal imagination. 


Crucified was Christ and wonder was cast upon the creatures; 
The world trembled and the (celestial) orders (takse) ceased from singing 
praises, 


[Angel] Gabriel was rendered dumb, and silence cast on Michael; 
the angels became silent, and wonder spread in their ‘ranks’ (sedre). 


The divisions of the celestial ones stood veiled and quaked, 
their voices blocked, and there was none among them to cry aloud. 


They were shaking their wings, while suffering silently; 
they were smitten with bewilderment and unable to speak. 


They wondered at the crucified and stumbled in their singing of hulolo; 
they withdrew themselves to the heights, leaving the King to be alone. 


The legions of His Father’s house did not cleave to Him; 
nor did the heavenly ranks surround Him. 


He was not escorted in procession by the Cherubs in Golgotha; 
nor did the Seraphim sing ‘sanctus’ for Him on the zenith of the cross. 


The heavenly ones together with the mortal ones kept silence 
in the hour of His insult; 
He was confessed only by the voice of the thief. 


51) Ibid., St. 56-59, p. 433, 1.16, p. 434, 12. 
52) Ibid., St. 60-67, p. 434, 1.3-8. 
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THE THIEF AS THE ONLY ‘PUMO’ MOUTH OF THE HEIGHTS AND THE DEPTH 


In the depth and in the heights there was no other voice to confess 
Christ, except that of the thief. He, thus, became according to Jacob of Sa- 
roug, the mouth (pumo) that was opened to assist the crucified One and to 
profess Him. Expressions like “alone” or “only” — balhud, ikidoit — and “no 
one... except” which are repeated quite often in this homily, clearly illustrate 
the unique quality of our thief, who was the sole ‘confessor’ and the unique 
‘speaker’ for Christ. 

At that hour, no one confessed in the King Crucified (malko zgipo) 

except this one, who prayed to Him in great suffering. 

For there was no other voice (golo frino) which prayed to Him; 

Neither from the depth nor from the heights was there any one near Him. 


From the zenith of the wood (cross) the thief cried out alone, 
and became the mouth (pumo) for the heights and the depth 
through the voice of his confession. 


Alone [balhudawh(y)] he fought against the falsehood 
and there was no help of another voice which was supporting Him. 

The valiant lightened the offences of (his own) through his [right] fortitude, 
and established the party of faith with the voice of his confession. 

He raised his voice from the zenith of the wood facing Jesus, 

and caused the heavenly ones to wonder at his courageous suffering”. 


The 6 stanzas after these (74-79) express a series of conditions, all in- 
troduced by “if” ('elu). If the heavenly armies, orders, companies of the An- 
gel Gabriel, the band of the seventy disciples and the twelve chosen ones had 
confessed like and with the thief, the Son of God would not have been left 
alone in the hour of His passion. 


If all orders had heard the thief and replied after him, 
at that very hour the scandal would have been expelled from the deniers; 


the companies of the house of Gabriel had clamoured with him, 
the ardent ranks of the house of Michael had cried out; 


and the band of the seventy (disciples) had trumpeted and cried out 
with him (the thief), 
then the twelve had made joyful sound and joined him. 


If all these had confessed like the thief, 





53) Ibid., St. 68-73, p. 434, 1.19 — p. 435, 19. 
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who could have despised the Son in the hour of His passion? 


If the heavenly armies had sounded the trumpet, 
the disciples too had clamoured with them against the crucifiers; 


If the voices had mingled — the voices of the heights with those of the 
depth, 
then, there on Golgotha, the Gloria would have thundered out for Hin"). 


And in reality just the opposite happened. The Gloria (Subho) ceased 
from every mouth (men kul pumin). 


At that hour the Gloria ceased from all mouths 
and acknowledgement too was kept back from all voices”. 


The scandal spread on the onlookers, and reproach was found among, 
the deniers. The faith of the Apostles dwindled, because the spirit of passion 
blew fear into their minds. At that critical hour even the true ones (Sarire), 
namely the apostles, were caught up in doubt. The thief however stood up to 
doubtlessly confess in the Son*. 


THE THIEF UNLIKE THE APOSTLES: THOMAS, SIMON, JOHN 


Jacob of Sarug continues to highlight the thief against the background of 
almost all the Apostles who fled or even denied. The thief was unlike Thomas 
who fled, and Simon who denied on account of Jesus”. And the ‘disciple who 
loved Him’ stood afar as a foreigner. Regarding this blameworthy aloofness 
and silence of John, our author is rather eloquent. He even records an unbe- 
coming reason for John’s presence on Golgotha: He remained there rather 
safely because of his acquaintance with the leader of the crucifiers™. 


John was silent like a foreigner at the hour of passion 
and stood at a distance as being afraid of the Son who was crucified. 


He did not flee, not because he was more courageous than his compan- 
ions, 


54) Ibid., St. 74-79, p. 435, 1.10-21. 

55) Ibid., St. 80, p. 435, 122 — p. 436, LI. 

56) Ibid., St. 81-83, p. 436, L1-7. 

57) The head of the disciples denied repeatedly and cursed the Son; and this friend of 
repentance was praying to Him. St. 57, p. 433, 118-19, also St. 84, p. 436, 1.8-9. 

58) In 18, 15-16. This iple who accompanied Peter to Annas and Caiaphas, the high 
priests, was John the evangelist: see footnote b. on page 185 of the Jerusalem Bible, London 
1966. John's acquaintance with the high-priest was so influential that he could safely go into 
the high-priest’s palace and lead there even Simon Peter. 
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but because the leader of the crucifiers knew him’. 


He stood at a distance, and behold, he was gazing at Him, when He was 
mocked. 
And he was unable to confess Him, because he was afraid. 


He fell at His breast lovingly at supper” 
and feared much to draw near [now]. 


And at the dreadful hour also John was afraid, 
and confession (lit. the voice of confession) was spoken out by the thief’, 


THE THIEF, UNLIKE MARY 


Now the thief, who boldly confessed Christ is contrasted with Mary, the 
mother, who, though sad, bewildered and terrified, could only stare at her Son 
and stand afar like a stranger. Here are Jacob’s own words, obviously exag- 
gerated, to depict the thief as the sole hero who confessed Christ, the King. 


And not even Mary sufficed then to confess her Son, 
because, like a stranger, she was staring at Him, while she was sad. 


For, the sword of passion pierced (lit. reached) her and stood bewildered, 
as the old Simeon? had announced, at the time of His birth. 


Sadness went deep in the soul of the Mother on account of her Beloved 

[Son], 

and was unable to approach Him, when He was scoffed. 

The virgin lamented for her Son like an ewe and heifer. When her Son 
was outraged she moaned like a dove, in gentle and inaudible murmuring™. 
She was so timid that she could not raise her voice louder than that of the 
slayers. 


According to the Gospel description of the passion, though Mary stood 
with John at the foot of the cross of her Son, our author pushes her to a dis- 





59) “John was known to the high-priest": Jn 18, 16. Although both entered the palace, 
only Peter was questioned about his relationship to Jesus; John was spared from such a ques- 
tioning, obviously due to his acquaintance with the high-priest. 

60) In 14, 25. 

61) Homiliae Selectae..., St. 85-90, p. 436, 110-21. 

62) Lk 2, 35. 

63) Homiliae Selectae..., St. 91-93, p. 437, 1.1-6. 

64) These lines regarding Mary’s weeping for her Son like ewe, heifer and dove, are 
found also in special service for the Friday of crucifixion, exactly in the hymn sung for the 
Procession with the cross around the church. 

65) Jn 19, 25-27. 
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tance, in order to bring forward the thief who rushed to the front and loudly 
confessed Christ. 

While, also the Mother of the ‘killed King’ (malko gfilo) stood far, 

the thief rushed to quickly make a supplication to Him. 


Though Mary whispered much in lamentation for her Son, 
the thief cried out in a raised voice while praying to Him“, 


THIEF’ $ PROCLAMATION OF CHRIST’S KINGSHIP 


So far Jacob of Sarug allowed us to see the confessing thief in contrast 
to the heavenly ranks and forces, to the Apostles both in groups and individ- 
ually, and at last also to Mary, the mother of Christ. Now he leads us to some 
more details of the thief's confession. He did not make a gesture or a quick 
whispering to Christ. He was not ashamed on account of Christ who was 
crucified naked. He was not at all solicitous about his own manifold wounds. 
In him there was no trace of doubts about the kingship of Christ, in spite of 
His bitter passion. He was not scandalized in seeing the pierced side of 
God's Son. Nor was his heart stunned, seeing the scourges, which tore Jesus 
to pieces. His faith was not kept back on the occasion. Neither did he fall by 
the thoughts of doubt. The clamour of the people did not shake him, when 
they went mad. Nor did the threatening deniers disturb him. The boisterous 
voices of the blasphemers did not fall on his ears and the hard words of the 
mockers could not overwhelm him. All such insults he did trample under 
foot”, 

Trampling over everything, he came up to confess without hesitation, 

bowed his head and raised his voice in faith. 

He cried out to the Son: ‘Remember me, O Lord, when you come, 

in the kingdom, and the glory, that is now hidden®. 


This unique proctamation of Christ’s Kingdom by the thief, which hap- 
pened against all expectations, must be the outgrowth of a perception of the 
kingship of the crucified Son. He must have been led to it through certain 
un-mistakable signs. And Jacob of Sarug wants to know and comment on 
them. For this, he addresses a series of poignant questions to the bold con- 
fessor himself: A flow of questions! 





66) Hom. Selectae..., St. 98-99, p. 437, 1.15-18. 

67) For these details regarding the undisturbed confession of the thief, see ibid. St. 100- 
105, p. 437, 1.19 — p. 438,19. 

68) Ibid., St. 106-107, p. 438, 1.10-14. 
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O, you, man®, how strong is your faith! 
A wonder is your history (‘ahraw $arbok), if it is narrated discerningly. 


Who revealed to you about the Kingdom of Jesus the King? 
Where and when was His authority demonstrated to you? 


Behold, you see the Son insulted and crucified! 
And you believe that He has glory and that He should remember you in it! 


From where does it come that your voice announces His (second) coming, 


and where will He go to, because you are asking Him: “when You 
come”? [mo d'ote a(n)t]. 


Who pointed it out to you that He would appear on earth with His King- 
dom, 
and where did His great glory appear to you, which you are proclaiming? 


Who demonstrated to you His coming, while you are a thief, 
so that you are confidently making supplication to Him, as if to a King? 


Where is He powerful, whom does He command, and when will He 
come, 
which is His army, where is His people and where is His country? 


Who are the thousands of His soldiers, who surround Him, 
where are the ranks of people who cleave to Him? 


Who are the officials who run before Him, and are subject to Him, 

and in which chariot did He go out, to be taken in procession honoura- 
bly? 

Behold, you see the Man hung and bound on the cross, bare, stripped, 
scourged, silent, insulted and crucified! 


After all these, what kingdom are you asking Him for 
while He is insulted by all who pass by, and bears sufferings? 


The true one (Sariro) will grant you, what He has, as you have prayed to 
Him! 

© ‘Robber of treasures’ (mhales gaze), | am amazed at you who are so 
wily! 

You, thief (ganobo), the spoil that you snatched, is it not enough for you? 
Are you striving to the extent of stealing the kingdom of the heights? 





69) For comments on ‘gabro’ = not a simple man, but a ‘mighty man’, see the footnote 
Of Ibid., St. 193, p. 446, 1.15. 
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Are not the riches of the world that you seized (so far) sufficient for you? 
But, behold, you persist to snatch [even] the new life! 


Here you did not let possessions go; and behold you run to inherit [also] 
there; 
and in both worlds you are diligent, and how should I call you?” 


TRULY YOU ARE “THIEF” 


The right name of the thief is “thief” (gayoso): Our author stresses it 
beyond all hesitation and permanently, thus: 


Yes, rightly, you are in truth thief? 
And only this name cleaves to you! You shall be named by it. 


Up to here you made use of petty items, 
and henceforward at the great treasure, behold, you are standing. 


Who revealed to you the riches of Jesus, so that you take possession of 
them, 
and the kingdom that you are asking for, who pointed it out to you? 


What is it in Him that makes Him resemble a King, if you know? 
What motivated you to confess in His crucifixion? 


You were gazing at Him, while He was scourged with whips, 
and where is it that you saw Him as a King, who was beaten by His la- 
bourers?"! 


A great wonder it is, that the thief neglected all these, 
and without stumbling’? made supplication to the Man-crucified! ^ 


The context was not at all favourable to proclaim one’s faith in Jesus on 
Golgotha. In the following 13 verses, all beginning with the adverb “kad” — 
“when”, one can identify the anti-Jesus groups (individuals, rulers and 
leaders) whom the thief had to ignore and neglect in order to arrive at his 
great confession. These include the storm of falsehood, sounds of mocking, 
blasphemy of the crucifiers, on-lookers, scorners, deriding Hanna and Caia- 


70) Ibid., St. 108-122, p. 438, 1.14 — p. 439, 1.22. 

71) See the parable of the Vineyard and the tenants: Mt 21, 33-36; Mk 12, 1-12; Lk 20, 
9-18. 

72) Passion and the cross meant scandal for the disciples: Mt 26, 31. In spite of Peter's 
promise that he would not be scandalized (Mt 26, 33), he was scandalized. The thief alone 
subdued the scandal of the cross. 

73) Hom. Selectae..., St. 123-128, p. 440, 11-12. 

74) Ibid., St. 129-140, p. 440, L 13 — p. 441, £14. 
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phas etc. When chants of discords and doubt (gole da-pliguto) were sung 
there, the word of the thief's confession sounded like thunder. ‘Encountering 
the miserable music of the scomers, the true one -(Sariro)- chanted in sweet 
melody’ (St. 135). ‘When the sounds of hail were beating on his ears, his 
faith sprouted, grew up and yielded fruits’ (St. 137). ‘Where winds of all 
kinds were blowing vehemently, his lamp was blazing and it was not put out 
by the storm’ (St. 138). Boisterous waves were tossing the boat of the thief 
to the extent of sinking; and with healthy rowers his ship crossed the sea of 
doubt (yamo da-pliguto) (St. 139). Tempests surrounded him like a flood; in 
the raised up [i.e. like a mast] wood (of the Cross) (b-kayso Zgipo) he ar- 
rived at the Port without being sunk (St. 140). 


THIEF'S FAITH, A SWALLOW TAKING REFUGE IN THE CROWN OF THORNS, 


In the following stanzas the faith of the thief escapes like a bird, from 
hunters and snares, and take refuge in the nest, guarded by the thorns of 
Christ's crown. 


When the abyss of lying gaped from all sides, 
he caused wings to sprout, soared and reached the heights of air. 


His faith flew up and ascended from the house of snares (bet pahe) 
and placed its nest in the crown of thorns that was placed on Jesus. 


She [the faith] erected for her a fence of thorns on all her sides 

and she withdrew there, away from the fowlers who were encircling her. 

She was protected in the nest, the thorns of which were set closely and outward 
and the nails of hawks that attacked her, did not hurt her. 


The chased bird entered and took shelter among thorns, 
so that he who was coming to hunt her would be pierced”. 


THE BIRD, THIEF'S FAITH, GETS ITS NOURISHMENT FROM THE WOUNDS OF 
CHRIST 


Jacob of Sarug continues to describe the faith of the thief as a bird. It 
gets its nourishments from Christ's wounds. It feeds on the blood that ran 
out from Him. From His wounds it receives sprinkling. She fills her belly al- 
so with the spittle from His face”. 





75) Ibid., St. 141-145, p. 441, 1.16 — p. 442, 14. 
76) Mt 26, 67; Mk 14, 65. 
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This bird lovingly sings into the ears of Jesus. What she sang is the faith 
in the great passion. She began singing from inside of thorns in enviable 
sounds like a sweet-voiced swallow (St.152). She placed her mouth in the 
ears of Jesus lovingly, and in her fond words sang passionately to Him 
(St.153). She cried out saying to Him the faith in great passion: “In Your 
Kingdom remember me, Lord, when You come” (St.154). 


She began singing from the interior of thorns in enviable sounds 
like a sweet —voiced swallow. 


She placed her mouth in the ears of Jesus lovingly, 

and in her fond words she sang passionately to him. 
Faith cried out saying to Him faith in the great passion, 
“In your Kingdom remember me Lord, when you come!" 


Our author continues to afford a rather detailed and poetic description 
of the content of the thief's song: ‘the bitterness, which the viper (garso) 
Caiaphas blew on me does not reach me because I am in your nest!’ ‘The 
serpent (hewyo) Hannan hisses at me, so that I may descend to him; and I am 
confident that he will not swallow me, because I defend myself through 
You’. The dragon (fanino) Judas, behold, creeps against me; and I am more 
prudent than Daniel, because I use guile against him! ‘Behold the great Basi- 
lisk of Priests (harmono rabo d-kolme) stare at me; and I have with me the 
salt of your love, so that it may be blinded with it! Behold the great Satan of 
hawks follow me; and I am assured that he will not reach me, because my 
wings are good. The faith from the thief sang these, and the loud tumult of 
the crucifiers did not silence it”. 


This work, the thief's achievement cannot be belittled or devalued by 
the discerning (poruše) or the so-called “šarire”, the true ones. No crown 
that is less than the supreme kingdom of the heights together with the Para- 
dise would be the just reward of the performance — Leistung — of the thief. 


Who from the philosophers would belittle (az or) this work (‘amlo)? 
Who from the Sarire (the faithful ones) would display contempt for this 
labour (e'uto)? 


Which crown would be worthy of this course of action (rohjo) 
except the kingdom of the heights together with the Paradise?” 


77) Hom. Selectae..., St. 152-154, p.442, 1.17-20. 
78) Ibid., St. 157-162, p. 443, 16-17. 
79) Ibid., St. 163-164, p. 443, 1.18-22. 
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THE THIEF AS THE ONLY “DILIGENT” (KAS/RO) SERVANT OF THE KING BOUND 
AND CRUCIFIED! 


Diligence consists in the timely and right behaviour. In this sense, the 
thief is to be proclaimed as the most diligent servant. On this, let us listen to 
Jacob of Sarug’s own words: 

Diligent One! In an instant he carried out a task that would last for years! 

Through one quick gesture (remzo) he started and finished on the road of 

the just. 


His will was in fact stretched out to miles of justice; 
In his freedom he reached the dwelling of the kingdom”. 


THE THIEF: THE ONLY SERVANT HOLDING ON TO HIS KING IN THE HOUR OF 
TRAGEDY 


He alone [hu balhudaw(h)y] from all His servants cleaved to the king 
[While] all the ranks left Him and fled like weak ones. 


He saw the king when He was pierced by the spiteful, 
and when the band of the accursed was fiercely dragging Him. 


In that hour, when the king was struck among the orders (officers), 
this one alone clung to Him, in order to implore Him: 


“In Your kingdom remember me, Lord, when You come! 
For 1 saw You disgraced, and 1 will meet You at Your glory and I will be 
with vol 


THE KING’ S DIALOGUE WITH THE ONLY BOLD CONFESSOR 


Before allowing the King to enter into a rather long and heart-felt dia- 
logue with the thief, our author makes Him see the failure and fleeing of His 
own chosen ones — the rank holders — quoted by David's prophecy (Ps 
38,12) regarding the abandoning of the King by His own friends and com- 
panions. 


The king turned and saw the ranks that were not there, 
and those chosen by Him, showing their back in the hour of suffering. 


He saw that the head of the ranks (sedre), the chosen Simon, had left 
Him, 





80) Ibid., St. 165-166, p. 444, 1.1-4. 
81) Ibid., St. 167-170, p. 444, 1.5-11. 
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and also John who was standing far as a stranger. 


He saw the one among them [Judas] who had betrayed Him and received 
His price: 
one denied Him, and the other went far, and all of them fleeing. 


He started to cry out: “my friends and my companions stood against my 
pain 


and also my neighbors, behold, who were standing as if far away"? 


DIALOGUE 


Now we come to the short, heartfelt dialogue between the crucified 


King and the good thief, commencing with: “Tell Me, O Man" (Emar li 
gabro), with which begins also the dialogue poem (sugito) “Cherub and 
Thief’, published by Prof. Sebastian Brock”. This similarity of the initial 
words seems to suggest a dependence of both to a common source. Whatever 
it is, let us proceed with the present dialogue here. Christ directly asks the 
thief three questions, all regarding His Kingdom. Here are they: 


Tell Me, O man, who revealed to you about My kingdom, 
and where did you see it, that you are asking Me for, in the hour of passion? 


Behold the preachers (koruze) of faith became fugitives (*oruge") 
and you, thief, why do you preach about the kingdom? 


Who taught you about the glory in which I am to come, 
and that I am king, who showed it you correctly?** 


The reply of the thief, in 13 stanzas, (from 178 to 190), deals with plac- 


es, signs and words, which led him to confess Christ the King. It states at 


first: “Yes, You are King 


"m 
The thief replied to the crucified King, while praying: 
Yes, King you are: do not hold back from me this petition of mine. 


It was in the house of judgement that I wisely heard from You: 
when the question was addressed to You by the judge. 


When he asked You, if You were King, You replied to him: 
My kingdom is not of this world, as that of the earthly ones. 


Then Pilate replied: King You are, as You say, 





82) Ibid., St. 171-174, p. 444, 1.13-20; Cfr. Ps. 38, 1i. 
83) See note 3, above. 
84) Hom. Selectae..., St. 175-177, p. 444, 1.21 — p. 445, LS. 
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and this is the voice that pointed out to me about Your Kingdom. 


And that You are king, it is from You that I learned truly (one line miss- 
ing) 

This word smoldered fire so that it may break out in flames in me 

and from You I heard how You will come in Your glory. 


When the high priest rent his mantle and rebuked You, 
1 put on faith, so that I may be protected. 


You have glory, hidden in the heights and in it you will appear 
in the other world You are the king of all dominions. 


There are in Your country other ranks who obey You, 
and the armies are ready to act as per Your sign 


Dumb natures behold, are frightened because of Your being killed; 
and the dead in tombs, behold, are speaking about grace. 


The Sun that ceased, the Moon that fled the darkness that came, 
the tremor that happened, the earth that trembled and the rocks that broke 
asunder. 


The tombs that thundered, the bones that throbbed, and the dead who 
came back to life 
all of them testify about Your Kingdom, because You are God. 


COMPASSION (HNONO) CROWNS THE THIEF 


The moment of crowning has come. The crown is woven by Mercy it- 
self. And the crowning means also acknowledgement and evaluation of the 
person and his merit. 


After all these, thundered the compassion of the Merciful One (men 
rahmono) 

that it would confer the crown on the thief, who conquered stumbling 
blocks (kešle)* 


It [the compassion] interwove it [the crown] in mercy, and girded his 
loins with oaths, 
so that he may not doubt about the gift that was still far away. 


SE 
85) Ibid., St. 178-190, p. 445, 16, p. 446, L10. 
86) The thief withstood the scandal and came out victorious there and then, And he was 
rewarded for it. The Apostles and others also conquered the scandal, but only gradually and 
aller resurrection. So, the thief has merited being the first to enter the Paradise. 
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Verily, o man, He said #7 to him (the thief): ‘believe and be assured, 
that you will be with Me in the Garden of Eden filled with blessings H. 


The final stanza of the homily is a prayer of the author addressed to Je. 
sus. The author who was the mouth (pumo), which sang this confession of 
the thief, prays for the final bliss of remembrance by God in His kingdom, as 
it was in the case ofthe thief, and the grace to sing glory there. 

Also me, Jesus, who was a mouth to the hymn of your confession, 

rene Lord, in the house of Your Kingdom, so that | may sing Your 

gloy . 


CONCLUSION 


The narrative of the thief, who was crucified on the right side of Jesus, 
gets according to all the four Gospels, altogether only 12 verses. In the hands 
of Jacob of Saroug of 6" century, it grew up into a large poetical meditation 
of three hundred and eighty eight lines. In spite of its tiresome repetitions, 
one has in it valuable fruits of careful and deep-going meditation and reflec- 
tion on both the thief and the crucified King, on their few words mutually 
exchanged and on the whole scenario of Golgotha. Such a lengthy explica- 
tion of all possible implications of the story of this fortunate thief is not 
found among the early or later Syriac Christian writers. It is indeed an au- 
thentic enrichment for Syriac literature, especially for its poetical and theo- 
logical tradition. 


It serves as a background literature, which explains and justifies the ra- 
ther numerous and copious references to the thief as the model penitent and 
the most courageous confessor in the various liturgical texts and practices of 
all the Churches of Syriac tradition. His unique role as the ‘mouth / speaker 
(pumo), proclaiming the Crucified One as the heavenly King, his role as the 
key-holder, entering first and fast the Paradise, and as the one crowned by 
the out-pouring of Mercy itself, attests to the ‘explosive power of the Gos- 
pel’, an expression borrowed from the Gospel, Catechesis, Catechism of Jo- 
seph Cardinal Ratzinger, now the Pope". The story of the thief, as retold by 


87) This ‘gabro’ = ‘man’ is addressed to the thief. Also in an earlier verse he is addressed 
as ‘gabro’ man: see St. 108 above. In the ‘sugito’ of the Cherub and the thief also one finds the 
very same title which Cherub gives to the thief. Cfr. S. BROCK, St. 8, p. 61; English p. 29. 

88) Hom. Selectae..., St. 191-193, L11-16. 

89) Ibid., St. 191-194, p. 446, 1.17-18. 

90) Joseph Cardinal RATZINGER, Gospel, Catechesis, Catechism: Sidelights on the Cat- 
echism of the Catholic Church, San Francisco, 1997, pp. 51-53. 
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Jacob of Saroug, continues to lead today’s penitents to repentance and para- 
dise. 

The next task would be to look for the sources, which Jacob of Saroug 
may have used to expose and arrange his thoughts in this commentary. A 
highly interesting and rewarding task indeed! Let us leave it to our future re- 
searchers. 


Parole de l'Orient 36 (2011) 515-524 


EUSEBIUS AND SYRIAC LITERATURE 


BY 
Satoshi TODA 


For all the investigations which have been undertaken so far, the earliest 
stage of Syriac literature to the end of the fourth century still remains ob- 
scure (especially aspects concerning translation). For one thing, the original 
language of composition of the Gospel according to Thomas, the Acts of 
Thomas, and the Odes of Solomon is still a matter of dispute, between Greek 
and Syriac'. And it seems hopeless to discuss these problems exclusively 
with linguistic arguments (“linguistic” in the broad sense of the term), be- 
cause, according to H.J.W. Drijvers, Edessa, the city where Syriac literature 
in its earliest stage developed, was so bilingual a milieu that both Greek and 
Syriac can fit^. This means that, in order to discuss the earliest stage of Syri- 
ac literature, a simply linguistic approach does not suffice. 


Eusebius of Caesarea is of course an incomparable witness to the histo- 
ty of Early Christianity at large, but he is also known to have made some in- 
teresting remarks on various aspects of early Syriac Christianity. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to go through, at least cursorily, what Eusebius has to 
say about early Syriac Christianity, or early Syriac literature, and to try to 
find some clues for solving problems related to it. 





1) The problem of the language of composition of the Odes of Solomon has recently 
been an object of the study of P. SCHUNGEL, “Die Bildlichkeit der 11. Ode Salomos", OCP 73 
(2007), pp. 433-450. I am not in a position to judge the validity of Schüngel's argument, but 
generally speaking it seems that arguing on the basis of imagery allows for too much inter- 
Pretation to be convincing. For the problem of the original language of composition (or rather 
compilation) of Tatian’s Diatessaron, see below. 

2) H.LW. Druvers, “Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten syrischen Christentum", 
in Symposium Syriacum 1972 célebré dans les jours 26-31 octobre 1972 à l'Institut pontifical 
oriental de Rome: rapports et communications (OCA, 197), Pontificium Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, Roma, 1974, pp. 298, 300. 
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1. THE ABGAR LEGEND 


Since this famous legend has already been well studied", here it will 
suffice to see how Eusebius found this legend. He says*: 


In the public documents there, which contain the things done in antíquity 
and at the time of Abgar, these things too are found preserved from that 
time to this; but there is nothing equal to hearing the letters themselves, 
which we have extracted from the archives, and when translated from 
Syriac they are verbally as follows: (then begins the legend). 


The only remark that needs to be made here is that Eusebius was ap- 
parently quite keen about what was going on in the Syriac milieu; in other 
words, Eusebius was enthusiastic on Syriac matters. This remark will prove 
relevant for the discussion on the next problem, which is about Tatian's Di- 
atessaron. 


2. TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 


In recent years an intensive reappraisal of so-called “Diatessaronic 
Studies" has been undertaken by two scholars who are not Syriac scholars. 
More concretely, August den Hollander and Ulrich B. Schmid (especially 
the latter) have published a series of articles in which they argued that the 
so-called Western witnesses of the Diatessaron have actually nothing to do 
with the Diatessaron, and that they should be re-situated in the context of 
Medieval Western vernacular literature, especially in the Medieval Biblical 
exegetical tradition*. Their arguments are massive and convincing, and I 
completely adhere to them. Needless to say, this has some repercussion on 
the Syriac side of the research: their studies strongly advise us not to take 
into account the so-called Western witnesses when reconstructing Tatian's 
Diatessaron. 





3) Notably S. Brock, “Eusebius and Syriac Christianity", in H.W. ATTRIDGE et al. 
(eds.), Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism, Wayne State University Press, Detroit, 1992, pp. 
212-234. 

4) The passage is quoted according to the English translation of K. Lake in the Loeb 
Classical Library (Eusebius, H.E. I 13.5 — K. LAKE (transl.), Eusebius. Ecclesiastical History. 
vol. 1, p. 87). 

5) The section concerning Tatian’s Diatessaron sums up the discussion made in my 
forthcoming article (written in Japanese). 

6) See especially A. DEN HOLLANDER & U. SCHMID, “Middeleeuwse bronnen van het 
Luikse Leven van Jezus”, Queeste 6 (1999), pp. 127-146, and ID., “The Gospel of Barnabas, 
the Diatessaron, and Method", Vigiliae Christianae 61 (2007), pp. 1-20. 
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As for the so-called Eastern witnesses of the Diatessaron, we have a re- 
cent article by Joosse’. Although not conclusive, his contribution is im- 
portant because it shows that the editions so far published by Ciasca and 
Marmardji of the Arabic Diatessaron (or rather, the Arabic Gospel harmony) 
are still far from trustworthy, since these editions do not fully take into ac- 
count the two branches of the manuscript tradition. 


Another remark of a methodological nature can be added here. Alt- 
hough the Arabic Gospel harmony is important in its own right, its im- 
portance related to the Diatessaron lies in the fact that, at the end of the 
nineteenth century when the Arabic Gospel harmony entered into the discus- 
sion, Ephrem's commentary on the Diatessaron was not yet known in its 
Syriac original, but only in its Armenian version. Thus the Arabic Gospel 
harmony, which claims to have derived directly from the Syriac Diatessaron, 
had some value because of its proximity to Syriac. But since we now have, 
at least partially, the Syriac text of Ephrem’s commentary on the Diatessaron, 
the Arabic Gospel harmony is much less important than it was before. In 
view of the aforementioned fact that we can now disregard the so-called 
Western witnesses, one has to say that the value of the Arabic Gospel har- 
mony for Diatessaronic studies is virtually nil’. It should be clear that the 
Arabic Gospel harmony is important in its own right and deserves a detailed 
study; but it is not important when discussing the problems of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron. 


Thus we are left with two witnesses, i.e. the famous Greek fragment 
from Dura Europos and Ephrem’s commentary on the Diatessaron. However, 
as mentioned earlier, I think we have to renounce the possibility of finding a 
definitive solution solely from a linguistic analysis of the texts, despite the 
efforts made by various scholars'®. 





7)P. Joosse, “An Introduction to the Arabic Diatessaron", Oriens Christianus 83 
(1999), pp. 72-129. 

8) JoossE, pp. 86-91. 

9) In order to be convinced, one has only to recall that, according to the rules formulated 
by Petersen for reconstructing the Diatessaron (W.L. PETERSEN, Tatian’s Diatessaron. Its 
Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship, Brill, Leiden, 1994, pp. 
373-374), the Eastern witnesses have value only when they are in agreement with the Western 
witnesses; since our discussion shows that the so-called Western witnesses are entirely irrele- 
vant, the Eastern witnesses, for the purpose of reconstructing the order of pericopes, are now 
entirely dependent on the information provided by Ephrem’s commentary on the Diatessaron, 
and thus useless for that purpose. 

10) E.g. D.C. PARKER, D.G.K. TAYLOR & M.S. GOODACRE, “The Dura-Europos Gospel 
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In my view, the only means that remains to study the original language 
of the Diatessaron is to see what is said about the Diatessaron or its author. 
and it is here that Eusebius comes to the fore. His remark on the Diatessaron 
in his Ecclesiastical History, while very well known, is worth quoting here!!. 


The story goes that Tatian was the author of this error, whose words we 
quoted a little above concerning the marvellous Justin, and related that he 
was a disciple of the martyr. ... Their former leader Tatian composed in 
some way (oux oio rex) a combination and collection of the gospels, 
and gave this the name of The Diatessaron, and this is still extant in some 
places. 


It should be noted that here Eusebius mentions the Diatessaron in a very 
vague way, saying “in some way Loge dôa Sma)” or “in some places". 


It is also well known that, in the Syriac translation of the Ecclesiastical 
History, made probably in the latter half of the fourth century, the wording is 
somewhat different": 


And Tatian their former leader gathered, mixed and composed a Gospel, 
and he called it the Diatessaron, that is the things mixed, which exists to 
this day among many people. 


This Syriac translation is interesting because it shows, unlike the Greek 
original, that the Diatessaron was then widely diffused. But the point which 
interests us here is precisely the contrary, i.e. the fact that, compared with 
this passage of the Syriac translation, the Greek original text gives the im- 
pression that apparently Eusebius did not know well the matter concerning 
the Diatessaron, e.g. the extent of its diffusion. 


This impression is strengthened when we take a look at the next chapter 
of the Ecclesiastical History, which deals with Bardaisan": 





Harmony", in D.G.K. TAYLOR (ed.), Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham Press, Birmingham, 1999, pp. 192-228 (especially the discussion in pp- 
209-216 by Taylor). 

11) Eusebius, H E. IV 29.1, 6 = K. LAKE (transl.), Eusebius. Ecclesiastical History, vol. 
1, pp. 395, 397. 

12) W. WRiGHT & N. MCLEAN (eds.), The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius in Syriac, 
University Press, Cambridge, 1898, p. 243 (English translation is mine): 

waar’ mure Men is re amet wand, im wn om 

mode amas ts reg hola rim eiim ux aim Lotat m. too 

13) Eusebius, H.E., IV 30.1-2 = K. LAKE (transl.), Eusebius. Ecclesiastical History, vol. 
1, p. 399 (translation is slightly modified). 
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In the same reign heresies increased in Mesopotamia, and Bardesanes, a 
most able man and skilled in Syriac, composed dialogues against the 
Marcionites and other leaders of various opinions, and he issued them in 
his own language and script, together with many other of his writings. 
Those who knew them, and they were many, for he was a powerful arguer, 
have translated them from Syriac into Greek. Among them is his very 
powerful dialogue addressed to Antoninus Concerning Fate, and they say 
that he wrote many other works in consequence of the persecution of that 
time. 


In this passage, Eusebius not only says that Bardaisan composed in the 
Syriac language, using Syriac script, but also that his writings were translat- 
ed from Syriac into Greek. Here our observation that Eusebius was very 
keen on Syriac matters is confirmed. 


Thus if Eusebius had known that the Diatessaron existed also in Syriac, 
he would not have failed to mention it. Since this is not the case, it is proba- 
ble that Eusebius did not know the existence of the Syriac version of the Di- 
atessaron. Thus it is probable that the Diatessaron was compiled originally in 
Greek. 


3. BARDAISAN 


As we have seen Eusebius’ remark on Bardaisan in his Ecclesiastical 
History, next we come to this Syriac-speaking thinker. 


Another work of Eusebius, the Praeparatio evangelica, contains a sub- 
stantial excerpt of Bardaisan’s only extant work, the Book of the Laws of 
Countries, alias Concerning Fate. The excerpt is in Greek, which Eusebius 
says is a translation from the Syriac original. Since the Syriac text of Bar- 
daisan's work is preserved, here we have a rare opportunity to compare a 
Syriac text with its Greek version which is, to my knowledge, the earliest 
extant translation made from Syriac into Greek. 


The problem of the relationship between the Syriac and the Greek texts 
of this excerpt seems to have been discussed several times in earlier scholar- 
ly literature, especially works published in the nineteenth century (Hahn, 
Merx etc.), which are not easily accessible to me; here I limit myself to re- 
ferring to a comment of H.J.W. Drijvers, who wrote a detailed monograph 
on Bardaisan'*, Drijvers says”: 





14) In Drijvers’ monograph (Bardaisan of Edessa, Van Gorcum, Assen, 1966), the 
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Eusebius, Praep. Evang. VI, 10, 1-10 corresponds more or less with BLC 
[= the Book of the Laws of Countries], col. 559, 11 - col. 563, 1; Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang. VI, 10, 11-48 corresponds almost word for word with BLC, 
col. 583, 5 - col. 611, 8. 


To my regret, Drijvers’ judgement is not quite correct; even if the tex. 
tual divergence is greater in the first part of Eusebius’ excerpt, the translation 
of its second part is no less liberal in many places. 


Before continuing the discussion, we have to be sure that the translation 
is certainly from Syriac into Greek, as Eusebius says, and not vice versa, 
because this point was doubted in earlier studies'®. The following passage 
can be quoted as an example": 


Syr: mds nlar met aux qu nOn amis eas ooren) etere 


Gr: ówyfcopon, d ota xoi dv péuvnuor, apdpevos ex 2 tod 

xóayov Ap, 

The expression in Greek “kx ge tod kóopov dn (from the begin- 
ning of the world)" is incomprehensible, or at best ambiguous, since the 
word "beginning" can have a temporal meaning; it is probable that the Greek 
translators omitted translating the word “rewas (east)" which makes the text 
more intelligible. This example indicates, if not proves, that the translation 
was made from Syriac into Greek. 


Now the question is how to explain the relatively large divergence on 
the textual level between the two. Generally speaking, one can say that in 





problem is mentioned as follows (p. 60): “In the second place the relation between the BLC 
[7 Book of the Laws of Countries] and those passages from it quoted by Eusebius in the Praep. 
Evang. VI, 10, 1-48, and by the Ps. Clem. Recogn. in the chapters 19-29 of the IXth book, has 
not so far been adequately elucidated, particularly as there are differences between these three 
recensions which cannot be explained through corruption of the text". However, Drijvers 
deals with this problem together with others which, according to him, "form a single com- 
plex” (p. 61), and apart from the passage quoted below, no discussion can be found in his 
monograph conceming our specific problem. A more recent monography of J. TEIXIDOR, 
Bardesane d'Edesse. La première philosophie syriaque, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1992, does 
not mention our problem at all. 

15) DRUVERS, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 

16) See e.g. A. HILGENFELD, Bardesanes, der letzte Gnostiker, Weigel, Leipzig, 1864, p- 
73. 

17) H.J.W. DRUVERS (ed.), The Book of the Laws of Countries, Van Gorcum, Assen, 
1965, p. 40, IL 14-16 (Syriac); Eusebius, Praep. Evang., VI 10.11 = E. DES PLACES (ed.), Eu 
sèbe de Césarée. La préparation évangélique. Livres V, 18-36 - VI (SC, 266), Editions du 
Cerf, Paris, 1980, p. 216 (Greek). 
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antiquity the Greek texts were highly appreciated and thus translated quite 
faithfully from the original into the target language (Syriac, Coptic, Arme- 
nian etc.). Conversely, translation from a given source language into Greek, 
very rare in antiquity and not frequent in the Middle Ages, tends to be liber- 

allt. This is quite understandable in view of the prestige Greek culture en- 
joyed in antiquity; in our times also, a book originally written in Arabic, for 
example, when translated into a Western language, is frequently abridged, 
whereas we Japanese, when translating Western literature, translate it most 
faithfully, sacrificing not a single word. 


But the textual divergence can be due to the difference of the cultural 
background between Syriac and Greek. In other words, it is not impossible to 
think that the Greek translators did try to adapt their text to the culture of the 
target language so as to make it less shocking and more acceptable. 


Such an effort of adaptation can be clearly observed at the level of the 
Syriac scribe or a later reader, although this is not concerned with transla- 
tion; to the eyes of the scribe or the later reader, the most scandalous thing in 
Bardaisan’s treatise was concerned with Greek culture. More concretely, in 
the codex unicus of this treatise (British Library, Add. 14658) two passages 
have been materially erased, which can be restored thanks to the Greek 
translation. One is the following": 


nap "Ener koi ot goboi Epapévous Exovtes ob wéyovtoa. 


Among Greeks, even wise men having their beloved youths are not 
blamed. 

The other is the following ([] indicates the erased expression in Syriac)”: 
Kai obk dvayKacer à yeveos … mp "EAXnvo ph youvóteoOot yuu- 
VOLS toic GON, 

And the birth does not force ... Greeks to practice gymnastics [with naked 
body]. 





18) See e.g. B. FLUsIN, “De l'arabe au grec, puis au géorgien: une Vie de saint Jean 
Damascène”, in Traduction et traducteurs au Moyen-Âge. Actes du colloque international du 
CNRS organisé à Paris, Institut de recherche et d'histoire des textes, les 26-28 mai 1986, 
Editions du CNRS, Paris, 1989, pp. 51-61. 

19) Ed. DRUVERS, pp. 46, |. 24 - 48, 1. 2 (Syriac, erased); Eusebius, Praep. Evang., VI 
10.25 = Ed. DEs PLACES, p. 222 (Greek). 

20) Ed. DRIVERS, p. 52, Il. 18-19 (Syriac, partially erased); Eusebius, Praep. Evang., VI 
10.35 — Éd. DES PLACES, p. 226 (Greek). 
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Thus the Syriac scribe (or a later reader) found the Greek custom of 
love of boys (*pederasty" in the original sense of the term) more shocking 
than all the other things enumerated by Bardaisan, including the fact, for 
example, that in Bactria women have free intercourse with male slaves or 
passing foreigners in defiance of their husbands, or that in Media the bodies 
of the dead are exposed and eaten by dogs. 


But the tendency of the Greek translation is not so clear-cut as that of the 
Syriac scribe or a later reader. In the second part of the Greek excerpt where 
parallelism between the two texts can be observed more frequently, we find a 
passage where the mention of stern customs in Edessa and Hatra in Syriac is 
replaced in Greek by the mention of an Egyptian custom of worshipping dogs, 
goats, cats etc."'; but why such a change has been introduced we do not know. 
In another passage, the mention in Syriac of the Arabian custom of circumci- 
sion, which was abolished after Arabia was conquered by the Romans, is 
omitted in Greek. It is possible to think that the custom of circumcision was 
considered to be something barbarous and horrible to the Greeks, but the 
Greek text mentions the same custom of the Jews. So far 1 have been unable to 
identify any specific tendency on the part of the Greek translation. 


Lastly, mention must be made of how the key concepts of Bardaisan’s 
work are treated in the Greek translation. It is well known that in this treatise 
Bardaisan was especially concerned with defining the realms of nature, fate 
and laws (or customs) respectively, in order to argue that man can lead one’s 
life according to one’s own free will, even if part of life is irresistibly deter- 
mined by nature and fate. In Syriac Bardaisan uses the word rs. for nature 
(and once in transliteration: awa”), the word realy (and rarely résamas) 
for fate, and the word rewas for law. Related to the subject is the word 
freedom, which is rkatres in Syriac. How are these words treated in the 
Greek translation? 


rés is omitted in several places, but when translated, it is normally 
translated as die the sentence which includes the transliteration mawas, on 





21) Ed. DRUVERS, p. 60, If. 10-13 (Syriac); Eusebius, Praep. Evang., VI 10.46 = Ed. DES 
PLACES, p. 230 (Greek). 

22) Ed. DRUVERS, p. 22 I. 11. It seems to be a general supposition that the meaning of 
this transliteration a.oas should be distinguished from that of the word ras, which is used 
rather frequently. See e.g. A. DIHLE, “Zum Schicksalslehre des Bardesanes", in A.M. RITTER 
(ed.), Kerygma und Logos. Beitráge zu den geistesgeschichtlichen Beziehungen zwischen An- 
tike und Christentum. Festschrift für Carl Andresen zum 70. Geburtstag, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, Göttingen, 1979, p. 123. 
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the other hand, is lacking in the Greek translation. As for wass, its normal 
translation in Greek is of course vôuos (although this sounds a bit strange), 
but in one important passage where Bardaisan says in Syriac”: 


In whatever place they are and wherever they may find themselves the 
local laws cannot force them [i.e. Christians] to give up the /aw of their 
Messiah, nor does the Fate of the Guiding Signs force them to do things 
that are unclean for them. 


In the Greek translation the expression “the law of their Messiah" is 
lacking, as if the translators had tried to avoid applying the word vóutoc to 
Christianity". 


The more interesting thing is that in the case of als, which is used fre- 
quently in the Syriac original of the excerpt, the Greek translators either omit 
the word or translate it as yéveo¢”’, thus completely avoiding the use of an- 
other Greek word, perhaps the more suitable, £ipopuévn? ® To be more precise, 
in the excerpt etuapuévn is used once, but the same sentence is lacking in 
Syriac”. This is all the more remarkable, because the entire excerpt, as quoted 
by Eusebius, is in a sense a defence of man's free will against the irresistible 
force of fate. I do not know the reason why the Greek translation was made in 
such a manner on this point. Lastly in the case of rebates | the Greek transla- 
tors render it differently, i.e. in one passage by de vBepia™, and in other pas- 
sages by aüteÉovatov”. This differentiation can perhaps be explained by the 
translators’ effort to render the text more understandable. 


FINAL REMARKS 


I am personally convinced that, in all the disputed cases mentioned 
above (the Gospel according to Thomas, the Acts of Thomas, and the Odes of 





23) Ed. DRIVERS, p. 60, Il. 13-16 (Syriac); Eusebius, Praep. Evang., V1 10.46 = Éd. DES 
PLaces, p. 230 (Greek). 

24) In passing it should be noted that the famous expression in the Syriac text “when 
Abgar had come to the faith” (ed. DRUVERS, p. 58, I. 21), which is often quoted when one 
discusses the earliest stage of Syriac Christianity, is lacking in the Greek translation. 

25) yéveoç is also used for translating the Syriac expression ak. das. 

26) Different conceptions of euapuévn according to different schools of philosophy are 
discussed in e.g. DIHLE, art. cit., pp. 125-131. 

27) Eusebius, Praep. Evang., V| 10.14 — Ed. DES PLACES, p. 218 (Greek). 

28) E.g. ed. DRUVERS, p. 52, L 24 (Syriac); Eusebius, Praep. Evang., VI 10.35 = Ed. 
DES PLACES, p. 226 (Greck). 

29) E.g. ed. DRIVERS, p. 40 I. 20 (Syriac); Eusebius, Praep. Evang., V1 10.13 = Éd. DES 
PLACES, p. 218 (Greek). 
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Solomon), the original language of composition is Greek, although at present 
it still remains a conviction, what we saw in the above discussion on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron is only a start in this reversi game, so to speak. 


As for Eusebius’ excerpt of Bardaisan’s only extant work, as my dis- 
cussion is far from exhaustive, there still remain many problems”; above all, 
we do not know precisely who its translators were (Christian or not Chris- 
tian? etc.). In any case, it seems that this Greek translation was an isolated 
case, and perhaps it had hardly anything to do with the massive Syriac trans. 
lation which can be attested from the fourth century onward. Still, it is an in- 
teresting and very early witness of cultural interaction between Syriac and 
Greek, or more precisely, from Syriac into Greek, and thus deserves further 
investigation. 


30) For one thing, much more useful comparison would be possible from an astrological 
point of view. 
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EPHREM AND SAMKARA: 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO CREATIVE THINKERS 


BY 
John VATTANKY, S. J. 


There is a certain a mystery in the history of St.Thomas Christians of 
India. From the beginnings of the Christian era the Thomas Christians of In- 
dia were distinguished in the civic life of the country; their contribution in 
the areas of national defense and financial enterprises were particularly ap- 
preciated. They were thus well educated, capable people with a remarkable 
degree of social integration into the predominantly Hindu national culture. 
Yet one question remains mysteriously unsolved. There had been no real en- 
counter, no dialogue in depth between Indian intellectual traditions and 
Christian thought. One reason given for this state of affairs is that for a con- 
siderable period in the history of the St. Thomas Christians of India their 
bishops were foreigners, Persians in the earlier times, and since the colonial 
times, Westerners. They were ignorant of the intense intellectual life of the 
country nor a dialogue with it was a priority for them. The Indian intellectu- 
als on the other hand took these foreign bishops as colourful figures and ac- 
cepted them into the mosaic of Indian life but never took them seriously as 
far as their intellectual accomplishments were concerned. However the fact 
that there was no real dialogue between Indian intellectual traditions and 
Christian thought is no reason why it should not be started and developed. 
This essay is a modest contribution in this direction. 


Ephrem’s writings can be termed a huge and highly subtle attempt to 
understand the mystery of God in as far as it is possible for human beings. 
Ephrem approaches theology in a spirit of engagement, an engagement 
above all of love and wonder. Whereas the scientific approach to theology 
involves only a one-way movement, from the mind to the object of enquiry, 
Ephrem’s approach is a two-way affair, involving a continual interaction. 
Only by means of such an interaction of love can we grow in the knowledge 
of divine truth. We should not perceive God and the created world as objects 
of enquiry somehow separate from ourselves but rather we should see our- 
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selves as irrevocably involved in the object of our enquiry and, in the mys- 
tery they present. Ephrem is in no doubt that this way is not only the sole tru- 
ly acceptable way of theology but also the sole possible one whereby one 
can arrive at some knowledge of God. 


However initially Ephrem speaks about the unknowability of God. This 
state emphasizes the ontological gap between God and creation. In some of 
his works, as for instance in his anti-arian writings, he expresses his opinion 
that human beings are fundamentally incapable of knowing God and he 
seems to imply even that reason and faith are mutually exclusive. 


Transcending this unknowability of God Ephrem makes use of various 
symbols as visible revelation of the invisible God. According to him sym- 
bols are everywhere. A hymn on faith declares: 


Lord your symbols are everywhere 

Yet you are hidden from everywhere 
Though your symbol is on high, 

Yet the height does not perceive that you are 
(Hymns on Faith 4, 9) 


In another hymn Ephrem proclaims: 

In every place, if you look, His symbol is there 

And when you read, you will find his prototypes. 

For by Him were created all creatures and He imprinted His symbols up- 
on His possessions. When he created the world, he gazed at it and 
adomed it with his images. 

(Hymns on Virginity 20,12) 


Such symbols are visible manifestations of God who cannot be directly 
perceived by us. But how does the symbol operate? Appropriate moral and 
intellectual attitudes are necessary to grasp the truth conveyed by the sym- 
bol. But most important is faith. Just as light is the indispensable require- 
ment for proper vision, so also faith is the requirement for a proper under- 
standing of symbolic language and even of symbolic nature of the whole of 
the created reality. Ephrem integrates this view of faith found in the New 
Testament and in the writings of the Fathers into his own theory of symbol- 
ism. Christ is the Lord of symbols (H. Fid 9,11). This is because «Christ is 
the centre to which all things point; as God’s perfect image he is the focus of 
revelation; by typological prefiguring he is the term of biblical pre-history; 
to him the Church points back by memory and proclamation, while all crea- 
tion likewise points to him by symbolic hints and vestiges. Christ is the Lord 
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of symbols (H. Fid 9,11), ‘the term of all symbols, towards whom they home 
in from every side (EC 1,1), while he is himself the perfect image of God”! 
This means that symbolic typology is progressive: we consider the Church as 
the fulfillment or reality (sara) in relation to Old Testament types; but the 
eschatological fulfillment is the truth (dra) in relation to the Church, 


But how do the symbols mediate the knowledge of God? Symbols do 
lead us to God through their apophatic and kataphatic functions. The crea- 
tion of the world establishes a chasm between the creator and the created 
world. Because of this chasm or the ontological gap between God and crea- 
tion, the apophatic function of the symbol operates. In his polemical works 
Ephrem often speaks of an almost ontological incapacity of the human mind 
to know the created world. But this incapacity of the mind is even greater 
when it comes to the knowledge of God, yet outside of his polemical writ- 
ings, Ephrem asserts an ontological capacity of the symbol to enable us to 
arrive at the knowledge of God. The basis for this capacity is the act of crea- 
tion by which God is both immanent and transcendent in relation to the 
world. Ephrem expresses this truth by means of paradoxes like ‘with it and 
not with it’, ‘mixed with it and distinct from it in everything and outside of 
everything. But more than this, the act of creation is an act of love because 
God creates everything in view of the well being of all creation of human 
persons as also of all other beings. In this way it turns out that creation 
which controversies depicted as producing a chasm turns out to be a rela- 
tionship of incredible intimacy. Ephrem describes this relationship in terms 
of great tenderness: ‘praise to him who is never in need of our thanksgiving, 
but longs to hold us dear to him and thirsts after loving us’ (Hymns on Nativ- 
ity 3,17). This is why for Ephrem the appellation Father is more important 
than ‘creator’. In this way Ephrem avoids both the extremes of absolute sep- 
aration between God and the world and of no separation between the two 
and sticks to the middle which holds separation and at the same time the 
possibility of knowing God. «Consequently, the cataphatic and apophatic as- 
pects of symbolism do not constitute the consecutive phases of a linear and 
logical sequence, but are elements of a continuous dialogue that enriches and 
clarifies each of them». Hence symbolic theology is the art of distinguishing 
and connecting two realities that pure reason alone cannot bring together. 





1) Murray, Robert, “The theory of symbolism in St. Ephrem’s Theology”, in ParOr 6- 
7 (1975-76), p. 7. 

2) Kees DEN BIESEN, Simple and Bold, Fphrem's Art of Symbolic Thought, Georgias 
Press, New Jersey, U.S.A., 2006, p. 310. 
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Therefore Ephrem is well aware that a statement about God is a statement 
about the world and a statement about the world is a statement about God, a 
refreshing modern idea worthy of the second Vatican Council. 


However, even this dialogue is only a foundation for symbolical theolo- 
gy. One important aspect of such a developed form of symbolic theology is 
to be found in Ephrem's theology of names. «Ephrem's theology of names is 
developed between apophatic and cataphatic poles; on the one hand is God's 
absolute transcendence, the incommunicability of his name to men and the 
inapplicability of human terms to him on the other hand, the loving conde- 
scension shown in God's ‘clothing himself alike in human names in order to 
communicate with us, and in a human body in order to heal us»". 


Ephrem develops his theology of names in many of his hymns. One of 
the most typical is the following: 


Creature with Creator cannot be compared 

for their very names are incommensurate. 

And even more than the names are the essences different. 

Yet the Lord willed in his love to give his names to his servants: 
by (your) grace, priests and kings have put on your titles, 

Moses and Joshua your very names. 


The Lord, the Merciful One, when he put on our names, 
humbled himself by images, even to the mustard-seed. 

He gave us his names and accepted our names from us. 
His names made us great while our names made him small. 
Happy is he who has spread your good Name over his own 
and has made his names beautiful through your! 

(H. Fid. 5,6-7) (29) 


What Ephrem is stressing here without using philosophical language is 
that human terms can be used validly about God, not universally but analo- 
gously. This is because such words have been used in God's own revelation. 
Or more theologically Ephrem holds that he is contemplating the way God 
has arranged things in this world with Christ in the centre. 


When we want to relate Ephrem's theology with Samkara's thought it is 
necessary first of all to discuss what Samkara's real doctrine is. There is an 
interpretation, both in early and modern times according to which Samkara's 
thought is presented as a form of acosmism. Brahman (the Absolute) is the 





3) Murray, Robert, Op. cit., p. 11. 
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only reality and the world is an illusion {brahma satyam, jagad mithya) is an 
ancient statement which is supposed to summarize Samkara’s thought, but in 
fact it is a caricature of his philosophy. And in modem times Radhakrishnan 
was much influenced by this approach to Samkara’s thought when he ap- 
proves both apparent transformation (vivartaväda) and illusionism 
(mayavada). 

Samkara himself carefully avoided the term, apparent transformation 
(vivarta) as it belonged to the sabdadvaita tradition of bhedäbheda with 
which he disagreed strongly. His preferred term was transformation 
(parinäma) which he took from the upanisadic texts upon which he com- 
mented. At the same time he excluded carefully all connotations the word 
had in the classical philosophical system of Sämkhya holding irrevocably to 
the unchangeability of Brahman. The term apparent transformation (vivarta) 
was later introduced into Samkara Vedanta as a technical term by 
Padmapäda in the meaning of illusionism. Prakä$ätman avoided this term 
and stressed rightly that the Absolute is unaffected by the process of its man- 
ifestations. But Vimuktätman (around 1050 A.D.) compromised this under- 
standing with trends of mdyavada and made fashionable the term indefinable 
(anirvacantya) which Samkara however did not use as a technical term for 
maya. Samkara sedulously avoided the term mäyäväda because it was con- 
nected with the schools of Buddhist thought which he rejected. He did not 
define mdyd as a technical term of his system as he did the term Nescience 
(avidyd). It was the work of later Advaitins to adopt it as a technical but un- 
definable term. 


Thus the wrong interpretation of Samkara which we should reject may 
be summarized as follows: «Brahman is reality, the world is false, the soul is 
only Brahman, nothing else» (Brahma satyam jagad mithyà jiva brahmaiva 
nàparah). This statement is from Bälabodhini, a later short work falsely as- 
cribed to him. But it is often repeated in the belief that it expresses in a nut- 
shell the whole teaching of Samkara. According to it, the world is mayd, Le, 
a purely illusory manifestation of Brahman, caused by transcendental Nesci- 
ence (avidyà or ajfiána). Hence, advaita means strict monism and implies 
acosmism. As a consequence the statements of identity, such as «Verily, this 
whole world is Brahman» (Sarvam khalv-idam Brahma), or al am Brahman» 
(aham brahmäsmi), are understood literally as they stand. And Brahman 
himself is considered as the material cause of the world; i.e., Brahman be- 
comes modified according to the variety of «names and forms». Such a mod- 
ification is only apparent (vivartaväda). Further nirguna brahman is charac- 
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terized as impersonal and so there can be no personal relations with it. The 
individual soul (j7vatman) which, in the state of avidya, appears to itself as a 
finite principle of consciousness, activity and passivity, is really identical 
with the ultimate Brahman. Senses and body are mere superimpositions of 
Nescience. Only revelation is able to free jivatman from the bond of Nesci- 
ence. 


We should reject this facile interpretation of Samkara and present the 
true teaching of the great philosopher from his own authentic writings. We 
can summarize his true doctrines from his own authentic writings according 
to which Brahman is the highest Lord and highest Atman of all the beings of 
the universe because it is their total cause. In the richness of its unspeakable 
Fullness it exceeds all that we are or can wish to attain because it is Reality- 
Knowledge-infinite and therefore absolute Bliss. Its effects can add nothing 
to its infinity, they exist through its causal presence within them, they are in- 
separable from it and cannot be counted apart from it. As to their reality it is 
neither Being nor Non-being in the supreme sense of those terms (sad-asad- 
vilaksana); it is the reality of a totally dependent effect (sat-karya). Hence, 
their connection with the Brahman is not duality but non-duality (advaita) 
which is not the same as monism (ekatva). They are similar to it, its reflec- 
tions (äbhäsa), but cannot be reckoned with it under one common genus, for 
the Brahman transcends any genus and is therefore «one without a second» 
(ekam-eva advitiyam). 


Advaita did not develop the non-Sanskritic conception of «person» 
which is generally misunderstood by Hindus, but in its authentic and tradi- 
tional Christian understanding it is quite congenial to Advaita. A more 
openminded attention to Samkara’s conception of the self would help us 
deepen our awareness of our creaturely dependence while his intellectual 
dynamism toward intuiting the divine Essence would interiorize our faith, 
vitalize our hope and nourish the hankering of our love. Christ, we believe, 
is man’s saving Lord, both historical and cosmic: this affirmation holds to- 
gether the Absolute, nature and history in a way which can illuminate and be 
illuminated by the Advaita conception provided the latter be grasped in its 
authenticity. 


How does the finite world lead to the infinite Brahman, the Absolute, 
the God? Here we start from the world which we experience. In Samkara’s 
philosophy, it is only in and through the world that the Absolute can be real- 
ized. This thought is parallel to what we have in Ephrem. Yet the assump- 
tions are different. In Samkara, world is a manifestation of the absolute 
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Brahman in a technical philosophical sense as understood in his philosophi- 
cal system. Adjunct (upadhi) is the term used in this system for the world. 
This is understood as that which limits the spirit in some indescribable man- 
ner. And the goal of Samkara’s philosophy is to experience the spirit in its 
pure reality. But the only means for doing so is through the adjunct; the ad- 
junct has to be transcended; but will the adjunct disappear? This is a moot 
question; yet there is no compelling reason to assert that it will be annihilat- 
ed. One can argue that it will be transformed. Yet in line with the thought of 
Ephrem we can certainly say that the adjunct has helped us experience the 
spirit, the transcendent God himself. 
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L’EXEGESE DE EZ 37 CHEZ EPHREM LE SYRIEN 


PAR 
Emidio VERGANI 


1, STYLE ET METHODES EXEGETIQUES 


Ce que je voudrais brièvement soutenir dans cette intervention centrée sur 
l'exégése de Ez 37 m'a été inspiré par les points obscurs et les remarques dont 
les lecteurs d'Éphrem sont bien conscients. Les savants ont en effet analysé 
d'une façon bien approfondie la théologie, l’exégèse ainsi que les aspects litté- 
raires et artistiques de 1’ œuvre d'Éphrem, mais la lecture de ses textes suscite 
toujours quelques curiosités’. Ainsi, me suis-je plusieurs fois demandé ce qui 
pourrait bien caractériser le «style» d’ Éphrem en ce qui concerne la façon de 
livrer les citations et les allusions bibliques, copieusement présentes dans ses 
textes (ou jusqu'où sa méthode est une variation originale de formes littéraires 
et exégétiques par lui partagées avec les auteurs syriens contemporains), 
J'entends donc faire référence à cette multiplicité d'opérations herméneu- 
tiques, enracinées dans sa manière d'entendre le texte biblique, avec lesquelles 
la créativité poétique et littéraire du diacre d’Edesse est capable de fondre, ri- 
goureusement, les différents niveaux du discours théologique, exégétique, spi- 





1) Pour une introduction voir à présent l’œuvre collective: Saint Ephrem. Un poète = 
Saint Ephrem. Un poète pour notre temps, coll. “Patrimoine Syriaque. Actes du Colloque XI" 
(CERO, Antélias, 2007). Pour la bibliographie, Kees DEN BIESEN, Bibliography of Ephrem the 
Syrian, (Giove in Umbria, Kees den Biesen, 2002). 

Sigles des Hymnes d'Ephrem cités: 

HAzym = DES HEILIGEN EPHRAEM DES SYRERS, Paschahymnen (De Azymis, De Crucifixione, 
De Resurrectione), Ed. Edmund BECK, Coll. CSCO 248 (Texte) / 249 (Traduction), Syr 108/109 
(Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, Louvain, 1964); 

HFid = DES HEILIGEN EPHRAEM DES SYRERS, Hymnen de Fide, Ed. Edmund BECK, Coll. 
CSCO 154/155, Syr 73/74 (Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, Louvain, 1955); 

HNis = DES HEILIGEN EPHRAEM DES SYRERS, Carmina Nisibena, W. (HNis 35-77), Ed. Ed- 
mund BECK, Coll. CSCO 240/241, Syr 102/103 (Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, Louvain, 1963); 

HVirg = DES HEILIGEN EPHRAEM DES SYRERS, Hymnen de Virginitate, Ed. Edmund BECK, 
Coll. CSCO 223/224, Syr 94/95 (Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, Louvain, 1962); 

Serm 1 = DES HEILIGEN EPHRAEM DES SYRERS, Sermones, I., Ed. Edmund BECK, Coll. 
CSCO 305/306, Syr 130/131 (Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, Louvain, 1970). 

+) Traduction française de Francesca Girardi. 
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rituel. En d’autres mots, le «symbolisme» d’Ephrem, illustré par de prestigieux 
savants (Brock, Bou Mansour), suscite un intérêt particulier aussi pour les 
procédés rhétoriques étroitement liés avec les formes théologiques de sa pen- 
sée. En effet, grâce à l'habileté avec laquelle il intervient sur ce double niveau, 
Éphrem est en mesure de trouver, dans le code de base de son monde concep- 
tuel (le récit biblique), la référence adéquate, l’allusion plus que la citation, ca- 
pable de démontrer l'argumentation qu'il vise à soutenir. 





Donc le fait qu'il soit un grand poète, comme tout le monde l'admet au- 
jourd’hui, ne signifie pas que sa lecture du texte biblique soit guidée par une 
inspiration libre, c'est-à-dire «arbitraire», même si plusieurs fois on a supposé 
que certaines leçons ou variations dépendent de motifs métriques’. Plutôt 
Éphrem est à même de saisir lucidement, avec grande capacité d’intuition et 
dans le respect «simple», «littéral» du texte, des aspects toujours surprenants 
d’un même morceau biblique. Voilà pourquoi un verset peut au fur et à mesure 
être interprété, avec une finesse d’esprit sans égal, selon le contexte didac- 
tique, liturgique, polémique avec.lequel il doit se confronter. Ces remarques 
paraissent peut-être banales et prévisibles, car les genres littéraires (madrasa, 
mémrà, commentaire) ont toujours recours à leurs propres méthodes. Quand 
on parle de «style», de surcroit, on risque de soulever des problématiques trop 
complexes, toutefois je ne m'intéresse pas maintenant aux différents genres 
véritablement dits, mais aux typologies d'herméneutique biblique, qui, dans 
les spécificités différentes des textes, pourraient étre supposées. Au niveau de 
forme extérieure on saisit immédiatement la diversité, dans la facon de citer, 
entre madrāšā et commentaire, et peut-être aussi en ce qui concerne les 
mémré, cependant de profondes différences de fond surgissent aussi, qui ne 
peuvent pas toujours ni exclusivement étre expliquées par la variation de genre 
littéraire. Tout cela apparait logique et évident, si il y a plusieurs auteurs, mais 
aussi de plus grand intérét si les nuances et les diversifications exégétiques 
permettent une discrimination de tendances au sein d'un corpus si varié et arti- 
culé comme celui d'Éphrem. Tous ceux qui se sont occupés de l’exégèse 








2) Cf. Sebastian P. BROCK, L'occhio luminoso. La visione spirituale di Sant'Efrem, 
Coli. "Pubblicazioni del Centro Aletti” (Lipa, Roma, 1999); Tanios Bou MANSOUR, La 
pensée symbolique de Saint Ephrem le Syrien, Coll. “Bibliothèque de l'Université Saint- 
Esprit” 16 (Université Saint-Esprit, Kaslik, 1988). 

3} Voir, par exemple, les opinions rapportées par Piet B. Dirksen, La Peshitta 
dell'Antico Testamento, Coll. «Studi Biblici» 103 (Paideia, Brescia, 1993), p. 100. Pour une 
évaluation du genre poétique éphrémien, voir maintenant François CASSINGENA-TRÉVEDY, 
“Les confessions poétiques d'Éphrem de Nisibe”, dans: Saint Ephrem. Un poète, pp. 173-225 
(ici, 173-194). 
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d'Éphrem de Nisibe ont sans aucun doute remarqué la créativité, du point de 
vue du symbolisme théologique et des images exégétiques, des strophes des 
madrasé, si on les compare avec les morceaux des commentaires correspon- 
dants ou ceux des mémré moins sûrement authentiques. 





Comme tout le monde le sait, cela pourrait concerner aussi le Commen- 
taire au Diatessaron‘, même si les doutes de Edmund Beck“ n'ont pas mar- 
qué, me semble-t-il, un tournant décisif et radical dans l'évaluation de 
Pauthenticité de cette œuvre et, naturellement, on continue de le consulter 
toutes les fois qu'on étudie la pensée exégétique d'Éphrem. Toutefois sur ce 
point, si l'on peut permettre une digression, me vient toujours à l'esprit la 
discordance avec laquelle les figures de Marthe et Marie sont représentées 
dans le Commentaire, d'un cóté, et dans les Hymnes sur la virginité 24 et 26 
de l'autre côté. Dans tous ces morceaux, il est vrai, on remarque une orien- 
tation exégétique commune, anti-Origéne, car on ne saisit aucune allusion à 
la theoria par rapport à Marie et à la praxis pour Marthe. Mais, si cette 
double association faite par l'Alexandrin a créé une trés longue tradition 
d'interprétation de la figure des deux sceurs, avec comme conséquence la 
prééminence de l'une (Marie) sur l'autre (Marthe), chez Éphrem, au con- 
traire, les bréves notes du Commentaire sur Marthe la présentent sans aucun 
doute comme étant supérieure à Marie dans l'amour, mais celles-ci ne sont 
méme pas comparables aux strophes trés denses consacrées à la sceur de Ma- 
rie dans l'Hymne sur la virginité 26'. Dans ces strophes Marthe resplendit 





4) SAINT ÉPHREM, Commentaire de l'Évangile Concordant. Texte Syriaque (Manuscrit 
Chester Beatty 709), Ed. Louis LELOIR, Coll. "Chester Beatty Monographs” 8 (Hodges Figgis 
& Co. LTD, Dublin, 1963). 

5) Cf. Edmund BECK, “Der syrische Diatessaronkommentar zu Jo 1,1-5”, dans Oriens 
Christianus 67 (1983) 1-31 et les interventions de Pierre YousiF, “Les formes littéraires du 
Commentaire du Diatessaron de Saint Ephrem de Nisibe", dans HAN J.W. DRUVERS — RENE LA- 
VENANT — CORRIE MOLENBERG — GERRIT J. REININK (Edd.), /V Symposium Syriacum 1984. Litera- 
ry Genres in Syriac Literature, Coll. “OCA” 229 (Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, Roma, 
1987), pp. 83-92, qui en revendique l'entier héritage éphrémien, et André DE HALLEUX, 
“L'adoration des Mages dans le Commentaire syriaque du Diatessaron”, dans Le Muséon 104 
(1991) 251-264, qui au contraire conclut par une évaluation cas par cas des sections du Com- 
mentaire, cf. aussi André DE HALLEUX, "L'annonciation à Marie dans le Commentaire sy- 
tiaque du Diatessaron", in Shafiq ABOUZAYD (Ed.), À Festschrift for Dr. Sebastian P. Brock, 
dans Aram 5 (1993) 131-145. Voir à présent l'étude de Christian LANGE, The Portrayal of 
Christ in the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron, Coll. CSCO 616, Subs 118 (In Aedibus 
Peeters, Lovanii, 2005). 

6) HVirg 24 e 26, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 223, Syr 94, pp. 84-88 et 94-99. 

7) HVirg 26,2-3, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 223, Syr 94, p. 94-95. Le texte syriaque du 
Commentaire (NILIS) sur Le 10,38-42, est toujours édité par Louis LELOIR, in SAINT 
ÉPHREM, Commentaire de l'Évangile Concordant. Texte Syriaque (Manuscrit Chester Beatty 
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pour le don de l'amour qu'on lui a octroyé, la parrhesia (galyät appe), qui 
lui donna le droit de hausser fortement le ton au banquet auquel participait 
Dieu méme. Célébrée comme étant supérieure à Sarah, qui servit les servi. 
teurs du Seigneur, Marthe nourrit le Seigneur que l'univers craint, alimenta 
le Dépót qui offre le pain de la vie aux hommes et transfigure le repas de la 
maison de Béthanie en l'eucharistie méme, contretype, pour ainsi dire, du 
fruit qui ferma la bouche d’Eve. 


L'amour ouvrit donc la bouche à Marthe. Cette figure, comme les autres 
que j'ai déjà citées, marque un saut de qualité entre l'élaboration des images 
avec lesquelles l'hymne chante les louanges de la sceur de Marie et la rédac- 
tion des gloses du Commentaire au Diatessaron (qui demeurent en substance 
dans une direction exégétique univoque). Sans tirer des conclusions hátives 
en s'appuyant sur des observations limitées seulement à quelques morceaux, 
sur des détails exégétiques plutót que sur l'ceuvre dans sa globalité, il me 
semble juste de déduire au moins que le méme auteur a une surprenante ca- 
pacité d'adapter des méthodes trés différentes (et, certainement, cela est pos- 
sible); et, avec maestria, il est en mesure de maitriser des styles répondant 
aux besoins de différents contextes de vie (la liturgie, l'école). Autrement 
dit, la question de l'authenticité de ces ceuvres s'insére dans les événements 
des églises d’Edesse et de Nisibe, dont Ephrem fut protagoniste. En effet, 
comme chaque genre était adressé à un public et à une situation spécifiques, 
on doit penser qu'ils furent adoptés lorsque la nécessité se présenta. La litur- 
gie précédant l'école, Éphrem fut certainement l'hymnographe d'une com- 
munauté vivante qui ensuite crée et développe une forme de présence plus 
riche au sein de la société, mais, bien que on ne puisse pas l’exclure radica- 
lement, son róle d'enseignant ne semble pas tout à fait résolu dans une école 
théologique-exégétique structurée, comme celles qui peu aprés naquirent 
dans les deux fameuses villes syriaques et qui, il faut le souligner, gardérent 
certainement la mémoire d'Éphrem*. 





709). Folios Additionnels, Coll. "Chester Beatty Monographs" 8 (Peeters, Leuven-Paris, 1990), p. 
124. Sur l'exégèse syriaque de cette note péricope, je me permets de renvoyer le lecteur à mon 
œuvre: “Tra le altre. Marta, Maria nei madrase di Efrem il Siro", dans R. Cacittt - G. G- 
MERLO - P. VISMARA (Edd.), H cristianesimo e le diversità. Studi per Attilio Agnoletto, Coll. 
"Studi di Storia del Cristianesimo e delle Chiese cristiane" 1 (Edizioni Biblioteca Francesca- 
na, Milano, 1999), pp. 101-126. - 

8) Sur Ja vie et l'œuvre d'Éphrem: Sebastian BROCK, “In search of Saint Ephrem”, dans 
Saint Ephrem. Un poète, pp. 11-25; J.P. AMAR, “Byzantine Ascetic Monachism and Greek 
Bias in the Vita Tradition of Ephrem the Syrian”, dans OCP 58 (1992) 123-156; Sidney H. 
GRIFFITH, “Faith adoring the Mystery": Reading the Bible with St. Ephraem the Syrian (Mar- 
quette University Press, Milwaukee, Wi, 1997); Sidney H. GRIFFITH, “Ephraem the exegete 
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Entrant dans le vif du sujet choisi, pour exemplifier ces problématiques, 
je présenterai en une sorte de lecture continue les textes sur Ez 37,1-14 du cor- 
pus d’Ephrem, a partir des principaux recueils de madra8é. Je comparerai ainsi 
les thèmes émergés avec ceux d’un mēmrā et d'un commentaire d'attribution 
douteuse, en faisant quelques allusions à d’autres auteurs, en vue de mettre en 
valeur la force de la pensée qui innerve les textes les plus sûrs d'Éphrem. 
Comme je l'ai déjà dit, un aspect intéressant de l’exégèse d’Ephrem, ce qui me 
permet de passer à sa lecture du trés célébre épisode du prophéte dans la vallée 
remplie d'os desséchés, est sa capacité d'adapter un certain morceau biblique à 
différents contextes polémiques. Cette opération suppose une interprétation du 
morceau biblique (et un texte”, mais je ne prendrai pas en considération les dé- 
tails philologiques), de maniére que l'allusion résulte le plus efficace possible 
pour étayer la thèse qui lui tient à cœur. Dans I’Hymne sur la foi 9°, par 
exemple, la polémique porte sur l'inaccessibilité du mystére divin, sur 
Vinutilité d'une inquisition sur le Fils menée sans amour, dont il blame les 
ariens, enfermés et se creusant la téte, de plus en plus éloignés plutót que 
proches de la vérité''. Dans ces traits de sa théologie, Ez 37 offre un sujet de 





(306-373). Biblical Commentary in the works of Ephraem the Syrian", dans Charles KAN- 
NENGIESSER, Handbook of Patristic Exegesis. The Bible in Ancient Christianity, II. (Brill, Lei- 
den-Boston, 2004), pp. 1395-1428. Sur Ephrem et les Ecoles de Nisibe et d'Édesse, cf, ré- 
cemment, Ute POSSEKEL, Evidence of Greek Philosophical Concepts in the Writings of 
Ephrem the Syrian, Coll. CSCO 580, Subs 102 (In Aedibus Peeters, Lovanii, 1999), pp. 19; 
24-25; 51; Edward G. MATHEWS, Jr., “Excursus on the Schools of Antioch and Nisibis”, dans 
Michael MAAS, Exegesis and Empire in the Early Byzantine Mediterranean. Junillus Africa- 
nus and the Instituta Regularia Divinae Legis, Coll. “Studien und Texte zu Antike und Chris- 
tentum" 17 (Mohr Siebeck, Tübingen, 2003), pp. 94-111 (ici, 101-105); Adam H. BECKER, 
Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom. The School of Nisibis and Christian Scholastic 
Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia, Coll. “Divinations: Rereading Late Ancient Religion”, 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 2006), pp. 10-11; 26-27; 41-43 (signification 
du terme "école" dans l'antiquité}; 57-76. 

9) Le texte de la Peshifta d'Éz 37,1-14 est édité dans Ezekiel, Ed. Martin J. MULDER, 
dans THE PESHITTA INSTITUTE, The Old Testament in Syriac according to the Peshifta version, 
11,3 (Brill, Leiden, 1985), pp. 82-83. 

10) HFid 9,6, Ed. BECK, Coll: CSCO 154, Syr 73, p. 44. Cf. Ute PosseKEL, Evidence of 
Greek Philosophical Concepts in the Writings of Ephrem the Syrian, Coll. CSCO 580, Subs 
102 (In Aedibus Peeters, Lovanii, 1999), p. 45. , 

11) Sur ces aspects et d'autres analogues de la théologie d'Éphrem, cf. André DE 
HALLEUX, “Mar Ephrem théologien”, dans ParOr 4 (1973) 35-54; Paul S. RUSSELL, St. Ephrem 
the Syrian and St. Gregory the Theologian confront Arians, Coll. “Méran 'Etho" 5 (SEERI, 
Kottayam, 1994); Kees DEN BIESEN, Simple and Bold. Ephrem’s Art of Symbolic Thought, 
Coll. "Gorgias Dissertations” 26 — “Early Christian Studies” 6 (Gorgias Press, Piscataway, 
2006), pp. 77-85. Une évaluation critique des recherches récentes offre encore Kees DEN 
BIESEN, “Ephrem the Theologian: Perceptions and Perspectives", dans Saint Ephrem. Un 
poète, pp. 155-172. 
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réflexion apparemment moins important mais certainement très significatif. En 
effet, présentant l'entretien du prophète avec le Seigneur comme modèle 
exemplaire d’investigation et de recherche, Éphrem peut souligner la nécessité 
d'une prudence gnoséologique qu'il ressent absente chez ses adversaires. À ta 
carence de respect pour l'invisible, il oppose l'attitude de celui qui croit que la 
résurrection des os entassés dans la vallée est sans aucun doute possible en 
Dieu. Toutefois l’interrogé possède, d'une certaine facon, une certitude qu'il 
n'ose pas manifester ouvertement au Seigneur méme: 


II demanda à Ézéchiel 

si les os resurgiraient; 

et, méme si le prophéte savait 
que les morts ressusciteraient, 

il n’osa pas dire ce qu'il savait". 


En effet le prophéte, selon le morceau biblique, en répondant «Tu le sais 
Seigneur des seigneurs (Éz 37,3)», a montré à tous quel modéle doit étre le 
plus sage et le plus correct sur les grandes questions de l'existence humaine, 
dont l'une trés importante est le mystère de l’Au-delà. Dans le cas en ques- 
tion, il s'agissait de discerner la disposition la plus authentique de la foi dans 
la quéte sur le mystére insondable du Fils. Plus en général, par une telle, 
prudente, attitude on crée un rapport particulier et fécond entre l'homme et 
Dieu, qui caractérise la vision théologique ainsi que celle anthropologique, 
implicite dans ces brefs vers d'Éphrem. La strophe de I’Hymne sur la Foi 9, 
en effet, congoit en substance la réponse du prophéte comme une offre au 
Seigneur de toute la connaissance, arrétant ainsi sur le seuil du mystère la 
condition étant au contraire celle propre de l'homme: 


Il recueillit toute la connaissance 

et l'offrit à l'Omniscient. 

Qui oserait rechercher 

la recherche qui est cachée à tous 

et bien connue de l’Un seulement! ”. 


2. LA RÉSURRECTION COMME TESTAMENT DE LA MORT 


Les citations éphrémiennes sur Éz 37,1-14 reviennent surtout dans la 
deuxième partie des Hymnes sur Nisibe, dans une série de madrasé ayant 


12) HFid 9,6,1-6, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 154, Syr 73, p. 44. 
13) HFid 9,6,7-11, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 154, Syr 73, p. 44. 
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comme thème principal la résurrection". L’Hymne sur Nisibe 37, par 
exemple, commence par le blame de fa Shéol de la part de la Mort, car elle 
s'est fait voler ses trésors". Une guérison de sa stérilité congénitale ne peut 
en aucun cas réjouir la Shéol, car, même au cas où elle réussirait à accou- 
cher, elle se viderait. La réflexion éphrémienne nait de la constatation que, 
de deux seins «contre nature», dérivent la joie pour la Vierge qui met au 
monde le Sauveur, mais seulement une tristesse affligeante pour la stérile 
Shéol, qui souffre à cause de la résurrection. Méme la Mort est obligée de 
vivre l'expérience de la séparation et de la douleur, qui elle la première a fait 
vivre aux gens de la famille auxquels sont trés chers les membres arrachés à 
la vie, comme c'est le cas de Lazare ou du fils de la veuve de Nain (Lc 7,12- 
14)”. La référence synthétique à Ez 37 a dans cet hymne la fonction de mon- 
trer la force de Celui qui a tout soumis à son contróle, et à l'ordre duquel 
toute articulation du corps que la Mort a défaite commence immédiatement à 
se relier. La Shéol gémit désolée en apprenant que tous les hommes resurgis- 
sent à la voix qui a ouvert les cercueils (Mt 27,52), les vidant de ceux qui y 
gisaient'*. La voix qui ordonne à tout l'univers est celle de Jésus, celui qui 
donne la vie”. Aucune autre clé ne peut ouvrir la porte de la Shéol sinon la 
clé méme du Créateur, qui la garde ouverte jusqu'à son arrivée? : 


Dans la plaine j'ai vu Ézéchiel 

donner vie aux morts. À l'ordre donné 

J'ai vu s'animer les os éparpillés. 

Bruit d'ossements au schéol, chaque os cherche son voisin, 
l'articulation sa compagne. Pas de question. 


14) HNis 37; 43; 49; 65; 73, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, pp. 15-18; 40-47; 64- 
68; 102-104; 122-124. Toujours utiles aussi l'édition et traduction soignées par Gustavus 
Bickell, dans S. EPHRAEMI SYRI, Carmina Nisibena additis prolegomenis et supplemento 
lexicorum syriacorum (Brockhaus, Lipsiae, 1866). Sauf dans les cas où il est indiqué 
différemment, je citerai la traduction francaise de Paul Féghali e Claude Navarre: SAINT 
ÉPHREM, Les Chants de Nisibe, Coll. “Antioche Chrétienne" 3 (Cariscript, Paris, 1989). 

15) HNis 37,1, Ed. BECK, Coll.: CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 15. 

16) HNis 37,4, cf. HNis 43,22, Ed. BECK, Coll.: CSCO 240, Syr 102, pp. 16 et 45. 

17) HNis 37,6-7, Ed. BECK, Coll.: CSCO 240, Syr 102, pp. 16-17. 

18) HNis 37,8, Ed. BECK, Coll.: CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 17. Sur Ez 37 et Mt 27,52, dans 
l'exégèse juive et chrétienne, cf. J. DANIÉLOU, Études d'exégése judéochrétienne (Les 
Testimonia), Colt. "Théolugi torique” 5 (Paris Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1966), pp. 111- 
121; pour les fresques de Düra Europos, cf., brièvement, Rachel HACHLILI, Ancient Jewish Art 
and Archaeology in the Diaspora (Brill, Leiden-Boston-Kôln, 1998), pp. 124-127; figures I- 
18; I-19; 1101-20; Edna GARTE, “The theme of resurrection in the Dura-Europos Synagogue 
Paintings", dans The Jewish Quarterly Review 64 (1973/1974) 1-15. 

19) HNis 37,5,7-8, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 16. 

20) HNis 37,9, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, pp. 17-18. 
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Nul n'interroge. Les os revivront-ils? 
Aucune demande, Jésus donne vie. 
Sa voix commande tout l'univers?! 


Aux puissantes images de Ez 37 revient encore la derniére partie de 
l'hymne. Rien ni personne ne peut relier les os desséchés et les membres 
épars et usés du corps aprés la mort, sinon la force qui les a créés". La scène 
que le prophéte eut en vision sert à Éphrem pour avouer sans aucune hésita- 
tion la foi en Dieu créateur, celui qui, seul, peut donner la vie et détruire. Il 
est le seul Dieu qui puisse renouveler et ressusciter, venir et remodeler les 
créatures car elles sont toutes fruit de son œuvre”. Erronément on attend le 
salut d'un Dieu «autre», comme l'«Étranger» invoqué par Marcion. En effet 
la résurrection est inconcevable sans la création. Les morts qui croyaient à 
l'existence de plusieurs dieux sont devenus prisonniers de la Shéol. Ces di- 
vinités-là ne se sont jamais affligées pour leur sort, auquel les soustrait la foi 
en un Dieu unique, reconnue par ses prophétes et ses apôtres”. L'image de 
la réunification des os épars, dans I’ Hymne sur Nisibe 43, suscite agitation et 
trouble chez la méme Shéol, décrite en train de fouiller dans son trésor, dé- 
pôt de tous les corps". Elle cherche un réconfort à ses craintes en consoli- 
dant portes et battantes, mais, bien qu'elle n'eüt jamais entendu parler d'os 
qui bougent, elle est obligée de pálir à la voix d'Éz. Les os, se reliant chacun 
à ses nerfs, cherchaient à se remettre à leur place" et faisaient effrayer la 
Mort aussi, qui, voyant les os se recomposer, s'enfuit se cacher, toute boule- 
versée, croyant sa fin trés proche". Dans la séquence de l’hymne, au bruit de 
ce qui se passait dans la vallée l'étourdissement de la Mort fut tel qu'elle fut 
poussée à faire son testament, appelant tout en tremblant la Shéol comme 
témoin de ses décisions: se sentant éphémére et pauvre, elle s'engageait à 
rendre les dépôts à Celui qui les lui avait remiss. 


Le morceau biblique de Éz 37, dans cet hymne aussi, est inséré par 
Éphrem dans un tissu travaillé d'idées didactiques, parénétiques, apologé- 
tiques, qui ne manquent des traits paradoxaux dans l'interprétation qu'il 





21) HNis 37,5, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 16. 

22) HNis 37,10,1-2, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 18. La strophe parle d'*os" 
(garmé) et, par cela, se référant clairement à Ez 37. 

23) HNis 37,10,3-8, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 18. 

24) HNis 37,11, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 18. 

25) HNis 43,5,1, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 41. 

26) HNis 43,5.2-6, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 41. 

27) HNis 43,6,1-2, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 41. 

28) HNis 43,6,3-6, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 42. 
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offre du morceau susmentionné. Shéol et Mort sont pour lui un mont de piété 
de la faillite, obligées à la fin de rendre ce qu'elles ne savent pas du tout faire 
fructifier comme, au contraire, il arrive partout en nature”. Le type biblique, 
dans ce cas l’impressionnant tableau scénique jaillissant de la voix régénéra- 
trice du prophète, élimine tout doute ou discussion sur la vérité de la résur- 
rection. Plusieurs, certainement, sont les morceaux bibliques étant utilisés 
comme témoignages en faveur d’un enseignement (dans le madrä$ä: Joseph, 
Élysée, David, Élie). Déjà la force des os des justes, en effet, faisait trembler 
la Shéol, réduite à leur rendre l'honneur dû, en pressentant la résurrection 
niée par les incroyants"". Si ensuite les os de Joseph offraient protection aux 
êtres vivants (Ex 13,19)", et les os de l’homme de Dieu tué gardaient ceux 
du vieux prophète assassin (l'épisode de 1 Rois 13,11-32), d'autant plus vau- 
dra le secours des reliques de ceux qui sont morts dans le Christ”, Pouvant 
compter sur leur silencieux pouvoir d'intercession?, en dérive l'opportunité 
d'accourir en larmes sur les tombeaux des martyrs". Je me rends compte 
d’être en train de faire une paraphrase plus qu'un commentaire de l'hymne, 
mais, sans aucun doute, quelque chose reste vivant, dans l'esprit de son au- 
teur, de l'image des os épars et desséchés d'Éz 37. Dans la strophe conclu- 
sive, en effet, il affirme avec ironie que, si la résurrection du corps de Noé 
est tellement difficile à cause de sa putréfaction, celle d’Enoch ne l'était pas 
moins, bien que celui-ci ne fût méme pas décomposé!” 





3. LA MORT COMME OUVRIÉRE DE LA VIE 


Dans la derniére stance de cet hymne, on réaffirme l'idée que les morts 
vivent pour Dieu, comme le montre aux incroyants le fait que Moise et Élie 
«apparurent»'*. Ephrem, avouant que ceux qui sont ensevelis seront de nou- 
veau vivants et que les autres restants s'envoleront à la rencontre du Sei- 
gneur (1Th 4,17), demanda d’être jugé digne de son arrivée”. Sa pensée sur 
la Mort et sur la Shéol nait de la comparaison avec l'expérience du sommeil, 


29) Cf. HNis 49,1, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 64, sur la justice de la terre et 
d’autres strophes du méme hymne sur les symboles de fa résurrection en nature. 

30) HNis 43,12, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 43. 

31) HNis 43,1, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 40. 

32) HNis 43,8, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 42. 

33) HNis 43,11, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 43. 

34) HNis 43,12,1 e 5-6, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 43. 

35) HNis 43,27, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, pp. 46-47. 

36) En syriaque: ethziw. 

37) HNis 43,27,5-6, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 47. 
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créé pour le repos, ainsi que la Shéol l'est pour la résurrection”. N'étant pas 
pire que la stérilité, la Shéol ne retient pas avec soi les défunts” et la résur- 
rection est certaine car, dans la réalité, il arrive des choses bien plus diffi- 
ciles. Si parfois, comme le témoigne le récit biblique, des femmes stériles 
ont accouché, comme il sera encore plus facile, pour la Shéol, de rendre les 
corps pris en garde". Rien n'est jamais mort pour Celui qui vivifie, excepté 
le fait qu'il est difficile de restituer de nouveau à la vie la mort, à cause du 
péché“. Cela dépend de la libre volonté de l’homme qui, de ses propres 
mains, s'óte tout espoir”. Mais si le matin réveille celui qui dort, de la même 
facon la voix (Éz 37,7 et Mt 27,52) fera resurgir les morts: cette «force qui 
dans la plaine avait donné vie aux os», dit-on dans l’ Hymne sur les Azymes 
13, se cachait dans le Christ, bien qu'il fût embaumé et déposé”, Donc la 
Shéol et le sommeil ne gardent personne pour soi, et le Juste n'a pas voulu 
forcer la libre volonté de l'homme qui, déjà au paradis, avait produit la mort 
du corps aussi“. Une brève allusion peut faire penser toujours à l'importance 
d'Éz 37 dans ces réflexions, car dans une strophe on affirme que, méme si 
nous avons l'áme, toutefois Dieu fait resurgir les corps". Tout revient à la 
terre, mais lors de la résurrection la poussiére de l'homme sera séparée du 
reste", car elle a été revêtue par Christ". Dans toutes ces images les allu- 
Sions au récit de la création sont liées à celles de la vision du prophéte, car, 
comme le protoplaste s'anime au souffle de l'esprit, de méme il arrive aux os 
de la vallée. 





38) HNis 43,15, cf. 43,23, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, pp. 44 et 46. 

39) HNis 49,4,1-3, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 65. 

40) HNis 49,4,4-6, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 65. Dans la femme stérile 
s'insère la «semence de vie», bien qu'elle n'accouche pas. Dans la Shéol, au contraire, rien de 
vivant n’y est inséré: le corps de l'homme y pénètre seulement après sa mort. 

41) HNis 43,13, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 43. 

42) HNis 43,16,6, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 44. 

43) Haz 13,31. Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 248, Syr 108, p. 22; cf. la traduction de François 
Cassingena-Trévedy, in ÉPHREM DE NISIBE, Hymnes pascales, Coll. “Sources Chrétiennes” 502 
(Cerf, Paris, 2006), p. 116. 

44) HNis 43,14, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, pp. 43-44. 

45) HNis 43,17,1-3, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 44. Ainsi en suivant 
Vintuition de Féghali (voir supra, n. 14), mais, plus précisément : “Ce qui ensuite, voilà, - est 
difficile pour sa justice, / Il le donne pour sa grâce; - bien qu'il soit facile, pour notre volonté, 
/de sauver l'esprit (rita), - également, ressuscitera le corps". Voir, d'autre part, ÉPHREM DE 
NisibE, Mémré sur Nicomédie 1X,41-44, Ed. Charles Renoux, Coll. PO 37 (Brepols, 
Tumhout, 1975), pp. 174-175: “Car si le tailleur a pu — réunir des parties séparées, / combien 
plus la Résurrection pourra-t-elle — réunir le corps et l'âme (napia)”. 

46) HNis 43,18. Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, pp. 44-45. 

47) HNis 43,20, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 45. 
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Dans l’Hymne sur Nisibe 49, la strophe dédiée à Ez 37 revient de nou- 
veau dans le contexte d’un plaidoyer serré en défense de la foi en la résurrec- 
tion. En parfait accord, pense-je, avec les connaissances scientifiques de son 
temps, Ephrem observe que sur le cadavre se produit une génération spontanée 
de vers, sans accouplement, presque une compénétration entre mort et vie: 


Si donc la mort engendre la vie, 

Celui qui fait tout vivre, par la mort fera vivre 

les cadavres qui naissent à l’intérieur du Schéol. 

Et si la mort palpite dans la vie, 

que ne se ravivront les os à la Voix du Vivificateur‘. 


Le rappel, immédiatement suivant, de la vision d'Éz doit constituer une 
preuve sans appel de la force du commandement divin «qui vivifie toute 
chose» et pour cela capable de remettre en marche des os désormais dépourvus 
de vie, épars et desséchés dans la vallée. La résurrection finale se produira au 
son soudain du cor du dernier jour, car dans ce son-là est implicite le com- 
mandement divin". Comme on va bientôt le voir, Ephrem sait tirer d'Éz 37 
encore des images extraordinaires qui, en respectant les données bibliques, 
supposent à la fois une anthropologie symbolique - le corps comme un temple, 
une maison que l'architecte a projetée et qui se reconstruit à son ordre aprés la 
destruction-, et une théologie biblique qui cueille l'action salvatrice de Dieu 
gráce simplement à sa présence dans la Shéol. Pour Éphrem il n'y a pas évi- 
demment de discontinuité temporelle (comme pour la voix) entre le type vété- 
rotestamentaire d'Éz 37 et le séjour du Christ parmi les morts. Sa descente 
parmi eux ouvre pour tous l'espoir de la résurrection, imposant à la mort qui a 
causé autant de ruine de s'adapter à étre l'ouvrier qui, selon le providentiel 
dessein originel du Créateur, doit rebátir ce qu'il a détruit: 


Que le prophète, qui (était) dans la vallée (dab-pga‘ta)”, t'apprenne de 
quelle manière 

les os en mouvement bougèrent à travers le commandement. 

La maison’! se construisit (d'elle-méme), car l'architecte le lui ordonna. 
Et la mort, puisque le Roi était là à l'intérieur du Shéol, 





48) HNis 49,8, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 66. 

49) HNis 49,16, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 67. 

50) Cela signifie “vallée”, "plaine", c'est le mot utilisé par Ez 37,1-2 dans la Peshifta. 

51) Le mot syriaque est bayta; en parallèle avec hayk/a ("temple"), dans le dernier vers 
de la strophe. Pour ce motif de la “maison”, mais appliqué au peuple d'Israël, en connexion à 
Ez 37, cf. Robert DU MESNIL DU BUISSON, Les peintures de la synagogue de Doura-Europos 
245-256 après J.-C., Coll. “Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici" 86 (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
Roma, 1939), pp. 94-101 (ici, 95). 
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devint, tout à coup, un maçon qui rapprochait les os; 
et elle se fatigua dans la construction de ce temple qu'elle avait fait écrou- 
ler! 


L'importance de ce modèle biblique pour les convictions de foi 
d’Ephrem émerge de nouveau enfin dans un autre hymne dans lequel on re- 
produit le dialogue de l’homme avec la mort. Réprimandée pour ne pas voir 
la multitude d'images que la nature offre de la résurrection”, la mort affirme 
être au, courant que les arbres nus se revétent de feuilles et de fleurs au prin- 
temps” , mais ne jamais avoir vu germer des os dans la Shéol”, Rapide est 
alors la réponse de l’homme rappelant comment Ezéchiel avait enseigné 
dans le champ que les morts ressuscitent. Rappelant en outre les cadavres 
d'éthiopiens et d’assyriens abandonnés à eux-mêmes, contrairement aux os 
de la vallée de la vision d’Ez 37, Ephrem souligne que la volonté est la force 
la plus puissante. Aucune nécessité ne guide la vie des hommes, mais le libre 
arbitre qui peut, comme il arriva à Adam, «faire vivre, mourir et ressusci- 
te". 


4. MEMRE ET COMMENTAIRES : ALLÉGORIES ET GLOSES EXPLICATIVES 


Dans l'un des mémré™ non authentiques, selon le méme avis de Beck, on 
trouve un intéressant développement, dirais-je, de cette facon de concevoir la 
volonté et la résurrection. Les orientations de fond sont différentes. Toutefois, 
dans ce morceau au ton exhortatif et ascétique, l'auteur compare les pensées 
dispersées de l'áme avec les os disséminés dans la plaine d' Éz 37, adressant au 
lecteur, ou à l'auditeur, l'invitation à les recueillir, c'est-à-dire à les éloigner 


52) HNis 49,9, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 66; la traduction est de l'auteur. 

53) HNis 65,9, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 103. 

54) HNis 65,12, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 103. 

55) HNis 65,10, Ed. Beck, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 103. 

56) HNis 65,11, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 103. 

57) HNis 73,5,4, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 123. 

58) Serm I, mêmra 6,321-350, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 305, Syr 130, pp. 87-88. Sur la 
non authenticité éphrémienne de ce texte, cf. Edmund BECK, Vorwort a Serm L Coll. CSCO 
306, Syr 131, pp. XVII-XVIIL Toujours trés utile le tableau de synthèse de Sebastian BROCK, 
“A brief guide to the main editions and translations of the works of Saint Ephrem, dans Saint 
Ephrem. Un poète”, pp. 281-307 (ici: 296-297). Voir aussi le conseil de Paul S. RUSSEL, 
“Avoiding the Lure of Edessa: A Plea of Caution in Dating the Works of Ephraem the Syrian”, 
dans F. Young - M. EDWARDS P. Parvis (Edd.), Studia Patristica, vol. XLI. Papers presented at 
the Fourteenth International Conference on Patristic Studies held in Oxford, 2003: Orientalia 
(Peeters, Leuven-Paris-Dudley, Ma, 2006), pp. 71-74. 
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des soucis du monde, afin qu’ils resurgissent en Dieu”. D'une manière ana- 
logue au prophète dans la vallée, il faut faire écouter les paroles de Dieu aux 
pensées mortes, afin qu’elles assument, pareillement à la peau qui recroissait 
et aux os qui réacquéraient solidité, cette cohésion durable typique des pensées 
solides et fixes en Dieu. Tout le morceau continue sur cette trace de type allé- 
gorique. L'esprit que le prophète doit invoquer pour réanimer pleinement ces 
dépouilles desséchées correspond au parfum de la vie, les enseignements de 
Dieu, à infuser dans les pensées ?. Ce qui peut-être encore relie cette interpré- 
tation spirituelle d'Éz 37 à celle des madrásé de Nisibe est le fait que, dans ce 
cas aussi, la résurrection est conçue en rapport étroit avec l’idée que le péché 
provoque la vraie mort des hommes. Pour l'auteur anonyme du mémrd seule- 
ment à titre exceptionnel il est possible de faire l’expérience de ramasser les os 
épars de l'áme et les réveiller. En éloignant toutes les pensées mondaines, on 
peut expérimenter dans sa propre personne «la résurrection que vit le pro- 
phète»‘!. Comme dans les Hymnes sur Nisibe® on explique que Dieu 
n’éprouve aucun plaisir face à la mort du pécheur, ainsi ce morceau se ter- 
mine-t-il avec la description de la joie au ciel pour sa conversion et la tristesse 
de Dieu si l'homme ne se prépare pas à l’embrasser®. 


Aprés avoir examiné la façon de procéder des hymnes, et avoir fait allu- 
sion à l'exégése proposée dans un mémrd non authentique du corpus 
d'Éphrem, si nous passons au Commentaire à Ézéchiel publié par Assemani 
parmi les commentaires prophétiques attribuables au Nisibéen™, on re- 





59) Cf. già Serm I, mémrd 6,321-324, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 305, Syr 130, p. 87: “Les 
pensées de l'âme sont dispersées- comme les os desséchés (Ez 37,4) ; / rassemble-les de la 
(dispersion) du monde, - et fais-les ressusciter en Dieu". 

60) Serm |, mémrà 6,329-336, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 305, Syr 130, p. 88. 

61) Serm 1, mémrà 6,344, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 305, Syr 130, p. 88. 

62) HNis 43,13, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 43. 

63) Serm Í, mémrd 6,345-352, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 305, Syr 130, p. 88. 

64) Explanatio in Ezechielem prophetam (Ez 37,1-14), Ed. Josephus Simonius ASSEMA- 
NUS, Sancti Patris nostri Ephraem Syri Opera Omnia quae exstant Graece, Syriace, Latine, in sex 
tomos distributa, Ul (Typographia pontificia vaticana apud Joannem Mariam Henricum Salvio- 
ni, Romae, 1740), pp. 165-202, ici 194-195; en réalité il s'agirait d'une section d'une longue 
série de notes à l'Ancien Testament tirées de la Catena patrum de Sévère d'Édesse (861), cf. 
Francis Crawford BURKITT, S. Ephrem's quotations from the Gospel, Coll. “Texts and Stu- 
dies" 7 (The University Press, Cambridge, 1901), p. 6. Sur ces textes, écrit Sebastian BROCK, 
“A brief guide to the main editions and translations of the works of Saint Ephrem”, dans Saint 
Ephrem. Un poète, p. 285: “It is uncertain what, if any, of this material genuinely belongs to 
Ephrem (much is definitely not by him)". Voir aussi les ultérieures explications de Dirk 
KRUISHEER, “Ephrem, Jacob of Edessa, and Severus. An analysis of MS. Vat. Syr. 103, ff. 1- 
72", dans: René LAVENANT (Ed.), Symposium Syriacum VII, Coll. “OCA” 256 (Pontificio Isti- 
tuto Orientale, Roma, 1998), pp. 599-605. 
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marque tout de suite de profondes différences du point de vue de la pensée 
exégétique, outre celles concernant la méthode et le style. On peut observer 
en passant que même la comparaison avec un auteur presque contemporain 
tel que Aphraate met en relief la particularité indéniable des hymnes de Ni- 
sibe par rapport aux rahwyātā du Sage Persan'?, même si quelques lignes de 
fond de l’eschatologie sont communes à tous les deux”. Aphraate cite Ez 37 
dans une série de testimonia sur la résurrection, en synthétisant l'épisode 
avec des citations et des paraphrases‘”. Seulement le détail de la double in- 
vocation du prophéte, pour faire surgir les os et pour infuser en eux l'esprit, 
assume pour lui une signification spécifique. Cette invocation renvoie à la 
perfection résidant en Jésus Messie qui, se servant d'une seule voix et d'une 
seule parole, fera ressusciter à la fin des temps le corps d'Adam**. Chez 
Éphrem aussi, méme si sans aucune connexion directe avec les images d'Éz 
37, on parle de l'Esprit du Créateur qui, au début, aperçoit et modèle la 
poussière d' Adam comme il se produira dans la résurrection finale”. De son 
côté en revanche, dans le Cantique qui accompagne I'homélie", Cyrillonas 
déclare avoir reçu l'esprit comme Ézéchiel et avoir interrogé dans la Shéol 
les prophétes, pour leur avouer que celui qu'ils avaient longtemps annoncé 


65) Sur ce genre, cf. I' Introduction di Marie-Joseph PIERRE, in APHRAATE LE SAGE PER- 
SAN, Les Exposés: I. Exposés LA, Coll. “Sources Chrétiennes" 349 (Cerf, Paris, 1988), pp. 65- 
70. 

66) Irrémédiable pour Ephrem est la “deuxième mort" (HNis 43,15-16, Ed. BECK, Coll. 
CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 44), qui se relie chez lui a la grande conviction, manifestée par 
Aphraate aussi - et sans aucun doute signe du profond enracinement judaïque de leur pensée ~, 
selon laquelle les justes vivent en Dieu méme s'ils sont morts et enterrés; les méchants, en 
revanche, tout en étant vivants sont en réalité monts: cf. HNis 43,27, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 
240, Syr 102, pp. 46-47 e APHRAATIS SAPIENTIS PERSAE Demonstrationes 8,17, Ed. loannes Pa- 
RISOT, Coll. "Patrologia Syriaca" I. (Firmin-Didot et Socii, Paris, 1894), col. 393. 

67) APHRAATIS SAPIENTIS PERSAE Demonstrationes 8,12, Ed. PARISOT, Coll. "Patrologia 
Syriaca" I., col. 384-385. 

68) APHRAATIS SAPIENTIS PERSAE Demonstrationes 8,13, Ed. PARISOT, Coll. "Patrologia 
Syriaca" I., col. 385. 

69) Dans HNis 43,19, Ed. BECK, Coll.: CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 45, l’action qui aperçoit et 
modèle l'homme se produit en réalité grace à la tar T1à (“esprit, pensée") du Créateur. Le mot 
ruhä, présent chez Gen 1,2 et chez Ez 37,1-14 passim, est de toute façon employé dans le 
même hymne pour indiquer ce qui sauvegarde la vie de l'homme à côté du corps (voir encore 
HNis 43,17,3, Ed. BECK, Coll. CSCO 240, Syr 102, p. 44). Sur le "souffle" qui opère la résur- 
rection en Ez 37 assimilé, déjà dans la tradition juive, au “souffle de rosée" de Dn 3,50, voir 
Martine DULAEY, "Les trois hébreux dans la fournaise (Dn 3) dans l'interprétation symbo- 
lique de l'église ancienne", dans Revue des sciences religieuses 71 (1997) 33-59 (ici, 47). 

70) CYRILLONAS, Le favement des pieds, Ed. Gustavus BICKELL, “Die Gedichte des Cy- 
riflonas nebst einigen anderen syrischen Ineditis", dans Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlän- 
dischen Gesellschaft 27 (1873), pp. 566-569. 
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s'humiliait jusqu'à devenir un serviteur et à laver les pieds des pécheurs”. 


Revenant au Commentaire à Ezéchiel pseudo-éphrémien de la Catena 
Severi, je ne m'attarde pas sur les détails philologiques ou exégétiques de 
l'interprétation proposée ici, ni sur Papprofondissement d'un des aspects mé- 
thodologiques particuliers pouvant mieux en révéler les tendances exégétiques. 
Comme il arrive souvent dans ce genre de commentaires, il se contente 
d'élaborer le commentaire aux versets jugés centraux pour l'interprétation du 
morceau ou à ceux présentant des cas particuliers ou difficiles". Je remarque 
toutefois que, en parcourant rapidement les gloses, l'explication d'empreinte 
historique a comme point de départ l’individuation d’une allégorie. La signifi- 
cation ultime de la révélation concédée au prophète est retrouvée dans le ré- 
confort que Dieu a voulu montrer à Israël. La vision de la résurrection des os 
desséchés et épars garantit aux exilés, désormais dépourvus de tout espoir, que 
Dieu prépare leur retour à Jérusalem et la reconstitution du peuple saint du 
Seigneur”. Dans la méme direction, suivie de la critique contemporaine”, 
procède l'interprétation de I8o‘dad de Merw (IX° siècle) 3 selon lequel le but 
de la vision était le même, c’est-à-dire encourager le peuple exilé avec la pro- 

, messe du retour”. Le raisonnement confirmant cette conviction est intéressant, 
car il renverse, pour ainsi dire, les paradoxes éphrémiens sur la certitude de la 















11-48, Ed. BICKELL, “Die Gedichte des Cyril- 
lonas nebst einigen anderen syrischen Inedi lans Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlán- 
dischen Gesellschaft 27 (1873), p. 567; cf. la tr. it. de Costantino VONA, / Carmi di Cirillona, 
Studio introduttivo - Traduzione - Commento, Coll. “Scrinium Patristicum Lateranense" 2 
{Desclée & C. Editori Pontifici, Roma - Parigi - Toumai - New York, 1963), pp. 65-67. 

72) Sur ta méthode du moine Sévère, cf. Dirk KRUISHEER, “Ephrem, Jacob of Edessa, 
and Severus. An analysis of MS. Vat. Syr. 103, ff. 1-72", dans René LAVENANT (Ed.), Sympo- 
sium Syriacum VII, Coll.: «OCA» 256 (Pontificio Istituto Orientale, Roma, 1998), p. 600. 

73) Explanatio in Ezechielem prophetam 37, Ed. ASSEMANUS, Sancti Patris nostri 
Ephraem Syri Opera Omnia quae exstant Graece, Syriace, Latine, in sex tomos distributa, M, p. 
195. 


71) CYRILLONAS, Le lavement des pie 











74) Evident, proportions gardées: voir, par exemple: Robert MARTIN-ACHARD, art. “Ré- 
surrection dans l'Ancien Testament et le Judaisme", dans Dictionnaire de la Bible - Supplé- 
ment 10 (Letouzey & Ané, Paris, 1985), col. 437-487, ici col. 445-447; Thomas RENZ, The 
rhetorical function of the Book of Ezekiel, Coll. «Supplements to Vetus Testamentum» 76 
(Brill, Leiden - Boston - Köln, 1999), pp. 199-209; Iain M. DuGUID, Ezekiel and the Leaders 
of Israel, Coll. «Supplements to Vetus Testamentum» 56 (Brill, Leiden-Kóln-New York, 
1994), pp. 104-105; Andrew MEIN, Ezekiel and the Ethics of Exile, Coll. "Oxford Theological 
Monographs" (University Press, Oxford, 2001), pp. 244-245. 

75) Commentaire d'Io'dad de Merv: V. Jérémie, Ezéchiel, Daniel, Ed. Cestas VAN DEN 
EYNDE, Coll. CSCO 328/329, Syr 146/147 (Secrétariat du CorpusSCO. Louvain, 1972). 

76) Commentaire d'Išo'dad de Merv: Ezéchiel 37,1s., Ed. VAN DEN EYNDE, Coll. CSCO 
328, Syr 146, p. 89. 
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résurrection centrés sur l'observation de la réalité naturelle". Pour ISo‘dad, en 
effet, si Dieu peut faire revivre les os de la plaine, il n'y a aucun doute qu’il 
sera encore plus facile de pourvoir au retour des exilés dans leur terre”, Pas- 
sant sur les différentes interprétations de versets ou de parties de versets, si les 
os étaient réels ou seulement le fruit d'une vision”, il faut souligner en re- 
vanche que [$o'dad signale un autre niveau de lecture de l'épisode, c'est-à-dire 
que le prophète, grace à l’œil de l'esprit, voulait en réalité donner «une idée de 
la manifestation de notre Seigneur et de la résurrection générale de tous les 
hommes»*°. 


En concluant ce bref examen de l'exégése syriaque d’Ez 37, je voudrais 
souligner encore une fois la place tout à fait particulière qu’Ephrem y oc- 
cupe, sans pour autant méconnaître la richesse de chacun des autres auteurs 
et textes, avec leurs propres caractéristiques et leurs buts spécifiques. 
Chaque fois on est conscient de faire seulement une tentative pour pénétrer 
dans la pensée la plus authentique d’Ephrem, dans l'effort d'entendre sa voix 
unique et trés originale, pas toujours facile à comprendre pleinement. En ce 
sens, fondamentale résulte l'évaluation surtout des madrāšē d'attribution 
moins incertaine, du moins selon le débat critique actuel, méme si la compa- 
raison dans sa plus grande étendue au sein de tout le corpus fournit toujours ` 
des informations précieuses. Je pense qu'il est clair, en outre, que réellement 
ce théologien-poète du IN" siècle représente un témoin exceptionnel de la 
tradition biblique dans son ensemble, de ses facons de renouveler sans arrét 
l'annonce de la perpétuelle action salvatrice de Dieu dans l'histoire des 
hommes. Ta enfin été frappé, méme si les notes sur les Commentaires ont 
été un peu improvisées, par le fait que l'exégése moderne de ce morceau bi- 
blique résulte finalement plus liée que ce que l'on peut imaginer à celle de la 
fin de l'antiquité et médiévale. Mais, ci c'est ainsi, la pensée d'Éphrem at- 
teste réellement quelque chose de trés proche du monde conceptuel biblique. 





77) Voir supra, aux notes 39 et 40, à propos de la stérilité. 

78) Commentaire d'lšo'dad de Merv: Ézéchiel 37,1s., Ed. VAN DEN EYNDE, Coll, CSCO 
328, Syr 146, pp. 89-90. 

79) Commentaire d'Io'dad de Merv: Ezéchiel 37,1s. e 12, Ed. VAN DEN EYNDE, Coll. 
CSCO 328, Syr 146, pp. 90-91. J'annote ici que Théodore bar Koni, dans une glose sur Ez 
37,1-14, estime que la “vie des morts” était en réalité l’objet d’une “révélation”, cf. THEODO- 
RUS BAR KONI, Liber Scholiorum, L, Ed. Addai SCHER; Tr. Robert HESPEL - René DRAGUET, 
Colt. CSCO 55/431, Syr 19/187 (L. Durbecq, Louvain, 1954 et In Aedibus Peeters, Lovanii, 
1981), pp. 316 et 267. : 

80) Commentaire d'Iÿo‘dad de Merv: Ézéchiel 37,1s., Ed. VAN DEN EYNDE, Coll. CSCO 
328, Syr 146, p. 90. 
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THE CHRONICLERS OF ZUQNIN AND THEIR TIMES (c.720-75) 


BY 
Philip J. Woop 


The Chronicle of Zugnin is preserved in a single manuscript, which also 
probably represents the autograph copy of a highly eccentric group of chron- 
iclers. The text, punctuated by illustrations of astronomical features, is an at- 
tempt to provide a continuation of an earlier tradition of ecclesiastical histo- 
ry, a tradition that had begun in Greek but that had been naturalised into the 
linguistic environment of Syriac-speaking Mesopotamia, the location of the 
authors’ Jacobite monastery. 


The Chronicle is divided into four major sections, of which the last, the 
record of the compilers’ own days, will be my focus here. The first three sec- 
tions recapitulate the main narrative of Christian ecclesiastical history: they 
are dominated by Syriac translations of the Greek ecclesiastical histories of 
Eusebius! and Socrates and continue with the second part of the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of John of Ephesus. In addition, the compiler has included addi- 
tional material to try to fill in the gaps between these chronicles: modem his- 
torians of the sixth century in particular should be grateful to him for his 
preservation of the history of pseudo-Joshua the stylite, an Edessa-focused 
account of the wars of Anastasius and Kavad in 502-6 that blends ecclesias- 
tical history with accounts of both political affairs and the marvelous and mi- 
raculous’. All of this material has been transposed into a series of dated 
lemmas, a structure that Witakowski has called ‘the developed chronicle’, 
which expands the sparse format of lemmatic chronicles such as the Chroni- 





1) H. KESSELING, ‘Die Syrische Eusebius Chronik’, Oriens Christianus (1927), 31-47 and 
225-39 and (1928), 33-53. Also see the important collection of M. DEBIE (ed), 
L historiographie syriaque (Paris, 2009). 

2) J. WATT, ‘Two Syriac writers from the reign of Anastasius: Philoxenus of Mabbug 
and Joshua the Stylite’, The Harp 20 (2006), 275-293; IDEM, ‘Greek Historiography and the 
“Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite", in G.J. REININK and A.C. KLUGKIST, After Bardaisan. 
Studies on Continuity and Change in Syriac Christianity in Honour of Professor Han J.W. 
Drijvers (Leuven, 1999), 317-327. 
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cle of Edessa by including material from richer narrative histories". 


The fourth part of the Chronicle has been seen as the product of the com- 
piler himself*. After the end of the material gathered from John of Ephesus, 
the text is unable to provide any real detail for the seventh century: a number 
of natural disasters, the revelation of Muhammad and the census of ‘Abd al- 
Malik in the 690s are the only material the chronicler has been able to pro- 
duce. Detail begins again in the 720s, when he informs the reader of Yazid Ils 
iconoclast reforms and the wars of the late Marwanids in the Jazira, the region 
in which his own monastery was situated. Alongside this narrative of the deeds 
of the caliphs, and of the prosecution of the jihad against the Khazars and the 
Romans, he also presents detailed accounts of church affairs, mirroring the 
kind of material found in Michael the Syrian, that describes the deeds of suc- 
cessive bishops of Amida and patriarchs of Antioch, as well as accounts of lo- 
cal natural disasters, of famine, plague and price fluctuations’. 


The author’s preconceptions of what ought to be included in a chronicle 
may, to some extent, have been formed by what he had read in John of 
Ephesus, that is, an account that combined ecclesiastical and secular affairs, 
even in an era when the ‘state’ was opposed to Miaphysite orthodoxy, and 
that saw natural disaster as a sign of God’s displeasure. But this interest in 
history as a guide to changing divine attitudes also reflects the heightened 
eschatological interest of all monotheist groups in the aftermath of the Islam- 
ic conquests, in particular, of the expectations that surrounded the Abbasid 
revolution’. 


The presence of a narrative of frontier warfare in the Chronicle and the 
interest in eschatology both indicate the author’s awareness of the concerns 





3) W. WiTAKOWSKI, The Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius of Tel-Mahre: A Study 
in the History of Historiography (Uppsala, 1987), esp. 124-36. 

4) A. HARRAK, ‘La victoire arabo-musulmane selon la Chroniqueur de Zugnin’, in M. 
DEBIE, L'historiographie syriaque (Paris, 2009), 89-105, at 90-1 identifies this author as Jos- 
hua ‘the stylite of Zugnin’. 

5) C. CAHEN, ‘Fiscalité, propriété, antagonismes sociaux en Haute-Mésopotamie au 
temps des premiers Abbasides d’après Denys de Tell-Mahré', Arabica 1 (1954), 136-54; A. 
HARRAK, ‘Ah! The Assyrian is the rod of my hand’: Syriac views of history after the advent 
of Islam’, in J. J. VAN GINKEL et al. (eds.), Redefining Christian Identity: Cultural Interaction 
in the Middle East since the Rise of Islam (Leuven, 2005), 45-65, C. ROBINSON, Empire and 
Elites after the Muslim Conquest: the Transformation of Northern Mesopotamia (Cambridge, 
2000). 

6) R. HOYLAND, Seeing Islam As Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian. 
Jewish and Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam (Princeton, 1999); A. PALMER et al., The 
Seventh Century in the West Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool, 1993). 
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of the Arab population of the Jazira in his own day. His information here is 
probably oral: he states explicitly that the part IV of the Chronicle was his 
own composition and cites no supporting material. So his treatment of the 
actions of the caliphs and their representatives reflects both the attitudes of 
local Jazira Arabs and the reception of these accounts by our Mesopotamian 
Christian author, which were then embedded and, by implication, interpreted 
in the broader context of Christian historiography. 


However, I suggest that the accumulation and interpretation of this Arab 
oral history did not take place in a single moment, but that it is the product of 
a series of moments of composition. A striking feature of the sequence of 
dated lemmas used in the Chronicle is that they overlap in the final section: 
after a given year has already been discussed new, supplementary material is 
added to it later in the text, before resuming a year-by-year narrative. Law- 
rence Conrad has suggested that part IV of the Chronicle was composed in 
three phases, but I would like to extend his analysis a step further and sug- 
gest that there were at least six phases of composition that can be identified 
by overlaps in dated lemmas and an interest in the same dramatis personae in 
the secular narrative’. Indeed, the fact that the Chronicle only exists as an 
autograph manuscript implies that each author added his new material after 
that of his predecessor, creating this overlapping pattern in the dated lem- 
mas. 


These phases are as follows: 

Phase A was composed in 731 and its secular narrative is dominated by 
the raids of Maslama, an Umayyad prince, against the Romans, led by Leo 
IIL, and against the Turks. Its author probably also compiled the earlier parts 
of the Chronicle of Zugnin, and he retains their interest in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, reflected in his account of Cosmas, bishop of Amida. 

Phase B runs from 718-748. Its secular narrative continues the interest 
in jihad that we saw in A, but also discusses the career of Marwan II before 
his accession as caliph and describes the civil wars between the different 
branches of the Umayyads and the opening phases of the Abbasid revolu- 
tion, 





7) L. CONRAD, “Syriac perspectives on the Bilad al-Sham during the Abbasid period’, in 
M. BAKHIT and R. SCHICK (eds.), Bilad al-Sham during the Abbasid Period, 2 vols. (Amman, 
1991), II, 24-6. 

8) Beginning at Chronicle of Zugnin, ed. J. CHABOT, Incert auctoris chronicon anony- 
mum pseudo-Dionysianum vulgo dictum (Paris, 1927-33), 160 and tr. A. HARRAK, The Chron- 
icle of Zugnin, Parts IHI and IV. A.D. 484-775 (Toronto, 1999), 170. 
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Phase C is a brief account that runs 742-751°: it gives a distinctive local 
reaction to the Abbasid revolution, when the chronicler is unable to set loca] 
events in a wider context and focuses on the attempts of Christian rebels to 
defend themselves in the lawless environment that persists until the installa- 
tion of an Abbasid governor. 

Phase D runs 749-763'°. This account records the victories of the Ro- 
mans during an era of Arab disunity: in this sense it is a continuation of B, 
which locates the focus of the narrative in frontier warfare and ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Phase E is a very brief continuation of D that runs 760-5". 

Phase F is a much more extensive reflection on the imposition of Ab- 
basid rule and their own efforts at frontier warfare". This author is more ex- 
ercised than his predecessors by the suffering inflicted by the caliphal war- 
machine and by the negative effects of Abbasid government: over-taxation, 
expropriation of goods and famine caused by war. Unlike the earlier phases, 
phase F also reports the suffering of the local Arab population under ‘Per- 
sian’ rule, as well as addressing the issue of Christian apostasy to Islam, 
which leads the author to embed the hagiography of a local martyr, Cyrus of 
Harran. This phase also has a much keener sense of eschatology, and identi- 
fies the Abbasid governor Musa as the anti-Christ, and his heavy taxation 
and the apostasy that accompanies it as an early stage of the apocalypse. It 
runs from roughly 762 to c.775, but the system of dated lemmas is increas- 
ingly irrelevant toward the end, as the text begins to transform into a Jeremi- 
ad lamentation for the suffering of the people. 


To identify six phases of composition does not necessarily mean that we 
need to envisage six authors: several phases may represent the same man 
updating the sole text of the Chronicle with new information. Even where 
phases do represent changes in author, for which C and F are good contend- 
ers because of their shift in focus, we should also remember that the material 
they included was still influenced by the text of their predecessors". Howev- 
er, given this incentive to continuity, the changes in the attitudes and aware- 
ness between phases of the Chronicle are all the more striking, especially in 
the realm of the changing reception of the secular narrative and the changing 


9) Zuqnin 180/195. 

10) Zuqnin 189/207. 

1D Zuqnin 201/222. 

12) Zuqnin 205/228. 

13) I am not convinced that the text allows further speculation on this issue of authorship. 
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representation of the Arabs. In particular, there seems to be a considerable 
change in the representation of and attitudes to the Arabs in the period be- 
tween 730 and 775, years that saw the end of the Umayyad caliphate, civil 
war, and the imposition of a new Abbasid administration. 


The Frontier War and the Arabs 


Phases A and B devote considerable attention to the activities of 
Maslama and Marwan as leaders of the jihad against Romans and Turks. 
Maslama, we are told in phase A, was able to wreak havoc in the Anatolian 
countryside. Though defied by the new emperor Leo III in 717, he was still 
able to defeat rash attacks by Leo’s subordinates and cause substantial dam- 
age in the borderlands". In a second scene, dated to 730, the chronicler gives 
us a second account of Maslama’s jihad, this time conducted against ‘the 
Turks’ north of the Caucasus. Here we are told that they concluded a treaty 
with Maslama, only to break it ‘since they did not know God or understand 
that they weré his creatures’. It is here, in Maslama’s war against the Turks 
that we first hear of the future caliph Marwan II, who destroys them after 
their broken treaty and establishes Arab rule over Armenia". 


The chronicler has included the two most notable events of Maslama’s 
career here, but his omissions are interesting, and possibly significant. The 
Byzantine chronicler Theophanes, in his account of the same events, draws 
attention to Leo’s double-crossing of Maslama, whereby his promises to act 
as Maslama's client to get his initial support and then retracts his promise 
once established as emperor in Constantinople'’. And the Arab Muslim 
sources give a major role to Maslama in fighting the Kharijites in Iraq in 
c.719-20, immediately before a protracted fall from grace at court during the 
reign of Yazid II. 


These omissions suggest that the chronicler was relatively sealed off 
from stories of the war that came from Byzantium itself: there is no interest 
here in Leo as the founder of the Iconoclast party within Byzantium, an issue 
which dominates Theophanes’ account of his reign. Instead, the story of the 


14) Zuqnin 157-60/150-2. 

15) THEOPHANES, Chronographia, tr. C. MANGO and R. Scott, The Chronicle of The- 
ophanes Confessor (Oxford, 1997), 407, ed. C. DE Boor (Leipzig, 1885), 563-4; Chronicle of 
Zuqnin, 169-70/159-60. 

16) THEOPHANES, 394-5/545. The Syriac chronicler seems overwhelmingly unaware of 
Byzantine Iconoclasm in Leo's reign, the issue that dominates Theophanes’ representation of 
the emperor. 
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Roman war is focused on his legitimate succession from the cowardly Tibe- 
rius Ill, who willingly gives up his throne, and in his supposed Syrian ori- 
gins. Even if the chronicler was actually mistaken about Leo's birth-place, 
the sense of Leo as a Suryaya may account for his repetition of accounts of 
the emperor's heroism, in a section that is generally politically neutral. 


The feature that connects all of these narratives of border warfare in 
phase A is really Maslama as leader of the jihad, and their origin may well 
be the Arab army of the Jazira, which was an important supply base for the 
war and which was a centre for Maslama's own patronage network. Howev- 
er, the chronicler did not included details such as the war against the Khari- 
jites or Yazid ibn al-Muhallab that did not pertain to the jihad per se, but that 
feature Maslama prominently in the Arabic historical tradition”. The criteria 
for inclusion here may be explained by Khalid Blankinship's characterisa- 
tion of the Umayyad caliphate as a ‘jihad state’, whose legitimacy stemmed 
from successful war and whose centres of government and patronage were 
drawn northwards in Mesopotamia away from earlier centres in Syria. The 
chronicler certainly has no sympathy with Arab success in jihad', and the 
emphasis in his account of the war is really the effects of a scorched earth 
policy upon the people living on the frontier, and the potential of fate to 
overwhelm the forces of both sides. But he does seem to present Arab suc- 
cess or failure in external war as the determining feature of secular politics, 
and of the stability of the regime as a whole. And in this regard, he may be 
following his own sources and the expectations of his own Arab informants, 
editing information gained from the Jazira Arabs accordingly, to fit a con- 
temporary interest in external war that had less time for politically necessary, 
but less prestigious, warfare in Iraq. 


Interestingly, phase A of the text has very little sense of the Arabs as 
Muslims. Where we do get a sense of religious difference, it is between the 
Arabs and the Turks. The latter are seen as pagans, unable to recognise God 
and abide by treaties, and, in this regard, a shared monotheism seems to 
cause the chronicler to emphasise the shared values of ‘Syrians’ and ‘Arabs’ 
in contrast to others north of the Caucasus. In his account of Maslama’s ji- 
had at least, Islam does not feature as a point of difference and sympathy 
with Byzantium is not explicit. Where criticisms of Arab tyranny or misbe- 


17) For these wars, see P. CRONE, Slaves on Horses: The Evolution of the Islamic Polity 
{Cambridge, 1980), 46-8. 

18) Kh. BLANKINSHIP, The End of the Jihad State: The Reign of Hisham ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik (New York, 1994), esp. 5-9 and 50-2. 
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haviour do occur it is in spite of the instructions of Muhammad, who is rep- 
resented as an improving force on the once-pagan Arabs: ‘Every law insti- 
tuted for them by Muhammad or any other God-fearing person is despised 
and dismissed if it is not instituted according to their pleasure. Any law that 
fulfils their wishes, even if instituted by nobody, they accept saying “This 
was proclaimed by Muhammad, God's messenger". Therefore, from the 
earliest phase of the Chronicle, the author is prepared to admit the improving 
effects of all forms of monotheism and the idea that some Arabs might act 
against their fellows. In an environment where legislation sought to empha- 
sise the legal differences between Syrians and Arabs, in terms of blood mon- 
ey and court testimony, the chronicler seems at times to emphasise their sol- 
idarity against the Turks or against tyrannical commands from Damascus, 
such as Yazid [Ps call for the execution of all blue-eyed men". 


Phase B's account is much longer, but its focus is less on the course of 
warfare per se than on its secondary effects, of plague, famine and the 
movement of refugees. For the author of B, natural disaster and war, coupled 
with the appearance of a *false prophet" serve as indicators of the apoca- 
lypse, and he employs an eschatological language that was absent from A: 
speaking of the effects of the plague he remarks ‘The Destroyer struck those 
in positions of power, renowned for greatness by their wealth". B continues 
the account of the war against the Romans in the 730s, but with occasional 
hints of sympathy towards the Romans”. But this account begins to dry up 
in the 740s, where the author’s attention becomes focused on fighting within 
the caliphate. Initially this consists of Kharijites in Iraq and local rebellions 
against Yazid III in 743, who, the chronicler notes, never managed to estab- 
lish his own governors, and the rebellion of the Abbasids against al-Walid II. 
Here he notes that rule ‘was not theirs by right and the Arabs, especially 
those in the Jazira, did not submit to them and were on their guard’. 


This account of civil war, the context for his lengthy excursus on the 
plague, is continued with an account of Marwan II’s succession. The chroni- 
cler tells us how Marwan seized power from Ibrahim, brother of Yazid III, 





19) Zuqnin 149-50/141-2. This lemma was probably composed as part of phase A and 
the process of compilation. 

20) Zuqnin, 163-4/155. 

21) Zuqnin 183-4/171. 

22) Zuqnin, 171-2/161-2. He reserves his greatest condemnation for Artabastos, a rebel 
against Leo's son Constantine V. These events are described in M. WHITTOw, The Making of 
Orthodox Byzantium (Oxford, 1999), chp. 6, esp. 145-8. 
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‘who trembled before him’, and how he seized Emesa in Syria in the course 
of gaining power. After this, Marwan secretly transferred the treasury from 
Damascus to the Jazira, an act that incurred the wrath of the people of the 
former capital. The following years saw the rebellion of the Kharijite 
Dahhak and the Abbasid invasion of Iraq, where they defeated Marwan at 
the river Zab and ultimately appointed a governor for the Jazira”. 


Thus, though he does make an attempt to preserve the interests of phase 
A in the frontier wars, the author of phase B is much more immediately con- 
cerned by Marwan's wars within the caliphate. In this sense, Iraq has ac- 
quired a new prominence in the military narrative, partly because the suc- 
cesses of the Abbasids had made warfare in the east seem much more signif- 
icant to an author in c.748/9 than it had to the author of phase A in c.731. 
Here, the author’s sympathies are clearly with Marwan, who terrifies the un- 
kingly Ibrahim and who is the object of rebellions even when faced by the 
Abbasids: the victory of the revolutionaries is to be laid at the door of those 
westerners who opposed Marwan, rather than any mistake of his. The brief 
references to Marwan’s exhumation and beheading of the tyrannical Yazid II 
and his confiscation of gold from the Jews of Emesa may show the Christian 
chronicler adding further details to a narrative drawn from local Arab in- 
formants”, In showing his distaste for Yazid and the Jews, the chronicler 
seems to support a positive image of Marwan that is shared with the Arabic 
historical tradition, but drawn from his own repertoire of positive and nega- 
tive characterization that derived from earlier Syriac histories ”. 


The Abbasids themselves are painted in uncompromisingly dark col- 
ours: they are ‘Persians’ rather than ‘Arabs’, and are condemned in terms of 
the destruction of the Israelite kingdoms as ‘Assyrians’ and ‘rods of anger’. 
The difference between them and the Jazira Arabs is marked not only by 
their black faces (i.e. their skin colour, which the author expects the reader to 
take for granted) but also black clothes: ‘they were called ‘musawada’ which 
means ukame (the black ones) [in Syriac]’*. Here too, the political-racial 
stereotype of the ‘Persians’ probably derives from local Arab informants, but 
it has been supplemented by a Syriac gloss to make it comprehensible to 
teaders and by an eschatological connection to the events of the Old Testa- 
ment. 





23) Zuqnin, 190-1/176-7. 
24) Zugnin, 189/175. 
25) Tabari, III, 38-42. 
26) Zuqnin, 193-4/179. 
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For both the early phases of the Chronicle the author’s information 
about events in the wider world has been transmitted through the Arab ar- 
mies of the Jazira, and he has retained their interest in the heroes of the jihad, 
in Marwan and Maslama, even if he has no sympathy for the jihad itself. 
What changes between phase A and phase B is a new awareness of events in 
the east, when a second wave of invaders appear in the Jazira and intensify 
the chronicler’s sympathy for Marwan”. Here at least, the chronicler’s inter- 
ests and sympathies align with those of an Arabic historical tradition sympa- 
thetic to the last Umayyad, reflecting the one decade in the eighth century 
when the Jazira stood at the centre of the affairs of the caliphate. 


John of Pheison and the Christian revolution 


Phase C was composed only two or three years later than phase B, but 
these seem to have been tumultuous times indeed for the region surrounding 
Zuqnin. The author of B had continued to reflect on larger political events, 
as the Abbasids defeated the forces of Marwan, but his successor writes with 
a much reduced awareness of broader political events, reducing his frame of 
reference to the activities of the Christian rebels in a nearby valley and their 
Arab and Armenian opponents in this period of instability between 749 and 
751. 


In a lemma for 749, the author observes how the Arabs of Syria put on 
white to oppose the Abbasids and rose in rebellion”, But there is no broader 
narrative of this war: instead he turns his attention to a smaller-scale rebel- 
lion by the Arabs of Maypherkat, where Qurra bin Thabit engages in an op- 
portunistic raid against the district of Qulab, Roman Sophanene in the for- 
mer province of Armenia IV. The Christian population of the neighbouring 
mountainous area of Pheison then rise up to protect themselves, under the 
leadership of one John of Pheison. He tells them *There is no king to avenge 
our blood against these people. If we ignore them, they will gather against us 
and remove the land from us along with all our possessions'. The villagers 
then accept him as their chief, swearing to obey him on the sacraments, and 


27) A. HARRAK, ‘Arabisms in Part IV of the Syriac Chronicle of Zugnin’, in R. LAVEN- 
ANT (ed.), Symposium Syriacum VM (Rome, 1998), 469-98, at 471 also notes how the chroni- 
cler uses the term ‘commander of the faithful" for the caliph Hisham, a term that is normally 
only used in the attributed speech of Muslims in the Syriac chronicles. This may imply the re- 
use of pro-Umayyad Arab informants, and possibly a sense that this term lacked Islamic cono- 
tations for this chronicler. 

28) Zuqnin, 195/181. 
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he organises them into bands with their own officers to guard the mountain 
29 
passes”. 


The next sections of this detailed narrative describe the three-way con- 
test between the governor, who resided at the fortress of Qulab; the renegade 
Arabs of Maypherkat and the Christians. One Sawada promises the Arabs of 
Maypherkat that he will execute John and fetter his companions, but he is 
ambushed by the men of Pheison while claiming to seek a peace treaty and 
many of his men are killed. Both sides then attempt to get the governor to 
come down from his castle, both fearing that he will help the other. He re- 
fuses and gathers ‘wicked people’ to himself as advisors and leads his forces 
to raid the villages of Elul and Pashpashat, kinsmen or allies of the village of 
Pheison. They send word to John, who arrives at the villages and demands to 
parley with the governor, but he refuses and John’s band falls upon them, 
killing them all. 


However, not all of the mountain region remains united behind John, 
and one Stephen bar Paul, another native of the mountain, goes against his 
oath to makes a treaty with the Arabs at the village of Hazra, promising to 
deliver John to them. Stephen plans an ambush for John in a house in this 
village, but he is warned at the last minute by a loyal informant and is able to 
surround the village and kill Stephen’s Arab allies. Stephen himself, the 
chronicler reports, ‘realised that the conspiracy of his father Satan had been 
exposed and fled to the city, never returning to the mountain because of his 


fear”, 


John continues to command loyalty from his followers, in spite of the 
rebellion of second Christian opponent, one Grigor the Urtaya’’. Meanwhile, 
outside the mountain, the land is troubled by a widespread Kharijite revolt, 
that strikes many cities and lowland monasteries, and a period of severe frost 
during the winter that the rebellion took place. These harsh conditions, the 
chronicler reports, drove Armenians and Urtaye from further north into the 
region around Zuqnin to forage for food. These migrations may have also 
contributed to the pestilence that the chronicler reports among the Syrians in 
the same year, when the whole population may have been rendered more 
susceptible to infection through malnutrition”. 





29) Zuqnin, 196/181. 

30) Zuqnin, 197-9/182-3. 

31) Zuqnin 183/199. 

32) Zuqnin, 205/188 for the migrations following the famine. For the spread of disease 
in conditions of malnutrition see L. LITTLE (ed.), Plague and the End of Antiquity: The Pan- 
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The following year the Abbasids, led by Abdallah, nephew of the ca- 
liph, restored order in the region and killed the leader of the Kharijites. He 
hears of ‘the evil committed by the Arabs of Maypherkat against the Syrians, 
and what the Syrians had done’ and summons John to his court to give him 
honours and make him chief over the region. However, Salih, the Abbasid 
governor of Armenia, took the opposite political stance and seized captives 
from all over the mountain and imprisoned them in Maypherkat, after being 
bribed by Arabs with a vendetta against John. It is only through his connec- 
tions with Abdallah that John is able to free Salih’s prisoners, and save him- 
self from execution by the new governor. Even so, it is apparent that John 
was not the only Christian leader to survive the period of conflict and 
achieve prominence: Stephen bar Paul is mentioned again in the context of a 
visit together with John to Harran, and the chronicler presents his death by 
plague as the fulfillment of God's judgement”. 


The chronicler’s hero in this section is clearly John- it is he who gives 
the Christians of the mountain unity at a time when other places are being 
ravaged in a time of lawlessness. We may infer, as well, that Zuqnin lay 
within John's sphere of influence, since it is not in the list of monasteries 
ravaged by the Kharijites. John's success, first as an opponent of the Arabs 
and secondly as a client of Abdailah, has led the chronicler is present him as 
the legitimate chief of the region, against Stephen's rival claim. Reading be- 
tween the lines of the account, John seems to have engaged in the same kind 
of ruthless behaviour as his opponents, and twice his double-crossing of op- 
ponents is excused by his foreknowledge of their deceit: in both cases, 
John's eventual victory may lead the chronicler to turn a blind eye to any 
malpractice. 


John's rebellion was occasioned by a period of widespread unrest, cou- 
pled with scarce resources in a time of famine. And his position as a local 
strongman led the composer of phase C to present him as the obvious leader 
of the Suryaye against their rivals. Thus the narrative also sees the wider in- 
terests of the earlier phases of the chronicle withering away, to be replaced 
by this immediate interest in the territory of the mountain. Yet the rebellion 
is always placed alongside a gloss of legitimate action within the caliphate: 
there is no sense of solidarity with Byzantines or Armenians in the same pe- 
riod, or of manipulating the difference between Umayyads and Abbasids. 





demic of 541-750, esp. the article by M. MORONY, ‘For whom does the writer write?: The first 
bubonic plague pandemic according to Syriac sources", 59-86. 
33) Zuqnin, 207/189. 
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John is said to rebel “because there is no king to avenge our blood’, present- 
ing the caliph as a necessary worldly authority who can provide law and or- 
der. When Abdallah comes, it is presented as a vindication of John’s actions, 
both against opportunistic rebels and against unjust governors such as Salih. 
The unnamed former governor of Quiab seems to fall into a similar category, 
as a man given to deceit and therefore deserving of his death at John’s hands. 
So there is no denial of the authority of the caliph and his representatives 
here: instead John, in the pattern of legendary social bandits such as Robin 
Hood, rebels in reaction to injustice and puts down his weapons when ‘the 
good king’ returns”. The chronicler, therefore, transmits a myth of John’s 
reign that blackens his opponents, while ultimately justifying his eventual 
compromise with Abdallah as the man who will restore stability. 


Abbasid government in the Jazira 


The person of John of Pheison and the local interest in his career are 
dropped abruptly after the restoration of government by the Abbasids. Phases 
D and E are short, perfunctory sections that continue the interest of A and B 
in the wars of the frontier, in natural disaster and in the dealings of bishops. 
Both were composed in the decade after the crisis of the mid-century, in 763 
and 765, and allowed their author to reflect on events with hind-sight and 
present his narrative according to the earlier norms of the text. Here the 
chronicler resumes the earlier interest in Constantine V, describing his re- 
cruitment of the Armenian Kushan, a native of the region of Zuqnin and 
former servant of Marwan, and his successful campaigns against the Arabs. 
This brief narrative fills in the ‘international events’ that had been lacking in 
phase C, describing how Kushan defeated the inexperienced Abbasid gover- 
nor Akki”. Following this, he relates how the Arabs of the Jazira rose in re- 
volt a second time in 752, on this occasion as supporters of the Abbasid 
leader Abdallah bin *Ali, but that he was killed by Abu Muslim, the original 
instigator of the Abbasid revolt in Khurasan. After this the Arabs saw a 
comet in the sky, and knew ‘that their defeat came from God. 


Here again, the author derives his information from local informants, 
except that by the 760s several of Marwan’s former followers had gone over 
to the Byzantines with Kushan and this has given information from both 
sides of the frontier, in a world where loyalties were fissile and temporary, 





34) E. HOBSBAWM, Bandits (London, 1969). 
35) Zuqnin, 208-9/190-1. 
36) Zuqnin 215/196-7. 
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and where Abbasid dominance had yet to be fully re-asserted. Within the 
Jazira itself however, the author suggests that local Arab resistance vanished 
after supporting a failed Abbasid candidate and losing the power that the re- 
gion had enjoyed under Marwan. 


It is only at the end of the 760s, in phase F, that the negative effects of 
Abbasid government seem to have bitten deep into the Suryaye of the Jazira. 
The chronicler had already observed the census of ‘Abd al-Malik with great 
disapproval in a lemma for 690, but there is little mention of taxation as a 
specific grievance until the 760s and the final phase of the Chronicle. This 
novel taxation, and the violent and shaming treatment of the population that 
accompanied it, are presented as part of the reign of terror of the ‘anti- 
Christ’, the Abbasid governor of Mosul, Musa bin Musab”. 


This reign of terror begins with the arrival of a multi-ethnic army to 
conduct a campaign in the Caucasus and against Byzantium. It comprises 
Sindis, Turks, Persians, men of Kufa and Arabs, who ‘committed many sins 
through their impiety and impurity... for they did not know God their crea- 
tor’. Like the earlier criticism of the Turkish opponents of Maslama, these 
foreigners are condemned for their paganism, but here they are servants of 
the caliph instead of unknown northerners, and there is no grudging respect 
for the leader of the jihad as there was for Maslama”. Notably, the author 
includes Kufans in a different category from other, local Arabs, and here we 
may discern both the hostility of his local informants and a degree of sympa- 
thy for the established Arabs of the Jazira. Thus, even though he laments the 
fact that the Suryaye had to pay a poll tax, he also notes that the Arabs ‘did 
not receive the jizya paid to them, so they bought land and became peasants’, 
and that this in turn destroyed trade within the villages and led to a shortage 
of land, creating a shortage of food”. While the author had resented the crea- 
tion of the poll tax in the first instance, the transfer of the tax from local Ar- 
abs to those residing in Mosul has destructive economic effects, which lead 
him to echo the criticism of the new regime by local Arabs, almost implying 


37) On the novelty of state imposition in the Jazira after a long period of absence see C. 
ROBINSON, Empire and Elites after the Muslim Conquest: the Transformation of Northern 
Mesopotamia (Cambridge, 2000), 50-62 and 169. H. KENNEDY, ‘Central government and 
provincial elites in the early Abbasid caliphate’, BSOAS 44 (1981), 26-38 stresses both the 
punitive tax gathering campaigns of the early governors of Mosul and their reliance on local 
notables. For Musa as anti-Christ see Zuqnin, 252-3/223. 

38) Zuqnin, 228-9/206-7. 

39) Zuqnin, 232/208-9. 
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a nostalgia for a former system, which had allowed considerable local pros- 
perity“. 

The author’s dislike of the new army also has an effect in terms of the 
religious characterisation of the conflict. The war-crimes of the army are as- 
cribed to their ignorance of God, and the chronicler does not hesitate to em- 
phasise the Muslim identity of the Persians and the Christianity of their op- 
ponents. This is seen most clearly in the battle cries of Allah al-akbar and 
Kyrie eleison that both sides use and in providential reading of the Persians” 
failure: ‘The cupbearers (of Sennacherib) derided the Romans saying “Who 
has escaped the hands of Abdallah bin Muhammad? Did you not hear how 
he caused Marwan and the family of Hisham to vanish? Where are now the 
king of Egypt, Africa, the Nubians and the Moors?"... But the deeds of the 
Persians were all in vain, because the help of the Romans was the Lord". 
Thus there is a novel awareness of the frontier war as a religious conflict: the 
relatively neutral accounts of A and B on the heroism of Leo and Maslama 
have been replaced by an image of the frontier war that stands as an external 
sign of God’s truth. The chronicler’s depiction of a war between Romans 
and Persians may have been fuelled by his reading of the Chronicle of Josh- 
ua the Stylite, where the Suryaye are bystanders to larger political events, but 
here the protagonists have also taken on a wider significance as metonyms 
for their religions, and the war provides a political-religious backdrop that 
gives significance to the sufferings of the Suryaye. 


Christianity is confirmed on the battlefield in this sequence, and con- 
firms the Chronicler’s hope and faith in spite of the suffering around him. 
But the frontier war is only one part of the eschatological imagination em- 
ployed in phase F. If God is seen to guarantee the victory of his followers, 
then the suffering of the local people is less a consequence of divine testing 
than direct punishment for misbehaviour. The chronicler observes that 
monks live in great luxury, accumulating property and riding around on 
horses ‘like the pagans (i.e. Muslims)'*". He also objects to the fact that lay- 
men were beginning to criticise the monks immediately after Musa includes 
monasteries in his census and proposes to tax the monks". It seems that this 
initiative met with support from within the Christian community ‘What is the 


40) For earlier prosperity see Zuqnin 242/215-6. 

41) Zuqnin, 232/208. 

42) His observation that the men of Mosul had ‘consumed almost all the produce of the 
Jazira’ is directed against Christian landowners as well as just Muslims: Zuqnin 254/224-5. 

43) Zuqnin. 261/230. 
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church’s suffering after all? We are in need because we have many children 
and pay the poll tax”. Some laymen are even accused of looting church 
property and using it to pay the taxes‘. 


Musa’s reign was associated with a number of innovations in taxation: 
the collection of taxes on merchandise for the grocers and textile merchants 
of Mosul; the raising of tithes for fishing and trading rights; tax farming and 
the branding or sealing of poor men who were subject to the jizya“. These 
initiatives were part of a general tightening of Abbasid centralised govern- 
ment, and they were bitterly resented by the chronicler who used them to 
create his image of Musa as the anti-Christ. But they also seem to have 
brought out tensions between monks and laity and between rich and poor 
within Christian society, and it is these that the chronicler highlights in his 
image of the double causation of the desperate plight of society: Musa’s 
coming is, in part, a response to the greed of rich laymen and monks, in con- 
trast to the sympathy for the poor that the chronicler recommends". 





It is this kind of divided social environment, when the patronage ties of 
the institutional church were correspondingly weaker and its resources under 
pressure, that prophetic movements of the kind denounced by the Chronicler 
are also explicable. He relates how an unnamed monk of Mar Mattai, a ma- 
jor Jacobite monastery in Iraq, toured the countryside and performed mira- 
cles, ‘that came from the Devil“. In spite of the chronicler's antipathy, this 
prophet seems to have acquired a wide popular following, and crowds of vil- 
lagers would beat up any monk or emissary of the bishop who tried to visit 
them”. This prophet fits into a pattern of indigenous asceticism that avoided 
the norms of the institutional church, by avoiding its control of sacraments, 
dispensing holy oil and challenging the authority of bishops”. In a situation 
where rifts between lay and ecclesiastical rulers threatened older ties of pat- 





44) Zuqnin 259/228. 

45) Zu 280/246. 

46) Zuqnin, 261/230. This scene is discussed in CAHEN, ‘Fiscalité’, esp. 148. 

47) See especially Zuqnin 242/216 and 261-2/230, which also criticize the litigious con- 
flicts of prosperous Christians in the villages. 

48) For earlier antipathy to Mar Mattai (as a beneficiary of eastward shift in patronage) 
see Zuqnin 259/229, where the abbot of the monastery accuses western Jacobites of being as- 
sociates of the Umayyads and concealing the treasure of Marwan. 

49) Zuqnin 282-8/248-51. 

50) Cf. the observations on extreme ascetics in fifth and sixth-century Syria by D. CA- 
NER, Wandering, Begging Monks: Spiritual Authority and the Promotion of Monasticism in 
Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 2002); and P. ESCOLAN, Monachisme et église: le monachisme sy- 
rien du IV au VIF siècle: un ministère charismatique (Paris, 1999). 
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ronage, or where monks were resented for their attempts to avoid the jizya’! 
the appeal of such a miracle-worker is readily comprehensible in a social and 
political environment that anticipated an imminent apocalypse in the wake of 
the Abbasid revolution? 


A notable feature of the divisions between rich and poor that the chroni- 
cler comments on is the prominence of Mosul, the base of Musa’s admin- 
istration. The men of Mosul are said to profit from the heavy taxation of the 
Jazira, ‘they devoured all their produce by forfeit and usury’ and owned 
slaves and vineyards ‘including almost all the land of the speech of Aram’, 
Later on, Musa is said to use men from Mosul to extract money from the 
poor, i.e. to act as tax farmers™, and the city’s prominence is further under- 
lined by the flight of peasants here in the aftermath of famine and loss of 
property, suggesting that it was identified as a centre of patronage and a 
place where work might be found”. Though the chronicler does not identify 
this trend himself, the emphasis on Mosul contrasts with the focus of the rest 
of part IV, which has tended to be more interested in the cities of Edessa, 
Amida and Maypherkat, or in the villages surrounding Zuqnin, that is, in 
former Roman Mesopotamia. Lying at the background to this shift in interest 
is, I suggest, the change in the caliphate’s economic and political centre of 
gravity, towards its new capital in Iraq. 


Interestingly this trend is not just limited to the Chronicle 's treatment of 
secular history, but applies equally to ecclesiastical history, where the mon- 
astery of Mar Mattai becomes increasingly prominent”. This shift might be 
explicable if we presume that the author of phase F had eastern origins, but 
this seems unlikely if we consider the resentment he feels towards the monk 
of Mar Mattai, who denounces the monks of Zuqnin to the tax collectors, 
‘for holding the gold of Hisham and Marwan’. A rivalry between east and 





51) Zuqnin, 262/230. 

52) This eschatological anticipation is a theme of the survey of seventh sources by 
HOYLAND, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It. 

53) Zuqnin, 261/230. 

54) Zuqnin, 253/224 and 289-304/253-64. 

55) Zuqnin 328/283. 

56) On the foundation of Baghdad and its aftermath see the collection of articles in Ara- 
bica 9 (1953) and the assessment of H. KENNEDY, The Early Abbasid Caliphate (Worcester, 
1981). 

57) On the Jacobite presence in Iraq see J. Fiev, ‘Syriaques occidentaux du Pays des 
Perses’, ParOr 17 (1992), 113-27; IDEM, ‘Tagrit’, l'Orient Syrien 8 (1969), 289-341. 

58) Zuqnin, 259/229. Also note the bad reception given to the patriarch by the men of 
Takrit and Mosul, to the chronicler's great disapproval: Zuqnin 249/221. The conflict between 
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west is already visible in the contested elections for the patriarchate in phas- 
es D and E”, but the author of F has abandoned the claims of neutrality 
made by his predecessors: for him, the new power of the greatest Jacobite 
monastery in the east was resented for its monopoly over links to the caliph, 
which it used to its own advantage in associating the western monasteries 
with the sponsorship of the Marwanids. Thus the much greater emphasis on 
religion and religious identity in this final phase of the Chronicle, coincides 
with greater social divisions between Jacobite Christians: between rich and 
poor, easterners and westemers, and monks and laymen. 


Apostasy and the end times 


The issue of conversion to Islam is also a novel feature of the final 
phase of the Chronicle, and it too is associated with a double causation, in 
which the wicked behaviour of a Christians brings misfortune upon them- 
selves. Amir Harrak has observed that the fragmentary end of the Chronicle 
is drawn from the account of Christian martyr, Cyrus of Harran. But, nota- 
bly, the cause of his martyrdom was his return to Christianity after earlier 
apostasy to Islam: though celebrated as a martyr, apostasy itself, and the 
transcending of social categories, was identified as the key source of dis- 
cord®, The account of Cyrus’ martyrdom was drawn from an independent 
hagiography, and we should not expect that there was any specific condem- 
nation of apostasy in an account intended to edify a saint. But the chronicler 
does include a more direct condemnation of an apostate priest who, resisting 
the entreaties and presents of his friends, goes to an Arab and recites an anti- 
creed to renounce his baptism, even adding insults against Christ and the 
Virgin that the Arab had not asked for. In a moving coda, he describes how 
the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, left the mouth of the apostate after he 
had abandoned his religion*'. Apostates such as these, the chronicler warns, 
can never be accepted as Muslims and continue to live in a liminal state in 
their own apostate communities, the ‘Aydouli®. 





traditional centres of power in the Jacobite monasteries of former Roman Mesopotamia, 
Qenneshre and Gubba Barraya, and emerging centres of Takrit, Mosul and Mar Mattai is an 
important theme in the careers of the patriarchs of the early eighth century such as Cyriacos. 
See the comments of M. Ozz, Cyriacus of Takrit and his Book on Divine Providence (Oxford, 
unpublished D.Phil, 2010), chp. 1. 

59) Zuqnin, 226/204 and 212-3/193-5. 

60) A. HARRAK, ‘Christianity in the eyes of Muslims of the Jazirah in the eighth centu- 
ry', ParOr 20 (1995), 337-56. 

61) Zuqnin 387-92/325-9. The account of Cyrus runs from 393/ 330 to the end. 

62) Zuqnin 392/329. 
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Importantly, the chronicler ascribes most of the blame in these situa- 
tions to Christians who seek to avoid taxation, and emphasises the blasphe- 
mies added by the apostate of his own accord. Instead of presenting local 
Muslims promoting conversion, or highlighting religious differences, the 
chronicler emphasises how ail religious communities, Christian, Muslim, 
Magian, Manichaean and Sabaean, suffered from fiscal oppression and natu- 
ral disaster, and how both Christian and Muslim notables suffered under 
Musa's regime. He observes that if Christians alone had suffered then he 
wouid have compared them to the martyrs of old, but instead all people suf- 
fered together. When Muslims are engaged as tax agents, he is careful to 
point out that ‘they did this not for Islam, but for their own greed". Where 
the chronicler had emphasised the wickedness of Christian notables at the 
beginning of this phase of composition, by the end, their common suffering 
with the poor and with Muslims serves to evoke a later phase of the apoca- 
lypse, where all former social distinctions were rendered meaningless as the 
anti-Christ carried out his reforms. 


This style of writing, deeply influenced by the images of the Book of 
Revelations, shares several features with the apocalypses composed in Syri- 
ac at the end of the seventh century, the pseudo-Methodius and the History 
of John of Phenek. Both accounts, written in West Syrian and East Syrian 
circles respectively, had anticipated the imminent end of the world against 
the context of Muslim civil war‘. For John, writing amidst the slave revolts 
of al-Mukhtar in Iraq, the end times seem to have been brought on by moral 
laxity among the faithful, while for pseudo-Methodius, it was anticipation of 
Roman victory against a weakened caliphate that prompted his expectation 
of the last emperor and the defeat of the anti-Christ®. The author of phase F 
shares with John his condemnation of the Christian community itself as the 





63) Zuqnin 316/273. He also shows sympathy for Musa's extortion from local Arabs, as 
well as from Suryaye, over matters of inheritance (376-7/ 318). 

64) Zugnin 341/293. 

65) P. BRUNS, ‘Von Adam und Eve bis Muhammad. Beobachtung zur syrischen 
Chronik des Johannen bar Penkaye’, Oriens Christianus 87 (2003), 47-69, G. REININK, 
*Pseudo-Methodius: a concept of history in response to the rise of Islam’, in Averil CAMERON 
and L. CONRAD, The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East. Volume 1: Problems in the Lit- 
erary Source Material (Princeton, 1992), 149-97, esp. 160-3; P. ALEXANDER, The Byzantine 
Apocalyptic Tradition (Berkeley, 1985), chp. 1. 

66) S. P. BROCK, ‘North Mesopotamia in the late seventh century. Book XV of John bar 
Penkayé’s RIS Melle, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 9 (1987), 51-75, at 65-6 [157-8]; 
À. PALMER et al., The Seventh Century in the West Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool, 1993), 237 
[13.1] (translation by BROCK). 
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source of corruption, and the heightened religious awareness of his narrative 
of the Byzantine wars may show a similar use of war as a means of under- 
standing God's attitude to mankind. In both cases, we see the author of phase 
F resurrecting earlier concerns that had circulated in the second fitna and de- 
ploying them in the aftermath of the third, an era with its own eschatological 
expectations. In doing so, he rejected the tone of the earlier parts of the 
Chronicle, blending history with apocalypse and hagiography to create his 
apocalyptic denouement. 


However, an important difference between the apocalyptic conclusion 
to the Chronicle and the pseudo-Methodius are their different expectations 
of Byzantium. The coverage of the Byzantines, even if occasionally sympa- 
thetic, never anticipates their victory and re-conquest of Syria and the Jazira. 
By contrast, even if Yazid II or the Arabs of Maypherkat are hated, Umay- 
yad rule, especially in the reign of Marwan IL, is seen as a source of security. 
The attitude to the rulers of the Jazira changes markedly with the Abbasids, 
but, even then, there is reluctance to tar all Muslims with the same brush, 
and the newly-arrived easterners are clearly differentiated from the local Ar- 
abs. The tales of the heroism of the army of the Jazira, and the nostalgia that 
exists for Marwan's reign (and even for an era when local Arabs received the 
jizya) may be explicable by the creolisation of Arabs into the Suryaya popu- 
lation. This process is highlighted by the actions of Musa, who tries to root 
out Arabs who have married Suryaya women and gone to live in their villag- 
est”. It is unclear whether these men were Muslims who became Christians, 
or whether they were members of Christian tribes such as the Banu Ta- 
ghlib®, but Musa’s actions, and the chronicler’s shocked response, suggests 
that they had become a feature of local society that was not perceived as 
strange or alien”. 


The Chronicle as a whole has its origins in a universalising Christian 
tradition, and the inheritance of this tradition was no doubt a source of pres- 


67) Zugnin 256/226; On Arab settlement in Iraq in general see F. Donner, Early Islamic 
Conquests (Princeton, 1981), chp. 5. 

68) See the comments of J. FiEv, ‘Tagrit’, L'Orient Syrien 8 (1963), 289-341, at 320, 
Also see J. FERRE, ‘Chrétiens de Syrie et de Mésopotamie aux deux premiers siècles d'Islam', 
Islamochrisiiana 14 (1988), 71-106 on the Banu Taghtib, as well as the article by M. Lecker, 
s.v. ‘Banu Taghlib' in EP. 

69) AI-Mas'udi (Golden Meadows, 1, 118) reports Khalid ibn al-Walid’s surprise that 
the men of Hira saw no difference between ‘Nabar’ and Arabs, in indication of how easy it 
might be for populations to ‘Aramaicise’, though the original author of this fictional discus- 
sion clearly saw the process in a negative light. See further discussion in M. MORONY, /raq 
after the Muslim Conquest (Princeton, 1984), 176-7. 
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tige for the chronicler and other Suryaye who were aware of it. And the re- 
ception of this tradition, which made Jacobite Christianity the inheritor of 
the orthodox religion described by Socrates or Eusebius may have helped to 
enforce boundaries against other Christian denominations. But the final con- 
tinuations of the Chronicle reveal a much more blinkered world, with 
boundaries that do not go far beyond Melitene in the west and Mosul in the 
east. Even within this world, the fate of the Suryaye, especially the Suryaye 
of the villages surrounding Zugnin, is the chief concern, and other Christian 
populations, such as Armenians and Urtians, are unwelcome competitors for 
resources even if they live nearby”. Given this distrust of outsiders who en- 
ter this isolated mountain region, it is striking that, by the 770s, Arabs settled 
among the Suryaye could be considered a natural part of the social land- 
scape. And it is through such men, we might imagine, that the stories of the 
heroism of Maslama and Marwan may have entered the early phases of the 
Chronicle, stories, brought by a process of settlement and inter-marriage, 
which had cut across the boundaries of religious and ethnic affiliation. 





70) E.g. Zuqnin 199/183 on Grigor the Urtian and 205/ 188 on unwanted Armenian and 
Urtian refugees. 
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NATIONAL AND SOCIAL IDENTITY CONSTRUCTION 
AMONG THE MODERN ASSYRIANS/SYRIANS 


BY 
Marta WOZNIAK 


INTRODUCTION 


a. Scope and structure 


The subject of interest in this article is the modern Assyrian/Syrian na- 
tional and social identity with special focus on the autoperception of the As- 
syrian/Syrian diaspora. The text consists of three main parts. The first one 
discusses the transformation in the status of the category of identity in mod- 
ern social science. In the second part the authoress presents the results of the 
ontine survey which was conducted in March/April 2008 among a group of 
300 Assyrians/Syrians. The quantitative research is supported by a qualita- 
tive one (in-depth interviews). The third part contains a critical analysis of 
the presented data and conclusions, which may be regarded as most im- 
portant. 


b. Modern Assyrians/Syrians: the People and the Name 


Modern Assyrians/Syrians are one of the most fascinating ethnic groups 
originating from the Middle East (the lands of today’s Syria, Iraq, Iran and 
Turkey). Many of them emigrated to Western Europe, the United States, 
Australia and countries of the former Soviet Union, and as a consequence a 
considerable diaspora lives in the aforementioned states. In recent years, this 
diaspora has been enlarged even more by Assyrian/Syrian refugees from 
Traq. 

There are no official statistics for the Assyrian/Syrian population — the 
numbers vary from 1 million to 4 millions. Modern Assyrians/Syrians are 


1) These lands will be called “Assyrian homeland" or “homeland” in the conduct of this 
paper. 
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spread all over the world and divided — they belong to several Christian de- 
nominations. Their traditional language is Aramaic (from the Semitic lin- 
guistic family), or rather modern dialects of Aramaic (the majority of which 
belong to the Eastern or Western type — the border lies between Syria and 
Iraq). 


The name “Assyrians” generates a great deal of confusion and contro- 
versy as “the basic identity of the names does not necessarily imply the iden- 
tity of the people(s) named by them"?. Until the 19" century the interested 
ones called themselves primarily “Suryoye” or “Suryaye””; the name “As- 
syrians” was popularized mainly by Western researchers. Nowadays schol- 
ars tend to use the term “Syrians” or “Arameans”’. The members of the Syri- 
an Orthodox Church call themselves predominantly “Syrians”, or “Syriacs”®, 
while the followers of the Chaldean Catholic Church prefer to be addressed 
as “Chaldeans”. All these names relate to the same ethnic group. 


The usage of the definite name by a single representative arises from his 
or her belonging to a concrete church, or has ideological motivation (the 
name “Assyrians” reflects the recognition of ancient Assyrian descent, while 
the terms “Syrians” or “Arameans” do not imply such connotations, but nei- 
ther do they exclude them). The choice of the compound name “Assyri- 
ans/Syrians” in this article was caused by the adoption of a sociological per- 
spective to overcome a division between two major groups defining them- 
selves as “Syrians” (Arameans) and “Assyrians”, as well as between the lat- 
ter and Western scholars. In the main part, where the results of the survey 





2) Wolfhart HEINRICHS, "The Modern Assyrians: Name and Nation", in Riccardo 
Court, Fabrizio PENNACCHIETTI, Mauro Tosco (Eds.), Semitica, Serta philological, Con- 
stantino Tsereteli dicata, Silvio Zamorani Editore, Torino, 1993, p. 103. 

3) This name is gaining more and more popularity. For example the organizers of the AN 
Symposium "Suryoye l-Suryoye” (October 3-5", 2008, Stockholm/Sweden) restrict that: 
“For the designation of our people only the term Suryoyo/e will be accepted”. 

4) See Jean-Maurice Frey, “*Assyriens’ ou *Araméens'?", L'Orient syrien, 10, Paris, 
1965, pp. 141-160. 

5) See John JOSEPH, The Modern Assyrians of the Middle East Encounters with Western 
Christian Missions, Archaeologists & Colonial Powers, Brill, Leiden, 2000. 

See also John MESSO, “Assyria and Syria: Synonyms?", Bahro Suryoyo, N” 1-3 (2001) 
accessible at http//www.buzzle.com/editorials/9-4-2005-76063.asp [last visited July 12, 
2008]. 

6) Since 2000, by approval of Syrian-Orthodox synod, the word "Suryoyo" is translated 
as “Syriac” instead of “Syrian”, as Suryoye do not want to be associated with “Arab (Syrians) 
from Syria". See John Messo, “The Identity of People Described in the Writings of Gabriele 
Yonan”, 2004, accessible at http://www.midyatcity.com/articles/gyonan messo. pdf [last visit- 
ed July 12, 2008]. 
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are discussed, only the term “Assyrians” is used as the title of the question- 
naire was “Assyrian Identity” and the greater part of the respondents called 
themselves “Assyrians”. 


L IDENTITY 


Identity is one of the most ambiguous umbrella-terms in modern sci- 
ence. It used to be a relatively fixed, stable and unproblematic concept. The 
people knew who they were, their place and role in society. In modernity, 
identity started to be more problematic, it became a dynamic concept, though 
still determined by societal forces. Increasing social mobility would have in- 
volved a possibility of changing the identity, though the choice was stil] de- 
limited by a number of factors. Identity shaping was firstly constrained by 
what society would allow at the time and secondly one's own self-identity 
was also mutually dependent on how others saw him/her and how he/she in- 
terpreted it. Identity, therefore, had ceased to be thought of as an innate con- 
struct, a fixed given, but was now thought of as a social construction’. 


For the use of this article the conception of Manuel Castells is adopted, 
hence by identity the authoress understands: *the process of construction of 
meaning on the basis of a cultural attribute, or related set of cultural attrib- 
utes, that is given priority over other sources of meaning”. As Naures Atto 
points out: “the internalization of these cultural attributes is (...) essential for 
the construction of a meaning and with that for the construction of an identi- 
ty". That means that identity is subjective and personal’, and is a process not 
a state. Anthony Giddens claims that: “the identity of an individual is never 
given as a result of continuity of his actions, but something which must be 
(...) created and sustained by the reflective operating individual”. 


It is acceptable to divide identity into individual (personal) and collec- 
tive (social). Collective and individual identities exist and impact on one an- 





7) See Avi SHANKAR, “Lost in music? Subjective personal introspection and popular 
music consumption”, Qualitative Market Research, An International Journal, Volume 3, ls- 
sue 1, 2000, pp. 27-37. 

8) Manuel CASTELLS, The Power of Identity, Blackwell Publishing, Malden-Oxford- 
Carlton, 2004, p. 6. 

9) Naures ATTO, Perception of identity among Suroye in European diaspora, Presenta- 
tion Symposium Syriacum, Sayyidat al-Bir 2004 (unpublished text in digital version). 

10) See Anthony GIDDENS, Modernity and Self-identity: Self and Society in the Late 
Modern Age, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1991. 
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other reciprocally''. Personal identity is an attempt to answer the question 
about “I” (besides the linguistic category, of course) and it consists of many 
features like self-knowledge, biological, physical and social features, charac- 
ter, social roles, values, etc. On the other hand, the social identity is a con- 
struction created by others and imposed on us during interaction. The social 
(collective, group) identity refers to various groups and links between them: 
national, ethnic, religious, work groups, etc. National identity is a subtype of 
social identity and could be understood as an individual’s sense of belonging 
to the nation or the distinguishing features of the national population. 


a. Changes in Assyrian/Syrian Identity — Presumptions 


The basic assumption of my research was that Assyrians/Syrians are 
still in the nation-building process as in political terms they do not have a na- 
tion yet. What exists is an imagined community, a ‘virtual Assyria’, As 
Naures Atto notices, non-Assyrians often impute that Assyrians/Syrians con- 
struct their identity, which is not “legitimate”. From the sociological point of 
view all the identities are constructed ones. Therefore, more important than 
asking "if", is asking “how”, “from what”, “by whom" and “for what pur- 
pose” the identities are constructed". Do the Assyrians/Syrians want to 
be(come) a nation? Based on which determining factors (ethnic, cultural, 
linguistic or ideological) will they build the nation (as they share enough 
binding elements and adequate identity markers to unite them)?" 


Traditional Assyrian/Syrian identity was based on the origins from a 
concrete village and church, on cultural and occasionally linguistic differ- 
ences. Nevertheless, the tragic events of World War I caused the murder of 
one third of the Assyrians/Syrians at the hands of the Turks and Kurds and 
mass emigration of those who survived. This period, especially the year 
1915, is known among the Assyrians/Syrians as Seyfo (Aramaic for 





11) George SHOPFLIN, “The construction of identity”, Österreichischer Wissenschaftstag, 
2001, accessible at http/www.nttuwien.ac.at/nthftemp/oefg/text/wiss_tag/Beitrag_Schopflin.pdf 
[last visited July 12, 2008]. 

12) John MEsso, “The Identity of People Described in the Writings of Gabriele Yonan", 
2004, accessible at http:/Awww.midyatcity.comVarticles/gyonan_messo.pdf [last visited July 
12, 2008). 

13) See Naures ATTO, Perception of identity among Suroye in European diaspora, 
Presentation Symposium Syriacum, Sayyidat al-Bir 2004 (unpublished text in digital version). 

14) John MESSO, “The Identity of People Described in the Writings of Gabriele Yonan”, 
2004, accessible at http/www.midyatcity.conVarticles/gyonan_messo.pdf [last visited July 
12, 2008]. 
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“Sword”, which means the “Assyrian/Syrian genocide”. It triggered the pe- 
riod of great division and weakening of traditional structures — from that 
time till now two groups of the Assyrians/Syrians have been exposed to dif- 
ferent influences. These Assyrians/Syrians who inhabit the homeland must 
often defend themselves from physical extermination but also culturally di- 
vest as Christians in predominantly Muslim surrounding (Arabic, Turkish, 
Kurdish, or Persian). 


On the other hand, Assyrians/Syrians living in the diaspora, especially 
in the wealthy countries of the West, are exposed to unification due to glob- 
alization processes, “melting” into sheltering societies. The threat is even 
bigger due to the fact that the basic differentiating element in the Middle 
East - the belonging to Eastern Churches — stops to play such a role in most- 
ly Christian (or post-Christian) countries of the West. 


The proceeding globalization needs redefinition of the term “identity”, 
Many modern humanists have given theoretical frames for it. Anthony Gid- 
dens stresses that local space has no more the value of exclusiveness and in 
the general consciousness new reference points as well as numerous possi- 
bilities of choice have been planted". According to him, former immobile or 
not very mobile groups found themselves in a totally new situation! which, 
on one side, enforces the redefinition of one's identity for better adaptation 
to a multicultural world, but on the other side, gives the opportunity of shap- 
ing this identity according to a wide spectrum of previously non-existing pat- 
terns, The birth of new identities appears to be the result or sometimes a 
side-effect of adaptation processes. 


b. Internet as a Tool of Shaping the Identity 


According to the authoress, Assyrians/Syrians, deprived of their own 
statehood, try to construct or reconstruct their national identity. Presently, 
they make broader use of mass media, especially the Internet. In the past ten 
years, a huge number of Assyrian/Syrian web-sites have appeared. Some of 
them seem to build the Assyrian and/or Syrian (Aramean) national con- 
sciousness". A good example of such a phenomenon is Nineveh On-line, 





15) Anthony GIDDENS, Consequences of Modernity, Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford, 1990, p. 19. 

16) Anthony GIDDENS, Consequences of Modernity, Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford, 1990, p. 103. 

17) A separate article should be written on the topic whether and when it is one and the 
same identity and when these are two separate identities. In this article the authoress focuses 
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founded in 1997. The creators of this portal address their potential visitors 
with the words below: 


Does Assyria exist? Is it a country, a nation, or an organisation? Well, 
what is a nation, exactly? What does it mean when some people call 
themselves Assyrians — a people? 


“Cyberland Assyria”. It sounds like a vision of the future, or possibly a 
video game. With the opportunities that global electronic networks put at 
our disposal, our experience of reality is changing. The “real” world now 
has a rival. Through virtual realities, such as “The Internet World”, we are 
forced to consider the question: what actually is a nation, a community, a 
union, etc? 

Well then, does Assyria exist? Yes, but not as a nation in the old sense, 
where we imagine a country with geographical borders — a specific region 
inhabited by people who call themselves Assyrians. Certainly, the ancient 
Assyrian Empire — “the land between the rivers” — Beth Nahrain or Mes- 
opotamia, can still be pointed out on a map. But for more than 2,500 years 
the region has been in the hands of other nations”. 


* The Basic Psychological Features of Cyberspace 


The processes of communication as well social interactions, which are 
crucial for identity shaping, operate in utterly different ways in the real 
world and the Internet. American psychologist, John Suler, points out that 
cyberspace has its own rules, and the phenomena which occur in it are de- 
scribed by: limited sensory experience, identity flexibility and anonymity, 
equalization of status, transcending spatial boundaries, time stretching and 
condensation, access to numerous relationships, permanent records, altered 
and dreams states”. 


The above mentioned features of the Internet have influenced the conduct 
of its users by changing the standard patterns of their behaviour — primarily in 
the virtual world, and then possibly, though not necessarily, in reality. 


The biggest Assyrian/Syrian portals integrate people from all over the 
world by disseminating information, especially about the persecutions of 





on building one, common Assyrian/Syrian identity, though deeper research into Syrian (Ara- 
maic) identity is needed. 

18) "The Virtual Assyria: Cyberland — Music, Nationalism & Internet", accessible at 
http://www.visarkiv.se/en/mmm/media/assyrien/index.htm [last visited July 12, 2008]. 

19) John SULER, “The Psychology of Cyberspace" (online hypertext book), accessible at 
http;//users.rider.edu/--suler/psycyber/basicfeat.html [last visited July 12, 2008]. 
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compatriots in the Middle East, or attempts to gain publicity on the interna- 
tional arena, but also about celebrations of the festivals, successes of Assyri- 
an football teams, conferences, seminars and even traditional cuisine. By do- 
ing this, they (re)create Assyrian/Syrian social and national identity. 


IL. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


An attempt to observe the Assyrian/Syrian “nation genesis” was the 
prime reason for an electronic survey to be designed and a link attached to it, 
along with the article explaining the purpose of the research, on a number of 
Assyrian/Syrian portals. It was completed by 300 Assyrians/Syrians in 
March/April 2008. The construction of the survey was preceded by conduct- 
ing several in-depth interviews with the Assyrians/Syrians in Sweden, Ger- 
many, Turkey and Brazil (the results of which will be discussed further in 
Section He). 


Constructing the survey, the authoress tried to include not only the high 
culture (in the understanding of the modernists, who focus their research on 
the political symbols, national ideologies, mass ceremonies, role of the 
elites, or ethnosymbolists, who investigate myths of origin, historical memo- 
ries, customs and religion), but the low culture and its aspects (cuisine, sport, 
newspapers, etc.) as well. The purpose of such an action was to understand 
the problems of the micro and mezzo level, that is also the manifestations of 
national feelings in daily life. The authoress supports a claim that a nation to 
survive must be “reproduced” in everyday life in an unnoticeable way. 


Michael Billig wrote a book on this process of reproduction of national- 
ism in the course of common activities. According to him, a process of 
“flagging” the nation could be achieved thanks to two kinds of practices ~ 
ceremonial, festive, typical for critical or sublime moments (Billig calls them 
“waved flag”), and the routine, banal, almost unnoticed (“unwaved flag”). 


a. The Characteristics of the Respondents 


Out of 300 respondents 64% were men and 36% women. The oldest re- 
spondent had 86 years, the youngest — 11 years. The average age was 36 years. 


85% respondents had higher education, 9% secondary education and 
6% primary education. The vast majority were professionals: 7% managers, 
6% engineers, 4% teachers, 4% doctors and dentists, 2% computer pro- 


20) Michael BILLIG, Banal Nationalism, Sage Publications, London, 1995, pp. 14, 39-41. 
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grammers/analysts, 2% lawyers, 1% soldiers, 2% were retired. 10% worked 
in business. Many still studied — 16% were high school or university stu- 
dents, 2% PhD students. Only 2% were unemployed”. 


22% were born in Iran, 20% in Iraq, 18% in the United States, 11% in 
Sweden, 7% in Syria, 7% in Turkey, 4% in Lebanon, 3% in the United 
Kingdom, 2% in Australia, the rest, 4%, were born in Canada, Georgia, 
France, Switzerland, Kuwait, Austria, Holland and Greece”. The great ma- 
jority emigrated from the homeland. 57% lived in the United States, 21% in 
Sweden, 7% in Australia, 4% in the United Kingdom, 2% in Canada, Hol- 
land and Germany respectively, the rest, 5%, in Switzerland, Belgium, Tur- 
key, Austria, France, Syria, Jordan and Iraq. 


Almost all of the parents of the respondents were born in the Middle 
East. 30% of mothers came from Iran, 27% from Iraq, 18% from Turkey, 
16% from Syria, 3% from the United States, 2% from Lebanon, 2% from 
Russia, the rest, 2%, from Georgia, Poland, the United Kingdom, Australia 
and Puerto Rico. 29% of fathers came from Iraq, the same number from Iran, 
23% from Turkey, 12% from Syria, 3% from Russia, 1% from Lebanon, the 
rest, 3%, from the United States, Georgia, Canada, Switzerland and Pales- 
tine. 


51% of respondents were single, 44% married, 4% divorced, 1% wid- 
owed. 23% of the spouses of respondents came from Iran, 21% from Iraq, 
19% from the United States, 12% from Syria, 6% from Turkey, 6% from 
Sweden, 4% from Lebanon, 1% from Australia, the rest, 8%, from France, 
Holland, Armenia, Germany, Philippines, Vietnam, Russia, Kuwait and the 
United Kingdom; 81% of them were of Assyrian/Syrian origin, and only 
19% of non-Assyrian origin”. 36% of respondents had children, and total 
fertility rate for an Assyrian family was 2.27, which is slightly more than the 
replacement fertility rate”. 





21) Such sex and education distribution was determined by the form of survey — elec- 
tronic and voluntary. 

22) Four respondents answered “Assyria” or “occupied Assyria” for the question: 
“country of origin" (meaning Iraq and southern-eastern Turkey). 

23) The result was higher than predicted. In the in-depth interviews, which preceded the 
construction of the survey, the respondents anticipated the percentage of mixed marriages as 
varying between 1%-5%. Probably such estimation is connected to promoted endogamy. 

24) This level is varying between 2.11-2.15. 
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b. The Results of the Survey 


In the main part of the survey the most important was to determine who, 
according to the Assyrians, is an Assyrian. For almost 87%, it is a person 
born in an Assyrian family. For 54% an individual, who shares Assyrian tra- 
ditions and customs, for 40% a Christian of one of Assyrian Churches, for 
39% one, who actively participates in cultural, religious and political life of 
Assyrian community. For 36%, speaking Aramaic is important; only 11% 
think that a “true” Assyrian should live in the ancient lands of Assyria. For 
5% it is anyone who feels like an Assyrian. 


28% of the respondents declared knowledge of ktubunoyo (Classical 
Syriac); 10% knew the basics, 24% had a weak, 27% moderate, 22% good 
and 16% very good command of it. The modern dialects of Aramaic were 
spoken by 80%: 2% knew the basics, 6% had weak, 20% moderate, 39% 
good and 39% very good knowledge of it. 81% of the total number of those 
who knew Aramaic learnt it from their parents, 2% from grandparents, 4% at 
school, the rest, 13%, in the church, thanks to friends, private studies and 
courses. 


Regarding the participation in modern Assyrian culture: 48% read As- 
syrian newspapers and magazines”, 58% watched Assyrian TV?5, 29% lis- 
tened to Assyrian radio stations”, 79% visited Assyrian web-sites”, 65% 
were able to mention books written by Assyrians”, 74% could mention fa- 
mous Assyrians”. 


Tradition was very important for 77%, for 20% only occasionally im- 
portant, and for 3% no importance at all. Among the proposed elements of 
Assyrian tradition, the respondents considered to be “the most important”: 
Assyrian myths and legends (44%), Assyrian cuisine (38%), Assyrian music 





25) Inter alia Zinda Magazine, Hujádá, Bahra, Funoyo, Nineveh, Journal of Assyrian 
Academic Studies, Qenneshrin, Stimme Des Turabdin, and church newspapers. 

26) Suroyo TV, Suryoyo Sat, Ishtar TV, Ashur TV, AssyriaSAT, Bet Nahrain TV. 

27) Qolo, Assyrische Stimme, Ankawa-Music Radio, Bahra Radio, Turlock. 

28) Inter alia www.aina.org, www.hujada.com, www.zindamagazine.com, www.auf.nu, 
www.assytia.se, www.assvrianvoice.net, www.zowaa.org, www.nuri.nu, www.kamishly.com, 
www.zahrira.net, — www.ankawa.com,  www.chaldean.org, ` www.chaldeannews.com, 
www.christiansofirag.com. 

29) Most read authors are: Rosie Malek-Yonan, Fuat Deniz, Frederick A. Aprim, Gabri- 
el Afram, Ninos Warda, Nuri Kino. 

30) Andre Agassi, Josef Fares, Nuri Kino, Juliana Jendo, Linda George, Rosie Malek- 
Yonan, Fuat Deniz, Sabri Atman, Mar Dinkha IV, Sargon Gabriel, Kennedy Bakircioglu, 
Tarik Aziz; mostly writers, sportsmen (footballers), singers, actors, bishops and ancient kings. 
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and dance (37%), Assyrian proverbs and folk sayings (37%), Assyrian folk 
dress (14%). 


94% knew their family history, 93% shared Assyrian tradition in the 
family. Tradition was understood by the majority as celebrating the feasts 
(especially Akitu — Assyrian New Year) and family gatherings (particularly 
weddings), religious practices (mainly fasts, like the three day Fast of Nine- 
veh), preserving the language, hospitability, staying with parents until mar- 
riage, music and dance, cuisine (with the stress on Lenten). 


98% were interested in the lives of other Assyrians, 92% in the home- 
land and in the diaspora, 7% only in the homeland, and 1% only in the dias- 
pora. The Assyrians tried to sustain social ties by attending weddings (96%), 
funerals (89%), birthdays (78%), church feasts (77%) and Assyrian New 
Year (63%). For 84% church and national feasts were important. 45% treat- 
ed them as a good occasion for meeting the family, 32% as a chance for self- 
identifying with the national group, 6% as a time of reflection, 1% as a day 
off school or work; 11% never thought about it. 


Concerning religious adherence, 40% belonged to the Assyrian Church 
of the East ("Nestorians"), 27% to the Syrian Orthodox Church (“Jaco- 
bites"), 12% to the Chaldean Catholic Church (“Chaldeans”), 7% to various 
Protestant churches, 7% were Christians of other denominations, 6% were 
atheists and 1% pantheists. 


58% were practising believers, 27% believed but did not practice, 7% 
did not identify with any religion but believed in supernatural powers, 7% 
did not believe or practiced. 1% did not believe, yet practiced. 32% attended 
achurch each Sunday or more frequently, 42% a few times a year, 13% only 
on special occasions, 5% only during feasts, and 5% never. Respondents 
principally attended church with the families (86%), 5% went with friends, 
only 9% went alone”. 


The question about Assyrian national symbols appeared to be ambigu- 
ous. 20% of respondents confessed to having no idea about it, or not being 
able to remember any symbols. The rest largely mentioned: the Assyrian 
flag, winged bull, Lamassu (a winged bull with a man’s head), a winged 





31) Such level of religiosity is relatively high, especially in comparison to the level of 
religious beliefs in the Western Europe. Nevertheless, it is lower than the anticipated one - the 
respondents of the in-depth interviews commonly expressed an opinion that: “all Assyrians 
are pood Christians". 
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disc, Shamash (Assyrian sun or star), the ancient kings (Hammurabi, Sargon, 
Ashurbanipal), Gilgamesh, Gate of Ishtar, Tree of Life, Assyrian cross, As- 
syrian eagle, Crescent of Sin, Hanging Gardens of Semiramis, Assyrian an- 
them. 


71% of respondents supported Assyrian organizations", 45% supported 
Assyrian sport clubs (the great majority supported a football team from 
Södertälje in Sweden — Assyriska FF”). 97% of respondents were happy to 
be Assyrians. 93% were sure that modern Assyrians are the descendants of 
the ancient ones. Also for 93% the preservation of Assyrian identity was 
very important. 


Despite such a clearly crystallized social identity and the satisfaction 
derived from it, Assyrians relatively quickly assimilate into the diaspora. 
The speed of assimilation depends to a great extent on the immigration poli- 
cy of a given country. 58% of Assyrians took part in non-Assyrian political 
life, 76% in non-Assyrian cultural life, but only 34% in non-Assyrian reli- 
gious life. These results are the proof that Assyrian Churches are still the 
bastions of the national identity. 


The greatest threat to the Assyrian identity according to the respondents 
was: abandoning the language (71%), political and social disturbance in the 
homeland (70%), emigration from the homeland (61%), assimilation into the 
diaspora (59%), abandoning the tradition (57%), losing ties with the Assyri- 
an community (55%), losing contact with the homeland (42%). 


In the light of the abovementioned results, it is not astonishing that the 
majority of respondents believed that Assyrian identity could be preserved 
by learning Aramaic (30%). 21% of respondents thought that such a goal 
could be achieved by teaching the history and preserving the customs. For 
14% education, building new schools and introducing modem teaching pro- 
grams were the priority. 13% wanted Assyrian autonomy (the majority men- 


32) The most often mentioned: Assyrian Democratic Organization, Assyrian Democrat- 
ic Movement (Zowaa), Assyrian Aid Society, Assyrian Foundation of America, Assyria 
Foundation, Assyrian Universal Alliance, Chaldean Assyrian Syrian Council of America, 
Chaldean American Chamber of Commerce, Assyrian American Ladies Association, Assyri- 
ans Without Borders, SEYFO Center, Assyrian Academic Society. 

33) On April 9, 2006, film by Nuri Kino (Assyrian journalist living in Sweden) “Assyt- 
iska: a National Team without a Nation” was awarded the “overall winner” in every category 
receiving the prestigious Golden Palm. Assyriska was the first immigrant team in Europe, 
which rose to the National Premiere League. 

See Nuri Kino winner of the Golden Palm award, accessible at 
http//Awww.assyria.se/news/nyheter.asp?ID7542& PageID=28 [last visited July 12, 2008]. 
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tioned the Nineveh Plan in Iraq as the best place for it). 10% craved a fully 
independent Assyrian state. The same number stressed a necessity of uniting 
and co-operating. 7% considered staying in touch with other Assyrians as 
crucial for preserving the identity. The same number spoke about the preser- 
vation and development of Assyrian culture. Slightly less, 6%, wished for 
safety and freedom in Assyrian homeland, as without it the stream of emi- 
grants cannot be stopped. 5% of respondents wanted the restriction of the 
role of Assyrian Churches and a strict division between religion and politics, 
however, 5% also supported the activities of their Churches and considered 
the role of religion as still too limited. 5% noted the need to inform the 
world, especially the host countries, about the problems of the Assyrians. 


c. In-depth Interviews 


The objective of in-depth interviews, conducted between August 2006 
and July 2007 in various locations in Brazil, Sweden, Turkey and Germany, 
was to analyse the Assyrian/Syrian narratives about their social and national 
identity construction. 


Of the thirteen respondents who completed the interview, two were wom- 
en and eleven were men; eleven were non-manual workers, two were manual 
workers, two were priests, eleven were laic people. Two interviews were con- 
ducted in Brazil, two in Turkey, two in Germany, the rest in Sweden. 


All the interviewees were conscious that the traditional Assyrian/Syrian 
identity is threatened and noticed the conflict between various groups of As- 
syrians/Syrians (for two interviewees from Turkey the biggest problem, 
though, was not losing/recreating the identity but solely their survival in the 
Middle East). Depending on the name chosen by the respondents for them- 
selves (Assyrian, Syrian, Chaldean, Suryoye) they tended to malign compat- 
riots who preferred other self-denominations. The majority thought that only 
unification under the name, which they believed to be “right”, is the solution. 


Three interviewees underlined that Assyrian national identity has its 
roots in Seyfo (1915), but it has been constructed (they used exactly this 
term) since the 1960s. Five respondents (ali from Europe and all belonging 
to Assyrian/Syrian elite) mentioned the leading role of intelligentsia in this 
Process, as the older generation is often unconscious of the tradition and cus- 
toms, not speaking about far-reaching plans to build the nation. This group 
recognized the fact, that the re(construction) of forgotten customs and tradi- 
tions is at least ambiguous, nevertheless, they were certain of their ancient 
origin and ready to work to convince others about it. 
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The two manual workers who were not able to answer the questions 
about identity, were still deeply devoted Church members, and together with 
two priests, one teacher and one student formed a “Church supporting 
group” (six other interviewees were evidently anticlerical, even if not neces- 
sarily unbelievers). All seven respondents from Sweden noticed the illusory 
character of Assyrian/Syrian integration in this country (although the Assyri- 
an/Syrian minority in Sweden is a prosperous and successful one) and threat 
of ghettoization (which is a danger, though, it is also a chance for identity 
survival). They stressed Swedish “coldness” and “disinterest” in the immi- 
grant societies. On the other hand, they knew that in Scandinavia they had 
been given the possibilities of development which they had never had be- 
fore. 


The situation in Brazil is totally different — due to a warm welcome and 
policy of a true “meiting pot” Assyrians/Syrians are intermarrying and losing 
their identity quickly. These are only examples of different policies in two 
host countries (France, Germany and other states have policies of their own). 
As one informant put it: despite the attitudes in sheltering countries, the fact 
of Assyrians/Syrians being non-Europeans and Christians matters; the first 
factor hinders the assimilation, the second facilitates it. Other respondents 
stressed that assimilation is not an aim but integration is. 


Two interviewees trusted Assyrian political parties as platforms for rep- 
resentation and dialogue. The rest were indifferent if not sceptical about the 
Assyrian/Syrian political scene. One respondent talked about an autonomy in 
Iraq as a place where Assyrian/Syrian leaders of different background will 
be forced to work together with respect to democratic principles. Another 
one mentioned the habit of giving Assyrian/Syrian children names of ancient 
kings and queens in order to mark the ancestry of their ethnic origin. Eight 
respondents perceived their people as the ones who gave a lot to the world 
and still have much to offer (Assyrians/Syrians could be a bridge between 
the East and the West — if only the Westerners would ask them). 


As for the vision of the Assyrian/Syrian future in the world, respondents. 
were almost equally divided between being pessimistic and optimistic. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The issue of re(building) the social and national identity is extremely im- 
portant for most of the Assyrians/Syrians. They declared a deep attachment to 
Assyrian/Syrian culture and tradition, first of all to Aramaic language, whose 
modern dialects are still spoken by the vast majority. On the other hand, the 
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Assyrians/Syrians living in the diaspora were rather sceptical about the possi- 
bility of preserving a distinct identity in the long run. They stressed the fact of 
not having the problems associated with the assimilation. The cultures of host 
countries, especially of the United States or Australia, are very attractive for 
Assyrian immigrants. One respondent, living in the United States, summed it 
up: “it is a choice between being a member of a non-existent nation and being 
acitizen of the most powerful state in the world”. 


The generation gap is an additional problem. The elderly follow the tra- 
dition by the inaction, while the youth, who have the choice, are quickly 
westernized (with few exceptions). The elder generation's affection for the 
Church is symptomatic (and has an influence on sustaining the rest of the 
confessional identity), in contrast to the younger generation’s disappoint- 
ment of clergymen and yearning for separation between religion and politics 
(which in turn serves to shape the national identity). The openness of the As- 
syrian/Syrian youth in the diaspora is also a reason of a growing numbers of 
marriages with non-Assyrians. 


It is impossible not to notice that Assyrian/Syrian society is strongly di- 
vided and still paralyzed by frequent conflicts and arguments — especially 
over the name. The confessional divisions overlap with cultural and linguis- 
tic ones, which hinder the search for identity markers and weaken the Assyr- 
ian/Syrian voice on the international forum. It is easy to hear the allegations 
of fuelling separatism from the side of concrete bishops or priests, who are 
told to care only for their own positions and Churches. The lack of a charis- 
matic and recognizable leader is also a problem for the laic organizations. 
On the subject of the political program, the vision of building autonomy in 
northern Iraq is advocated. However, considering present socio-economical 
situation, it seems to be unrealistic for the time being. 





The feeling of being endangered also by non-material factors has inten- 
sified among Assyrians/Syrians. There is nothing strange that in the face of 
mounting complexity, the unknown, the different, they tend to take refuge in 
what they have — the collective identity — which seems to be able to resolve 
individual fears. Besides, every collective wants to protect its own existence 
over time and, therefore, engages in cultural reproduction using a variety of 
instruments to secure its future”. One of these instruments could be an ide- 





34) Georgie SHOPFLIN, The construction of identity, Österreichischer Wissenschafistag, 
2001, accessible at 
hetp//www.nt.tuwien.ac.at/nthf/temp/oefg/text/wiss_tag/Beitrag Schopflin.pdf [last visited 
July 12, 2008). 
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ology. Peter BetBasoo, co-founder and director of the Assyrian International 
News Agency, claims that there is no better strategy of survival for the As- 
syrians than implementing the nationalistic ideology”. 


This is the reason behind the importance of nationalism reproduction 
during the festive celebrations, like the Assyrian New Year, in the eyes of 
national-orientated Assyrians (waved flag). Still, in the final account, follow- 
ing the Assyrian nutrition traditions, listening to Assyrian music or support- 
ing Assyrian football team seem to be equally, or even more important (un- 
waved flag). These banal, everyday activities, if backed with “Assyrian spir- 
it” (a term used by one of the respondents) can integrate young Assyri- 
ans/Syrians more effectively than any imposed actions. 


The future of the Assyrians/Syrians does not depend only on themselves, 
but also on the complex configuration of power and interest in the broader 
global system. In the multicultural reality the Assyrians/Syrians try to con- 
struct their identity deriving from their long history, Christian religion, Arama- 
ic language and distinct customs. Globalization is a chance for creating a vir- 
tual, symbolic homeland and finding each other despite geographical bounda- 
ries. Yet, it is also a threat, as it does not serve any nationalisms nor national 
cultures — it substitutes them with a universal culture. 


For centuries, the Assyrians/Syrians have resisted assimilation. From 
the 19" century until now, they have been trying to build their national iden- 
tity. Nonetheless, the temptation of emigration or staying in the diaspora is, 
paradoxally, the biggest challenge for Assyrian/Syrian incomplete national 
identity along with the perspective of physical extermination in the home- 
land. Modern Assyrians/Syrians stand at the crossroads, their fate as a nation 
will be determined in the coming decades. 





35) Peter BETBASOO, Assyrian Nationalism: a Mechanism for Survival, accessible at 
http://www.aina.org/aoV/peter/survival.htm [last visited July 12, 2008]. 
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Elena NARINSKAYA, Ephrem, a ‘Jewish’ sage. A Comparison of the Exegetical 
Writings of St. Ephrem the Syrian and Jewish Traditions, Brepols, Turn- 
hout, Belgium, 2010, in Studia Traditionis Theologiae. Exploration in 
Early and Medieval Theology, 7; 357 pages. (ISBN 978-2-503-53432-9). 


Ce fut un plaisir pour moi de lire le livre d'Elena Narinskaya sur Ephrem 
comme un sage « juif ». Normalement, certains auteurs essaient de justifier Ephrem, 
d’autres pointent sur |’ antijudaisme de l’un ou l'autre Père de l’Église sans se mettre 
dans le contexte oriental. Quant à Elena Narinskaya elle a voulu tenir les deux posi- 
tions et montrer à quel point Ephrem s'est inspiré de la littérature juive, ou plutôt fut 
au même diapason que les commentateurs juifs à différents niveaux. 


Cela est clair de par la division de « Ephrem, a Jewish sage » en deux parties. 
La première est une enquête bibliographique avec un premier chapitre autour 
d "Éphrem et de l'antijudaisme. J'allais dire qu'il y a là avec le chapitre suivant 
(Éphrem et le judaisme) comme un status questionis. L'auteur cite les nombreux au- 
teurs (Marrin, Beck, Kazan, Murray...) qui sont partis. par exemple des Hymnes pas- 
cales d'Éphrem pour condamner ce grand auteur qui est de son siécle, ob chaque 
communauté cherchait à s'affirmer. Bien sür qu'il y a des éléments antijuifs. Mais 
d'ores et déjà, Élena Narinskaya parle de la dette d'Éphrem par rapport au monde 
juif, ayant hérité la tradition exégétique des écoles rabbiniques. Il s'agirait alors de 
distinguer entre Éphrem comme personne et comme théologien. Là i] est enraciné 
dans la tradition judaique. Mais Ephrem est aussi la voix de l'Église et il doit dé- 
fendre son enseignement, non seulement par rapport aux Juifs, mais aussi par rap- 
port à d'autres courants présents au sein de l'Église ou en dehors. 





C'est que l'environnement où vit Ephrem est plutôt Juif. A Nisibe, les premiers 
évêques sont d'origine juive. L'Osrhoéne est un royaume juif. Et nous n'oublions 
pas surtout le terroir du Talmud de Babylone. C'est l'occasion pour l'auteur de citer , 
des auteurs qui sont vraiment anti-éphremiens. Burkitt: “he is prolix, he repeats 
himself..." (p. 57). Segal : “little profundity or originality and thought...” (p. 58). 
De l'autre cóté Murray parle du “the greatest poet of the patristic age and perhaps, 
the only theologian — poet to rank beside Dante" (p. 58-59). Quant à Brock "he de- 
fines Ephrem's theological vision as profound and powerful" (p. 59). 





Après avoir placé Ephrem comme théologien, ses rapports avec l'exégése et la 
théologie juives pour parler de “l’humanité de Dieu, de la déification des humains, 
du rapport à la christologie", l'auteur va donner dans la seconde partie des exemples 
concrets où Ephrem adopte les méthodes des rabbins, leurs idées et concepts; il le 
compare à Théodoret de Cyr dans les mémes approches des textes de la Bible. 


Élena Narinskaya cite les sources juives qu'elle connait parfaitement et en ana- 
lyse les textes : les Targums, les midrashim, les rouleaux de Qumran, le livre des 
Jubilés. En face, c'est la Peshitta et la LXX. Dans un premier pas, elle prend des 
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textes précis, un verset, et le lit avec Ephrem et les autres sources en partant du texte 
massorétique. Je donne un exemple Ex 2, 25 où le texte hébreu laisse te sens en sus- 
pens. « Et Dieu regarda les fils d’Israël et il les connut ». La Septante change la 
forme active en la forme passive : « Il fut connu d'eux » cyvoo6n. Et ce fut le retour 
aux Targums et aux midrashim avec leurs développements dans la ligne de 
l'hébreu : « À tel point que l'un ne reconnait pas son compagnon » (p. 144). Après 
un élargissement du vocabulaire et des thémes connexes, nous aboutissons au texte 
d'Éphrem dans son Commentaire de l'Exode : « Dieu vit les fils d'Israël qui étaient 
asservis... Et Dieu connut (2, 25) leur peine (Ex 3, 71 et quel reméde il pourrait leur 
offrir » (p. 174). Cela est si proche de Exode Rabah 1, 35. D'autres textes précis (Ex 
1, 5) furent étudiés avec une analyse pertinente; soit dit en passant, une faute de 
frappe dans le texte hébreu. A la page 137 mg: doit être yYr comme cela se lit à la 
page suivante. 


Au-delà des textes précis, il y a les thémes: les sages-femmes, Amalek, la 
páque, l'autel en terre. Ephrem est lu en comparaison de Théodoret de Cyr avec à 
Varriére-plan l’exégèse rabbinique. Un chapitre complet est consacré aux figures bi- 
bliques : Miriam, sœur de Moïse, la relation Dieu-Israël, Moïse-Jéthro. Au-delà du 
monde juif, la typologie éphremienne aboutit au Christ: Des Péres, à Moise, au 
Christ, « de l'arbre du jardin, au bâton de Moïse », pour arriver à l'exégèse chré- 
tienne. It en est de méme pour l'eau... Le dernier chapitre se présente comme un 
sommet ` Israël « est celui qui voit Dieu » avec le personnage de Moïse et le voile 
qu'il se mettait sur son visage. 

Le livre se termine par quatre appendices, une bibliographie vaste englobant le 
monde juif, la patrologie, les rapports entre juifs et chrétiens et quelquefois musul- 
mans. Et tout cela dans une belle présentation. 

Qu'y a-t-il de nouveau dans ce livre dont l'objectif fut la mise au point de notre 
regard sur Éphrem? En fait, il présente un état de la question remarquable, nous 
montre un autre visage d'Éphrem contraire à celui que présentait la plupart des au- 
teurs qu'on pourrait appeler anti-Éphremiens. Ici nous nous retrouvons avec André 
de Halleux qui présentait, à l'Université Saint-Esprit de Kaslik, Ephrem comme 
théologien, lors d'un congrés tenu pour le 16* centenaire de la mort d'Éphrem 
(+373). Avec Elena Narinskaya, nous plongeons dans les racines de la pensée de ce 
grand auteur qui sut partir de l’Ancien Testament pour aboutir au Nouveau, qui fut 
dans la ligne paulinienne pour passer du « peuple » Les au singulier, pour arriver 
aux « peuples » Laws; et les premiers peuples à rejoindre le Christ, dans la pensée 
syriaque, furent les Araméens. 
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Sr Eliane POIROT, Le glorieux prophète Elie dans la Liturgie byzantine, coll. «Spiri- 
tualité orientale» n.82 (Bégrolles-en-Mauge, Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 2004), 
250 pages. (ISBN : 2-85589-382-8) 


Sr Eliane POIROT, Pour chanter le Saint prophète Élisée dans la tradition byzantine, 
coll. «Spiritualité orientale» n.84 (Bégrolles-en-Mauge, Abbaye de Bellefon- 
taine, 2005), 170 pages. (ISBN : 2-85589-384-4) 


DEE 


Ces deux livres se placent dans la méme lignée qu'une série d'œuvres écrites 
par le même auteur, parues dans la même collection au cours de la décennie qui les 
précèdent. Nous en retenons les deux belles œuvres comportant le même thème (les 
prophètes Élie et Élisée), mais dans la pensée des Pères, mais aussi : Les prophètes 
Elie et Élisée dans la littérature chrétienne ancienne (Monastica 01), coédité avec 
Brepols en 1977. 


Nul ne peut nier l'importance qu'ont eue les figures de ces deux prophètes 
dans la mystique monastique, d'Orient ou d'Occident. Ici, l'auteur s’attèle à nous 
livrer la présence de ces deux figures dans la liturgie byzantine, et le résultat est non 
seulement brillant, mais significatif et inspirateur. En effet, les deux livres suivent le 
méme plan. Aprés une introduction analytique sur « le culte des prophètes en ques- 
tion dans la liturgie byzantine, l'auteur nous livre les textes liturgiques qui confir- 
ment la grande présence de ces deux figures dans la tradition de l'orient chrétien, et 
nous donnent une idée sur l'importance qu'ils ont revétue dans la pensée théolo- 
gique et spirituelle de ce méme Orient. L'auteur passe ensuite, en un dernier cha- 
pitre, à l'analyse de ces textes, révélant l'enjeu théologique de se référer à ces deux 
prophètes dans la liturgie byzantine. Il pousse l'analyse pour Élisée au niveau de 
l'iconographie et de l’homilétique byzantine, révélant les traits principaux de la per- 
sonnalité spirituelle des deux prophétes de l'ancien Testament. Beaucoup de liens 
sont établis avec d'autres personnalités du Nouveau Testament (Saint Jean Baptiste) 
et de la Tradition chrétienne. 


Une particularité est à relever dans le livre sur Élie : l'auteur reproduit en ap- 
pendice deux traductions du russe et du roumain de deux hymnes acathistes en 
l'honneur du prophète Elie. C'est dire l'importance particulière de la figure de ce 
grand prophéte dans les traditions particuliéres de souche russe et slave. 


Enfin, les deux livres présentent, en plus d'une généreuse bibliographie, des 
index biblique et nominal assez utiles pour celui qui les consulte. Ces deux ceuvres 
contribueront non seulement à faire avancer les recherches dans le domaine de la 
théologie de la liturgie, mais nourriront aussi la vie spirituelle de celui qui veut re- 
toumer aux sources pour puiser dans la prière des figures motivantes pour la foi et 
l'engagement chrétien. 
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C. PASINI, R. CONTINI, E. CARR, P.Y. PATROS, M. NIN, P. BETTIOLO et S. CHIALA, 

Storia, cristologia e tradizioni della Chiesa Siro-orientale, coll. «Ecumenismo 

€ dialogo» (Centro Ambrosiano, Milano, 2006), 160 pages. (ISBN : 88-8025- 

536-3). 

Ce volume rassemble les « Actes » de la a 3° rencontre sur l'Orient chrétien de 
tradition syriaque », qui s'est tenu à Milan le 14 mai 2004, à la salle des Académies 
de la Bibliothéque Ambrosienne. C'était la troisième version de cette série de ren- 
contres, qui ont lieu tous les ans et qui ont pour but de présenter les recherches et les 
études des membres de l'Association « Syriaca », qui réunit des chercheurs dans le 
domaine de la tradition syriaque et qui vise à propager ces études en Italie. Ces ren- 
contres invitent aussi des personnalités et des chercheurs connus dans le domaine 
qui viennent partager leurs découvertes et leurs intéréts, autour d'un théme choisi 
annuellement. 


Le thème de la rencontre de 2004 tourne autour de l’Église syro-orientale, et se 
développe selon un plan en trois parties: Après une introduction de Vergani et 
Chialà présentant les objectifs de la rencontre, une premiére partie, d'ordre général, 
touche la Bible et la dogmatique. La première intervention (par C. Pasini) de cette 
partie est une description du contenu d'un codex conservé à l'Ambrosienne, et qui 
contient un texte de la peshitta. L'autre intervention traite des particularités de la 
christologie de l'église d'orient, par le Rev. P. Y. Patros. 


La deuxiéme partie est de nature historique, et rend compte de trois interven- 
tions variées. La première intervention (R. Contini), de nature historico-linguistique, 
traite « des problémes pertinents concernant la dimension linguistique de l'histoire 
des origines et du développement de l'Église de Perse ». La deuxiéme intervention 
(E. Carr) touche les différentes écoles exégétiques de l’Église syro-orientale, et la 
troisième de P. Bettiolo, sont des notes sur l’Église syro-orientale dans la deuxième 
moitié du VIF siècle, prises dans la biographie du Patriarche Mat Aba. 


La troisième partie, quant à elle, est de nature plus patristique et traite de 
«l'homélie sur les dix vierges » de Narsai (M. Nin) et des règles monastiques 
d'Abraham de Kashkar (S. Chialà). 


, _ E. Vergani, nous livre à la fin du volume une chronologie intéressante des 
Eglises syriaques, couvrant la période de 410 à 651 AD, et se termine par des notices 
biographiques des différents intervenants. 

Nous remarquons la haute teneur scientifique des études qui s'accompagnent 
de bibliographies assez fournies. Ces petits volumes, rendant compte des rencontres 
sus-mentionnées, sont d'un grand intérét et des indicateurs incontournables de l'état 
de ta recherche dans le domaine de la littérature syriaque ancienne. 
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Ephrem le Syrien, Le combat chrétien. Hymnes de Ecclesia, Spiritualité 
orientale 83. Bellefontaine, Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 2004, 242 p. (ISBN 
978-2-85589-383-9). 

Subhalmaran. The book of Gifts, edited by David LANE, CSCO, vol. 612, 
Scriptores syri tomus 118, Peeters, Louvain, 2004, 232 p. (ISBN 978-90- 
429-1518-8). 

Subhalmaran. The book of Gifts, translated by David LANE, CSCO, vol. 613, 
Scriptores syri tomus 237, Peeters, Louvain, 2004, 226 p. (ISBN 978-90- 
429-1519-6) 

Hubert KAUFHOLD, Kleines Lexikon Würterbuches des Christichen Orients, 
Harrassowitz, 2006, 576 p. (ISBN 978-3-447-05382-2). 

Éphrem le Syrien, Le Christ en ses symboles. Hymnes de Virginitate, Spiri- 
tualité orientale 86. Bellefontaine, Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 2006, 258 p. 
(ISBN 2-85589-386-0). 

R.J. WILKINSON, Orientalism, Aramaic and Kabbalah in the Catholic Re- 
formation, Brill, Leiden, 2007 (ISBN 978-90-04-16250-1). 

H. TEULE, Les Assyro-Chaldéens, Chrétiens d'Irak, d'Iran et de Turquie, 
Brepols, 2008, 239 p. (ISBN 978-2-503-52825-0). 

D.R. THOMAS, Christian Doctrines in Islamic Theology, Brill, Leiden, 2008 
(2) (ISBN 978-90-04-16935-7). 

M. IMMERZEEL, Jdentity Puzzles, Orientalia Lovaniensa Analecta, 184, Pee- 
ters, 2009 (ISBN 978-90-429-2149-8). 

Collectif, La grande stagione della mistica siro-orientale (VI-VIII secolo). 
Atti del 5° Incontro sull'Oriente cristiano di tradizione siriaca, coll. 
Ecumenismo e dialogo, Centro ambrosiano, Milano, 2009, 165 p. (ISBN 
978-88-8025-640-3). 

Umar RYAD, Islamic Reformation and Christianity, The History of Chris- 
tian-Muslim Relations, vol. 12, Brill, Leiden, 2009 (ISBN 978-90-04- 
19711-0). 

Barbara ROGGEMA, The Legend of Sergius Bahira, The History of Christian- 
Muslim Relations, vol. 9, Brill, Leiden, 2009, 579 p. (ISBN 978-90-04- 
16730-8). 

Barbara ROGGEMA (Ed.), David THOMAS (Ed.), Christian-Muslim Relations. 
A Bibliographical History. Vol. 1 (600-900), The History of Christian- 
Muslim Relations, vol. 11, Brill, Leiden, 2009 (?) (ISBN 978-90-04- 
16975-3) 
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Bas SNELDERS, /dentity and Christian-Muslim Interaction. Medieval Art of 
the Syrian Orthodox from the Mosoul Area, Orientalia Lovaniensa Ana- 
lecta 198, Leuven - Paris - Walpole, MA, Peeters, 2010, 591 p. (ISBN 
978-90-429-2386-7). 

Enzo Loni, The Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed as Ecumenical Norm, Lex 
orandi — Lex credendi, Pontificio Istituto Orientale, Roma, 2010, 410 p. 


(ISBN 978-88-72 | 0-369-2). 
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